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CHAPTER    I. 

O'er  erery  featare  of  that  still  pale  face, 
Bad  Borrow  fixed,  what  tim^  can  ne*er  erafe. 

Bfiov. 

U  TIT  ELL,  Benson,  we  are  left  pretty  much  alone  in  this 
YY  great  house.  How  do  yon  think  that  yon  can  manage 
affairs  withont  a  mistress?  I  shall  keep  np  the  establish- 
ment as  my  mother  left  it — retaining  the  same  servants,  while 
I  depend  npon  yon  to  superintend  matters." 

LoQis  Clarendon  spoke  sadly,  and  in  a  somewhat  perplexed 
tone,  as  he  regarded  the  vacant  chair  of  his  deceased  parent, 
which,  since  his  childhood,  she  had  occupied  at  table  ;  and  as 
he  sat  alone  at  breakfast,  waited  npon  by  her  substitute.  Miss 
Dorothy,  he  eyed  her  more  keenly  than  he  had  ever  before 
done.  She  had  been  to  him,  since  a  boy,  as  much  a  fixture  as 
the  old  sideboard,  where  rested  the  tankards  of  his  ancestors  ; 
and  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  removing  one  of  the 
carved  posts  from  his  mother's  bedstead,  as  of  cutting  from 
the  family  tree,  one  who  had  stood  as  stately  and  stiff  as  the 
mahogany,  as  many  years — consequential  alike  in  reflected 
importance  and  inborn  self-esteem,  which  dignity  had  nowise 
decreased  by  her  present  promotion  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
for  head  and  trunk  she  considered  herself.  Louis  had  been 
reared  since  she  was  part  and  parcel,  of  the  household,  and  she 
having  considered  him  as  a  twig  under  her  training,  the  full- 
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grown  and  graceful  jonng  scion,  who  now  stood  as  sole  beir 
to  the  Clarendon  estate,  was  looked  upon  privately,  as  still  a 
boj,  who  needed  her  guidance  and  direction,  whatever  airs  he 
might  assume  as  the  young  master  of  the  house. 

Miss  Dorothy  Benson  gathered  up  the  cups  and  saucers ; 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  waiter,  she  being  mean- 
while apparently  backboneless,  and  of  inflexible  muscle  ;  which 
being  done,  she  turned  on  her  axle,  and  observed  that,  ''  If  she 
couldn't  keep  house,  it  was  a  pity  1  that  was  all  1  It  was 
lonesome  enough,  she  knew,  but  she  thought,  if  there  was 
no  iaterfering,  she  was  capable  of  ordering  and  managing  ; 
and  if  she  was  to  speak  her  mind  freely,  she  wanted  no 
help  about  it  either ;  and  that  if  folks  were  regular  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  niggers  and  waiting  girls  made  to  keep 
their  places,  and  do  their  own  duty,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  mistressing ;  and  it  Mr.  Louis  knew  it,  he'd 
save  himself  trouble  by  letting  things  go  on  pretty  much  as 
they  had  done." 

Louis  Clarendon  again  eyed  the  maiden  housekeeper,  and 
cast  up  in  his  mind  (he  felt  it  presumption)  their  relative 
positions ;  but  although  scarce  two-and-twenty,  he  had 
learned  that  there  was  policy  in  war,  and  that  the  decrees  of 
no  despotic  general  were  more  fixed  and  arbitrary  than  those 
of  a  petticoated  administration,  to  which  one  had  been 
subjected  since  infancy — as  the  Chinese  waddler  becomes 
accustomed  to  her  foot-bandages — toddling  nncousciously.  So 
the  tall  Dorothy  grew  seemingly  taller  and  stiflFer  while  the 
breakfast  things  disappeared,  being  contented  with  no  appa- 
rent rising  rebellion  from  her  young  master,  at  her  first  maiden 
speech  on  the  opening  of  a  new  parliament.  She  felt  herself, 
queen  regent,  and  young  Louis,  the  boy  prince — so,  while  mat- 
ters and  things  were  being  discussed,  she  placed  herself  at  a 
right  angle  in  her  old  mistress's  rocking-chair,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  young  gentleman,  whose  spirit  was  roused  by 
the  assurance  of  the  spinster  housekeeper. 
•  "  You  have  my  mother's  chair — ^place  it  in  her  old  dressing- 
room,"  said  he,  authoritatively  ;  *'  henceforth  it  is  sacred." 

The  young  man  was  obeyed,  but  with  a  bad  grace,  and  the 
**  boy-whim,"  as  it  was  contemptuously  deemed,  humored,  while 
an  humbler  seat  was  taken. 

"  Benson,"  he  continued,  "  you  seem  to  belong  to  our  family, 
and  have  been,  I  am  aware,  in  the  confidence  of  my  mother : 
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yoa  knew  her  plans  and  purposes,  perhaps  better  than  mjself ; 
and,  althongh  I  learned  something,  in  her  last  illness,  of  her 
benevolent  projects,  there  is  much  that  I  wish  to  hear  respect- 
ing them.  I  know  that  she  was  mach  int^ested  in  a  poor 
widow,  and  her  child,  that  she  assisted ;  and,  among  her 
beqnests,  I  find  that  they  are  especially  remembered.  I  must, 
therefore,  look  them  np.    Where  do  they  live,  Benson  f " 

"  A  few  blocks  off.  She  is  a  foreigner,  and  lazy,  at  that ; 
but  I  'spose  it's  jnst  as  she  was  bro't  np  ;  and  now  she  ain't 
good  for  mnch  ;  she's  got  the  consumpted,  and  the  young  'un 
is  a  spiled,  headstrong  brat,  that's  come  up  anyhow,  playing 
on  fiddle-strings,  instead  of  learning  hoiV  to  tidy  up,  and  set 
things  to  rights,  and  help  her  mother,  instead  o*  being  waited 
on.  They  are  no  objects  of  charity  ;  but  mistress  had  her  per- 
callar  ways,  and,  while  she  was  living,  I  hadn't  nothing  to  say, 
if  she  helped  the  poor  Irish." 

*'  Well — well" — ^replied  the  young  man,  impatiently,  "enough 
of  your  opinions.  Have  you  seen  them  since  your  mistress's 
death  T 

"  Lord  1 — child,  no.  H'ain't  I  had  enough  to  do  to  dean 
np,  and  keep  the  lazy  servants  in  train,  without  runnin'  after 
bc^arsf" 

"  But  I  saw  you  sending  a  basket  of  things  somewhere,  by 
Timothy,  the  other  day." 

"  Well,  s'posing  I  did  ;  that's  not  seeing  them.  I  tho't  like 
as  not  there'd  be  occasion  enongh  for  vittles,  as  mistress  used 
to  send  messes  to  the  sick  woman — delicacies  like ;  and,  as 
better  than  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  I  thought  I'd  kuuler  look 
to  their  case — not  that  I  approve  of  'em." 

"  You  are  not  so  hard-hearted,  after  all,  Benson." 

"Well,  I  ain't  soft,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  lazy  people  never 
make  mnch  out  o'  me,  especially  fiddlin'  foreigners.  Like  as 
not,  this  black-haired  Romish  woman,  had  a  wooly,  hairy- 
lipped  monkey  for  a  husband,  that  never  could  raise  the  wind 
for  anything  but  a  bagpipe ;  and  this  is  what  his  &mily  has 
come  to." 

"  Then,  you  have  seen  them,  Benson  ?" 

"  Lordi  how  you  question  me !  How  could  I  help  Jnst 
seeing  whether  they  was  dead  or  alive,  seeing  mistress  took  to 
'emr 

"  Well,  Benson,  I  believe  your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite. 
I  am  going  to  find  them,  and  help  them  if  they  need  it." 
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"  Bather  new  business  for  yon,  I'm  thinking ;  bat  I  s'pose 
you  might  be  in  worse.    Still  I  would  advise" — 

"  Benson,  there  is  one  thing,"  interrupted  young  Clarendon, 
"  that  I  wish  you  to  remember — that  I  am  of  age  ;  and, 
furthermore — none  of  your  savage  looks,  my  Lady  Dorothy — 
that  no  branch  of  the  Clarendon  family  ever  submitted  to  be 
ruled  by  their  domestics." 

The  green  eyes  of  Miss  Dorothy  Benson  expanded  spasmo- 
dically ;  and  as  they  met  a  pair  which  gleamed  with  fire  and 
spirit,  more  grey  than  green,  her  own  became  suddenly  invisible 
behind  their  yellow  lids  ;  and  if  ever  an  expression  of  decided 
disapprobation  was  conveyed  in  hasty  angular  movements,  the 
short,  wiry  tread  of  the  nervous,  discomfited  housekeeper 
exhibited  the  like  emotion,  in  her  sudden,  unbecoming  flight 
from  the  presence  of  her  young  master,  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room. 

Left  alone,  young  Clarendon  pondered  on  his  new  situation, 
which  left  him  heir  to  a  handsome  estate,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  sole  possessor  of  the  elegant  establishment  which  for 
many  years  had  been  the  home  of  his  family.  Since  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  had  been  the  only  surviving  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  lay  in  securing  the  happiness  of 
her  wayward,  but  affectionate  son ;  and  now,  as  he  moodily 
contemplated  the  past,  and  the  loss  of  that  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  which  was  unappreciated  until  lost,  he  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  silently  mourned. 

At  the  time  of  his  mother*s  death,  valueless  seemed  to  him 
the  splendor  about  him,  heartless  the  tones  that  would  breathe 
consolation,  and  desolate  the  world,  where  disinterestedness 
and  sincerity  seemed  buried  in  his  mother's  new-made  grave. 
He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister  to  share  his  grief ;  and  none 
but  distant  relations  that  bore  the  name  of  either  parent.  As 
he  pondered  on  recent  events,  he  recalled  to  mind  each  wish 
expressed  in  his  mother's  last  illness,  each  tdh^  of  love  which 
blessed  him,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  that  left  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  God  in  whom  she  had  trusted. 

The  nature  of  the  hitherto  reckless  youth  seemed  changed  by 
affliction,  and  he  submissively  sought  to  obey  each  parental 
request,  each  dying  wish,  as  well  as  he  could  fathom  their 
import.  Filial  love,  and  regret  for  his  recent  loss,  awakened 
generous  impulses,  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant ; 
for  Louis  Clarendon  had  hitherto  only  thought  of  his  own 
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gratificatioii,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  exercise  of  self-denia), 
moch  less  of  the  laznrj  derired  from  affording  relief  to  the 
indigent. 

Affliction  was  new  to  him  ;  sorrow  had  softened  his  heart — 
and  any  new  enterprise  demanding  action,  seemed  a  retief  to 
his  low  spirits. 

Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  parent,  he  sought  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Islington,  which  was  situated  in  a  retired  street,  pre 
senting  in  its  exterior  a  common  brick  front,  unattractive  and 
dieerless  in  its  ontward  aspect,  withoat  a  plate  to  mark  the 
residence  of  its  inmates.  But  Loais  Clarendon  soon  found 
them,  and  was  mnoh  affected  by  the  gratitude  and  joy  evinced 
by  Mrs.  Islington,  by  a  visit  from  the  son  of  her  deceased 
fnend  and  benefactor.  As  she  extended  him  her  wasted  fingers, 
he  looked  with  fascinated  wonder  upon  the  wreck  of  lovelmess 
before  him.  But  the  dark  spiritual  eyes  of  the  sufferer  were 
too  sunken  longer  to  awaken  admiration,  and  the  pale  cheek 
too  hollow  to  excite  other  emotion  than  that  of  pity — and  yet 
what  Isora  Oiocanti  had  been,  was  still  written  on  each 
superb  feature,  and  the  beauty  which  passeth  away,  had  not 
all  forsaken  the  temple  ruin,  but  lingered  as  the  golden  sun- 
light dies  in  the  west,  as  if  loth  to  desert  it.  As  the  trem- 
bling invalid^s  face  was  averted,  Louis  Clarendon  looked  about 
him.  The  interior  arrangements  of  Mrs.  Islington's  house 
bespoke  taste  and  refinement,  and  a  struggle  to  preserve  the 
appearances  of  better  days  ;  still  desolation  was  written  on 
each  old  relic,  each  fragment  of  the  past. 

The  walls  of  the  room  to  which  he  was  admitted,  were 
covered  with  sketches  of  foreign  artists  ;  many  whose  coloring 
and  execution  told  of  the  immortal  genins  of  her  native  land. 

Curious  foreign  musical  instruments  lay  about  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  in  a  fanciful  cage  hung  an  English  mocking-bird, 
A  portrait  of  a  gentleman  was  suspended  in  a  small  recess  ; 
and  near  it,  evidently  a  painting  of  the  sick  woman  in  her 
earliest  bloom  and  beauty.  The  shadow  of  her  former  self  told 
this,  as  she  stood  beside  it — affording  so  interesting,  so  sad  a 
contrast  1 

Old  Italian  relics  lay  about  the  room,  and  blossoming  plants 
sent  forth  their  odors  from  strange  specimens  of  earthenware  ; 
and  some  were  placed  in  broken  images,  parts  of  old  statuary. 

The  sick  woman  looked  still  young,  and  seemed  extremely 
helpless,  and  truly  an  object  of  pity.    Turning  firom  the  invalid, 

I* 
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his  eye  rested  upon  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  shrunk 
from  him  as  he  entered,  and  bent  oyer  the  strings  of  an  old 
late,  while  she  screened  herself  partly  behind  her  mother. 

"  Look  np,  Flora,''  said  Mrs.  Islington,  in  broken  English, 
''  the  gentleman  speaks  to  you — ^her  neglected  appearance  tells 
you  how  ill  I  am." 

Louis  Clarendon  felt  the  influence  of  something  gleaming, 
soft,  and  bright,  as  the  child's  cream-colored  lids  fell  on  a 
cheek  not  transparent,  but  stainless.  He  looked  for  the  starry 
eyes  to  reappear,  but  their  silken  ambush  was  too  heavy  and 
thick  to  suddenly  reveal  them  ;  and  if  not,  the  long,  wild  locks, 
blacker  still,  that  covered  her  cheeks  and  half  hid  her  little 
fingers,  would  have  effectually  screened  her  from  close  obser- 
vation. 

The  appearance  of  the  child  amused  and  interested  the 
fashionable  young  man,  who  had  rarely  seen  childhood  out  of 
the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  where  he  was  ever  successful  by 
honbansj  or  caresses  in  winning  the  most  wayward  to  his  side 
for  a  frolic,  while  the  humor  lasted  ;  but  his  attempts  to  coax 
Flora  were  vain  ;  she  would  not  again  look  up,  but  shy  and 
alarmed,  sunk  on  a  low  bench,  while  she  kept  her  tiny  supple 
fingers  on  the  chords  of  her  instrument,  over  which,  also,  hung 
the  mass  of  curls,  almost  unnaturally  long  and  luxuriant 
for  a  child.  • 

Seeing  her  inaccessible,  the  visitor  addressed  the  mother ; 
and  disclosed  his  errand — informing  Mrs.  Islington  that  the 
dwelling  in  which  she  lived  she  conld  retain  rent  free,  during 
her  life  *  and  that  he  was  bound  by  his  mother's  request,  to 
provide  herself  and  child  with  an  annual  sum  ;  and  that  by  so 
doing,  he  only  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  parent,  while  she 
incurred  no  debt  of  obligation  to  him. 

The  face  of  the  invalid  flushed  and  paled  by  turns,  while 
she  with  difficulty  articulated  her  thanks.  Finally,  recovering 
herself,  she  spoke  them  feelingly  ;  and  sunk  exhausted,  in- 
wardly murmuring  : 

'*  Oh  !  Robert — to  what  have  you  brought  me  1  beggary — 
charity — alas  !  I  fear,  shame  !  Thank  God  our  child  will  not 
suffer — %  child — ^yes,  Robert,  thy  deserted  one  I" 

Louis  Clarendon  heard  nothing  from  the  pdlid  lips,  but  he 
felt  satisfied  that  his  mother's  charity  had  not  been  misplaced. 
He  endeavored  to  draw  from  Mrs.  Islington  some  particulars 
of  her  situation ;  and  begged  her  to  inform  him  in  what  way 
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ke  coald  best  promote  her  comfort.  He  had  promised  to  send 
her  a  physician,  and  to  snpplj  her  with  a  narse  ;  bat  the  last 
kindness  she  refosed,  preferring,  she  saidi  to  remain  alone  with 
little  Flora. 

"  Can  I  not  do  something  for  her  V  said  the  yonng  man, 
looking  at  the  child. 

"  Oh  1  if  she  would  be  instructed  I  but  she  lores  music — 
she  can  be  taught  that  /'' 

The  conyersation  which  followed  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  little  girl — who  raised  her  eyes  with  a  startled,  earnest 
look,  while  her  pale  cheek  reddened*with  a  momentary  glow, 
giTing  new  lustre  to  a  face  peculiar  and  fascinating.  Her 
form  was  slight,  inclining  to  be  tall;  and  the  play  of  her 
little  glancing  feet,  and  graceful  action,  to  the  eye  of  Claren- 
don, was  poetry  itself.  But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  round 
derelopment  to  her  form,  and  little  Flora,  to  the  careless 
eye,  was  little  else  than  a  shy,  slender,  brunette  child,  who 
might  hare  been  good-looking  with  ordinary  care,  but  who, 
with  her  uncombed  hair,  and  neglected  attire,  attracted  little 
attention. 

"  Flora,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  as  she  drew  nearer  to 
catch  the  bearing  of  their  conversation,  *'  if  you  will  come  to 
me,  you  shall  go  to  school,  and  have  a  piano  to  play  on,  much 
prettier  than  the  crazy  fiddle  that  you  hare  there." 

As  the  visitor  spoke,  he  drew  the  reluctant  child  towards 
him,  while  he  play^  with  the  strings  of  her  instrument,  draw- 
ing forth  such  discordant  sounds,  that,  in  spite  of  the  child^s 
diffidence,  she  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh,  which,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  establish  some  companionship  between  her  and  her 
new  patron. 

"  Then  you  don't  like  my  music  ?"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing  ;  "  show  me,  then,  what  you  can  do — ^but  first  let  me 
put  back  all  this  troublesome  hair ;  you  have  enough  for  all 
the  belles  on  Broadway." 

"  She  only  fingers  an  accompaniment  by  ear,  to  her  songs," 
said  her  mother,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  Sing  then  for  me,  Flora  ;  one  sweet  song.  If  you  will,  I 
will  bring  you  a  bird." 

The  little  girl  shrunk  back  agsdn  at  the  touch  of  her  hair ; 
and  was  sliding  into  her  old  resting-place,  when  Mr.  Claren- 
don whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  which  caused  her  to 
seek  her  mother's  side,  and  to  hide  her  face  in  her  lap,  while 
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she  sobbed,  "I  don't  want  to  go  away — ^I  don't  want  to  go  to 
school — I  don't  want  a  piano— I  like  my  luty — ^I  do — and  I 
hate  to  go  to  school" 

**  Yon  have  never  heard  one  in  America,  poor  child  I"  said 
her  mother,  tenderly,  ''  so  talk  to  the  gentleman— don't  be  so 
shy." 

"  Bnt  I  have  heard  mosic,  mana,  at  the  opera  with  papa» 
I  wish  I  could  go  there — but  I  don't  want  to  go  to  schocrf.'* 

Louis  Clarendon  looked  at  the  neglected-looking  child,  with 
her  old  faded  dress  drooping  from  her  shoulders,  at  her  tiny 
feet,  and  then  at  the  fascinating  gipsy  little  face,  now  lit  up 
with  radiance,  at  the  renkembranee  of  an  opera ;  and  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he  would  gratify  her  again  with 
the  same  enjoyment. 

He  fancied  the  idea  of  witnessing  her  delight — a  child's 
unaffected  enthusiasm  for  melody,  so  rarely  enjoyed  ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  little  girl  was  one  to  appreciate  the  kindness. 

The  idea,  he  thought,  might  be  absurd,  but  it  was  to  him 
none  the  less  pleasing  ;  so  the  little  Flora  was  soon  oyer- 
whelmed  with  joy  at  the  pleasure  in  store  for  her. 

"But  remember,"  said  young  Clarendon,  "that  you  must 
reward  me  by  smging  for  me  at  my  own  house,  where  we  can 
have  a  concert  together,  and  be  good  friends  ever  after." 

The  young  man  extended  his  hand  while  he  spoke,  which 
little  Flora  clasped,  while  she  exclaimed,  eagerly:  "When 
shall  we  go  ? — to-night  ?— oh,  yes,  to-night  I" 

"  No,  not  to-night ;  but  sometime  I  will  come  for  you.  I 
must  say  good-bye,  now  ;  but  I  won't  forget  my  promise." 

The  sparkling  face  of  the  little  girl  was,  for  the  time,  radi- 
ant with  pleasure  ;  and  she  still  let  her  little  downy  hand  rest 
in  that  of  her  new  friend,  while  she  occasionally  glanced,  from 
under  her  long  eyelashes,  at  the  eyes  that  watched  her.  After 
the  departure  of  their  visitor,  little  Flora  grew  pale  and 
pensive,  and  sat  so  still  and  quiet  while  she  hugged  her  instru- 
ment, that  her  mother  roused  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
going  to  sleep. 

"  Oh,  no,  mama,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  time 
papa  took  me  on  board  ship,  to  hear  the  music  on  deck.  He 
used  to  love  to  hear  you  sing,  too,  mama  ;  but  he  didn't  like 
to  have  you  go  with  us  out  of  the  cabin.  He  didn't  like  to 
have  me  call  him  pa.  Why  don't  he  come  back  1  Is  he  dead, 
mama  ?" 
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"Hiuhl  hush,  darling.  Yes,  he  most  be  dead  I"  l%e 
mother  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  each  a  look  of  anguish  settled 
oyer  her  face,  as  little  Flora  had  rarely  seen. 

"  I  wish  he  hadn't  died,  mama.  Ton  used  to  be  so  glad 
when  he  came  to  see  ns." 

'*  Oh,  Flora  I  better  we  had  all  died  before  we  came  to  this 
desolation  in  a  strange  land.    Oh  I  whj  did  he  leare  ns  1" 

**  Can't  we  go  bade  to  Italy,  mama  T'  The  deserted  Isora 
shnddered,  and  her  head  dropped  in  her  hands.  "  No,  no,"  she 
mnrmared,  incoherently,  in  her  natire  tongne ;  "  we  have 
abandoned  onr  home,  and  we  will  wait  for  him  here — yes, 
thongh  we  die  with  sad  yearnings.  How  we  loyed  him,  my 
darUng  1  and  how  he  loyed  ns  t^  A  low  cry  of  anguish  accom- 
panied these  words,  which  drew  her  little  daughter  to  the 
arms  of  her  weeping  mother.  Flora  understood  little  of  the 
import  of  her  mother's  language,  and  her  history  was  so 
unknown,  and  her  residence  so  obscure,  that  few  asked  any 
particulars  relative  to  her  former  life  or  her  present  situation. 
She  spoke  little  English,  though  her  child  accented  the  lan- 
guage clearly  and  musically,  softened  somewhat  by  a  slight 
foreign  accent ;  but  we  give  her  conversations  without  their 
imperfect  utterance. 

"  In  Italy,  mama,  we  used  to  see  him  very  often  ;  but  after 
he  brought  us  here,  he  didn't  seem  the  same.  I  remtober  how 
you  cried  to  go  to  England  with  him,  and  how  he  kissed  you 
and  said :  '  I  will  go  first,  and  then  come  and  carry  you  to  my 
English  home,  and  there  you  will  be  honored  as  my  wife.'  I 
remember  this,  mama,  because  I  listened  to  all  he  said.  I  am 
glad  that  I  didn't  go  and  leave  you,  too.  Mayn't  I  call  him 
papa,  now  that  he  is  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Flora ;  he  was  your  fttther,  and  my  husband." 
Mrs.  Islington  then  gently  put  her  daughter  aside,  while  she 
laid  down  her  head,  and  murmured  :  **  Tes,  yes  ;  he  was  my 
husband,  if  he  never  called  me  wife." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  so,  with  your  head  down  on  the  bed, 
mama  ?  I  can't  hear  you,"  said  Flora.  *'  I  am  so  glad  that  I 
am  going  to  the  opera.    He  isn't  ugly  :  is  he,  mama  7" 

"  Who  ? — ^the  young  gentleman  ?    On,  no  ;  he  is  very  good." 

"  But  he  wants  to  take  me  away  from  you,  to  a  school ;  but 
I  won't  go  ;  no,  I  won't — I  won't." 

"  Don't  you  wish  to  learn,  my  daughter  ?  Oh  1  if  I  had 
been  better  taught,  I  could  better  bear  my  situation— I  could 
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now  write  to  your  papa  in  English,  if— if  I  knew  where  he 
was." 

"  But  he  is  dead — ^you  can't  write  to  him  now." 

"  Yes — so  I  fear — he  may  have  left  us  for  ever  I  You  must 
try  to  please  Mr.  Clarendon.  We  shall  not  have  to  move, 
now  ;  we  can  live  here  while  my  life  is  spared.^' 

The  foreign  mother  stopped.  She  could  not  speak  freely  of 
her  death  to  her  little  daughter  ;  though  she  felt  daily  herself, 
growing  weaker,  she  could  not  yet  take  from  her  child,  her  only 
sunlight.  She  had  for  two  years  borne  her  worse  than  wid- 
owed lot,  for  he  whom  she  called  her  husband  had  brought  her 
to  a  strange  land,  and  deserted  her  in  her  helplessness.  She 
looked  back  to  her  native  country  with  sad  yearnings,  for  there 
she  had  loved  and  toedded,  as  she  believed,  Robert  Islington, — 
and  though  to  her  but  an  acquaintance  of  three  months  at  the 
time  of  their  nuptials,  her  faith  in  him  had  been  entire.  She 
reluctantly  consented  to  follow  him  to  America,  but  believed 
that  she  should  soon  return  to  Europe,  and  visit  her  husband's 
friends,  as  he  had  promised  her ;  but  suddenly  she  was  informed 
that,  without  her,  he  must  go  to  England  ;  and  so,  with  tears 
on  her  part,  and  promises  of  fidelity  on  his,  the  husband  and 
wife  parted.  Mystery,  therefore,  veiled  her  life,  to  those  who 
only  heard  her  indiscreet  murmurings  ;  and  from  which  they 
gathered  the  suspicion  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  wife  of  him 
whose  name  she  bore.  Little  had  been  seen  of  the  gentleman 
who  brought  her  to  America.  A  rumor  was  circulated  that 
one  of  a  distinguished  but  unostentatious  appearance,  had,  on  ' 
her  first  arrival,  been  seen  to  visit  her  abode,  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared  ;  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since.  But  she  had 
not  been  left  penniless.  Liberal  sums  were  deposited  for  her, 
which  she  drew  monthly,  for  some  time  after  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Islington  ;  but  they  ceased  after  a  year  had  passed,  and 
she  heard  no  more  either  of  coming  supplies,  or  of  him  who  had 
furnished  them  ;  and  she  sometimes  believe^  herself  a  widow. 
Mrs.  Clarendon  accidentally  heard  of  the  desolate  situation  of 
the  invalid,  and  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  mother  and 
child.  But  the  sudden  death  of  this  benevolent  woman 
brought  to  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  renewed  anguish. 

Weeks  had  passed  since  that  event ;  and  she  remained  in 
anxious  suspense  regarding  the  situation  of  the  property 
which  her  husband  had  rented.  But  when  she  found  that 
oven  in  the  dying  moments  pf  Mrs.  Clarendon,  she  had  been 
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remembered,  and  that  she  and  ber  cbild  were  not,  as  sbe  had 
supposed,  homeless,  she  was  deeply  gratefal.  She  was  a  for- 
eigner, in  the  ootskirts  of  a  city — a  fast-failing  inralld,  and  also 
helpless  firom  her  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  coantry  and  its 
customs.  She  became,  therefore,  a  prey  to  dejection — some- 
times, though  seldom,  doubting  the  honor  of  her  husband,  yet 
pondering  on  the  mystery  of  his  condnct.  "  Why,''  she  asked 
herself,  "  did  he  require  their  union  kept  a  secret  from  his  fam- 
ily ?  Why  had  he  forbidden  her  to  rereal  the  erent,  and  why 
had  he,  loving  her  as  he  had  done,  fled  with  her  to  a  foreign 
shore,  and  then  deserted  her  ?"  Her  heart  rebelled  at  the 
cruel  suspicion  tbat  sometimes  haunted  her  mind ;  and  she 
hourly  recalled  eacb  endearing  word  that  blessed  her  as  a  wife. 
But,  at  last,  hope  deserted  her — her  faith  wasted  away  like  her 
fragile  form.  She  had  found  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  by 
her  husband,  evidently  commenced  but  never  finished  ;  which 
contained  a  clause  that  burned  like  fire  into  her  brain,  and 
subsequently  caused  her  death.  A  few  words  will  reveal  its 
purport.  It  was  addressed  to  his  brother,  and  after  speaking 
fondly  of  his  wife  and  child,  concluded  with — ''  Poor  Isora  1 
She  is  yet  ignorant  of  my  deception  ; — would  to  God  that  I 
could  call  her,  in  reality,  my  wife  T' 

The  ill-fated,  heart-stricken  Isora  did  not  die  at  once.  The 
iron  was  suffered  to  enter  her  soul,  while  the  supposed  victim 
of  treachery  and  sorrow  pined  away  her  young  existence.  In 
silence  she  mourned — for  her  child's  sake  she  kept  her  dread 
secret  unrevealed  ;  while  she  nursed  the  hope  of  saving  her  the 
blight  of  a  mother's  disgraced  name.  She  felt  that  her  little 
Flora  was  illy  calculated  to  struggle  with  crushed  pride, 
and  she  trembled  for  the  fate  of  her  orphan  child,  too  sensitive, 
too  affectionate  for  her  coming  desolation,  and  when  she  saw 
that  love  alone  could  soothe  her  in  her  stormy  moods,  she  wept 
to  think  that  when  she  was  gone,  on  no  sympathizing  bosom 
might  her  little  weary  head  be  laid. 

But  there  were  moments  of  hope  still  left  to  the  sufferer 
(there  are  few  that  heavien  permits  to  go  deprived  of  all),  and 
she  sometimes  felt  that  when  spring's  sunny  days  came  again, 
she  should  grow  better,  and  that  she  might  live  to  secure  a 
home  for  her  child  in  her  native  land. 

Flora  grew  very  impatient  for  the  expected  visit  of  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon, who  was  to  take  her  to  the  opera  ;  and  talked  so 
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long  of  her  anticipated  pleasure,  that  her  mother  feared  mnch 
the  result  of  disappointment  to  her.  The  ill-health  of  Mrs. 
Islington  prevented  the  exercise  of  that  firmness  with  her  child 
that  Flora's  nature  required  ;  and  her  temper  was  allowed  to 
go  undisciplined,  and  her  will  nngoyerned.  She  could  not  bear 
patiently  opposition  to  her  wishes :  though  to  her  mother, 
Flora's  yehement  feelings  were  seldom  displayed,  unless  in 
accents  of  fond  endearment.  She  seemed  to  realize  her  physi- 
cal weakness  ;  and  her  gentle  words,  or  a  tear  from  her  eye, 
was  potent  to  soothe,  and  calm  the  irritation  her  playmates 
might  have  excited. 

One  sunny  morning,  a  note  was  presented  Mrs.  Islington  by 
ft  servant,  which  proved  to  contain  an  invitation  for  Flora  from 
Mr.  Clarendon  to  go  to  the  promised  place  of  amusement  the 
same  evening.  *  The  child  was  wild  with  excitement,  and  mani- 
fested so  much  delight,  that  her  mother  tried  to  subdue  her  joy 
in  YBitk ;  she  skipped,  danced,  and  sung,  and  not  until  she  saw 
that  her  gaiety  caused  a  sigh  to  come  from  the  anxious  being 
that  watched  her  emotion,  was  she  quelled,  and  Induced  to 
inquire  '*  why  her  mother  looked  sad  ?" 

"  1  was  fearing,  my  love,  that  you  would  be  too  happy  to- 
night (you  know  that  you  perhaps  will  never  go  again),  and  I 
feared  so  mnch  that  was  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  gay,  would 
make  my  sick  room  a  dull  place  for  yon  to-morrow.  But  you 
must  not  think  all  happiness  is  found  in  such  places.  Suppos- 
ing you  could  live  where  all  was  light,  music  and  enjoyment, 
while  you  were  idle,  and  leading  a  useless  life,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  happier  than  if  you  tried  to  do  some  one  good, 
made  some  poor  aching  heart  happier  ?  Music  is  very  sweet, 
my  darling,  and  all  places  of  amusement  pleasant,  and  it  is 
right  sometimes  for  us  to  enjoy  them  ;  but  if  we  allow  them  to 
please  us  so  much  that  home  and  friends,  and  the  duties  that 
we  must  perform,  seem  dull  and  distasteful  after  them,  we  had 
better  never  go  to  any." 

Little  Flora's  eagerness  was  softened  by  her  mother^s  words, 
and  she  assured  her  with  fond  kisses,  so  often,  that  home  wonld 
be  just  as  pleasant,  and  old  lutey  just  as  sweet  after  all  the 
fme  music  she  would  hear,  that  her  happiness  was  infectious  ; 
and  the  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  little  daughter  fast  radiated 
the  countenance  of  the  sad  mother. 

Aik  evening  came  on.  Flora's  impatience  increased,  and  she 
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BO  often  ran  to  the  clock  to  see  the  time,  tbat  the  watchful 
spirit  that  Tiewed  her,  was  not  long  in  plotting  some  scheme  to 
occupy  her  mind. 

Her  assistance  was  required  in  the  tea  preparations,  after 
which  meal  the  discussion  of  her  dress  became  a  matter  of  vast 
importance.  Flora  proposed  to  wear  on  her  head  a  tnrban 
and  feathers,  which  she  had  fonnd  in  the  attic  among  old  relics, 
because  she  remembered  that  when  she  went  with  her  papa 
that  the  ladies  had  them  on,  but,  observing  her  mother's  smile, 
she  changed  her  mind,  with  the  sage  conclnsion,  that  she  sup- 
posed those  that  wore  them  ''hadn't  any  hair,  and  so  they 
wore  feathers,"  but  that  she  thought  a  rose  would  look  best  in 
hers.  The  question  was  therefore  decided  in  favor  of  the  rose  ; 
and  after  arraying  herself  in  an  old,  time-worn  white  muslin 
dress,  more  fuUy  displaying  her  slender  ankles,  and  tiny  feet, 
she  looked  more  fairy-like  than  ever. 

While  she  was  dressing,  her  mother  had  gathered  from  a 
rose-bush  at  the  door,  a  few  pale  buds,  and  tied  them  into  a 
small  wreath,  and  laid  them  with  a  fond  kiss  on  the  childish  brow 
of  her  little  daughter,  as  she  seated  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  window,  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  one  who  had  caused 
many  an  older  heart  to  beat  with  the  same  fluttering  pleasure, 
though  her  attitude  was  more  devotional  than  a  dty  belle  would 
have  assumed.  Flora,  in  her  guileless  simplicity,  little  thought 
of  the  many  wondering  eyes  that  would  be  fastened  upon  her 
new  friend,  at  his  reappearance  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  and 
of  the  curious  ones  that  would  remark  his  new  protdgi, 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  as  much  surprised  himself  at  his  conde- 
scension, and  amiability ;  and  more  at  his  abandonment  of 
ceremony,  in  introducing  into  his  box,  under  his  protection,  a 
little  ill-pressed,  untntoiid  child,  whom  he  had  but  once  seen, 
and  who  might  shock  his  fastidious  taste  by  her  appearance, 
and  grotesque  manners.  He,  however,  true  to  his  word,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  carriage  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Islington.  He  bad 
previously  procured  an  opera  cloak  of  satin  and  swan's  down, 
to  wrap  his  charge  in  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  cover  up  her  poor 
attire  ;  a  garment  as  unsuitable  in  its  elegance,  for  the  child, 
as  the  turban  and  feathers  which  she  had  herself  proposed  for 
her  head. 

Flora  met  him  at  the  door,  in  her  short,  white  slip— her  bare 
anna  and  neck  nearly  enveloped  in  her  wild-looking  black  curls, 
gaily  relieved  with  the  white  rose-buds.     Her  eyes  were 
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radiant,  and  her  cheeks  and  lips  bright  from  excitement.  Mr. 
Clarendon  smiled  at  the  vision  of  eager  joy  she  presented ; 
and  coming  towards  her,  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into 
the  hoase — ^presenting  her,  at  the  same  time, — a  white 
japonica. 

**  I  find  yonr  little  girl  ready,"  said  he,  to  her  invalid  mother, 
who  now  stood  like  a  phantom,  eagerly  watching  her  little  daugh- 
ter. Her  eyes  moistened  when  she  saw  the  beautiful  flower 
he  had  given  her.     It  had  been  her  own  favorite  adornment. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  aad  I  hope  she  won't  trouble  you. 
Bring  her  home  early  as  convenient."  She  smiled  gratefully, 
when  the  young  gentleman  promised  to  take  good  care  of  her ; 
and  when  she  saw  how  carefully  he  wrapped  her  in  the  beauti- 
ful cloak  he  had  provided,  and  how  gently  he  lifted  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  placed  her  beside  him,  her  tears  fell — but 
they  were  caused  by  mingled  emotions.  Who  but  a  broken- 
hearted widow  can  tell  that  fond  mother's  feelings,  as  she 
viewed  that  little  fatherless  one  going  forth  in  her  childish 
glee  from  the  only  heart  that  loved  her,  to  seek  in  the  world 
transitory  but  alluring  pleasure  I  who  but  such  an  one,  can 
realize  the  throb  of  anguish  she  felt,  when  she  remembered  that 
but  two  years  since,  a  father's  protecting  arm  shielded  her 
darling  child,  and  that  now,  ere  long,  she  must  be  left  wholly  to 
stranger's  guidance ! 

The  carriage  drove  away.  She  was  left  sick  and  alone, 
without  her  darling,  for  the  first  time  at  night.  Her  child 
could  not  be  saddened  now ;  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and 
wept,  as  Flora  had  never  seen  her  do — for  she  was  too  self- 
denying  to  embitter  her  early  years  by  sad  repinings.  She 
knew  that  she  had  little  to  make  her  childhood  glad ;  and  that 
to  rob  her  of  what  few  pleasures  Heaven  grant^  her,  was  like 
stealing  dew  and  sunshine  from  a  tender,  neglected  plant ;  and 
she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  her  ever  feeling  the  mildew 
of  blight  and  sorrow. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Clarendon  had  nestled  little  Flora 
close  to  his  side,  while  he  amused  himself  with  her  artless 
sallies  and  rapturous  expressions  at  the  enjoyment  in  store  for 
her.  She  had  never  been  out  before  at  night ;  the  lights  and 
the  brilliant  shops  attracted  her  wondering  eyes,  which,  added 
to  the  delight  of  riding  in  a  carriage,  caused  her  to  be  so 
merry  and  dated,  that  Mr.  Clarendon  feared  some  extravagant 
outburst  after  her  arrival  at  the  opera.    "  You  know,"  said 
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lie,  "tbat  70a  must  not  be  so  excited,  botremaiQ  yery  qniet, 
and  listen  to  the  play  and  masie." 

fie  was  not  used  to  children;  and  did  not  know  that 
Flora's  awe-strack,  beating  heart  would  be  silenced  with 
tumnltuons  joy,  when  overwhelmed  with  the  intoxication  of 
deiicioos  masic — ^he  knew  nothing  of  the  child's  intense,  inhe- 
rent passion  for  melody — so,  after  introducing  her  into  his 
box,  and  placing  her  beside  him,  he  for  a  time  watched  her 
with  some  solicitude,  lest  she  should  offend  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  attract  more  attention  than  would  be  agreeable  to 
his  fastidious  taste  in  public.  But,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, as  he  unpinned  her  cloak,  and  watched  her  expanded 
eyes,  he  wondered  why  she  grew  so  white,  and  what  caused 
her  little  frame  to  tremble — he  knew  nothing  of  the  passion- 
ate, delicate  organization  of  the  little  being  he  guarded,  or  of 
the  Tibration  of  chords,  more  delicately  strung  than  earthly 
mechanism  e'er  framed.  Flora  was  a  little  harp  of  herself,  and 
the  wires  were ,  of  purest  gold.  As  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
brilliant  prelude  as  she  entered,  her  eyes  swam,  and  her  head 
grew  giddy,  and,  with  parted  lips  and  almost  breathless  pale- 
ness, she  clung  with  both  her  hands  to  the  arm  of  her  compa- 
nion— speechless  and  transported.  Mr.  Clarendon  feared  that 
she  was  ill ;  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  exquisite  fan,  and 
commenced  using  it,  while  he  said,  "  Yon  will  be  better  soon.'' 

But  Flora  did  not  wish  to  be  better  ;  she  was  in  a  heaven 
of  enjoyment,  and  looked  like  a  seraph  in  her  rapture.  She 
only  begged  him  with  her  eyes  not  to  speak  to  her,  but  to 
leave  her  alone  and  happy.  The  curtain  rose — she  sat  still, 
almost  motionless.  Mr.  Clarendon,  finding  her  so  quiet, 
became  less  solicitous;  and  leaned  back,  satisfied  with  his 
fiitoation  and  his  little  charge.  His  thoughts  were  elsewhere ; 
and  he  cared  little  for  the  observant  eyes  upon  him,  or  for  the 
fur  and  beautiful  around  him,  who  eagerly  watched  the 
movements  of  the  wealthy  and  high-bred  heir  of  the  vast 
Clarendon  property. 

"  Who  is  that  little  black-haired  witch  with  Clarendon  ?" 
said  a  young  beau,  in  an  adjoining  box,  "  he  seems  as  much 
absorbed  with  her,  as  if  she  was  the  belle  of  the  season.  A 
queer  freak  of  his,  to  bring  such  a  gipsy  with  him." 

"I  think  he  had  better  have  dressed  her  first,"  said  the 
lady  ;  ''  she  is  the  oddest  looking  child  that  I  ever  saw." 

*'  And  yet  one  can't  help  looking  at  her,"  her  companion 
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continned,  with  a  langh.  "  Take  yonr  glass,  and  watch  the 
expressioa  of  her  eyes." 

''  I  am  more  amosed  with  those  of  her  guardian's — this  is 
romantic  truly — where  did  he  pick  up  the  child  ?  Pray  go 
around,  and  ask  him/' 

"  See  her,  quick  I  I  believe  she  is  fainting — ^her  head  has 
dropped." 

'*  Gone  to  sleep,  I  suppose — Clarendon's  arm  seems  to  be 
around  her.  He  looks  quite  paternal,  or  lover-like,  with  his 
little  gipsy." 

The  last  scene  had  been  enacted,  and  never  had  the  per- 
formers more  brilliantly  executed  their  parts. 

As  the  last  melting  strains  of  the  music  died  away,  and  the 
voice  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  in  tones  sweet  and  thrilling, 
floated  in  one  lingering  note  of  melody.  Flora  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  tears ;  and  fell  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Glarendon, 
sobbing  with  uncontrolled  emotion. 

"Flora,"  said  the  latter,  "1  told  you,  you  must  be  quiet. 
What  are  you  crying  for  ?  We  must  go  now. — Haven't  you 
enjoyed  yourself  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  :  but  I  hear  it  now — I  can't  help  it,  let  me  cry.'' 

"  Wait  then  till  we  get  into  the  carriage  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  scenes.  Flora,  excepting  on  the  stage.  There,  take  my 
handkerchief — dry  your  eyes  and  come  with  me.  Stop,  your 
cloak  is  not  close  enough,  and  your  flowers  are  all  awry,  you 
are  as  crazy  as  a  little  loon." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not,  but  it  was  so  heautiftU  !" 

They  soon  found  the  carriage,  and  Flora  remained  very  quiet 
for  a  long  time  ;  though  Mr.  Clarendon  could  feel  the  excited 
pulse  of  the  little  hand  that  rested  in  his,  while  he  placed  her 
beside  him,  and  bade  her  "  sit  away  from  the  night  air,  and  to 
be  sure  and  not  to  take  cold." 

They  were  soon  home,  and  Flora  in  her  mother's  arms,  her 
heart  swelling  and  her  eyes  glistening  with  the  pleasure  she 
had  enjoyed.  She  did  not  thank  Mr.  Clarendon,  or  scarcely 
bid  him  good  night  ;  but  she  held  up  her  little  Japonica 
blossom,  and  said  :  "  I  will  keep  this  in  water,  and  then  I  will 
have  something  left ;  this  will  not  go  away  like  you  and  the 
music." 

"  Keep  it  till  I  come  again,  Flora,  and  then  I  will  bring  you 
another ;  and  remember  the  concert  we  are  to  have  at  my 
house." 
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"  Bat  I  can't  find  it,  I  don't  know  where  yon  liye.'' 

*'  That  is  trne.    Well  I  mnst  go  now/'  The  yonng  gentleman 

shook  hands  witbthe  mother,  and  with  a  smile  for  Flora,  left 

for  his  home. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Van  iveUf  the  deep  pore  foontain  of  yoniig  life. 

BnoM. 

MB.  CLARENDON'S  plans  for  the  fatnre  were  yagne  and 
dreamy.  He  had  hitherto  lived  a  life  of  pleasure,  though 
he  had  indolently  pursued  his  law  studies,  since  his  return  from 
college.  He  was  fond  of  any  intellectual  pursuit,  and  perse- 
Tering  in  any  aim  which  inspired  his  ambition  ;  but  the 
Tisionary  project  which  he  had  recently  nursed,  of  taking  an 
extenslTe  tour  abroad,  unfitted  him  for  actual  exertion  at 
home. 

Consequently,  he  passed  his  hours  in  luxurious  Indolence, 
with  a  circle  of  bachelor  friends,  who  were  erer  ready  to  help 
him  waste  his  time  and  money.  £[is  yiolent  grief  for  his 
mother's  death  wore  away  ;  and  in  excitement,  he  drowned  the 
sorrow  that  for  three  months  had  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
spirits. 

Having  satisfied  his  conscience  with  the  fulfillment  of  his 
mother's  wishes  regarding  Mrs.  Islington,  and  gratified  th« 
fancy  of  the  child  in  going  to  the  opera,  although  he  some- 
times thought  of  little  Flora,  they  retained  no  strong  hold  of  his 
memory  ;  and  in  more  exciting  scenes  the  widow  and  her  little 
daughter  were  forgotten.  He  perhaps  would  never  have  again 
recalled  them,  had  he  not  chanced,  while  pursuing  his  way  to 
his  office,  to  have  caught  sight  of  the  little  girl  standing  by 
some  baskets  of  strawberries,  looking  at  them  eagerly,  and 
wistfully. 

The  dress  of  the  child  was  foreign  in  its  style  ;  and  seemed 
made  of  faded  bits  of  odd  material.  She  wore  a  straw  hat 
tied  down  at  the  ears,  which  half-concealed  her  face.  Mr. 
Clarendon  hesitated,  then  finally  resolved  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Flora,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  looking  at  ?" 
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The  color  of  the  child  mounted  at  the  address  of  her  old 
friend,  whose  coming  she  had  long  looked  for.  Her  eyes 
showed  her  glad  surprise,  bat  her  tones  faltered  as  she  said. 

**  My  mother  woald  like  some  strawberries." 

"  She  shall  haye  some,  then,  Flora  ;  bat  first,  we  will  bay  a 
pretty  basket,  and  then  fill  it  with  more  than  these  little  ones 
can  hold  :  wait  here  a  moment."  The  basket  was  soon  boaght, 
and  soon  filled  with  the  fresh  beantifol  frnit  for  the  invalid 
mother  and  her  little  delighted  daughter. 

"  She  will  be  so  glad  V  said  the  child,  as  she  turned  towards 
home. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  see  me,  as  you  -promised,  Flora," 
said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  you  live." 

"  Come  with  me  now,  and  I  will  show  you." 

"  But  my  mother  will  so  like  the  strawberries." 

'*  And  don't  you  like  them,  too  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  but  she  is  sick,  and  her  grapes  are  all  gone." 

Mr.  Clarendon  felt  reproached  ;  he  knew  his  mother  would 
not  have  allowed  the  invalid  to  pine  for  any  luxury  which  she 
could  have  provided  her. 

''Well,  then,  take  home  the*  berries,  and  come  to  this  same 
q)ot,  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve.    Will  you  remember?" 

''  Oh,  yes."  The  little  girl  was  soon  out  of  sight,  her  cheeks 
now  bright  as  her  berries,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  thought  her  lipa 
were  much  redder. 

Flora  was  on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  her  hair 
neatly  dressed,  and  a  smile  beaming  on  her  face.  She  brought 
many  kind  messages  from  her  mother,  which  were  incoherently 
delivered,  in  her  excitement  to  see  Mr.  Clarendon's  home. 

But  when  she  arrived  there,  and  was  greeted  by  the  stiff 
housekeeper  with  a  stare  of  surprise,  and  by  the  other  ser- 
vants, who  saw  her  from  the  basement,  as  she  went  up  the 
high  steps  with  their  master,  she  shrunk  affrighted,  and  wanted 
to  go  back.  *'  But  you  have  not  been  into  the  parlor  yet, 
Flora,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I  have,  too,  some  flowers  and 
birds  to  show  yon  ;  and  then,  you  know,  you  promised  to  sing 
to  me  after  you  came." 

"  Do  you  live  here  with  that  woman  ?"  said  Flora,  eying  the 
housekeeper  in  the  distance. 

''  Yes ;  I  have  no  one  to  live  with  me  now  but  servants. 
Won't  you  stay  with  me  ?" 
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^  And  leaye  mj  mother  I'^  The  child's  eyes  opened  with 
reproach  and  feeling. 

^  Oh,  no,  Flora  ;  bat  yon  will  come  often  ;  and  jon  shall  be 
mj  little  sister,  and  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  play  on  my  harp 
and  piano.  Gome  with  me  now,  and  we  will  see  i  yon  remem- 
ber any  of  yonr  operarmnsic.'' 

Flora  was  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  beautifnl  things 
she  saw,  and  ran  firom  one  picture  to  another,  and  viewed  her- 
self at  length  in  each  spacions  mirror,  and  fell  into  ecstasies 
with  the  "  little  boys  and  girls,"  as  she  called  the  statuettes 
and  marble  figores  which  ornamented  the  rooms;  but  one 
touch  of  the  melodious  instmment  on  which  Mr.  Clarendon 
l^ayed,  brought  her  to  his  side. 

^  You  sing,  Flora,  and  I  will  play/'  said  he. 

The  child  was  instantly  inspired  ;  and,  in  clear,  superb  tones, 
warbled  an  Italian  soog,  with  compass  and  skill.  Mr.  Claren- 
don was  enchanted,  though  he  greatly  feared,  by  swelling  her 
Toice  so  young,  that  she  would  ruin  it  for  maturer  years.  •  Her 
aweet  strains  fascinated  him ;  and  he  kept  her  singing  and 
trilling  her  notes,  while  he  played  for  her,  delighting  the  little 
•ongstress,  in  return,  with  an  accompaniment  so  rare  to  her  ear. 

After  leaTing  the  piano,  he  insisted  upon  her  staying  longer 
to  see  his  books  and  pictures  in  his  library  ;  and,  white  there, 
told  her  ''that,  when  she  went  to  school,  she  would  have  some 
of  the  prettiest  for  h^  own." 

*'  Bat  I  don't  like  to  be  shut  up— I  like  to  run  about  where 
I  please,  I  hate  schools — I  went  once  with  Nancy  Bell.'^ 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  goyemess  better  ?" 

"What's  that r 

"  Why,  it  isn't  a  bear,  nor  a  catamount.  It  is  a  nice,  pretty 
lady,  that  will  teach  you,  and  make  a  lady  of  you.'^ 

'*  I  can  make  a  hidy  of  myself." 

"How?" 

"If  I  could  get  flounces,  and  rings,  and  feathers,  and  a 
porasoL" 

"  Do  you  want  a  parasol  ?  Here's  some  money.  Tou  can 
bay  one  when  you  go  home." 

"  No — Nancy  Bell  will  laugh,  besides  my  mother  won't  let 
me  take  gentlemen's  money." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  hare  a  parasol,  and  to  go  to  school ; 
and  by-and-by,  perhaps,  I  will  take  you  to  Italy.  Don't  yon 
know  where  Italy  is !" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  home.  I  liTed  there  once.  Papa  found 
mama  there.     Bat  can't  I  go  to  Italj  and  not  go  to  school  ?" 

**  Bat  I  tell  yon.  Flora,  that  1  wish  yoa  to  learn,  and  not 
grow  up  a  wandering  gipsy." 

"  You  do  ?    Who  are  yoa  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  be  yonr  gaardian,  and  if  yoa  will  do  as  I  say,  I 
will  be  kind  to  yoa." 

"  Perhaps  I  won't  like  to  do  what  yoa  say." 

"  But  you  must." 

Plora  looked  up  into  the  deep-set  eyes,  that  bent  a  decisiye, 
half  gentle,  half  stern  look  upon  her  face,  and  seemed  to  try  to 
see  what  she  could  read  in  their  expression.  Her  mother's 
were  mild  and  soft,  and  she  rarely  said  she  must,  and  now  she 
wondered  if  any  one  else  had  a  right  to  say  so  to  her. 

Mr.  Clarendon  continued,  ''  Which  will  you  do,  go  to  school, 
or  have  a  goyerness  at  my  house  V 

**  I  won't  haye  either,  school  or  goyerness  ;  I  will  stay  home 
with  my  mother,  and  play  on  my  luty." 

Flora's  eyes  now  flashed,  her  temper  was  roused,  and  her 
will  determined.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  naturally  imperious,  and 
feeling  the  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  the  chUd,  and  knowing 
her  mother's  wishes,  resolyed  to  make  her  conform  to  his  pro- 
position. 

He  was  as  self-willed  as  Flora,  and  though  he  liked  her,  he 
determined  that  her  caprice  should  not  thwart  his  plans. 

"  I  will  giye  you  that  little  white  boy  in  the  corner,  if  you 
will  try  to  learn,"  said  he. 

"  It  can't  talk  to  me,"  said  Flora  ;  ''  it's  dead." 

"  I  will  give  you  anything  you  like  best,  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  it  is." 

''But  my  mother  loves  me,  and  if  you  take  me  away  from 
her,  all  the  world  and  aU  there  is  in  it,  won't  be  as  good  as 
that." 

**  Poor  affectionate  child  1"  thought  Clarendon,  "  she  is  head- 
strong and  self-willed,  but  has  a  love  strong  as  death  where 
she  places  it."  He  thought  how  soon,  as  with  himself,  that 
tender  tie  would  be  broken,  to  which  she  so  tenaciously  clung ; 
and  his  heart  pitied  her,  in  prospect  of  the  desoUtion  that  must 
come  upon  her.  His  resolution  was  formed.  Flora  Isling- 
ton should  be  his  ward — ^his  little  adopted  sister — ^there  was 
something  about  her  that  interested  him,  and  excited  his  wish 
to  have  her  dependent  upon  him,  and  to  love  him.    But  he 
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mast  be  able  to  inflaence  her,  to  make  her  conform  to  his  plans, 
and  to  educate  her  was  now  his  chief  desire. 

He  insisted  upon  Flora  having  a  lancb  with  him,  when  he 
brought  out  of  the  sideboard  all  the  delicacies  he  coald  find, 
which,  spreading  on  the  table,  he  made  her,  after  drawing  up 
her  chair,  partake  of.  This  movement  restored  Flora's  good 
nature,  who  poured  forth  a  volley  of  questions,  and  delighted 
Mr.  Clarendon  with  her  arch  replies  to  his  playful  bantering 
talk.  But  he  found  that,  amiable  as  she  appeared,  there 
was  no  yielding  on  her  part  the  point  of  school  controversy, 
and  he  saw  little  hope  of  winning  her  over  to  the  decision  he 
required. 

He  determined  the  following  day  to  converse  with  her 
mother  upon  the  subject,  and  to  acquaint  her  with  his  designs 
regarding  her  daughter,  and  if  she  acquiesced,  to  try  some 
other  argument  with  the  child  to  overcome  her  repugnance  to 
instruction. 

Flora  returned  home  delighted  with  her  visit,  and  related  to 
her  mother  all  that  she  saw,  and  all  the  enjoyment  she  had 
with  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  was  especially  animated  and  eloqnent 
regarding  "  the  concert." 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Mr.  Clarendon  postponed  bis  visit 
to  Mrs.  Islington  ;  other  matters  engrossed  him,  and  Flora's 
repugnance  to  go  to  school  dampened  the  plea€ure  he  had  antici- 
pated in  educating  her.  But  the  project  being  again  revived 
in  his  mind,  he  determined  no  longer  to  delay  the  interview, 
and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Islington,  to  open  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain  fully  her  opinion  and  judgment  on  the 
matter.  But  a  few  short  weeks  had  wrought  a  fearful  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  frail  being  he  sought,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  her  dwelling,  he  found  her  in  a  dying  state.  Her 
physician  was  with  her,  and  neighbors,  who  had  been  roused 
by  Flora's  shrieks,  were  around  her  bed. 

"When  Mr.  Clarendon  approached  the  dying  woman,  she 
recognized  him  with  an  outstretched  hand,  and  pointed  to  her 
little  girl,  who  lay  almost  insensible  across  a  chair  by  her  pil- 
low. He  sat  down  by  the  child,  and  attempted  to  raise  her 
head,  but  it  fell  almost  death-like  over  his  arm. 

•'Flora,"  ssAd  he,  "speak  to  your  poor  mother."  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and'  finally  seized  the  languid  hand  that 
attempted  to  reach  hers,  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  while  she 
moaned,  "  You  won't  die  ;  they  told  me  you  would,  and  that  I 
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might  kiss  you  once  more.  But  you  are  better  now,  and  won't 
leave  poor  Flora." 

"  You  distress  your  mother,  don't  talk  so,  Flora,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

But  the  child  sobbed,  and  still  uttered  words  of  frantic 
anguish,  only  soothed  by  the  promise  that  she  should  not  be 
taken  away  if  she  remained  quiet.  But  the  death  scene  was 
near  at  hand,  and  the  child  lifted  up  to  the  cold  lips  of  the 
dying  mother  for  her  last  embrace,  and  torn  away  amidst 
shrieks  of  uncontrolled  anguish. 

An  appealing  glance  from  the  still  conscious  mother  brought 
Mr.  Clarendon  to  her  side  ;  her  looks  fell  on  her  distracted 
child,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Who  will  take  care  of  her  ?" 

"  Will  you  trust  her  with  me  ?"  questioned  the  young  man, 
as  he  bent  over  the  pallid  lips  of  the  departing  parent. 

"  To  you,  and  my  God,*'  she  murmured. 

'*  I  will  keep  the  trust ^^^  ho  replied,  A  smile  stole  over  her 
face,  and  thus  her  spirit  passed  away. 

Mr.  Clarendon  remained  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  until 
after  the  funeral — ^for  the  most  time  endeavoring  to  soothe  the 
distress  of  the  bereaved  child,  who  finally  sunk  into  a  stupor 
of  grief,  in  which  she  was  borne  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Clarendon. 

For  a  time  Flora's  situation  wholly  absorbed  her  young 
patron,  and  his  efforts  to  soothe  her  were  untiring.  In  the 
day  time  she  rested  in  hia  library  on  a  couch,  where  she  lay 
and  cried,  and  at  times  nttercd  such  bitter  lamentations,  that 
words  of  kindness  were  unavailing  to  soothe  her  ;  and  at  night, 
when  she  awoke,  and  missed  her  mother,  her  sad  wailings 
would  reach  his  ear,  and  draw  him  to  her  bed-side,  where, 
with  her  hand  in  his,  she  would  finally  fall  asleep.  The  house- 
keeper's rough,  but  kind  ways,  frightened  her ;  and  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  forced  to  forbid  a  servant  from  approaching 
her  until  the  violence  of  her  grief  was  assuaged,  and  she  began 
to  feel  more  at  home. 

He  brought  her  meals  to  her,  himself ;  which  were  generally 
carried  away  untasted — ^a  little  drink  alone  sustaining  her. 

And  when  she  finally  began  to  wander  about  the  house,  in 
her  little  black  dress,  with  her  large  black  eyes,  and  pale  face, 
looking  seemingly  for  something  lost,  she  saddened  all  who 
looked  upon  her. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  with  her  old  lute,  but  without  touch- 
ing a  chord.    She  watered  her  mother's  flowers,  which  had  been 
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brought  to  comfort  her,  but  did  little  else.  Mr.  Clarendon 
could  not  persuade  her  to  ride,  though  he  promised  to  go  with 
her,  and  to  show  her  the  beautiful  green-house  she  had  long 
wished  to  see.  He  finally  became  alarmed  with  her  constant 
gloom,  and  consulted  a  physician,  who  advised  that  she  should 
be  placed  among  some  young  companions,  and  obliged  to  exert 
herself  with  some  occupation. 

But  Mr.  Clarendon  knew  that  she  became  frantic  if  the 
word  school  was  mentioned  to  her,  and  saw  more  forcibly  than 
the  doctor  the  diflSculty  of  accomplishing  her  removal. 

But  as  she  grew  worse  daily,  he  finally  resolved  to  travel 
with  her,  hoping  that  a  short  tour  would  restore  her  health  and 
spirits.  Quiet  and  wretched  as  she  seemed,  still  Mr.  Clarendon 
became  fond  of  his  little  charge,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
honse,  looked  eagerly  for  the  little  pale  Aice  to  greet  him  ;  and 
for  the  clasp  of  the  tiny  fingers  that  came  sliding  softly  into 
his. 

But  when  he  left  her,  she  manifested  no  emotion  ;  only  look- 
ing up  with  a  wistful  gaze,  and  following  him  to  the  door ;  when 
she  would  turn  sadly,  and  go  into  the  library,  where  he  usually 
sat,  and  look  at  the  clock — watching  it  mostly  until  he 
returned. 

When  she  heard  his  step,  the  bright  flush  so  peculiar  and 
eranescent,  on  her  cheek,  would  mount  for  an  instant ;  but 
the  bound  was  lost  to  her  springing  step  ;  and  her  eyes  grew 
sunken  and  larger.  Mr.  Clarendon  sometimes  feared  that  Flora 
was  in  a  decline  ;  but  her  beautifully  formed  chest  and  strong 
lungs  seemed  to  forbid  this.  That  her  nervous  system  was 
dangerously  shattered,  was  evident,  and  her  health  seriously 
affected.  He  was  much  puzzled  and  troubled  to  know  what 
course  to  adopt  with  her ;  she  seemed  too  delicate  to  be  left  with 
servants,  and  he,  having  been  free  from  care  or  responsibihty, 
could  not  nurse  her  himself,  or  devote  as  much  time  to  her  as 
she  seemed  to  require.  A  stranger  alarmed  and  distressed  her  ; 
and  her  cries  of  anguish,if  left  with  them,  pained  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  forced  to  exclude  them  from  her.  Every  one  grew 
weary  of  her  grief,  and  the  exhibition  of  her  antipathy  to  all 
around  her,  but  her  new  friend  and  protector  ;  consequently 
she  was  left  alone  until  he  came  home  to  soothe  her.  Sho 
was  not  troublesome,  but  was  satisfied  to  be  near  him,  though 
he  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  spent  his  time  in  writing  or  read- 
ing.    All  that  belonged  to  him  she  liked,  and  finally  petted. 
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bat  his  dog  ;  this  -she  seemed  to  dislike,  and  was  jealous 
of.  She  called  hlra  ugly  and  disagreeable,  and  would,  if  she 
could  6nd  him,  shut  him  from  the  library  before  his  master 
returned. 

Flora  knew,  then,  that  his  hand  would  rest  alone  upon  her 
head  ;  that  he  would  play  with  her  curls,  instead  of  Sappho's  ; 
and  that  on  her  face  alone  would  his  eyes  be  fixed.  Flora  had 
a  jealous,  exacting  spirit,  but  one  devoted  and  sacrificing  to 
those  who  won  her  love.  This,  Mr.  Clarendon  liked  ;  he  was 
fond  of  being  worshiped,  and  being  selfishly  inclined,  looked 
for  idolatry  from  those  to  whom  he  showed  preference  ;  taking 
little  pains  to  merit  it. 

To  Flora  he  had  been  more  disinterested  and  kind  than  he 
had  ever  been  known  to  be  to  another.  Circumstances,  and 
the  child's  promising  beauty  and  talents,  had  drawn  him  into 
assuming  her  guardianship  ;  and  he  now  meant,  as  soon  as  she 
was  well  enough  to  control,  to  place  her  at  some  boarding- 
school  in  the  city,  while  he  went  abroad  to  travel  for  several 
years  ;  thinking  that  when  he  returned,  she  might  be  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  enough  to  amuse  him,  and,  perhaps,  hold 
the  place  in  his  afifections  of  an  adopted  sister. 

Of  this.  Flora  knew  nothing.  He  had  yet  not  dared  to 
impart  to  her  his  intentions ;  and  determining  to  first  travel 
with  her  on  a  southern  tour,  to  benefit  her  health,  he  thought 
she  might  then  be  better  prepared  for  his  resolution.  She 
seemed  now  so  frail  and  had  suffered  so  acutely,  he  dared  not 
agitate  her  by  the  thought  of  separation.  So  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  her  journey,  and  he  started  for  Washing- 
ton, with  his  young  and  delicate  charge.  She  at  first  remained 
passive  and  indifferent  to  new  scenes  ;  and  manifested  her 
asual  repngnance  to  strangers,  and  if  she  found  her  guardian 
more  engrossed  with  others  than  herself,  she  had  turns  of 
moodiness  and  irritability,  which  often  vexed  and  annoyed  him. 
But  she  had  so  fascinating  a  way  of  coaxing  him  into  good 
hamor ;  and  so  lovingly  showed  him  that  she  was  wretched 
without  him,  that  the  spoiled  child  was  soon  forgiven,  and  his 
little  Flora  again  his  pet.  A  fortnight's  travel  was  not  with- 
out its  favorable  influence  on  her  health  ;  and  the  youthful 
guardian  -was  soon  repaid  by  the  rapid  improvement  in  her 
spirits.  Perhaps  she  was  happier,  for  being  rarely  separated 
from  her  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  Clarendon  began  to  take  great  pride  in  her  appear- 
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ance,  and  admiration  of  her  beanty  gratified  him  mach,  thongh 
to  his  eyes,  she  had  lost  mach  of  it,  since  her  mother's  death  ; 
and  he  feared  that  she  woald  always  lack  that  round  develop- 
ment of  form,  so  essential  to  his  standard  of  loveliness.  Flora 
was  spiritnelle  and  fairy-like,  bnt  she  had  been,  and  was  still, 
rery  pale ;  and  her  black  eyes,  and  raven  black  hair,  made  her 
look  at  times  wild  and  unearthly — so  much  so,  that  in  the  cars 
or  on  the  steamboat,  strangers  were  attracted  towards  her, 
and  if  they  once  caught  a  smile  on  her  face,  the  charm  she 
exercised  was  potent  and  fascinating. 

Mr,  Clarendon  was,  however,  the  only  one  who  could  excite 
it,  thongh  he  as  often  made  her  cry,  and  roused  her  rebellious 
feelings,  by  compelling  her  to  follow  his  tastes  rather  than  her 
own.  She  wept  bitterly  at  being  obliged  to  throw  aside  her 
old  dresses,  which  she  said  her  mother  had  made ;  and  remained 
by  herself  one  whole  day,  because  compelled  to  assume,  instead, 
fiuhionable  attire. 

Though  usually  indulgent,  Mr.  Clarendon  was  punctilious  in 
such  matters,  and  so  resolute  in  this,  that  she  finally  became 
reconciled  to  an  exquisite  robe  of  black,  in  lieu  of  her  old 
Italian  fabrics — consoled  by  the  thought,  that  her  guardian 
liked  her  appearance  better  thus  arrayed.  They  continued 
their  journey  on  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Havana,  and 
returned  to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks — ^bring- 
ing back  with  them,  renewed  health,  and,  to  Flora,  partially 
restored  spirits. 

Sappho  came  bounding  towards  her,  on  her  arrival,  which, 
contrary  to  her  old  feelings,  pleased  her;  and  she  was  induced 
to  pet  and  caress  him.  Her  arms  were  around  his  neck  when 
his  master  entered  the  library  ;  the  dog  instantly  broke  loose 
from  the  little  girl,  and,  with  a  leap,  jnmped  upon  the  former. 

The  salutation  was  cordially,  affectionately  returned  ;  Flora, 
meanwhile,  looking  on  with  starting  tears,  and  a  pouting  lip. 

Mr.  Clarendon  observed  her,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
while  he  said  :  *'  Ton  little  selfish  witch  !  can't  I  shake  a  dog^s 
paw  but  you  must  cry  about  it  ?" 

Poor  Flora  now  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and 
ran  and  hid  herself  on  the  sofa  pillow,  where  Benson,  the» 
housekeeper,  found  her  afterwards  asleep,  with  her  long  eye- 
lashes still  wet  with  her  tears. 

"  That  child  is  the  most  contrary,  spoiled  young  'un  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Benson,  who  witnessed  her  jealousy  of  the  dog. 
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"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

■**  Why,  she  went  to  sleep  after  her  mad  fit,  just  as  though 
dogs  were  to  be  turned  out  doors  for  her  whims.  The  child  is 
looking  better,  though  ;  if  her  mother  wasn't  dead,  I'd  like  to 
slap  her  sometimes.'* 

**  Poor  thing !  she's  tired,  Benson  ;  cover  her  up  with  my 
cloak." 

**  Hadn't  she  better  be  got  up  to  tea,  and  then  be  put  to 
bed?" 

"  No  ;  don't  waken  her.  I'll  carry  her  something  bye-and- 
bye." 

''  Just  the  way,"  growled  the  housekeeper ;  "  she's  humored 
to  death,  and  will  rule  him,  to  pay  for  it,  some  day." 

But  Flora  was  too  little  and  too  delicate,  in  Mr.  Claren- 
don's estimation,  to  combal  with  ;  and,  willful  as  she  was,  while 
she  was  affectionate  and  loving,  he  was  satisfied  with  her.  He 
loved  to  see  her  around,  for  the  first  time,  among  his  birds  and 
books,  and  manifesting  her  old  enjoyment  in  music.  His  ear 
was  gratified  again  by  her  warbling  tones,  and  her  enthusiastic 
delight  in  his  accompaniment  to  her  singing.  But  his  outward 
occupations  increased  upon  him,  and  the  love  of  his  profession 
became  more  devoted,  and  his  ambition  greater  to  attain 
eminence  as  an  advocate  and  counsellor.  Yet  this  ambition 
was  much  interfered  with  by  his  projected  tour ;  and  he 
resolved  soon  to  dispose  of  his  little  charge,  and  leave  home. 

But  mouths  still  passed  away,  his  purpose  unfulfilled,  while 
little  Flora  grew  more  than  ever  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
and  the  child  more  jmssiouately  fond  of  him.  She  accom- 
panied him  on  many  of  his  rides,  and  shared  his  meals — his 
only  companion.  She  learned  to  pour  his  tea  ;  and  her  fairy- 
like attentions  and  devotion  became  fascinating  and  endearing, 
and  he  never  felt  a  task  more  painful  than  to  tell  Flora  of  their 
coming  separation. 

But  the  school  was  sought  out ;  and  rich  promise  of  remu- 
neration offered  for  sympathy  and  kindness  to  his  little  ward, 
after  his  departure. 

Mr.  Clarendon  possessed  great  decision  and  firmness  of 
character,  and  resolution  to  carry  out  plans  once  formed  ;  and, 
feeling  that  it  was  best  for  Flora  that  she  should  be  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  that  it  was  conformable  to  his 
pleasure  to  travel,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  inform  her  of  his 
plans,  unpleasant  as  it  might  be  to  her  to  receive  the  declaration. 
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Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  six  weeks  after  their  return 
firom  their  tonr,  he  called  Flora  from  the  green-house,  to 
which  she  had  run  to  gather  a  rose  for  him,  saying  to  her  that 
be  had  something  to  tell  her,  before  going  to  his  office. 

She  came  running  towards  him,  sparkling  and  affectionate, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  with  her  confiding  smile  ;  and  seemed 
so  happy  once  more,  he  shrunk  for  a  moment  from  the  duty 
deToIying  upon  him. 

After  she  had  taken  her  old  seat  by  his  side,  while  his  hand 
rested  upon  hpr  curls,  he  said,  averting  his  eyes,  "  Flora,  you 
are  now  in  your  eleventh  year,  and  can  as  yet  only  read  and 
write,  and  that  imperfectly.  Your  education  is  sadly  deficient, 
and  if  you  go  on  so  without  improvement — why,  Flora,  when 
you  grow  up,  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  you  V 

Mr.  Clarendon  paused,  and  looked  at  Flora — she  was  very 
serious,  but  manifested  none  of  her  old  violence  of  feeling, 
when  the  subject  was  introduced. 

'*  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  yon  ashamed  of  me  1"  she  said, 
while  her  eyes  flashed  with  wounded  pride. 

"Well,  then,  my  little  girl,  you  must  go  to  a  boarding- 
school,  and  learn,  so  that  when  I  return  from  Europe,  I  may 
find  yon  improved — an  accomplished  young  lady." 

Flora  heard  nothing  but  the  word  Europe,  and  of  his 
going  away. 

Her  little  face  turned  ashy  pale,  as  she  looked  up  with 
intense  earnestness,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  he  could  mean  to 
leave  her. 

'*  Will  you  go  away  ?''  said  she,  her  lip  quivering. 

"  Yes,  for  awhile,  Flora,  but  I  will  write  to  you,  and  you 
must  learn  to  write  to  me,  and  make  yourself  as  happy  as  you 
can  with  your  books,  and  the  kind  teachers  I  shall  place  you 
with." 

"  Go  away !  far,  far  away !  without  me,  and  leave  me 
alone."  The  distracted  child  now  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears,  sobbing  at  intervals,  as  if  her  heart  would  burst  with 
sorrow.  Then  suddenly  rising,  she  threw  her  little  arms  about 
her  guardian's  neck,  and  frantically  screamed  : 

"  Take  me  with  you  !  oh  !  take  me  with  you  .'" 

"  No,  Flora  ;  I  cannot  take  you  with  me  ;  and  you  must  be 
reasonable  and  good,  and  not  distress  me  with  your  tears  or 
remonstrances." 

"  But  I  want  to  go  with  you,  and  I  hate  to  go  to  school." 
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**  I  know  that,  but  yon  must  conform  to  my  wishes.  I  shall 
not  think  yon  love  me  nnless  you  do  so  cheerfully.  I  shall 
feel  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  you  must  be  educated,  or  I  must 
give  you  up,  for  ever,  Flora." 

"  For  ever !  Oh  I  I  will  go — where  to  ?  I  don't  care  where, 
after  you  are  gone." 

Flora's  head  still  lay  on  the  shoulder  of  her  guardian,  while 
be  could  feel  her  heart  beating  fearfully  next  his  own.  He  let 
her  lie  there,  and  sob,  trusting  that  when  the  first  shock  was 
over,  she  would  become  calm  and  reasonable.  He  did  not 
caress  her,  or  speak  to  her  ;  tenderness,  he  knew,  would  make 
her  more  passionate,  but  as  she  grew  calm,  he  put  her  gently 
from  him,  and  asked  her,  '^  If  she  had  resolved  to  be  acquies- 
cent to  his  wishes,  and  give  him  no  more  pain  by  her  opposi- 
tion." 

"Then,  you  won't  leave  me  far  ever  7^*  Flora  said,  with 
difficulty. 

The  appeal  touched  Louis  Clarendcm  forcibly.  He  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  tears  at  her  distress,  yet  he  would  not 
have  her  witness  auy  emotion. 

"  No,"  said  he,  calmly  ;  "  I  will  come  back  to  you  in  a  few 
years,  and  then  I  hope  to  find  you  grown  and  improved.  Per- 
haps, some  day,  I  shall  bring  a  wife  home,  to  be  a  sister  to 
you,  and  then  we  will  all  live  together." 

"  And  then  I  cannot  pour  your  tea  any  longer,  or  put 
cologne  on  your  head,  or  brush  your  hair,  or  bring  you  flowers 
— she  will  want  to  do  this.  I  shan't  like  her,  I  know.  Will 
you  take  Sappho  with  you  ?" 

"  No  I  I  will  leave  him  with  you  ?  You  will  love  him  for 
my  sake,  won't  you  ?  You  cannot  take  him  to  school,  but  you 
can  come  to  see  him  and  Benson." 

"  Benson  dont  like  me,  nor  Jessie  much.  I  am  glad  thai 
Sappho  won't  go.     Oh  !  oh  I  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall,  and 

everybody  will  be  glad.     No  father,  no  mother,  no ^"    The 

little  girl  now  threw  herself  frantically  on  an  ottoman,  and 
cried  for  a  full  hour.  Her  strength  was  finally  exhausted,  and 
she  lay  white  and  motionless,  her  tearful  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

Thus  her  guardian  left  her,  with  Sappho  at  her  feet. 

When  he  came  back  to  dinner,  Flora  was  calm,  and  her 
expression  changed.  She  said  little,  but  Mr.  Clarendon  saw 
that  she  had  resigned  herself  to  his  wishes. 

He  therefore  instantly  set  about  preparations  for  his  own 
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departure,  and  for  her  wardrobe  at  school.  Directions  were 
soon  given  for  an  outfit  sai table  for  her  ;  and  no  expense  was 
spared  to  make  it  rich  and  comfortable.  In  this,  the  child 
manifested  no  interest,  bat  went  abont  as  she  did  after  her 
mother's  funeral. 

Mr.  Clarendon  bade  the  seryants  not  regard  her  grief,  but 
to  talk  with  her  cheerfully  as  usual. 

And  so  the  days  of  preparation  went  by.  Flora  seemed " 
changed,  as  if  years  of  trial  had  passed.  She  no  longer  sought 
her  guardian  on  his  return,  ajid  only  passively  answered  his 
questions.  He  became  piqued  with  her  indifference  ;  and  cha- 
grined with  her  cold,  reserved  manner — but  he  said  nothing ; 
he  dared- not  risk  another  outburst  of  feeling,  and  so  the  hour 
of  departure — of  separation  came. 

He  carried  her  with  him  to  the  school,  having  first  informed 
her  teacher  of  her  afflictions  and  her  desolate  situation,  and 
then  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  her  before  he  bade  her  adieu. 

She  bore  her  introduction  better  than  he  expected,  to  those 
who  kindly  greeted  her,  and  assured  her  she  would  soon  be 
happy  ;  but  her  beariug  was  haughty  and  reserved. 

The  door  finally  closed  upon  tha  strangers;  and  the  guardian 
and  Flora  were  in  one  tearful  embrace.  Clarendon  held  the 
little  suffering  one  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  tenderly — ^he 
had  rarely  thus  caressed  her.  It  opened  the  flood-gates  anew; 
and  she  wept  like  one  bereft  of  hope. 

**  Now,  shall  I  take  you  to  Madame  S ,  or  leave  you 

here,  Flora  V  said  Clarendon,  huskily. 

**  Here — ^here — not  with  them." 

"  And  will  you  be  a  good  girl  ?" 

"  No  one  loves  me — all  leave  me.  I  don't  care  to  be  good," 
said  she,  sobbing. 

"  You  will  not  feel  so,  bye-and-bye.  There — look  up— kiss 
me,  dear  one  !     Good-bye .'" 

Mr.  Clarendon  extricated  himself  from  the  little  arms,  that 
cluDg  to  him  almost  convulsively  ;  and  after  placing  her  on  a 
sofa,  went  hastily  from  her,  and  rapidly  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  her  eye  seemed  caught 
From  high,  and  heightened  with  electric  thought 

BrnoH. 

POOR  Flora  was  not  left  long  alone  to  cry;  gentle  tones 
came  soon  to  soothe  her,  and  soft  hands  were  aboat  her 
aching  brow,  parting  her  curling  locks,  while  sweet,  low  voices 
bade  her  weep  no  more.  Blue  eyes,  with  their  tender,  loving 
light,  beamed  upon  her  ;  and  dark  soul-lit  orbs,  flashing  feeling, 
looked  into  the  heart  of  the  little  foreign  girl,  and  filled  with 
sympathy;  for  all  knew  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that  her 
only  friend,  her  young  guardian,  had  left  her,  to  go  abroad  for 
years.  And  though  prudence  forbade  the  sympathizing  tear 
to  fall,  in  many  a  pent-up  bosom  the  little  girl  was  pitied. 

But  when  the  disconsolate  child  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
begged  to  be  left  alone,  she  did  not  plead  in  vain  ;  but  was 
allowed  to  go  to  her  little  snowy  bed,  and  to  cover  up  her 
throbbing  temples,  as  if  with  light  she  could  shut  out  memory 
and  anguish.  But  no  darkness  or  seclusion  could  deafen  the 
tones  of  the  absent — ^ringing,  still  ringing,  they  came  on  her 
ear,  till,  like  the  knell  of  a  funeral  dirge,  sounded  that  long 
farewell;  and  dearly  treasured  was  that  precious  kiss,  so  rarely 
bestowed,  in  the  memory  of  the  desolate  child. 

But  we  will  no  longer  dwell  on  Flora's  early  sorrows,  for 
days  of  light,  and  pensive  joy,  came  at  length  to  her  darkened 
spirit.  Young  hearts  disclosed  to  her  their  loving  depths, 
welling  up  with  gushing  fondness,  for  the  little  orphan  ;  and 
hours  of  summer  brightness  brought  warmth  and  fragrance  to 
the  crushed  and  tender  plant ;  while  guardian  angels  seemed 
to  whisper  peace  and  hope  to  the  heart  of  the  little  Mimosa. 

And  though  a  dim,  pale  vision,  with  gentle  step  and  sweet 
tones,  came  on  her  memory  in  many  a  sunlit  and  starry  hour; 
and  again  and  again,  in  fancy,  she  was  clasped  to  her  mother's 
bosom ;  and,  with  a  fascinated  spell,  she  lingered  on  the  recol- 
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lection  of  him  who  had  soothed  her  ia  her  desolation  ;  yet  time 
brought  a  calm  over  her  turbulent  spirit,  and  ambition  awoke 
in  her  breast  a  desire  to  retrieve  her  hours  of  idleness,  and  to 
enter  into  that  mysterious  world  of  knowledge,  the  threshold 
of  which  she  had  scarcely  passed.  When  she  saw  around  her 
the  beautiful  and  gifted,  sparkling  with  intelligence,  derived 
from  a  storehonse  of  rich  attainments,  she  resolved  to  garner 
for  herself  the  same  rich  treasures — ^and  that  he,  who  had 
raised  her  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  should  not  return  and 
*'  be  ashamed  "of  the  child  of  his  adoption. 

Letters  soon  came  to  Flora  from  her  guardian — such  sweet 
and  beautiful  ones,  too  ! — oh  I  what  a  hoarded  treasure  they 
were  I  How  often  she  stole  away  to  read  them,  that  she 
might  kiss  them  alone  by  herself.  Curious  and  pretty 
things  too,  came  to  Flora  from  abroad;  and,  finally,  her  guar- 
dian's miniature;  and  all  he  asked  in  return,  was  for  her  to 
write  him,  and  to  send  him  one  of  her  silken  curls,  as  a  proof 
of  her  love. 

Now,  how  badly  she  felt  that  she  could  not  better  fulfill  the 
task  ;  how  greatly  she  coveted  the  cultivated  hand,  and  pen  of 
the  accomplished  writer — thus  was  Flora  stimulated  to  improve 
— and  she  rapidly  succeeded  in  her  efforts — ^her  bright  intellect 
daily  expanding  under  the  fostering  influence  of  her  teachers ; 
while  her  spirit  softened  under  affliction,  and  her  love  grew 
deeper,  and  more  intense,  for  all  that  inspired  the  warmth  of 
her  nature. 

She  was  a  child  that  formed  strong  friendships  among  her 
playmates,  if  her  high-spirited  demeanor  often  caused  her 
trouble  and  enmity.  She  abhorred  meanness,  and  despised 
deceit ;  and  though  she  often  incurred  censure  by  her  indiscre- 
tion and  willfulness,  her  freedom  from  dupHcity  gained  her  the 
love  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  For  a  year,  her  guardian 
wrote  her  frequently,  and  tenderly — when  his  letters  became 
fewer  and  colder,  though  ever  kind  and  considerate.  Her  purse 
was  kept  amply  supplied,  and  no  girl  in  the  school  was  more 
elegantly  dressed  than  the  ward  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  But  the 
marked  change  in  the  style  and  length  of  his  epistles,  at  first 
caused  her  uneasiness  ;  but  then  she  thought  her  guardian  had 
BO  much  to  occupy  him,  and  the  alteration  was  so  gradual,  that 
her  solicitude  finally  wore  away.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  she 
heard  more  seldom  ;  and  as  she  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  her 
once  beloved  guardian  was  like  a  dream  on  her  fancy — a  some- 
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thing  to  bewilder,  to  excite  her  memory,  and  pass  away — ^as  a 
pleasant  vision  of  the  departed  comes — not  with  the  same  sorrow, 
bat  akin  to  it.  Bat  Flora  was  happily  absorbed  in  her  stadies, 
and  derived  intense  pleasure  from  her  pursuits  ;  and  music,  as 
it  ever  had  been,  continued  with  her  an  absorbing  passion. 
She  had  the  instruction  of  the  most  able  masters  ;  and  becanoe 
an  accomplished  proficient  in  the  science,  giving  promise  of  a 
vocalist  of  the  first  order.  In  every  musical  circle,  to  which 
she  was  introduced,  no  young  performer  could  draw  about  them 
so  admiring  a  crowd  as  Flora  Islington.  She  had  changed 
much  personally  in  the  space  of  four  years.  Her  form  had 
rounded  to  maturity ;  and  though  still  light  and  elastic,  was 
rich  in  fallness  and  womanly  perfection. 

The  thin  cheeks  of  the  child  had  become  plump,  and  of  a 
delicate  oval  form,  and  her  lips  of  a  brighter  cherry-red.  The 
•tint  of  her  skin  was  of  that  rare,  but  beautiful  shade,  that  the 
clear  olive  of  the  European  south  assumes,  when  brightened 
by  an  American  sun.  To  no  other  complexion,  is  such  a  color 
imparted — and  no  skin  wears  so  soft,  bewitching  a  down. 

But  of  the  change  in  Flora,  Mr.  Clarendon  knew  nothing. 
He  felt  satisfied  with  her  letters,  the  elegance  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  with  the  improvement  she  evinced  in  her  composi- 
tion. This  he  attributed  much  to  her  teachers.  He  could  not 
believe  in  so  rapid  a  change;  the  reports  of  her  instructors, 
and  the  account  of  her  happiness  gratified  him,  and  removed 
the  solicitade  he  felt,  when  he  left  her  in  her  grief  -and  loneli- 
ness. But  he  had  since  travelled  over  the  wide  world ;  and  in 
the  most  distinguished  society  of  foreign  nations — ^in  the  circles 
of  the  gay — ^the  courtly  and  brilliant ;  the  little  pale  image 
of  suffering  which  he  had  left  behind,  was  faint  in  his  recollec- 
tion. And  when  "  little  Flora "  came  across  his  memory,  for 
there  were  times  when  he  remembered  the  loving  child,  the 
vision  was  ever  spirit-like  and  pensive. 

A  change,  too,  had  taken  place  with  the  youthful  Louis  Cla- , 
rendon.     Travel  had  refined,  and  cultivated  his  always  high- 
bred manner,  and  given  that  ease  to  his  deportment,  that 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  the  highest  order  of  society, 
can  alone  impart. 

His  tour  had  been  taken  under  peculiar,  and  advantageous 
circumstances. 

The  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  had  been 
his  companions.    The  lore  of  the  former  had  lent  the  rich  fund 
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of  histodc  fact  to  the  chann  of  new  scenes,  while  the  imaginsr 
tion  which  soared  on  Fancy's  wing,  added  poetry  to  sublimity. 

The  Past  with  its  golden  hoard,  its  romantic  legends,  and 
its  antiqae  stores,  like  "  apples  of  gold,  in  pictures  of  silver," 
was  added  to  the  glorious,  fruitful  Present. 

Four  years  of  travel  had  polished  and  refined  the  outward 
being,  adding  to  his  stock  of  information  a  richer  fund,  and  a 
fertOe  resource  for  future  years.  But  Louis  Clarendon 
returned  with  a  character  unimproved.  In  the  gay  saloons  of 
Paris  he  had  imbibed  no  high-toned  views  of  morality,  and 
among  the  seductive  and  beautiful  with  whom  he  had  flirted, 
and  whiled  away  his  leisure  hours,  his  tastes  had  become  no 
more  elevated,  or  his  heart  purer,  for  the  simple  refinements 
which  had  constituted  the  charm  of  his  childhood's  home.  His 
taste  had  become  extravagant  and  voluptuous,  and  during  his 
last  jear  abroad  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  high  life  had 
drawn  him,  with  whirlpool-rapidity,  into  scenes  from  which 
great  strength  of  resolution  was  required  to  extricate  himself. 

In  these  scenes  of  foreign  dissipation,  he  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten little  Flora,  and  almost  his  native  land,  but  he  resolved  to 
remain  no  longer  abroad,  and  to  seek  in  more  quiet  life  at 
home  that  rest  which  his  health  required,  as  a  restorative  for 
his  abandonment  to  pleasure.  A  heavy  disappointment  which 
he  Had  experienced  from  the  heartlessness  of  an  accomplished 
coquette,  who  had  captivated  and  enthralled  him,  but  to  aban- 
don him  for  a  newer  field  of  conquest,  disgusted  him  with  the 
sex  with  whom  he  had  been  a  star  and  a  magnet. 

After  five  years'  absence  Mr.  Clarendon  sailed  for  America. 

He  had  grown  stout  while  abroad,  and  his  figure,  always 
commanding  and  elegant,  was  now  unmistakably  distioguished. 

Flora  had  not  been  apprised  of  her  guardian's  expected 
return,  and  not  having  for  some  months  heard  from  him,  made 
herself  contented  in  the  home  in  which  he  had  placed  her, 
rarely  leaving  it,  excepting  to  visit  old  Benson  and  Sappho. 

The  girls  had  had  a  May-day  party,  when  Flora  had  been 
crowned  queen  of  the  festival,  and  had  never  looked  more 
exquisitely  lovely  than  in  her  fanciful  robes  and  floral  wreath 
with  which  she  had  been  gaily  adorned  by  a  pretty  maid  of 
honor,  chosen  for  the  occasion  and  ofi&ce. 

The  day  and  evening  had  been  passed  with  great  merriment 
by  the  band  of  happy  girls,  whose  brilliant  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  betrayed  their  enjoyment,  when  a  loud  ringing  was 
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heard  at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  and  subsequently  a 
messenger  came  to  Madame  S.  with  a  card,  on  which  was  pen- 
cilled, "  Mr.  Clarendon,  for  Miss  Islington." 

Flora  was  instantly  informed  of  the  arrival  of  her  guardian, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  her  presenting  herself  immediately  to 
him  in  the  parlor,  where  he  awaited  her. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  looked  up  Flora  soon  after  his  arrival 
home,  with  some  feeling  of  reproach  since  his  recent  neglect ; 
and  feeling  curious  to  see  her  after  his  long  absence,  he* 
hastened  promptly  to  the  school  where  he  left  her,  with  revived 
interest  in  the  little  pale  afflicted  one  he  had  parted  with  in  so 
much  sorrow.  He  trusted  that  her  tears  had  since  dried,  and 
that  she  had  grown  and  improved. 

But  as  he  sat  in  the  same  room  from  which  he  had  rapidly 
fled  five  years  since,  he  could  thiuk  of  nothing  but  the  sobbing 
distracted  child  that  he  had  torn  from  his  arms.  His  eyes 
now  rested  impatiently  upon  the  door,  while  he  longed  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  pale  spirit  thing  that  he  had  held  in  his 
embrace,  that  he  might  again  kiss  her  quivering  lips,  and  take 
her  soothingly  to  his  bosom. 

But  Flora  was  in  a  merry  dance  when  the  messenger  came 
to  her,  her  small  feet  slippered  in  white  satin,  her  form  robed 
in  a  dress  of  snowy  muslin,  her  neck  and  arms  shaded  with 
lace,  while  on  her  beautiful  clear  brow,  lay  among  her  curls  of 
silken  jet,  the  crown  df  roses.  She  was  radiant  and  beautiful 
as  was  ever  a  girl  of  fifteen,  budding  into  womanhood. 

Flora's  recollection  of  her  guardian  was  vague  and 
dreamy  ;  he  was  still  something  in  her  mind  to  venerate  and 
love,  and  she  had  no  fear  of  meeting  bim,  but  was  wild  with 
loy  at  the  news  of  his  return.  So,  like  a  home-bound  bird, 
she  winged  her  steps  through  the  long  halls,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  to  the  little  private  saloon  where  he  awaited  her. 

She  met  him  alone  at  ten  in  the  evening.  He  heard  the 
soft  fluttering  of  something  approaching,  but  as  the  door 
opened,  and  the  graceful  girl  approached  him,  he  started  back 
bewildered  and  charmed. 

"  This  is  not  Flora,"  memory  whispered,  but  the  eyes  of  the 
ward  and  her  guardian  met.  The  recognition  was  mutual — 
his  hand  clasped  hers — his  arm  was  about  her  waist,  and  soft, 
affectionate  words  met  her  ear. 

**  My  .dear  girl  1  how  you  are  changed  I"  was  all  she  heard. 
She  trembled  with  delight — ^the  intoxication  was  magnetic — ^ho 
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pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  in  the  fervent  kiss  that  met  hei 
beautiful  lips,  neglect,  forgetfulness  were  forgiven.  She  was 
again  his  loving  Flora — but  now  so  superblj  lovely  I 

Her  fanciful  appearance  was  explained,  in  her  own  engaging, 
d^ep-toned  foreign  accents,  which  seemed  to  him  as  full  of 
melody  as  her  old  songs.  They  fascinated  him  as  with  a  spell. 
He  listened,  like  one  charmed,  to  her  playful  narration  of  their 
evening's  enjoyment.  And  when  she  told  him,  that  she  had 
left  the  dance  for  him,  and  that  the  gay  party  had  lost  their 
"  fairy  queen,''  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  again,  and  tell  her  that 
he  could  not  spare  her  to  return.  But  the  shrinking  modesty 
of  the  sensitive  girl,  who  now  instinctively  felt  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  child  to  receive  his  caresses,  embarrassed  the  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  and  her  delicacy  was  respected, 
while  he  half  regretted  that  he  had  lost  his  little  familiar,  con- 
fiding Flora.  But  he  promised  to  come  often  to  see  her,  and 
if  she  could  obtain  permission,  to  take  her  to  ride  with  him, 
and  to  his  home  once  more. 

Tears  of  joy  filled  Flora's  eyes  at  the  promised  pleasure  ; 
and  though  she  could  not,  as  of  old,  meet  the  fervent  gaze 
fixed^pon  them,  she  was  happy  at  the  prospect  of  being  again 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  guardian's  society. 

An  hour  whiled  away  delightfully  to  Mr.  Clarendon  with 
his  bewitching  young  ward  ;  but  the  entrance  of  Madame, 
who  delicately  hinted,  "that  her  pupil  must  be  much 
fatigued,"  showed  him  that  he  was  an  intruder  ;  and  that  he 
must  not  infringe  upon  her  rules,  in  encroaching  upon  the 
society  of  his  beautiful  Flora — and  so,  without  even  a  parting 
kiss,  she  bade  him  adieu,  he  thought  as  stifily  as  if  she  was 
not  Ais  property,  instead  of  the  dutiful  pupil  of  the  digniGed 
Madame  S. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  haunts  me  stlU,  thoagh  many  a  year 
Has  fled,  like  some  wild  melody. 

RoOBSfl. 


THE  following  day,  a  beautiful  little  Geneva  watch,  with 
chatelaine  and  chains,  came  directed  to  Flora,  with  an 
affectionate  note  from  her  guardian,  saying,  that  in  his  joy  at 
meeting  her,  he  had  forgotten  to  give  her  the  present  which  he 
had  brought  her. 

The  delighted  Flora  received  her  gift  among  a  crowd  of  girls, 
and  a  shower  of  congratulatory  kisses  on  her  guardian's 
return,  and  for  all  the  happiness  and  beautiful  presents  he  had 
brought  her.  But  poor  Flora's  heart  was  too  full  for 
words.  She  looked  at  the  exquisite  token,  and  thought  that 
the  mines  of  Peru  could  not  buy  it  from  her  ;  and  yet,  she 
would  give  a  hundred  watches  to  have  him  come  again — to 
have  him  never  leave  her.  Then  her  frame  thrilled  with  the 
anticipation  of  going  once  more  to  his  beautiful  home,  where 
she  should  sit  again  in  the  dear  old  library — he  on  the  green 
sofa,  while  she  played  with  his  dark  curls,  with  Sappho  at 
their  feet.  The  beautiful  crimson  blushes,  peculiar  to  her  com- 
plexion, mounted  at  the  thought.  **  Oh  !  no,"  she  inwardly 
murmured,  "this  cannot  be;  he  seems  younger  and  hand- 
somer now,  and  he  is  only  my  guardian,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  love  him  so  much — but  then  she  thought  he  had  been  gone 
so  long,  that  it  was  not  strange  that  she  was  glad  and  happy 
to  see  him — ^her  old  and  only  friend.  So  the  full  heart  of 
Flora  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  while  she  went  to  ,  sleep, 
with  her  watch  in  both  hands,  hid  in  her  bosom. 

But  not  one  of  the  fair  girls,  with  their  streaming  locks 
unbound,  who  watched  her  as  she  concealed  her  treasure, 
while  they  laid  their  heads  beside  her,  knew  how  dearly  prized 
it  was,  or  how  well  she  loved  the  giver.    Now,  she  realized 
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how  noble  he  had  been  to  bestow  npon  her  the  priceless  gift  of 
an  edncation,  that  should  make  her  a  companion,  a  sister  for 
him,  and  she  resolved  that  she  would  spare  no  devotion  to  her 
books,  to  fit  her  to  fill  so  sweet  a  place  In  her  guardian's 
heart.  She  realized,  with  a  throb  of  pride,  that  she  conld 
now  sing  and  play  to  delight  his  ear  ;  and  that,  by  practice, 
she  conld  do  still  better;  and  their  old  ''concerts''  might 
come  again.  But  then  again  her  face  was  flushed  ;  she  had 
formerly  sat  on  his  knee,  or  close  by  his  side,  while  her  cheek 
had  rested  on  his  hand,  and  he  played,  and  she  sang,  the 
songs  of  her  childhood. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  am  older  now,"  and  she 
half-wished  she  was  a  little  foolish  child  again.  Flora  had  no 
mother  or  sister  to  guide  her  bewildered  judgment,  or  to 
gaard  her  heart  in  her  honr  of  greatest  peril,  ft'om  him  who 
had  promised  to  keep  the  holy  trust  reposed  in  a  parent's 
dying  honr.  Did  her  guardian,  her  guide,  realize  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  sacred  vow  ?  Look  well  to  thy  heart, 
bestower  of  that  holy  pledge — an  angel  spirit  hovers  near.  A 
yonng,  pure  heart  is  in  thy  keeping.  In  her  spotless  inno- 
cence* thon  has  taken  her  to  thy  home — abuse  not  that  child- 
like trust.     It  is  sacred  as  her  vestal  pnrity  1 

Flora  is  again  absorbed  in  her  books,  more  diligent  than 
ever.  New  inspiration  seems  to  be  given  to  her  awakening 
genius,  and,  like  diamond  flashes,'gleam  the  bright  scintillations 
in  each  effusion  that  emanates  from  her  brain. 

Her  song  is  even  more  touching  and  eloquent — happiness 
seems  to  have  lent  to  her  voice  a  more  subdued  and  delicious 
tone. 

She  was  at  the  piano  when  Mr.  Clarendon  came  again,  and 
being  much  absorbed  in  a  brilliant  opera,  he  entered  her  pre- 
sence nnheeded.  He  did  not  disturb  her  until  she  had 
ceased.  Then  he  came  forward,  and  placing  both  hands  on 
her  young  head,  lifted  her  face  gently  from  her  music — the 
long  eyelashes  were  raised,  with  a  surprised,  timid  look,  from 
her  earnest  eyes — when,  with  impulse  and  joy,  she  clasped  the 
bands  that  fell  on  her  shoulders,  as  he  exclaimed  :  **  My  sweet 
songstress,  I  have  come  for  you  to  ride." 

"  And  may  I  go  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  Flora  dear,  Madame,  says  yon  may,  with  your  guar- 
dian.   Mine  is  a  precio^s  privilege,''  he  whispered. 

The  happy  girl  ran  for  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  with 
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baojant  tread,  descended  to  the  parlor,  where  Mr.  Clarendon 
awaited  her. 

He  scanned  her  appearance  with  deep  interest ;  she  was  now 
arrayed  in  a  dark  green  silk,  with  a  bonnet  of  rose  color, 
looking  he  thoQ<2^ht  very  sweet  and  charming. 

He  was  bewildered  with  the  change  which  a  few  years  had 
wrought  in  her,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  regarding  his 
fatare  plans  with  his  charge.  Bnt  as  she  was  well  situated 
and  happy  at  present,  he  resolved  to  keep  her  awhile  with 
Madame  S. 

The  carriage  whirled  away  with  the  gay  bachelor  and  the 
orphan  Flora,  for  an  uncertain  destination.  Mr.  Clarendon 
was  indifferent  to  their  course,  and  asked  his  young  companion 
her  choice.  A  serious,  earnest  look  came  over  her  face  at  the 
question,  and  her  lips  slightly  quivered,  as  she  said,  **  May  we 
not  ride  by  my  old  home,  and  then  go  to  Greenwood  where  dear 
mamma  was  buried  ?"  Mr.  Clarendon  was  sorry  Flora  had 
chosen  this  drive,  but  he  would  not  deny  her  the  request.  "  It 
will  afford  you  little  satisfaction,  Flora,"  he  said ;  "  other 
inmates  dwell  there  now,  and  the  house  is  changed  ;  I  wiU  take 
you  to  Greenwood,  but  would  you  not  prefer  to  go  to  the  sea- 
shore ?  Fort  Hamilton  is  a  pleasant  resort." 

"  I  would  rather  go  to  Greenwood  than  anywhere  else,"  said 
Flora  musingly.     "  Can  we  find  her  grave  ?" 

"  I  can,  dear.  Go  to  Greenwood,  driver,  but  pass  through 
street,  and  then  down  Broadway." 

Flora  thanked  Mr.  Clarendon  with  a  grateful  smile,  and 
they  drove  pleasantly  on.  He  questioned  her  much  about  her 
progress  at  school,  and  respecting  her  inclination  to  remain ; 
and  was  charmed  with  the  intelligence  and  cultivation  she 
displayed,  for  her  years. 

The  novelty  and  freshness  about  her,  amused  and  delighted"^ 
him  ;  he  thought  she  would  make  him  a  dear  little  sister,  and 
he  wished  he  could  have  her  as  an  inmate  in  his  own  home. 
He  felt  that  her  society  would  add  much  to  its  cheerfulness, 
and  that  her  musical  accomplishments  would  enliven  and  cheer 
his  leisure  hours. 

He  reflected  upon  a  plan  properly  to  effect  this  ;  and 
thoughts  of  procuring  a  governess  for  her  much  occupied  him. 

He  had  sometimes  contemplated  marrying,  but  having  spent 
so  much  of  his  recent  life  among  the  ranks  of  the  fashionable 
and  frivolous,  he  dared  not  incur  the  risk  of  seeking  a  wife 
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from  the  circles  where  he  had  shooe  conspicnouslj,  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  female  charms.  He  had  grown  snspicions  of  the 
sex,  and  at  times,  beliered  that  there  was  no  sinceritj  in 
woman  kind. 

Betnming  from  abroad  at  the  age  of  seven-and-twentj 
years,  a  thorough  courtier  and  man  of  the  world,  he  had 
already  seen  enough  of  life  to  deprive  it  of  that  rich  zest, 
which  the  young  usually  deriye  from  its  enjoyments. 

His  ambition  to  become  eminent  in  his  profession  again 
inspired  him  to  application  to  business.  He  had  not  entirely 
neglected  study  while  abroad,  and  returned  prepared  to  com- 
pete with  many  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  novitiate  in  legal 
attainments.  Feeling  that  he  had  wasted  some  of  his  best 
years  in  dissipation,  and  that  nothing  but  an  entire  change  in 
his  pursuits  would  redeem  his  career,  he  accordingly  entered  • 
with  yigor  and  earnestness,  into  practical  business  ;  and  in 
the  oaset  made  so  brilliant  a  dibut  as  an  advocate,  that  his 
success  was  pronounced  unquestionable — ^giving  promise  of 
that  eminence  which  he  craved. 

He  had  again  opened  his  establishmeofc,  procuring  his  old 
servants,  and  preserving  in  the  same  style  his  mother's  elegant 
home.  But  after  all  was  arranged,  he  missed  little  Flora,  and 
he  hardly  knew  how  he  could  substitute  in  her  place  the  tall 
beautiful  girl,  with  whom  he  could  not  amuse  himself,  with  the 
same  freedom  from  reserve.  She  was  now  by  his  side,  with 
the  same  swimming  black  eyes,  and  brilliant  smile  that  dazzled 
him  as  a  child  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  talk  to  her  of  his  plans, 
as  unreservedly  as  he  wished. 

He  steeled  himself  against  feeling  for  her  any  warmer  pre- 
ference than  for  a  sister,  for  Louis  Clarendon  was  wholly  an 
ambitious  man  ;  and  when  he  married,  none  but  an  elegant, 
thoroughly  accomplished  woman,  he  deemed  would  suit  him  as 
a  wife.  He  now  viewed  the  connection  more  as  affording  him 
a  suitable  mistress  to  his  home,  and  as  affecting  his  position  in 
society,  than  in  any  other  light.  The  lady  whom  he  honored 
as  his  choice,  he  felt  must  be  unexceptionable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  What  had  his  heart  or  fancy  to  do  with  all  this  ? 
and  had  any  one  thought  of  Flora  Islington  in  this  relation 
for  him,  he  would  have  derided  the  idea  of  his  marrying  a  little 
foreign  frotegi,  of  his  own  rearing.  He  was  contented  with 
the  romance  of  the  adoption — th^  mystery  of  her  birth — her 
bcanty  and  talents — the  title  to  which  no  one  could  lay  claim. 
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It  was  a  lovely  spring  day  when  they  went  together  to  Tisit 
Flora's  old  home,  and  her  mother's  grave.  As  Mr.  Clarendon 
had  said,  she  could  derive  little  satisfaction  from  the  brief  view 
of  the  brick  premises,  from  whence  she  had  been  carried  forth 
by  her  young  guardian  in  so  much  sorrow.  Yet  she  wanted  to 
stop,  and  look  at  the  old  windows,  where  she  had  sat  so  often, 
looking  out  upon  the  passers-by,  and  the  lighted  lamps,  and 
where  she  had,  by  the  side  of  her  invalid  mother,  played  for 
hours  with  old  discarded  luty — the  treasure  of  her  childhood. 
Here,  too,  she  had  rested  on  her  knees,  waiting  for  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon to  take  her  to  the  opera,  while  her  pale  angel-mother 
stood  over  her,  twining  the  rose-buds  for  her  hair — and,  more 
vividly  than  all  this,  she  was  again  in  fancy,  in  that  old  foom, 
the  faded  brick-front  of  which  she  could  only  now  see,  by  the 
side  of  her  dying  parent,  clinging  for  the  last  time  to  her  faint- 
beating  heart — where  life  was  fast  ebbing  forth.  But  Mr. 
Clarendon  saw  her  tears  starting  ;  and  he  bade  the  driver 
pass  on,  while  he  said,  "  Look  to  the  future,  Flora,  and  dry 
your  tears." 

*^  I  wish  I  had  saved  something  from  the  old  house,"  said  she. 

"  Everything  was  preserved  for  you,  my  dear  girl ;  and 
some  day  you  shall  have  them  all,  in  a  sweet  little  cottage,  if 
you  wish.  Where  shall  it_  be  ?"  he  continued  with  a  smile, 
"  in  town,  or  country  ?" 

"  Oh  1  I  love  the  country,  though  not  since  I  was  in  Italy 
have  I  seen  much  of  it.  It  would  be  beautiful  to  live  where 
we  could  see  trees,  fields,  and  running  water." 

"  Some  day  we  will  try  to  look  up  a  little  Elysium  for  you. 
What  shall  we  call  it?  Italie  ?  Shall  it  be  covered  with  roses 
or  grapes  ?  And  who  shall  be  the  shepherd,  to  take  care  of 
the  lamb  in  her  little  Arcadia  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  haven't  begun  to  build  castles  or  cottages  yet," 
said  Flora  smiling,  and  blushing. 

"  When  do  girls  begin  I"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  taking  Flora's 
little  hand.  "They  arc  such  dreamy- looking,  poet-inspiring 
things,  that  I  supposed  they  were  always  roving  in  some  fancy 
field,  with  some  dark-eyed  hero." 

Mr.  Clarendon's  rallying  brightened  somewhat  Flora's 
pensive  face,  but  the  old  house  and  its  memories,  yet  lingered 
on  her  mind,  awakening  more  forcibly  her  gratitude  to  him, 
who  had  protected  her  ;  and  as  the  obligation  came  powerfully 
over  her  heart,  the  feeling  was  too  intense  for  utterance. 
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Mr.  GlarendoD  saw  that  her  smiles  were  very  sweet,  bat 
that  thej  were  forced,  and  he  thought  if  she  had  her  owd  waj, 
she  would  rather  lie  down  her  head,  and  cry.  But  this  he 
would  not  let  her  do,  for  he  had  promised  himself  and  her,  a 
gay  and  pleasant  ride,  so,  with  such  tact,  as  experience  and 
knowledge  of  haman  nature  afiford,  he  drew  her  thoughts  gra- 
dually from  herself  and  the  past,  by  exciting  her  imagination 
with  pictures,  glowingly  exhibited  of  scenes  and  objects 
abroad,  which  so  .fascinated  Flora,  that  with  rapt  and 
devoted  attention,  she  listened,  and  forgot  the  sorrows  of  her 
childhood.  She  finally  laughed  and  chatted  with  her  old  play- 
fulness, and  told  him  many  anecdotes  of  Sappho,  and  her  fond- 
ness for  the  dear  old  dog,  that  she  used  to  hate  so. 

"  How  glad,"  said  she,  '*  he  must  have  been  to  hare  you 
come  back." 

**  And  would  you  cry  now,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "  if  I  was 
to  hug  the  old  fellow,  and  iove  him  as  well  as  Flora  ?" 

Flora  remembered  her  jealousy  of  Sappho,  with  %ome 
mortification,  and  was  much  embarrassed  by  her  guardian's 
raillery  ;  for  she  thought  he  must  haye  had  so  much  annoyance 
with  her  silly  and  perverse  ways. 

"  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  she  ;  "  more 
than  I  can  ever  atone  for.  Poor  Sappho  I  I  believe  I  used  to 
shut  him  up." 

*'  And  what  for,  Flora  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  she,  confusedly ;  "  but  I  think  he 
always  seemed  to  me  to  take  great  airs  upon  himself,  as  prune 
favorite." 

"And  you  wanted  to  be  the  little  queen  of  the  house,  and 
wanted  no  dog-rivals  in  the  devotion  you  received." 

"  How  could  you  bring  me  my  tea,  after  I  had  behaved  so 
badly  ?  I  remember  taking  it  as  condescendingly  as  if  I  were 
the  injured  individual." 

"  You  were  a  little  troublesome  comfort,  Flora ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  you  ever  have  done." 

**  How  could  I  ?"  said  Flora,  looking  in  the  admiring  eyes  of 
her  fond  guardian. 

"  Oh,  very  easily,  my  pet ;  but  I  shan't  tell  you  now,  for 
you  are  only  a  school-girl,  and  I  mean  to  keep  you  shut  up  for 
a  long  time  yet.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  little  sis  too  early. 
Madame  don't  allow  any  young  beaux  about  her  premises,  does 
she  P 
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"  Only,  now  and  then,  a  cousin  or  a  brother.'' 

"  Cousins  and  brothers  to  the" whole  school,  too,  I  suppose. 
They  are  ugly  and  disagreeable,  of  course  ;  and  you  have  to 
tolerate  them  for  the  relationehip  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  girls  say  they  are  handsome  and  agreeable." 

"  And  what  does  my  Sigrlorita  think  ?'* 

"  Oh,  they  help  to  make  fan  at  our  soirees." 

*'  Can't  I  be  admitted,  just  for  fun  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Flora,  laughing.     "  I  will  ask." 

"Are  there  any  pretty  girls  there,  old  enough  to  make  love 
to?" 

"  How  old  must  they  be  ?"  inquired  Flora. 

"  Oh,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  it  is  wicked  before  that — 
don't  you  think' so  ?" 

*'  I  don't  think  anything  about  it — that  subject  isn't  one  of 
our  studies,"  said  she,  archly. 

"  A  very  suitable  reply  to  a  guardian.  I  see  that  you  are 
very*discreet,  and  hope  you  will  be  as  much  so  with  those 
cousins  and  brothers  that  come  just  for  fun.  You  look  warm, 
Flora ;  what  a  color  you  have  I  you  used  to  be  so  pale.  Some 
of  the  court  beauties  would  like  your  bloom.  Your  skin  has 
grown  white,  I  think' — something  of  the  olive  left,  though,  that 
you  borrowed  from  an  Italian  sun.  I  spent  a  winter  under 
your  native  skies,  and  had  many  a  gondola  sail,  by  moonlight, 
with  a  pretty  girl  by  my  side :  some  of  them  shame  the  Venuses 
of  their  old  masters." 

*'  I  would  like  to  go  there,  some  day,"  said  Flora,  pensively. 

"You  would  never  come  back,  if  you  went.  Would  you 
like  this  ?  I  saw  some  of  your  relatives  there  ;  but  I  didn't 
tell  them  much  about  you.  Shall  I  send  you  back  to  them, 
or  would  you  rather  stay  in  America,  and  be  for  ever  my  own 
little  sister  ?" 

Clarendon  drew  nearer  to  him  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
youthful  Flora  ;  but  the  eyes  he  sought  were  veiled  beneath 
their  long  lashes,  and  her  smile  showed  a  trembling  lip. 

Mr.  Clarendon  did  not  continue  the  subject,  for  he  saw  that 
it  grieved  her.  They  were  now  approaching  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. Flora  felt  a  calm,  subdued  joy,  to  know  that  her  dear 
mother's  remains  had  found  so  sweet  a  resting-place.  She  was 
so  ill  at  the  time  of  her  funeral,  that  she  did  not  go  to  the 
burial 

The  monuments  of  the  dead  were  silently  passed  by.    They 
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alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  wandered  slowly  over  the 
grounds. 

Flora's  eje  was  fascinated  with  the  exquisite  beaaty  o(  each 
yerdant  enclosure — each  flower-garlanded  coart,  where  the 
death-king  had  marshalled  his  subjects,  and  corered  them  with 
roses,  that  the  living  might  pass  by  and  not  see  the  skull  and 
the  worm  beneath. 

She  looked  with  her  eye  of  beauty  on  the  sculptured  marble 
urn,  with  its  curling  vines  and  cypress  shades,  and  forgot  the 
closed  eye  of  the  once  gay  sleeper,  over  whose  ashes  she  lightly 
trod  ;  then,  on  the  proud  shaft  that  wealth  had  reared,  shut 
in  with  wrought  iron  and  gorgeous  carvings,  and  saw  no  hoary 
head  below.  Beautiful,  too,  on  her  vision,  was  the  fair  block 
of  marble,  where  an  angel  seemed  to  spread  its  wings,  carrying 
the  spirit  child  to  heaven. 

But  the  weeping  mother  was  not  by  to  tell  her  of  the  dar- 
ling she  had  bnried  there.  And  this  is  well :  let  us  see  but 
the  flowers  of  mortality  in  our  cypress-bowers  ;  the  anguish 
that  life  has  for  each  heart  in  store  is  burden  enough  ;  for  few 
there  are  who  have  not  loved  and  lost. 

Mr.  Clarendon  saw,  amidst  all  Flora's  admiration  of  beau- 
tifal  slopes,  verdant  trees,  and  fairest  sculpture,  that  her  gaze 
was  wistfal,  and  that  there  was  one  humble  bed  for  which  she 
sought,  where,  she  believed,  no  stone  was  laid,  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  her  beloved  mother. 

Bnt  he  led  her  on,  trusting  that  her  eye  would  be  so  fascin- 
ated and  charmed,  that  no  pang  would  seize  her  heart  when 
she  reached  the  spot  where  «he  lay  buried. 

They  came  to  a  grassy  vale,  where  the  trees  were  loftier,  and 
the  place  more  sequestered.  A  simple  lot,  enclosed  by  iron 
bars,  lay  before  them  ;  the  grass  presented  one  robe  of  velvet 
green  ;  not  a  flower  was  planted  there  ;  but  in  the  centre  rose 
a  simple  block  of  Italian  marble,  and  on  it  was  inscribed — 
"  IsoRA,  wife  of  Robert  Islington.  Died,-  A.D.,  18 — .  Aged 
26  years." 

**  This  is  a  pretty  enclosure,"  said  Flora. 

*'  Shall  we  enter  it,  Flora  ?"  Mr,  Clarendon  drew  the  young 
girl's  arm  firmly  through  his.   "  I  have  the  key." 

Flora  turned  pale.  She  now.  knew  that  she  saw  her 
mother's  grave.  Her  eloquent  eyes  were  raised  with  a  grateful 
look  to  her  guardian's,  while  they  filled  with  tears.  "  Yes," 
said  she,  scarcely  audibly,  while  she  closed  both  her  hands, 
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confidingly  over  the  arm  that  sustained  her ;  tremblingly,  with 
whitened  cheek  and  lips,  she  walked  over  the  hallowed  spot. 
Approaching  the  tablet,  Flora  read  the  inscription.  Her  head 
fell  in  her  hands,  while  she  rested  on  the  marble.  Here  she 
sobbed  and  wept.  Mr.  Clarendon  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
silently  stood  by  her  side.  He  finally  raised  her  from  her 
resting-place,  and  said  :  "  Do  you  like  the  tablet.  Flora  V 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  she  whispered,  "  it  is  simple  and  beautiful — like 
dear,  dear  mamma.^' 

Her  companion  awaited  her  movements.     She  looked  up. 

"  Let  us  go,  now,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  putting  his  own 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  She  turned  slowly,  looking  back  but 
once,  but  when  her  guardian  took  the  key  from  the  gate,  and 
she  went  forth  on  his  arm,  motherless  and  sorrowing,  he 
thought  of  his  vow  to  her  dying  parent,  and  repeated  m  his 
heart — "  I  will  keep  the  trust.'' 

The  carriage  followed  them,  and  the  wanderers  entered  it. 
Flora  was  pensive. on  her  return,  but  conversed  with  her  usual 
sweetness,  while  her  companion,  from  sympathy,  became  devot- 
ed and  comforting  to  his  young  cha^rge,  and  bade  her  never  to 
allow  a  wish  that  she  had,  to  go  unexpressed  ;  and  to  confide 
in  him  as  in  a  brother,  whose  greatest  happiness  consisted  in 
gratifying  her. 

"Oh  1"  she  murmured,  " but  you  are  not  my  brother,  and  I 
sometimes  feel  overwhelmed  with  " — Flora  hesitated. 

"  With  what,  my  dear  girl  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon  gently. 

"  Oh,  ought  I  to  be  so  much  indebted  ?" 

"  Flora,  now  you  have  grieved  me,"  said  her  guardian.  "  I 
want  you  to  repose  in  me  as  fully,  as  confidingly,  as  the  flower 
closes  its  petals  beneath  the  wing  of  night.  I  want  you  to 
trust  me  and  love  me.     Can't  you  do  this  ?" 

Poor  Flora  knew  that  this  was  no  difficult  task,  and  the 
hand  in  which  her  own  was  held  firmly,  felt  the  trembling 
acknowledgment.  Thus  was  the  orphan  Flora  led  by  devo- 
tion and  fascination,  such  as  few  could  resist,  to  yield  her 
young,  loving  heart  into  the  keeping  of  one  who  knew  little  of 
the  ardor  of  her  passionate  nature.  That  he  felt  much  tender- 
ness for  his  young  protigS,  he  realized  ;  and  that  she  amused, 
,and  at  times  bewitched  him,  he  felt  conscious,  with  her  rich  and 
early-matured  charms ;  but  he  had  seen  too  much  of  beauty, 
and  been  too  much  under  the  wiles  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  her  sex,  to  surrender  his  heart  to  one  he  deemed  a  child,  or 
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to  believe  that  she  could  ever  exercise  over  him,  more  captivat- 
ing influence.  While  she  silently  listened,  he  talked  to  her  of 
his  hopes  for  the  future,  and  told  her  it  was  the  desire  of  his 
heart  that  she  should  be  ever  near  him  ;  that  he  had  no  rel- 
ative, and  that  until  he  married,  he  should  need  some  young 
and  sweet  companion,  like  his  own  Flora  ;  and  that  he  was 
sure  he  could  find  some  way  to  make  her  entirely  happy. 
"  What  kind  of  a  wife,"  he  continued,  "  would  you  choose  for 
me,  Flora  ?  You  must  be  consulted,  for  you  must  be  always 
with  us." 

"She  ought  to  be  very  lovely,"  said  Flora,  her  eyes 
averted. 

'*  Oh,  of  course  !"  said  her  guardian  ;  "I  mean  that  Mrs. 
Clarendon  shall  look  well,  in  her  carriage,  and  at  the  head  of 
my  table.  She  must  have  an  unexceptionable  address — not 
too  fascinating  but ,  enough  so  to  save  me  anxiety  in  the 
reception  of  my  guests.  In  short,  she  must  be  comme  il  faui, 
whether  her  eyes  are  black,  blue  or  green.  She  must  have  no 
vulgar  relations,  and  must  be  able  to  trace  her  pedigree  at 
least  to  her  third  grandfather.  Kot  that  I  am  so  fond  of  ' 
lordly  descent,  but  pride  sits  well  on  a  married  woman — 
keeps  parv^nues  at  a  distance.  Yes,  yes,  Flora,  Mrs.  Claren- 
don must  be  a  queen  of  a  woman.  Don't  yon  think  so, 
little  violet  ?" 

"  I  should  think,"  replied  Flora,  "  she  would  be  ahnost  too 
proud  to  love." 

"  Love  .'oh  I  I  shall  like  her,  if  she  iSgures  well,  a  dignified, 
elegant  woman  always  does  this.  How  fatigued  yon  look. 
Flora — this  ride  and  visit  have  been  too  much  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  try  to  make  you  happier — I  hate  to  leave  you 
confined  at  school,  and  yet  I  know  it  is  best  at  present.  I 
must  have  a  governess  for  you  at  home  ;  and  then  I  can  have 
my  little  ward  with  me  many,  many  evenings,  when  we  won't 
have  even  Sappho  with  us  ;  and  we  will  read  together,  and 
have  our  concerts,  and  you  shall  then  sing  me  to  sleep— I  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  term  to  close — I  have  but  one  objection  to 
my  plan,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  have  many  gentlemen  at  my 
house,  clubs,  whist-parties,  suppers,  dinners,  &c.,  from  which, 
of  course,  you  must  be  excluded.  Can  you  be  invisible  ?  will 
you  always  stay  with  old  Duenna?  What  is  your  choice. 
Flora,  to  live  with  me,  or  remain  at  school  ?" 

Poor  Flora  was  bewildered  ;  her  guardian  had  pictured  to 
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her  a  paradise,  and  asked  her  to  enter  it.  Flora  thought 
he  could  not  err — he  nvas  her  idol,  and  hpr  guide.  She  felt 
that  to  be  with  him,  to  devote  herself  to  him,  was  all  that  she 
could  ask  of  earth,  but  the  wife  he  talked  of — she  was  ten 
thousand  Sapphos  I  But  as  yet,  this  imaginary  woman  was 
not  present ;  and  when  he  uttered  his  expressions  of  endear- 
ment, Flora  believed  that  she  would  never  appear.  But  while 
she  mused,  the  magnificent  vision  in  the  guise  of  a  court  beauty, 
that  her  guardian  had  met  abroad,  was  in  Iter  favorite  place  ; 
she  had  her  seat  in  the  dear  old  library,  while,  like  Sappho,  she 
was  turned  out.  The  question  of  her  companion  remained 
unanswered,  while  her  head  drooped  over  some  flowers  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"What  do  you  say.  Flora,"  questioned  Mr.  Clarendon. 
His  face  drew  nearer  to  hers — his  hand  rested  upon  the  fingers 
that  thrilled  beneath  it.  Her  eyes  fell  momentarily  upon  his, 
as  she  replied. 

"  Who  else  can  I  go  to  ?  you  are  my  guardian." 

"True — Flora.  I  am  your  guardian;  your  mother  gave 
you  to  me,  for — my  sister.  So  when  the  term  closes,  you  shall 
come  home,  Flora.  I  shall  have  something  then  to  live  for ;  a' 
cheerless  place  is  a  bachelor's  home — ^but  we  must  have  a 
governess,  Flora — that,  I  must  look  to  immediately." 

So  the  guardian  and  ward  dreamed  happily  of  the  future, 
but  talked  less  than  they  had  done  of  their  plans.  Their 
thoughts  grew  more  absorbing,  the  nearer  they  approached  the 
now  odious  school,  where  Flora  was  yet  for  three  months 
to  be  left. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Why  did  Bhe  lore  him?  curloas  fool,  be  Biill ; — 
la  human  love,  the  growth  of  human  will  f 

Btmh. 

W  TF  you  wish  to  engage  my  services  for  your  ward,"  said 
1  Mrs.  Linden  to  Mr.  Clarendon,  "it  must  necessarily  be 
without  explanation,  on  my  part,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  apply  for  the  situation.  I  will  devote 
myself  to  her  education,  on  the  terms  you  propose,  for  the  sake 
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of  a  secladed  home  ;  bat  I  frankly  state  to  yoa,  that  I  have 
not  long  taaght,  and  that  I  may  be  deficient  in  sach  accom- 
plishments as  yon  may  reqaire  in  a  governess/' 

"My  ward  has  a  fair  education  already,  for  her  years/' 
replied  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  and  1  consider  you  well  calculated  to 
complete  it.  I  wish  a  companion  for  Miss  Islington,  as  well 
as  a  goTcmcss  ;  and  therefore  seek  a  lady  whose  manners  and 
address  please  me.  Yofa  can  have  yoar  own  apartments,  free 
of  introsion  ;  and  the  entire  direction  of  her  education'  and 
the  formation  of  her  character.  Your  misforttfties  are  asmat- 
ter  of  no  cariosity,  or  especial  interest  to  me — no  qa  etions 
shall  be  asked  respecting  them  ;  and  your  wishes  shall  be 
regarded  in  sach  matters,  as  I  can  control — ^presaming  that 
you  will  be  somewhat  indulgent  to  the  whims  of  an  old  house- 
keeper. I  shall  only  reqaire  the  society  of  your  pupil,  at 
evening.  Her  days  will  be  devoted  to  yoa,  in  yoar  own  apart- 
ments. 

"  I  shoald  prefer  her  to  study  at  eyening,"  replied  Mrs. 
Linden. 

''  I  shall  then  have  most  leisure,"  answered  Mr.  Clarendon, 
„  and  shall  wish  her  with  me.  Other  arrangements  I  leave 
with  you.     You  will  come,  madam,  immediately,  if  agreeable." 

Mrs.  Linden  bowed  with  dignity,  giving  her  assent,  rather 
in  her  manner  than  in  words.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  somewhat 
puzzled  with  the  lady's  reserve  and  hauteur  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
was  pleased  with  her  deportment.  He  saw  that  she  was  a 
well-bred  woman,  yet  handsome,  and  who  might  be  attractive, 
nnder  favorable  circumstances ;  and  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  necessity  had  driven  her  to  seek  a  livelihood. 

Delicacy  forbade  him  to  intrude  into  her  motives  for  the 
application,  satisfied  that  she  would  be  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  please  Flora. 

Tho  lady  accordingly  took  possession  of  her  rooms  in  a 
retired  wing  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  house,  with  her  young  pupil, 
who  greeted  her  with  the  usual  reserve  she  manifested  towards 
strangers.  The  tirade  of  Benson  against  governesses  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  this  one  in  particular,  was  still  fresh  in  Flora's 
mind  ;  the  honsekeeper's  keen  observation  having  already 
detected  that  she  was  of  the  disagreeable  and  meddlesome 
sort. 

The  sad,  almost  haughty  beauty  of  Mrs.  Linden's  counte- 
Dance,  at  first  awed  Flora,  who  shrank  coldly  from  her,  and 
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timidly  presented  her  hand,  when  introduced  by  her  guardian 
to  her  new  governess.  Mrs.  Linden's  greeting  was  kind  but 
somewhat  cold  ;  and  little  confidence  was  at  first  awakened 
between  the  two  strangers,  who  were  to  be  the  inmates  of  the 
same  room,  and  companions  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Flora  had  parted  with  her  teachers  and  schoolmates  with 
regret;  though  with  gay  and  buoyant  spirits  she  entered  her 
guardian's  home  ;  and  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  stranger 
governess  was  her  happiness  marred.  Like  a  child,  she  had 
run  about  the  house,  examining,  with  Sappho  in  close  pursuit, 
each  nook  and  corner,  even  clapping  old  Benson's  back  in  her 
delight,  who  tried  to  look  mad,  but  couldn't,  at  her  wild  freaks. 
Her  exuberant  spirits  elated  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  frolicked 
with  her  with  unrestrained  gaiety,  her  romps  usually  ending 
with  a  quiet  tete-a-tUe  in  the  library,  where  with  books  and 
music,  they  together  passed  the  evening. 

Flora  too,  had  many  delightful  drives  with  her  guardian, 
and  a  pony  for  her  own  especial  use,  trained  for  the  saddle. 
Her  wild  freedom  for  a  month,  little  prepared  her  for  the 
restraint  of  study  hours  and  a  governess  ;  but  with  the  neces- 
sity the  love  of  study  returned,  and  she  entered  upon  her  new 
duties  with  cheerfulness. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  dressed  in  deep  weeds,  with  a  widow's  cap 
closely  fitted  to  her  face,  just  discovering  the  dark  chest- 
nut hair  beneath  ;  this  was  simply  parted  on  a  high,  open 
brow,  yet  unfurrowed,  although  evidently  clouded  by  grief. 
She  jarely  smiled,  but  when  her  lips  ^parted  they  disclosed 
teeth  of  regularity  and  beauty.  Her  profile  was  severe  and 
classical,  giving  one  rather  the  impression  of  pride  than 
humility  ;  an  impression  strengthened  by  her  bearing,  and 
dignified  carriage. 

Mrs.  Linden  was,  however,  unobtrusive  and  reserved  in  her 
manners,  and  especially  calculated  to  please  Mr.  Clarendon, 
from  her  secluded  habits  and  aversion  to  observation.  She 
preferred  to  have  a  private  table,  her  pupil  dining  and  taking  tea 
with  her,  and  appearing  only  at  breakfast  with  her  guardian  ; 
a  meal  which  he  enjoyed  exclusively  with  her,  while  she  poured 
his  coffee,  and  chatted  with  him  in  her  guileless,  fascinating 
manner,  sometimes  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  neglecting 
more  important  engagements.  Still,  her  society  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  ;  and  though  he  protested,  she  was  as  likely  to 
salt  as  to  sweeten  his  cup,  and  was  sure  to  give  him  muffins 
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wlien  he  wanted  toast,  and  to  commit  all  sorts  of  unpardonable 
blonders  in  table  etiquette  ;  yet  she  was  before  him  in  h^r  rich 
yoang  beauty,  and  whether  her  eye  brightly  sparkled,  or 
melted  in  liquid  softness,  or  whether  her  lip  pouted  in  pretty 
willfulness,  or  curled  with  its  own  peculiar  smile — breakfast 
was  no  meal  without  her.  Still  Benson  declared  that  "  the 
breakfast  was  nothing  but  child's  play,  with  so  much  nonsense 
and  foolery — flowers  on  the  table,  and  a  child  rattling  among 
the  cups  and  coffee-pots  ;  and  that  one  would  think  by  the  fuss 
Mr.  Louis  made  oyer  the  girl,  that  he  hadn't  seen  her  for  a 
month,  instead  of  sitting  with  her  all  the  evening,  till  the 
lady  gOTerness  ordered  her  to  bed — the  best  thing  she  ever 
did,  in  her  line." 

But  Benson's  scoldings,  and  Mrs.  Linden's  reproachful  looks 
when  Flora  lingered  too  long  in  the  library,  or  sat  too  late 
on  the  balcony  at  night,  were  of  little  avail,  while  her  guardian 
approved  of  the  delay,  and  the  decree  that  she  could  not  leave 
the  breakfast-table  until  he  had  left  for  his  office,  was  also  indis- 
putable— ^so  the  color  in  Flora's  beautiful  cheek  but  grew  the 
brighter  for  an  instant  with  the  chidings  she  received,  to  soften 
into  its  own  mellow  hue,  and  happiness  to  resume  its  seat  with 
the  anticipations  of  renewed  daily  enjoyment. 

Her  smile  became  magical,  also,  to  her  governess,  and 
although  the  latter  never  spared  the  reproof  her  indiscretion 
appeared  to  call  forth,  yet  so  much  love  seemed  mingled 
with  the  restraint  she  would  exercise,  that  Flora  was  rarely 
offended,  and  promised  so  fairly  for  the  future,  that  her  tact 
and  winning  ways  made  her  empress  over  all  about  her.' 

Flora's  sixteenth  birthday  had  come,  and  at  its  close,  she 
was  summoned  earlier  than  usual  from  the  school-room,  to 
greet  ber  guardian  below  stairs.  She,  had  anticipated  some 
beautiful  present  as  an  accustomed  anniversary  gift,  and 
received  permission  from  her  governess  to  go  to  the  library, 
with  a  strict  injunction  to  return  early. 

With  a  smile  and  a  kiss  for  her  governess,  she  bounded  like 
a  fawn  over  the  stair-case,  but  as  she  approached  the  library, 
her  footsteps  were  hushed,  and  her  heart  beat  with  fluttering 
joy  against  the  little  crimson  boddice,  where  her  young  bosom 
swelled  with  tumultuous  emotion.  Was  it  the  coming  gift — 
the  glittering  cross  or  jewelled  ring  that  was  to  grace  her 
neck  or  ^mpled  hand,  that  created  such  a  glow  of  excite- 
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meet — or  was  it  the  glance  of  an  eye  more  flashing  than  the 
diamond's  lustre,  that  made  her  radiant  and  blissful  ? 

Flora  asked  not  her  heart  the  question,  and  he,  who 
awaited  her  coming,  thought  as  little  of  it.  But  as  he  heard 
her  step,  his  book  was  thrown  aside,  and  as  she  approached 
his  table,  he  was  ready  with  all,  at  least,  of  a  brother's 
love  to  express  his  affectionate  greeting. 

To  please  her,  he  had  brought  flowers  and  birds  into  his 
study,  and  seats  of  luxury  had  found  their  way  into  a  room 
where  green  baize  and  black  walnut  had  before  been  chiefly 
conspicuous  ;  and  had  he  been  told  that  he  was  turning  the 
old  family  library  into  a  lady's  boudoir,  he  would  himself 
have  doubted  the  assertion.  But  here  he  was  now  accustomed 
to  sit,  by  star  and  moonlight,  with  his  young  loving  Flora, 
while  she  sang  her  wild,  rich  songs  ;  and  how,  he  asked  him- 
self, could  he  make  too  balmy  the  atmosphere  that  his  syren 
breathed  ? 

Here,  evening  after  evening,  in  her  deep,  starry  eyes,  he 
read  the  passionate  emotions  that  poetry,  music,  or  love's 
thrilling  language  excited  ;  while  more  inseparable  became 
the  cords  that  linked  the  young  girl  to  her  fascinating,  courtly 
guardian. 

"  So  you  have  come  early  to-night,"  said  the  latter,  as  he 
took  Flora's  hand,  ''and  what  penance  is  to  be  inflicted  for 
the  pleasure  afforded  me  ?" 

"Oh!  none,"  said  Flora,  smiling,  "only  that  I  must 
return  earlier.  Mrs.  Linden  does  not  like  to  have  me  come 
down  so  much,  nor  stay  so  long.  She  says  that  I  must 
remain  with  her,  and  that  she  will  read  to  amuse  me  at 
evening." 

"  And  what  does  Lady  Benson  say  ?" 

"She  says" — Flora  laughed  musically — "if  she  had  her 
way,  that  I  should  be  put  to  bed  by  eight  o'clock  ;  and  more 
than  this,  she  wants  me  to  wear  a  silk  net  over  my  head,  tied 
with  a  tassel  behind,  to  make  me  look  more  tidy ;  she  says  my 
curls  are  a  great  annoyance  to  her." 

"  So  they  are  to  me,  you  gipsy — always  flying  in  my 
face,  and  covering  up  my  page — like  the  feathers  of  a  bird  of 
paradise — and  yon  are,  moreover,  one  of  that  species  yourself — 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  drew  her  towards 
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him  more  confidingly,  while  the  guardian  continaed  his  ques- 
tions. 

"  And  Benson  says,  too/'  replied  Flora  "  that  she  never 
knew  any  good  come  out  of  '  heathen  books/  such  as  we  read 
together." 

*'  Ha  !  ha  !  puss,  does  she  call  my  books  heathen  ?  And 
60  with  my  lady  Dorothy  and  the  lady  Abbess,  I  am  to  lose 
my  little  nun  altogether — they  had  better  be  wary,  or  I  will 
scale  the  fortress  and  carry  her  off.  Fray  what  do  they  pro- 
pose for  my  amusement  till  ten  o^clock  ?" 

"  They  don't  think  of  that,"  said  Flora,  artlessly.  "  See 
how  beautifully  the  sun  is  setting ;  it  comes  through  that 
stained  window  like  a  thousand  rainbows.  How  I  should  love 
to  see  it  go  down  among  the  hills  and  trees,  and  gild  the 
water,  making  the  ripples  flash  and  sparkle,  as  I  used  to  watch 
it  on  the  Arno,  in  our  old  gondola." 

"You  shall,  some  time,  my  little  dreamer.  Are  you  not 
happy  now  ?  Life  seems  all  covJeur  de  rose  to  you  anywhere. 
I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  for  your  wild,  joyous  spirits." 

"  I  am  happy  now^  oh  !  yes,  very  happy — because,  when  I 
am  with  you,  I  never  think  of  the  past  or  of  the  future.  But 
Mrs.  Linden  says  that  I  am  too  thoughtless — that  I  mustn't 
live  for  the  present  alone — that  I  must  have  some  purpose  in 
life,  besides  self-gratification  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  be  selfish  ; 
I  would  do  much  for  those  I  love,  but  you  won't  let  me  work  or 
help  you.  All  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  water  your  flowers, 
and  feed  Sappho,  light  your  cigar,  comb  your  hair,  bathe  your 
head  when  it  aches  " 

''  And  put  pepper  instead  of  sugar  into  my  tea,  and  bother 
me  morning,  noon,  and  night,  either  by  coming  or  not  coming 
to  see  me — blinding  my  eyes  with  your  curly  hair — ^in  short, 
you  are  perfectly  useless,. and  yet,  like  the  summer  breeze  that 
plays  its  pranks  over  garden  and  hill-tops,  and  steals  with  its 
mischievous  breath  among  my  papers,  blowing  them  hither  and 
thither,  so  my  little  Flora  comes  on  her  rosy  wings  to  my 
side,  to  lull  and  charm  my  existence." 

"  But  I  will  nof  always  be  such  a  will-of-the-wisp.  I  am 
fflxteen  to-day,  older  than  dear  mamma  when  she  was  married." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  this.  Flora,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon  in  a 
low  tone. 

**  Oh  1  yes,  mamma  said  so." 

Flora  looked  very  pensive  as  she  spoke,  and  her  guardian 
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obseryed  her  with  inteDse  interest — ^he  pondered  in  his  mind 
the  question  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  resign  her  to 
another's  keeping.  He  grew  jealous  at  the  thought,  and 
determined  that  she  should  live  long  yet  secluded  from  society, 
for  once  seen  by  the  world,  he  knew  that  he  should  lose  her  ; 
and  yet  ambition  was  too  powerful  a  passion  with  him  to 
allow  him  to  think  of  wedding  her — no,  Flora  Islington — the 
daughter  of  a  foreigner,  whom  he  knew  not — one  on  whom 
perhaps,  rested  the  stain  of  illegitimacy,  could  never  be  his 
wife.  Pride  mastered  his  Ioto  for  the  fweign  girl — and  yet 
she  was  dearer  to  him  than  aught  beside,  and  his  tow  to  her 
dying  mother  was  ever  sacred  in  his  recollection. 

As  the  sun  declined,  he  drew  nearer  to  the  open  window^ 
which  opened  upon  an  alcove  of  plants  ;  and  drawing  from 
the  table  a  favorite  volume,  told  Flora  to  bring  her  low 
chair  near  him,  while  he  would  read  to  her  an  hour ;  and 
afterwards,  they  would  have  some  music.  To  the  latter 
this  was  the  height  <^  enjoyment;  and  when  the  long^ 
troublesome  hair,  glossy  and  beautiful,  was  parted  upon 
her  smooth  marble  temples,  that  her  guardian  might  watch 
better  the  soft  eyes  that  melted  as  he  read,  she  was  ready 
to  listen ;  and  he,  to  draw  her  to  his  side,  with  increased 
tenderness,  as  she  wept,  sighed,  or  smiled^  at  the  poet's 
fervent  language. 

In  low,  deep  tones,  Mr.  Clarendon  breathed  into  her  ear 
Moore's  harmonious  numbers,  until  the  magical  silver  flow 
carried  her  rapturously  into  regions  of  fairy  romance,  where^ 
on  rosiest  wing  her  spirit  soared,  entranced  alike  with  melody 
and  song.  With  parted  lips,  and  eyes  downcast  with  feeling, 
she  listened,  in  thrilling  happiness  ;  but  as  the  tale  grew  wildly 
sad,  pathos,  fervor,  and  maddening  passion,  from  the  lips  of 
the  dark  Mohammedan  lover,  now  echoed  in  subduing  tones^ 
by  the  voice  so  dearly  loved,  at  last  overcame  the  youthful, 
sympathetic  listener,  and  streaming  tears  caused  the  reader 
impetuously  to  dash  aside  his  book,  while  with  her  wet  eyes  hid, 
she  declared,  if  he  would  proceed,  she  would  no  longer  betray 
such  foolish  weakness. 

But  Flc»*a  would  beg  in  vain ;  the  book  was  shut  as  her 
punishment,  and  she  compelled  to  sing  away  her  sadness. 
Once  as  her  voice  swelled  in  its  richest  tones,  while  she  was 
again  entirely  happy  in  the  devotion  of  her  guardian,  her  birth- 
day-gift was  clasped  on  her  bosom.    It  was  a  dove  made  of 
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cbcHcest  pearls,  holding  in  its  beak  a  tiny  ring,  richly  set  in 
diamonds. 

The  workmanship  was  exqaisite,  and  the  gems  snrpassinglj 
brilliant.  He  covered  it  with  his  hand,  nntil  the  song  was 
completed,  when  she  was  allowed  to  see  it.  So,  playfallj.  Cla- 
rendon compelled  Flora  to  yield  to  his  whims,  until  evening 
advanced,  and  its  sombre  shadows  darkened  the  room.  Then 
lights  were  soon  brought  in  by  Benson,  who  made  herself  bnsy 
for  a  longer  period  than  was  deemed  necessary,  in  winding  the 
clock,  which  somehow  went  ahead  of  all  city  time  ;  a  fitting 
hoar  it  seemed  also  to  her,  to  water  the  flowers  in  the  alcove ; 
and  such  confusion  one  would  suppose  had  never  before  been 
made  in  chairs  and  tables,  as  her  energetic  setting  to  rights 
manifested,  while  she  took  care,  with  strict  maiden  propriety, 
that  none  should  approach  too  near  together — such  proximity 
being  too  sociable  in  her  discretionary  views,  for  even  four- 
legged  black  walnut. 

But  Miss  Dorothy  was  hopeless  in  her  despair  of  subjecting 
her  master,  or  of  moulding  him  to  her  circumspect  views  ;  all 
therefore  she  could  do,  was  to  superintend  matters,  in  her  own 
dignified,  confidential  manner,  for  which  she  never  had  reason 
to  believe  any  gratitude  had  yet  been  evinced.  Neither  did 
she  leave  the  library  without  keen  observation  of  the  pursuits 
of  its  occupants,  even  to  the  books  perused,  and  the  songs 
which  were  sung,  and  lastly,  her  eyes  to-night  settled  upon  the 
ornament  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  Flora,  which  she  consi- 
dered indecorous  in  the  extreme  for  her  to  wear — indeed  she 
objected  to  bosom  pins  any  way.  She  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty "  in  keeping  ship  shape,"  she  said,  *^  with  brass  heads, 
but  now-a-days  girls  in  pantalettes  must  have  pigeons  billing 
on  their  necks,  sarpents  twisted  on  their  arms,  and  chains  hang- 
ing, the  Lord  knows  where."  And  so  Dorothy  sighed  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  determined  to  give  Mrs.  Linden  a 
bint  of  the  library  doings — pigeons  and  all. 

But  ten  o'clock  came,  when  Mrs.  Linden's  gentle,  but  firm 
step  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  study,  and  her  low  tap 
answered  by  the  salutation  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  always 
invited  her  to  enter,  which  courtesy,  as  usual,  she  declined. 
Her  coming  for  Flora  brought  the  blushing  girl  to  her  side, 
and  together  they  proceeded  to  her  chamber. 

Mrs.  Linden  received  her  young  charge  with  deep  and  ten- 
der interest,  and  anxiously  looked  for  the  hour  that  was  to 
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separate  her  from  her  guardian  and  restore  her  to  her  care. 
She  became  daily  more  convinced  of  Flora's  growing  passion 
for  his  society,  and  of  his  devotion  to  her,  and  yet  the  subject 
was  one  she  felt  reluctant  to  approach  with  either  party. 
Untold  sorrows  had  made  her  feel  keenly  for  her  pupil,  and  to 
apprehend  for  her  the  blight  of  disappointment.  There  was 
something  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Clarendon  that  made  her 
solicitous  regarding  his  attentions  towards  her ;  she  believed 
him  not  dishonorable,  but  reckless  of  the  attachment  he 
inspired.  She  endeavored  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  instruction 
she  imparted,  to  cultivate  in  her  heart  a  nice  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  impress  upon  her  those  great  moral  and  religious 
truths,  without  which  there  is  no  basis  to  the  female  character. 

She  taught  her  that  there  was  a  higher  and  purer  source  of 
enjoyment  than  the  love  of  earth  or  its  idols  could  inspire,  and 
that  without  the  adornment  of  Christian  graces  the  purest  heart 
was  like  an  empty  casket,  unfit  for  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  unripe  for  heaven. 

Time  wore  on,  blissfully  to  the  blind  infatuated  Flora, 
and  pleasantly  to  her  indulgent  guardian.  The  professional 
business  of  Mr.  Clarendon  became  more  engrossing,  %pd  the 
few  hours  he  passed  with  his  ward  more  than  ever  precious  to 
him.  His  house  was  frequented  as  usual  by  his  bachelor 
friends,  and  though  many  inquiries  were  made  for  the  secreted 
nun,  she  never  appeared  in  public,  excepting  with  himself  or 
governess.  Of  society  she  knew  nothing,  or  of  its  forms  or 
etiquette.  Mr.  Clarendon  preferred  her  as  she  was,  natural 
and  beautiful,  without  artificiality.  He  had  no  schemes  for 
the  future  respecting  her,  and  the  thought  of  his  young  ward's 
ever  inspiring  an  attachment  among  his  own  sex  was  opposed 
to  every  wish  of  his  heart.  So  his  bachelor  friends  looked  in 
vain  for  the  appearance  of  the  young  beauty  at  his  dinners  or 
fetes ;  and,  although  strongly  pressed  by  his  female  acquaii- 
tances  for  her  presence  at  their  musical  soir6es  and  parties, 
their  invitations  were  ever  firmly  declined.  He  was  much  in 
society  himself,  and  attended  many  brilliant  festivals  after  his 
interviews  with  Flora,  who  often  parted  from  him  with  tears, 
only  consoled  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  him  again  at  break- 
fast. Y 

Thus  a  year  passed  away,  while  Flora  remained  under 
the  roof  of  her  guardian,  daily  improving  in  person  and  charac- 
ter.   Under  the  instrnction  of  Mrs.  Linden  she  gained  strength 
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of  prlDciple,  and  that  self-reliance  which  fitted  her  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  fate.  While  her  edacation  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  her  mind  stored  with  useful  information,  she 
spared  no  efforts  to  awaken  her  to  the  danger  of  her  position, 
80  far  as  her  future  happiness  was  concerned.  She  endeayored 
to  impress  upon  her  heart  the  fallacy  of  human  professions,  and 
to  prepare  her  for  the  disappointment  which  she  feared  awaited 
her  in  the  constancy  of  her  guardian's  love. 

One  lovely  evening  Flora  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  absent,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days.  She 
seemed  pensive  and  sad  ;  Mrs.  Linden  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  to  walk  or  ride  with  her,  but  Flora  declined,  and  moodily 
sat  in  the  casement,  where  the  moonlight  streamed  upon  her  in 
its  fall  brilliancy. 

Mrs.  Linden  came  towards  her,  gently  drew  her  from  her 
resting-place,  and  placing  her  hand  caressingly  on  her  head, 
asked  her  why  she  was  so  thoughtful. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  singular  destiny,"  said  Flora,  with 
feeling.  "  Of  my  father's  desertion,  of  my  mother's  death,  and 
of  my  orphaned  condition,  and  of  my  present  home  and 
guardianship,  and  what  cause  I  have  to  be  happy — and  yet 
what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  depend  upon  one  being  for  all  one's 
bliss  in  life." 

"  My  dear  Flora,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  "if  you  knew  how  my 
heart  feels  for  you,  how  I  long  to  give  you  a  mother's  counsel, 
with  a  mother's  and  a  sister's  love,  you  would  not  spurn  it.  I 
look  upon  you  as  standing  upon  a  flowery  precipice — I  cannot 
avoid  it — I  dream  of  it  by  night,  and  I  ponder  upon  it  by  day. 
I  would  not  cause  you,  God  knows,  one  pang-~don't  sob  so, 
my  darling — ^you  are  nervous  and  lonely  without  him.  Flora, 
but  ask  your  heart  the  question — how  you  could  live  for  ever 
in  this  world  without  your  guardian  ?" 

"  Oh  I  don't  talk  so,"  said  Flora,  with  her  face  buried,  "  I 
should  die  I  I  should  die  1  Why  should  I  b&  separated  from 
him  ?  He  loves  me  as  dearly  as  1  love  him.  He  is  miserable 
when  I  do  not  come  to  meet  him,  and  I  wish  for  nothing  on 
earth  but  to  be  for  ever  by  his  side.  Oh  I  Mrs.  Linden,  you 
try  to  separate  us,  and  you  will  kill  me  by  doing  it.  You 
keep  me  from  him,  ^^all  me  away,  to  lie  and  cry,  because  I 
am  so  fettered  an^Vbtrained.  I  won't  be  so  any  longer. 
No,"  said  she,  passionately  rising,  "  I  will  not  be  caged — I 
will  be  free  1" 
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''Floral  Floral^  said  Mrs.  Linden.  "It  is  tme  I  haye 
kept  you  much  with  me  of  late.  I  cannot  remain  with  yon, 
unless  with  the  exercise  of  sach  aathority.  I  know  the  respon- 
sibility of  my  situation,  and  before  God  I  pray  to  feel  it,  and 
to  do  my  duty  towards  you.  I  know  that  heaven  has  sent  me 
here  to  guard  a  motherless  child." 

''  And  you  cannot  trust  me  with  my  own  guardian — ^my  best, 
my  dearest  friend  ?"  said  Florence  vehemently. 

**  My  poor  child/'  said  Mrs.  Linden,  tenderly  disregarding 
the  passionate  language  and  tears  of  Flora,  *'  will  you  confide 
in  me  wholly  ? — Will  you  tell  me  how  far  I  may  trust  him  ? 
You  say  that  he  loves  you,  that  he  acknowledges  it  daily, 
that  he  is  miserable  without  you.  Flpra,  you  are  now  seven- 
teen, you  are  a  woman  in  years  and  character,  a  woman  in 
passionate  feeling,  and  I  trust  one  in  reason  and  principle. 
Has  Mr.  Clarendon  ever  proposed  to  marry  you  ?" 

With  a  burning  cheek.  Flora  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
remained  silent.  Her  bosom  heaved  wildly,  and  her  veins 
swelled  with  excited  feeling.  She  soon  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
left  the  room  where  they  sat.  Mrs.  Linden  did  not  follow 
Flora,  but  long  after,  she  went  to  the  door  of  her  chamber, 
and  stole  quietly  to  her  bedside.  She  had  thrown  herself  upon 
her  pillow,  and  still  lay  there,  seemingly  absorbed  in  intense 
thought.  The  traces  of  tears  were  on  her  cheek,  but  she  was 
calm. 

"Why  have  you  come?''  said  she  reproachfully.  "I  am 
miserable  enough  alone.  Tell  me  what  I  must  do,  and  if  it  is 
right,  I  will  try  to  follow  your  advice.  Tell  me,"  said  she 
frantically,  seizing  the  hand  of  her  governess,  "  must  I  leave 
him — go  forth  in  this  wide  world  alone,  without  a  friend,  with- 
out a  helper  ?" 

"  You  know  best,  Flora  ;  you  know,  my  dear  girl,  whether 
you  can  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and,  before  God,  say — 
*  His  love  for  me  is  pure  and  honorable  ;  he  has  vowed  to 
make  me  his  honored  wife,  and  cherish  me  until  death.'  With- 
out this  pledge  you  are  no  longer  safe,  and  I  would  bid  you 
flee  while  your  heart  is  pure  and  sinless.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
it  so,  to  keep  the  dove  of  peace  in  your  innocent  bosom,  and, 
oh,  I  cannot  leave  you  until  the  victory^  complete.  I  would 
advise  you  to  linger  no  longer  in  the  JIRinating  presence  of 
one  to  whom  you  owe  so  much — the  debt  of  obligation  but 
increases  your  danger.    I  know  that  yoa  suffer  much  in  the 
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thongbt  of  separation,  but  delay  may  make  your  sorrow  irre- 
mediable. Flora,  I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  leave  yon — ^I 
offer  yon  a  home  with  me." 

"  And  never  see  him  again,  my  dear,  dear  guardian  I  No, 
DO  ;  I  caimot.  But  I  will  see  him  first — ^I  will  tell  him  I  am 
going  away  from  him — ^that  this  is  no  home  for  Flora — 
that  you  say,  I  cannot  be  good  and  happy,  if  I  love  him  so 
mneh — ^I  will  tell  him  that  the  little  girl  he  educated  shall  not 
be  unworthy  of  all  he  has  done  for  her,  and  be  guilty  of  mis- 
placing'her  love  on  one  who  values  it  not.  Oh  !  Yes,  Mrs. 
Linden,  pride  will  help  me,  and  the  principles  you  have  taught 
me,  will  enable  me,  finally,  to  do  right." 

**  God  grant  it,  my  dear  girl ;  but  I  fear  that  you  cannot 
resist  his  persuasion  to  remain.  His  authority  will  appear  to 
you  supreme.  Heaven  guard  and  support  you,  my  darling, 
Good  night  I" 

Mrs.  Linden  did  not  go  to  her  rest.  She  sat  long  in  the 
moonlight,  her  heart  agitated  by  the  situation  of  Flora. 
She  was  painfully  impressed.  She  had  acted  conscientiously  ; 
but  she  knew,  that  she  should  bring  upon  her  own  head  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  She  knew  that  he  would  hate  her, 
and  execrate  her  name,  for  the  influence  she  exerted  over 
Flora's  mind ;  she  feared  at  times  that  she  had  done  her 
guardian  injustice — that  he  truly  loved  his  ward,  and  was 
educating  her  for  his  wife.  She  finally  resolved  to  seek 
bim  0|i  his  return,  to  disclose  to  him  candidly  her  course, 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  her  advice  to  Flora.  She  thanked 
God  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  sow  in  the  heart  of  her 
pupil,  seeds  that  had  taken  root,  which  might  bring  forth  the 
fruit  of  righteousness.  On  her  knees  she  prayed  for  guidance 
and  wisdom  to  guard  and  direct  her  pupil,  and  that  she 
might  have  grace  from  Heaven  to  enable  her  to  resist  all  evil 
influences,  and  to  be  kept  pure  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Clarendon  returned.  He  had  been 
absent  three  days.  His  coming  was  felt  to  the  most  remote 
comer  of  the  dwelling.  Flora's  tasks  were  sadly  performed 
—she  was  utterly  miserable,  and  her  looks  evinced  it. 

Word  was  sent  Mr.  Clarendon  that  she  was  ill,  and  could 

not  come  down  to  see  him,  but  that  she  would  endeavor  to  do 

so  the  following  day.  ^  The  latter  was  much  excited  at  the 

^^^  news ;  and  insisted  upon  seeing  her  in  her  own  apartment — 

^^  this  proposal  Mrs.  Linden  refused,  much  to  his  chagrin  ;  and 
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with  keen  disappointment,  he  seated  himself  alone  that  evening 
in  his  library. 

He  heard  a  step,  and  listened.  It  was  not  Flora,  bnt 
Mrs.  Linden  who  entered  his  stndj. 

He  had  seldom  met  her,  and  was  struck  with  the  nobility 
and  elegance  of  her  appearance,  as  she  accosted  him.  He 
rose,  and  courteously  laid  aside  his  cigar,  and  inquired  as  to 
the  health  of  her  pupil. 

Mrs.  Linden  felt  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation,  and 
the  difficulty  of  disclosing  her  errand,  bnt  the  sense  of  doing 
right  sustained  her ;  and  she  approached  the  subject,  by 
speaking  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Flora ;  and  that 
she  supposed  herself  to  be  the  entire  cause  of  her  illness. 

"  You  surprise  and  alarm  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

*'  I  fear  I  shall  do  so  still  more,"  the  lady  replied,  "  for  my 
errand  is  an  unpleasant  and  painful  one  ;  nothing  but  a  consci- 
entious sense  of  duty,  and  my  real  love  for  Flora,  has 
induced  me  so  to  agitate  her." 

"  Agitate  her  I  madam,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Please  preface  as  little  as  convenient." 

"  I  have  warned  her  of  her — danger." 

"  Danger !  madam.     To  what  is  she  exposed  ?" 

"To  the  sorrow  that  comes  from  disappointment,  the 
anguish  of  a  blighted  heart — from  this  I  would  save  her,  if 
not  from  a  worse  fate." 

"  What  absurd  sentimentality  is  this,  Mrs.  Linden  ?  .  From 
a  weak-minded  woman  I  might  have  looked  for  such  nonsense, 
but  in  you,  madam,  it  seems  like  insanity.  If  you  refer  to  my 
ward's  attachment  to  me,  allow  me,  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
to  say  to  you,  that  such  matters  come  not  within  your  juris- 
diction ;  and  that  I  consider  that,  of  late,  you  have  already 
overstepped  them,  in  the  restraint  which  you  have  put  upon 
Miss  Islington's  movements.  I  have  never  intended  that  she 
should  be  made  a  prisoner." 

"  Release  her  then,  sir,  from  bonds  which  bind  her  stronger, 
than  even  fetters  of  steel.  I  have  urged  her  to  leave  you, 
while  she  has  the  power  to  do  so.  I  have  offered  her  a  home ; 
there  I  will  continue  to  educate  her,  and  if,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  months,  your  judgment  convinces  you  that  she  is  your 
choice  for  a  wift^  I  will  be  the  last,  my  dear  sir,  to  oppose 
you." 

"  Mrs.  Linden,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  pale  with  excitement, 
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''  will  yon  present  me  with  yonr  bill  this  evening  ?  and  relieve 
me  henceforth  from  the  presence  of  one,  who  has  grossly 
insulted  me.  Miss  Islington  is  no  longer  yonr  papil,  and  I  as 
her  guardian  forbid  you  to  have  farther  intercourse  with  her." 
Mr.  Clarendon  then  turned  abruptly,  and  left  the  library. 
Mrs.  Linden  passed  out  of  the  opposite  door  to  her  own 
chamber.  A  servant  soon  after  entered  the  apartment  of 
Plora  with  a  message  from  her  guardian,  summoning  her 
to  his  presence  in  the  parlor. 

Flora  songht  Mrs.  Linden,  whose  step  she  had  heard  enter- 
ing her  room. 

"  Shall  I  go  ?"  said  she,  clasping  the  hand  of  her  governess. 

"  I  can  no  longer  control  you,  my  dear ;  I  shall  leave  you 
to-night,  go,  if  you  wish." 

"You  have  been  weeping,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Flora, 
tenderly. 

**  My  tears  are  for  yon,  my  love — may  Heaven  guard  you  I 
go  to  him,  and  forgive  the  pain  I  have  caused  you.  Before 
you  return,  I  shall  have  gone.  Here  is  my  address,  reveal  it 
to  no  one.  If  I  can  ever  befriend  you,  come  to  me.  And 
now,  farewell  I" 

Flora  flew  to  the  arms  of  her  governess,  and  tore  her- 
self in  sorrow  away.  She  was  soon  iu  the  presence  of  her 
guardian.  They  had  not  met  for  several  days,  and  now 
Flora  approached  the  latter,  pale  and  tearful.  He  had 
rarely  seen  her  thus ;  he  knew  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  and 
clasped  her  fervently  to  his  heart. 

"  She  would  tear  you  away  from  me  !  my  own  1  my 
darling  I  But  she  has  gone  away — ^the  Gorgon  ! — and  you 
shall  be  prisoner  no  longer — ^but  mine — miM,  my  precious 
Flora  I" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  guardian,"  sobbed  the  wretched  girl,  *'  don't 
blame  her,  she  is  so  good,  and  means  to  spare  me  suffering. 
She  has  opened  my  eyes  to  my  true  position,  and  I  know  now 
that  I  shall  not  always  be  dear  to  you,  and  that  another  will 
come  and  fill  my  place  in  your  heart,  who  will  be  bound  to 
you  by  the  holiest  vows,  such  as  cannot  be  broken,  and  then 
where  will  poor  discardeid  Flora  stand  ?  Ob,  yes  ;  let  me  go 
before  then  :  the  struggle  has  cost  me  much,  but  the  worst  is 
over." 

"How  like  a  foolish  child  you  talk,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
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clasping  the  hand  of  Flora,  "this  woman  has  crazed  yon. 
Didn't  your  mother  give  you  to  me,  with  her  last  breath  ?" 

"  Oh  I  yes  ;  and  you  have  been  good  to  me,  so  ^ood— my 
heart  breaks  when  l  think  of  it  all  ;  but  she  did  not  know 
what  a  foolish  heart  her  poor  little  Flora  had — how  dearly  it 
could  love.  Oh,  my  dear  guardian,  if  you  were  not  so  kind  to 
me,  I  could  better  leave  you." 

*'  Leave  me  I  yon  shall  not  I  by  all  that  is  great  and  good  I 
I  will  lock  you  up,  before  I  will  suffer  you  to  go  off  unpro- 
tected. What  do  I  know  of  this  woman  who  would  steal  you 
from  me  ? — the  artful  wretch  I  She  has  given  you  more  sorrow 
than  you  have  known  for  years.  But  she  has  gone  now  ;  and 
there  is  no  one  left  to  take  yon  from  me,  my  little  innocent 
one  1  Why,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  you  feared  me  no 
more  than  Sappho,  and  now  this  wise  governess  would  fill  your 
head  with  villainous  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  is  right — I  must  go  away  from  you  ;  and,  if 
you  really  love  me,  we  shall  meet  again  ;  and,  if  you  don't,  and 
another  comes  here  to  more  than  fill  my  place,  why  then  it  will 
be  better  that  I  am  gone." 

.  "Really  love  yoa  I     Flora,  you  know  I  do— madly  love  you 
— as  I  never  shall  another  being." . 

'*  And  yet"— 

"What?  Flora,  be  free — wholly  frank  in  all  you  say — 
there  is  no  one  now  to  disturb  us." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  know  that  I  am  naught  in  your 
estimation  but  a  little  foreign  girl,  without  friends  or  relations 
— that  you  pity  more  than  love  me.  But,  oh  I  still  I  am  proud 
—too  proud  to  hold  a  second  place  in  your  love.  Now  I  have 
said  all — ^more  than  I  thought  I  could,"  murmured  Flora,  as 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl.  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  one  I 
may  yet  marry  ?  Supposing  I  should,  need  she  wholly  occupy 
my  heart  ?" 

"  Not  your  uife  ?"  said  Flora,  with  startling  earnestness. 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  such  tame  subjects,  Flora  ;  forget 
these  days  of  sorrow,  and  again  amuse  yourself.  You  are 
wholly  mistress  now,  and  can  be  with  me  at  every  meal — at  all 
times,  when  you  please.     I  will  not  leave  you  so  often." 

The  pallor  of  Flora's  cheek  momentarily  increased  ;  faiut- 
ness  crept  stealthily  over  her  ;  the  excitement  of  the  conversa- 
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tion  had  been  more  than  her  frame  coold  bear  ;  and  she  sank 
upon  the  arm  of  her  gnardian,  senseless  and  death-like. 

With  intense  alarm,  he  laid  her  npon  the  sofa,  and  called  for 
Benson  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  latter  immediately  obeyed, 
and  with  her  strong  arm  attempted  to  lift  Flora  from  her  posi- 
tion, to  carry  her  into  the  air. 

''  Give  her  to  me,"  said  Clarendon,  pushing  Benson  aside. 

"  The  best  yon  can  do  is  to  go  to  your  tea,  and  send  Jessie 
in.  She  will  come  to.  Til  warrant,  after  yon  are  gone.  If 
she'd  been  sitting  with  me,  I  reckon,  she  wouldn't  a-fainted. 
Pretty  bnsmess  this  I" 

"  She  seems  better  now.     Handle  her  gently,  Benson." 

"  Will  you  please  go  to  your  tea  ?  I  know  how  to  euro 
faints :  send  in  a  feather  and  some  vinegar.  No  nse,  I  tell 
yon,  in  fanning  the  breath  out  of  her,  nor  dashing  water  on 
her,  either.  If  I  could  raise  her,  so  as  to  let'  her  breathe  a 
little,  she'd  do  well  enough.^' 

"  Benson,  if  you  manage  in  that  rough  way,  I'll  order  you 
out  of  the  room.  She  does  not  need  your  aid  ;  and  you  shall 
not  lay  another  finger  on^  her.  Leave  her  to  me  ;  she's  reviv- 
ing now.  Are  you  better,  Flora?"  said  Clarendon,  holding 
some  wine  to  her  lips. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  let  me  go  to  my  room,"  murmured  the  lan- 
guid girl. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  best  place  for  her,"  said  Benson.  "  I'll 
help  her  along." 

But  before  Benson  could  approach  Flora,  her  guardian  had 
lifted  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  own  apartment,  where  ho 
ordered  a  waiting-maid  to  be  sent  to  her  assistance. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  been  much  alarmed  and  disturbed  by 
recent  events,  and  deeply  chagrined  at  Flora's  threats  of  leav- 
ing him,  which  he  greatly  feared  she  would  put  in  execution. 
He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  again  see  her,  and  received  her 
promise  of  remaining  with  him  as  she  had  done. 

But  when  he  met  her  the  following  day,  the  change  in 
Flora  deeply  alarmed  him ;  there  was  no  excitement  in  her 
manner,  but  decision  and  courage  seemed  to  have  overcome 
feeling,  and  her  tones  now  were  calm  and  placid  as  heir  brow. 

"  May  I  leave  you,"  said  her  guardian,  "  with  no  fears  of 
any  mad  elopement,  and  with  the  assurance,  that  you  will  be 
rational  and  happy  once  more  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  rational  and  happy,  and  never  more  grate- 
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ful  than  in  the  hour  that  I  bid  you  adieu — ^for  my  resolution 
is  formed.  I  will  become  independent,  and  you  shall  at  least 
respect  the  daughter  of  my  poor  lost  mother — her  whose  last 
hours  you  soothed — whose  grave  you  honored,  and  whose  little 
orphan  child  you  reared  and  educated — and  who  learned  to 
love  you — too — too  well !  Thanks,  too,  to  the  kind  governess 
you  placed  over  me,  I  have  been  led  to  a  sense  of  my  duty, 
and  have  been  enabled  through  God,  to  bid  you  farewell.  I 
shall  go  to  her — aud  will  sometimes  write  to  you."  The  tears 
of  Flora  now  choked  her  words,  and  her  guardian  who  had 
silently  listened,  replied  as  feelingly. 

"  If  you  wUl  go.  Flora,  I  sh  Jl  not  longer  bid  you  stay — 
but  remember,  if  you  desert  me,  that  you  alienate  my  heart 
for  ever,  I  have  loved  you — I  do  love  you  to  idolatry.  Flora, 
but  it  is  with  no  boy's  love — to  bear  caprice  and  folly.  Be 
mine,  and  you  have  my  worship — ^love  me,  and  I  will  idolize 
you — but  desert  me,  and  I  will  no  more  heed  you  than  the 
stranger  that  passeth  by  my  door — choose  then  for  the  last 
time — ^go  to  your  friend,  whom  you  know  not  but  as  my  enemy, 
or  abide  by  one  who  has  guarded  and  protected  you  in  infancy 
— worshiped  you  in  girlhood — and  who  will  adore  you  as  a 
woman.  Choose,  Flora,  and  that  quickly,"  said  her  guardian, 
while  his  lips  whitened,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  pale, 
statue-like  girl. 

**I  must  go,"  said  Flora,  in  a  low,  but  steady  voice. 
•  "  Did  you  hear  me  ?"  said  he  again,  hastily,  while  he  kept  an 
earnest  gaze  upon  her. 

"  I  did,*'  she  murmured. 

Louis  Clarendon  rose  and  left  the  house.  Before  he  returned, 
a  carriage  had  borne  Flora  from  his  home. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Ab  roUa  the  ocean's  changlnf  tide, 
80  hmnaD  pauioiu  ebb  and  flow. 

Btboi. 


MR.  CLARENDON  returned  to  his  residence  at  a  late  hour ; 
antil  midnight  he  paced  his  study,  in  such  bitterness  and 
grief  as  he  had  never  known.  He  felt  himself  deeply  wronged, 
purloined  of  a  treasure  he  valued  beyond  gold ;  and  he  consi- 
dered Mrs.  Linden  the  one  who  had  designedly  robbed  him. 
He  had  viewed  Flora  as  bound  to  him  by  ties  too  strong  to  be 
severed ;  and  now  arbitrarily  condemned  her,  as  heartless  and 
ungrateful.  He  knew  not  until  she  fled,  how  passionately  he 
loved  her,  and  how  desolate  was  his  home,  without  her  glad, 
free,  joyous  presence.  Like  a  dove  with  out-stretched  wings, 
she  bad  ever^  flown  to  his  bosom,  and  now  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  her  low,  plaintive,  sad  notes,  as  she  winged  herself 
in  sorrow  away.  He  knew  that  she  would  droop— perhaps 
die,  without  him  ;  and  as  days  passed,  and  he  missed  her  more 
painfully,  at  times  he  would  vow  to  seek  and  wed  her.  But 
with  each  year  that  passed  over  his  head,  he  had  grown  more 
ambitibus  for  worldly  distinction.  He  had  powerful  rivals  who 
tried  to  crush  him;  and  the  sneers  that  often  met  his  ears, 
respecting  his  mysterious  proUgi,  whom  the  world  looked 
upon  as  the  illegitimate  ofispring  of  an  Italian,  and  unknown 
by  her  own  sex,  save  for  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  well- 
known  musical  talents,  embarrassed  him  in  view  of  a  matri- 
monial connection  with  her.  Flora  was  not  educated  for 
society  ;  and  he  well  knew  that  her  secluded  tastes  and  habits, 
and  her  aversion  to  strangers,  would  unfit  her  for  the  position 
his  wife  must  assume  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  and  that  were 
she  free  and  social,  with  her  surpassing  loveliness  and  freedom 
of  manner,  he  should  become  jealous  of  the  admiration  and 
attention  she  would  receive.    For  months  he  was  perplexed, 
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and  harassed,  with  conflicting  interests — ^his  love  bade  him  seek 
his  beautiful  lost  Flora,  but  his  pride  and  ambition,  to  forget 
her,  and  in  fame  and  distinction  to  seek  that  aggrandizement 
for  which  his  self-love  panted.  "^ 

He  had  long  wished  to  marry ;  he  knew  that  he  was  now 
more  free  to  act  as  his  judgment  dictated — unembarrassed  by 
the  idolatry  of  one,  whose  heart  would  be  crushed  by  such  an 
event,  while  she  remained  an  inmate  of  his  home.  Away,  she 
might  forget  him — perhaps,  love  another.  The  last  reflection 
was  painful  in  the  extreme.  Thus  months  of  indecision,  and 
unhappiness,  passed  away ;  while  Mr.  Clarendon  found  relief 
only  in  his  professional  duties,  which  grew  more  arduous  and 
engrossing.  He  still  had  his  dinners,  and  bachelor  clubs,  and 
mingled  more  than  ever  at  "night  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  and  his  devotion  to  many  elegant  women  caused 
successive  rumors  to  arise  respecting  his  matrimonial  intentions; 
and  not  unfrequently  had  his  secret  choice  been  made  for  a 
mistress  of  his  home ;  but  when  on  the  eve  of  a  proposal  to 
the  stylish  belle,  who  had  dazzled  him,  his  disgust  was  invaria- 
bly excited  by  a  display  either  of  heartlessness,  or  of  weakness  of 
intellect,  on  the  lady's  part,  that  unfitted  her,  in  his  fastidious 
taste,  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life.  The  freshness  and  purity 
of  Flora's  mind  and  character,  with  her  youthful  charms,  sur- 
passed, in  his  estimation,  the  interested  fashionable  woman,  who, 
his  discerning  glance  detected,  had  an  eye  to  his  purse  and  his 
position,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  qualities. 

A  year  finally  passed  awliy — he  had  but  once  heard  from 
Flora.  Her  letter  was  touching  and  grateful,  but  firm  in 
her  decision  to  abandon  him — ^she  bade  him  think  of  her  as  a 
sister  who  would  cherish  the  memory  of  all  his  kindness  to 
her.  Her  words  were  brief  but  sad  ;  she  spoke  affectionately 
of  Mrs.  Linden,  and  sent  her  love  to  Benson,  and  "  dear  old 
Sappho." 

Mr.  Clarendon's  reply  was  equally  brief.  He  simply 
begged  her  to  accept  a  sum  due  her  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  her  mother — which  would  relieve  her 
at  least  from  actual  want.  No  word  of  love  accompanied 
the  note. 

The  draft  was  returned  with  many  thanks,  and  confidence 
expressed  that  she  would  not  suffer  pecuniarily.  Thus  coolly 
closed  the  intercourse  between  Flora  and  her  guardian ; 
while  the  latter  plunged  heartlessly  into  the  gayest  vortex  of 
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dissipation,  Ihongh  he  daily  sickened  of  the  hollowness  and 
insincerity  of  the  world's  professions,  and  never  sighed  more 
earnestly  for  the  trnth  and  pare  affection  of  a  gaileless  heart, 
than  when  he  bowed  with  courtly  gallantry  at  the  shrine  of 
the  ambitions  and  worldly. 

Flora  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  soaght  a  home  in  a  retired 
street  of  the  city  with  her  old  governess,  to  whom  she  became 
daily  more  endeared.  She  was  extremely  ill  for  weeks  after 
the  abandonment  of  her  guardian,  and  when  she  deliriously 
raved  of  him,  Mrs.  Linden  was  ever  at  her  side,  to  soothe  and 
calm  her.  The  latter's  sufferings  were  also  extreme — aside 
from  her  own  untold  trials,  she  knew  that  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  sorrow,  and  had  excited  the  bitter  onmity  of 
Mr.  Clarendon. 

Tlw  intercourse  of  Flora  with  her  friend  was  much  clouded 
by  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  latter  relating  to  her  own 
history,  also  the  secresy  of  her  movements,  and  her  frequent 
abandonment  of  her  home  for  an  indefinite  period,  when  she 
would  return  with  renewed  spirits.  She  preferred  sleeping 
alone,  and  Flora  knew  that  there  were  hours  when  her  privacy 
could  never  be  intruded  upon ;  but  her  rapid  step  could  be 
heard  pacing  the  floor  in  her  secrusion  ;  and  at  night,  wild  sobs 
would  often  come  from  her  breast,  which  Flora  heard  with 
sympathy  and  tears.  But  the  morning  showed  her  ever  calm 
and  serene,  and  ready  to  devote  herself  affectionately  to  the 
happiness  of  Flora.  But  she  tried  in  vain  to  restore  h^r 
pupiPs  old  cheerfulness.  She  could  never  be  persuaded  to  look 
into  a  book  which  she  had  read  with  her  guardian  ;  and  if  she 
commenced  a  song  which  she  had  sung  with  him,  her  utterance 
would  fail,  and  with  uncontrolled  anguish  she  would  flee  to  her 
chamber  and  weep  ;  but  Mrs.  Linden  exerted  herself  strongly 
with  Flora  to  occupy  her  mind  and  body,  and  allowed  her  so 
little  opportunity  for  silent  grief,  that  her  health  escaped  mate- 
rial suffering.  She  taught  her  to  look  to  the  example  of  One 
who  had  suffered  and  died  for  her,  to  throw  the  burden  of  sin 
and  sorrow  upon  Him,  and  to  receive  consolation  in  that  love 
which  knows  no  change,  and  which  would  reward  her  for  acting 
conscientiously  at  the  cost  of  so  much  sacrifice. 

Her  cheek  was  paler  than  formerly,  but  she  grew  even  more 
beautiful.  Her  form  expanded  to  perfect  symmetry,  it  became 
tall  and  full,  with  grace  and  elasticity.  The  expression  of  her 
large  eyes  was  mournful  and  melting  ;  their  radiance  had  in  a 
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measare  softened,  and  her  smile  was  no  longer  glad  ;  bat  none 
looked  upon  her  face  that  did  not  turn  again.  Mrs.  Linden's 
frequent  absences  from  home  rendered  £er  necessary  as  an 
assistant  in  her  household  matters,  and  Flora  learned  to 
become  useful  and  energetic  in  the  performance  of  daily  duty. 
She  manifested  the  same  reluctance  to  the  society  of  strangers 
that  had  characterized  her  as  a  child,  consequently  few  knew 
the  once  petted  ward  of  Louis  Clarendon. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  lovely  being  scarcely  formed  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  iU  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 

Btboh. 

it  TT  AVE  you  come  for  me  papa  ?"  said  Cora  Livingston,  half 

Xl  reproachfully  to  her  father,  while  she  put  back  from  her 
temples  the  silken  curls  that  had  there  clustered  for  sixteen 
years,  first  in  short  fleecy  ringlets,  now  grown  into  long  rich 
wares,  every  one  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam.  She  stood  upon  a 
high  ledge  of  rocks,  which  formed  a  bluff  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson. 

Cora's  home  was  above  this  ledge,  to  which  she  had 
roved  near  sundown  :  whither  since  a  child  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  ramble,  not  so  much  like  a  mountain  goat  as  for- 
merly, but  still  with  a  step  as  free  as  the  roving  spirit  that 
went  down  into  the  water  for  river  gods,  and  up  through  the 
silver-tinted  clouds  for  angels  ;  while  every  nook,  dell  and  dingle, 
contained  in  her  fancy  a  troop  of  fairies,  and  a  spot  for  a  mid- 
summer night's  dream. 

^'I  have  found  such  a  nice  seat  here,"  she  continued, 
"  among  the  rocks,  and  have  enjoyed  my  book  the  better  for  it. 
*  Undine'  is  fanciful  enough  to  make  me  half  wish  myself  a 
water-spirit,  that  I  might  go  under  the  waves  and  witch  about 
as  she  did." 

"  One  element,"  answered  her  father,  "  seems  to  me  space 
enough  for  a  crazy  girl  to  witch  in.    We  will  return  now  ;  I 
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have  come  for  jou,  so  joa  most  finish  yoar  book  on  your  retom 
home." 

The  smi  was  going  down  behind  the  green  hills,  rising  from 
the  flood,  covering  them  with  a  golden  hght,  while  around  the 
hill-tops  lay  crimson  and  purple  clouds,  fading  as  the  rose- 
tinted  cheek  fades  with  the  coming  night  of  years.  And  as 
the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and  the  summer  air  grew  chill,  stars 
came  glittering  on  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  sky.  Calmly, 
meanwhile,  flowed  the  majestic  stream  through  its  picturesque 
pathway,  slowly,  peacefully,  as  if  reluctant  to  roll  onward  and 
leave  behind  such  wild  magnificence. 

Cora  took  the  arm  of  her  father,  her  eyes  gazing  in  delight 
through  the  blue  haze  of  evening  over  hill-top  and  water,  to 
the  red  light  in  the  west.  From  the  sky's  varying  hues  she 
looked  long  and  earnestly  through  the  green  valley,  where 
hazel  copse,  and  tufted  banks  of  moss,  lined  their  pathway,  and 
away  in  the  misty  air,  over  waving  elms,  tall  pines,  and  arch^ 
ing  willows,  to  the  clovery  shade  of  her  own  dear  home.  But 
the  gathering  shadows  came  thicker,  and  paler  faded  the 
ruddy  sky,  the  dews  of  evening  dropt  silently,  and  the  evening 
breeze  sunk  into  a  breathless  calm.  Cora  and  her  father 
walked  on  leisurely,  lulled  by  the  peacefulness  of  nature. 
Never  sung  the  whippowill  more  clear  and  shrill,  the  lantern- 
fly  never  spread  his  wings  more  glitteringly,  softly  bright.  So 
Cora  thought,  and  like  a  night  fairy  she  looked  in  that  rich 
twilight. 

Cora  seemed  younger  than  she  really  was  ;  and  she  had  so 
stealthily  crept  up  to  her  father's  shoulder  that  he  viewed  her 
still  as  a  child,  though  leaf  after  leaf  of  his  flowret  had 
expanded,  until  the  bud  was  fully  open.  The  father  and 
daughter  afforded  a  contrast  that  an  artist  would  have  eagerly 
looked  upon,  as  they  wandered  in  their  leafy  pathway  towards 
their  cottage  in  the  woods :  the  one,  an  ethereal  vision,  the 
other,  a  face  repelling  in  its  expression  of  haughtiness  and 
pride  ;  and  yet,  smiles  came  over  the  latter  of  even  feminine 
fondness,  as  he  looked  upon  his  only  child,  and  marvelled  at 
her  enthnsiasm  about  a  ''  hot  buggy  night." 

In  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed 
that  the  reader  has  viewed  the  banks  where,  at  the  period  of 
our  tale,  our  wanderers  are  treading ;  and  that  the  same  eye 
has  rested  on  the  costly  edifices  of  architectural  elegance  that 
ornament  the  landscape,  as  the  traveller  nears  the  great  metro- 
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polis  of  our  country  upon  these  noted  waters.  Little  can  be 
added  to  the  glowing  descriptions  so  often  furnished  by  the 
historian,  novelist,  and  poet,  whose  legends  are  associated  with 
sublimity  and  beauty ;  and  enchanting  scenery,  if  not  ren- 
dered famous  by  classic  story,  is  unrivalled  in  imposing  gran- 
deur and  picturesque  wildness  in  both  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  The  snow-clad  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the  castled 
heights  of  the  Rhine,  where  vineyards  and  antique  edifices  rise 
in  superb  majesty  on  crags  and  rocky  battlements,  may  awaken 
more  interest  in  the  lover  of  historic  lore  ;  but,  to  the  natu- 
ralist, who  has  an  eye  solely  to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  nature, 
nothing  can  outvie  the  everlasting  magnificent  hills  of  the 
Hudson,  with  its  precipitous  Highlands  and  undulating  shores. 
But,  searching  must  be  the  eye  that  peers  far  in  among  the 
wooded  hills,  to  reach  the  little  embosomed  cottage  of  Edward 
Livingston — nestled  in  its  ambush  of  green,  within  a  distant 
view  of  bolder  scenery — the  commencement  of  the  Highlands. 

The  deep  blue  of  evening  as  yet  but  sheds  a  glory  over  the 
landscape,  revealing  indistinctly  its  vine-wreathed  pillars,  now 
sweet  with  honeysuckles,  and  gay  with  the  many  shaded  petals 
of  the  prairie-rose.  Time  had  somewhat  marred  the  pristine 
purity  of  its  exterior,  and  the  lack  of  expenditure  in  its  out- 
ward adorning  was  obvious  in  its  blinds  of  faded  green,  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  roof,  that  sloped  towards  the  garden  ; 
yet,  but  one  view  was  needed  of  its  grounds  to  show  the  love 
of  its  proprietor  for  the  beautiful  things  of  nature.  The  cot- 
tage was  now  overhung  with  towering  branches,  musical  with 
birds  ;  and  the  wide  lawn,  which  extended  towards  the  river, 
showed  many  a  brilliant  bud  and  blossom  which  studded  its 
deep  velvet  green.  The  spot  was  now  fragrant  as  a  bower, 
causing  Cora,  as  she  approached  it,  to  remark  on  its  secluded 
beauty. 

"It  is  natural,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  in  the  neighborhood,  "that  you  should  be 
attached  to  your  birth-place ;  I  wish  I  had  known  no  other 
home,  and  that  I  could  banish  the  desire  for  my  own  ;  but  I 
am  not  one  easily  to  forget  old  memories,  or  old  injuries." 

Cora  looked  up  timidly  and  inquiringly,  while  her  father 
continued. 

"  You  see  Mr.  Wilton's  place  among  the  willows  in  the  dis- 
tance— over  the  buckwhe^-t-field,  beyond  the  poplar  grove,  on 
an  eminence — ^you  have  often  spoken  of  its  beauty,  but  perhaps 
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never  knew  that  that  was  your  grandfather's  homestead — ^jour 
father's  birth-place — the  home  of  my  childhood — ^my  rightful 
inheritance,  with  all  its  broad  lands.  E?ery  tree  that  waves 
over  its  once-honored  roof  was  sacred  to  my  parents  ;  there  I 
passed  my  boyhood,  and  had  my  boy-dreams  ;  there  I  last 
remember  my  mother ;  and  there  lie  the  ashes  of  my  family : 
but,  Cora,  it  is  no  longer  mine." 

''  I  have  heard  little  of  this,  papa,"  said  Cora  ;  **  but  I  like 
oar  home  the  best.  I  woold  not  exchange  it  for  'the 
Park.' " 

"  Your  mother  loved  onr  little  cottage,  too — our  place  was 
named  for  her — ^bnt  she  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long.  She  died 
at  your  birth,  and  left  yoa  my  only  solace.  And  yon  have 
grown  up — ^not  very  high  yet — sadly  educated,  I  fear,  for  the 
reverses  of  life,  Cora,  you  ought  to  have  been  rich — heiress 
to  a  handsome  estate ;  but,  through  fraud,  you  have  been 
wronged  out  of  it.  But  you  are  simple  as  a  buttercup,  my 
daughter,  and  have  little  r^ret,  I  suppose,  for  your  loss." 

*•  Would  riches  make  us  much  happier,  papa  ?  For  the  love 
of  travel,  I  think  I  might  crave  wealth.  I  should  like  to  go 
all  over  the  world — on  the  deep  green  sea — on  the  wide  blue 
ocean — ^and  visjit  the  tropics,  and  see  the  gorgeous  magnificent 
flowers  that  grow  there  1  the  stupendous  trees,  too,  with  their 
broad  green  shelter,  and  the  beautiful  insects  and  brilliant 
birds  and  fireflies  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  Italian  sunsets,  and 
to  clamber  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  to  the  very 
highest  peak.  I  sometimes  dream  about  these  things,  and,  in 
imagination,  I  visit  all  the  world  ;  and  then  I  am  crazed  with 
my  wanderings,  and  come  home  to  our  little  nest  in  the  woods, 
and  think  I  would  not  give  it  for  a  castle  on  the  Khine,  or  the 
prettiest  vineyard  in  Italy ;  and,  if  tropical  birds  are  more 
brilliant  than  ours,  they  don't  sing  so  sweetly,  and  there  is 
beauty  enough  every  were,  if  we  will  only  look  for  it." 

"  If  bugs  and  birds,  child,  are  all  you  wish  wealth  for,"  said 
the  Colonel  with  a  smile,  '^  I  will  cease  to  repine  for  you. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  your  fore- 
fathers, and  to  live  in  the  style  that  your  ancestors  did  ?  They 
say  that  pride  is  your  father's  weakness — they  call  me  an  aris- 
tocrat— but  pride  and  poverty  are  poor  companions,  my  daugh- 
ter, and  in  this  democracy-levelling  government  one  might  as 
well  be  at  the  foot  as  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  oppression 
and  injustice  it  is  hard  to  suffer.     Talk  of  equality  I    Might  is 
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right — ^and  money  is  the  touchstone.  Who  is  that  approach- 
ing us,  Cora  ?     He  meets  Mr.  Wilton — a  stranger  I  fancy." 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  would  have  been  quite  so,  but 
for  the  light  of  a  crescent  moon  just  becoming  visible,  and  so 
the  curious  gaze  of  Cora,  and  the  faint  blush  upon  her  cheek, 
was  unobserved. 

They  both  entered  the  gate  of  the  dwelling  in  a  thoughtful 
mood.  Colonel  Livingston's  eye  was  still  roving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilton's,  and  Cora's  musings  were  so  vague,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  locate  them.  She  was  observant 
of  her  father's  gloom,  and  deeply  solicitous  when  he  suffered 
depression,  but  sanguinely  hoped  to  cheer  back  his  usual 
spirits.  She  knew  her  father's  peculiar  moods  and  whims,  for 
they  had  been  her  study  since  a  child,  and  she  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  they  caused  her. 

After  ordering  tea  she  lighted  the  evening  lamp,  and,  as  the 
night  air  was  damp,  gave  directions  for  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
though  the  June  roses  were  blooming.  Cora  knew  what  her 
father  liked,  and  that  the  almanac  seasons  affected  his  judg- 
ment little,  regarding  the  period  for  fires  to  b^n  or  end  ;  and 
as  the  air  grew  chill,  she  found  that  she  had  not  erred,  an 
approval  also  testified  by  the  cat,  as  she  purred  lazily  upon  the 
rug,  and  little  Frisk  by  the  energetic  wag  of  his  tail,  as  they 
both  curled  up  on  soft  places  before  the  blazing,  crackling  cinders. 

The  old  arm-chair  was  soon  wheeled  up,  the  evening  papers 
collected,  and  more  business  dispatched  in  a  short  space  of 
time  than  one  would  have  supposed  the  same  little  fingers,  and 
volatile  brain,  could  have  together  accomplished.  But  where 
another's  happiness  was  concerned,  and  that  one  her  dear  and 
only  parent,  Cora  knew  no  task  too  great  for  her  to  perform  ; 
and  though  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  even  to  the  kit- 
chen, tea  was  ready  in  season,  and  the  toast  prepared  to  the 
very  shade  of  brownness  her  somewhat  irritable  father 
required. 

Cora  knew  little  of  the  science  of  music,  and  was  no  pro- 
fessed singer,  but  she  had  a  way  of  warbling  that  was  always 
sweet  to  her  father^  It  seemed,  he  said,  like  robin's  music  at 
break  of  day.  And  to-night  she  seemed  full  of  it,  as  she  flitted 
about  the  house,  humming  a  little  on  the  piano,  arranging 
the  ice  on  the  butter — ^the  toast  straight  on  the  table,  that  the 
Irish  girl  always  stood  diagonally — and  herself  adjusting  the 
cherry  radishes  and  pepper-grass — ^which  task  she  liked  to  per- 
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form — ^always  discarding  the  onions  that  the  housekeeper 
placed  beside  them. 

But  as  Cora  knew  that  her  father  liked  the  last,  she  resolved 
that  to-night  nothing  shonld  be  denied  him,  so  the  odoriferoos 
vegetable,  which  has  made  for  ever  renowned  the  village  of 
Wethersfield  of  good  old  Connecticut,  was  permitted  a  place 
along-side  of  the  ruby  radishes,  that  lay  like  red  rose  buds  in 
their  ambush  of  green. 

But  her  warbling  finally  ceased,  and  the  Colonel  knew  that 
tea  was  ready,  if  the  fragrance  near  him  had  not  already 
revealed  it.  He  did  not  speak,  but  half  smiled  at  her  attempt 
to  please  his  palate.  Cora  was  a  young  housekeeper,  and  had 
only  quite  lately  assumed  the  right  to  pour  tea  for  her  father, 
but  her  proposal  meeting  the  approbation  of  Mrs.  Jonson,  the 
woman  who  occupied  a  midway  position  between  the  kitchen 
and  parlor,  she  commenced  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

Mrs.  Jonson  was  a  lady — so  she  called  herself — and  made 
of  **  as  good  flesh  and  blood  "  as  anybody  ;  and  "  liked  stay- 
ing at  Captain  Livestone's,"  because  there  seemed  to  her  a 
chance  of  here  asserting  her  equality.  She  knew  better  than 
to  present  herself  at  table,  but  still  as  there  was  no  interdict 
for  her  absence,  and  no  mistress  but  a  child  to  rule,  she  did  not 
therefore  feel  that  her  dignity  was  weakened  by  her  situation  ; 
and,  in  order  to  raise  her  importance  with  the  servants,  and  to 
show  her  quality,  she  would  on  sundry  occasions  seat  herself 
with  a  private  slice  on  one  corner  of  the  half  cleared  board, 
and  eat  her  repast  in  the  coolest  manner — a  liberty  which  she 
was  discreet  enough  to  take  while  the  Colonel  was  smoking  on 
the  piazza.  But  to-night  Cora  was  in  great  favor  with  the 
upper  servant,  in  consequence  of  the  dib^tit  of.  onions  at  table, 
and,  therefore,  she  suddenly  approved  of  her  superintendence 
to  a  degree  in  domestic  affairs,  even  exhibiting  her  good 
nature,  by  taking  a  highly-flavored  favorite  herself  from  the 
Colonel's  private  dish,  by  way  of  trial,  after  tea. 

But  the  repast  over,  the  Colonel  sunk  into  his  previous 
depressed  mood,  and  Cora's  efforts  to  please  were  vain,  and  the 
tears  finally  started  to  her  eyes,  when  she  not  only  witnessed 
her  father's  sadness,  but  ill-humor,  which  he  evinced  by  kick- 
ing her  little  dog  from  a  most  unobtrusive  corner  on  the  rug, 
to  so  near  a  proximity  to  the  hot  tongs  as  to  cause  such  yelp- 
ings and  piteous  whines,  as  were  decidedly  exciting  and  painful 
to  his  tender-hearted  mistress. 
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After  this  incident,  Cora  vanished,  and  though  there  was  not 
light  enough  for  her  to  read  a  shop-sign,  if  there  had  been  one 
in  yiew,  she  seemed  for  a  time  mnch  occupied  with  a  book  of 
poems  on  the  door-step.  But  after  awhile,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
light  step,  she  went  within,  and  seated  herself  by  a  lamp  to 
work  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  father,  which  attracted  Mrs. 
Jonson's  notice,  who  the  next  day  sent  to  town  for  worsteds, 
and  commenced  a  pair  for  herself,  which  pattern  pleased  her 
much,  and  which  promised  to  turn  out  something  between  a 
bug  and  a  small  mouse,  on  a  pink  ground. 

Cora  liked  sympathy  from  any  source  to-night  ;  and  conse- 
quently encouraged  Mrs.  Jonson  in  her  plans,  and  promised  to 
work  the  horns  and  tail  of  the  animal  for  her. 

But  as  the  ambitious  domestic  retreated  on  the  sudden 
entrance  and  stare  of  the  Colonel,  Cora  was  left  by  herself — her 
soft,  light  ringlets  shading  her  cheek,  which  to-night  was  more 
like  a  snow-drop  than  a  rose. 

To  an  observer,  it  might  seem  a  pity  that  such  beautiful 
blue  eyes  should  be  dimmed  with  tears,  but  they  would  come 
occasionally,  causing  her  the  loss  of  a  gay-looking  stitch.  Her 
father's  gloom  had  much  saddened,  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
continued  to  walk  the  room,  his  head  down,  and  his  hands 
behind  him.  And  so  the  pacing  kept  up,  until  Cora  grew  more 
nervous,  and  finally  threw  down  her  crewels,  and  putting  her 
head  upon  the  table,  actually  cried. 

"  Cora,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Colonel,  stopping,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ? — ^you  are  foolish  to  injure  ypur  eyes  sewing  bo 
much  with  that  red  yarn.  What  is  it  all  worth  ?  Are  you 
really  crying,  Cora  ?" 

The  Colonel  laid  his  hand  npon  his  daughter's  head,  and 
urged  her  to  look  up. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know,  papa,  but  you,  feel  bad  to-night.'' 

"  Oh  I  no,  child — not  much  ". — said  the  Colonel,  trying  to  be 
brisk,  *•  I  was  thinking — that  is  all.  I  will  go  to  bed — where's 
Mrs.  Jonson  ?  Isn't  she  a  very  fussy  woman  ?  very  meddle- 
some ?  Does  she  know  her  place,  my  daughter  ?  new  servants  are 
troublesome.   If  she  has  airs,  she  can^t  stay — order  lights,  child." 

Cora  did  as  she  was  bid,  when  her  father  drew  her  towards 
him,  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  told  her  again  not  to  spoil 
her  eyes,  that  he  was  pooi'  company  for  her,  but  hoped  to  feel 
better  in  the  morning.  She  then  bade  him  a  sad  good  night, 
and  went  to  her  chamber. 
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Before  seeking  her  rest,  she  took  from  a  drawer  her  mother's 
picture — a  little  miniatare  which  showed  her  own  soft  eyes, 
and  gleaming,  snnnj  hair  ;  and  now  Corals  pensive  expression 
made  the  resemblance  stronger.  She  sighed  to  think  that  she 
had  never  known  the  love  of  the  original,  and  laid  it  awaj 
with  glistening  tears.  She  then  read  from  the  Bible,  which 
had  been  the  dying  gift  of  her  mother,  and  perused  the  pen- 
cilled lines  in  it  written  by  the  fingers  now  lifeless.  These 
she  read  nightly,  and  retired,  feeling  that  there  was  one 
angel-spirit  in  Heaven,  who  watched  over  her.  The  hour  of 
midnight  came,  before  Colonel  Livingston  slept,  his  mind 
constantly  dwelling  upon  his  reduced  circumstances  ;  and  filled 
with  bitterness  towards  him  whom  he  considered  the  miner 
of  his  fortunes. 

He  thought  with  humiliation  of  his  limited  means,  and  of 
the  influence  of  the  man  daily  rising  through  the  talisman  of 
wealth,  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled  ;  while  he 
was  embarrassed  even  to  maintain  a  comfortable  living,  in  the 
style  which  he  considered  befitting  a  gentleman — a  situation 
especially  mortifying  to  a  man  of  unbounded  pride,  who  had 
the  double  trial  of  being  poor,  with  the  painful  dread  of  his 
poverty  being  known.  Consequently,  expenses  were  incurred, 
upon  a  credit  fast  failing,  and  servants  maintained  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  who  took  little  interest  in  economizing  behind 
the  cupboard  for  outward  display.  Thus  heavy  debts  were 
oppressing  the  once  proud  heir  of  the  large  estate  left  by  his 
father,  which  had  passed  out  of  his  hands. 

The  visionary  hope  of  finally  recovering  this  property,  gave 
a  death-blow  to  his  natural  energy  of  character,  and  prevented 
his  following  any  active  pursuit,  that  would  afford  him  a  com- 
petence. Consequently,  he  subsisted  upon  the  remnant  of  a 
small  estate  left  him  by  his  wife,  the  cottage  of  Villacora 
constituting  a  part  of  it. 

On  these  matters,  the  Colonel  ruminated  to  a  late  hour ; 
while  his  daughter  closed  her  eyes,  lightly  and  peacefully, — 
her  bosom  had  been  slightly  ruffled,  but,  like  the  rays  of  the 
young  moon  that  fell  on  her  pillow,  her  spirit  tranquilly  re- 
posed. She  had  had  a  delicious  afternoon  beside  the  blue 
waters  she  loved,  and  had  richly  enjoyed  her  book  ;  and 
though  the  twilight  seemed  to  reveal  but  the  natural  beauties 
of  a  landscape,  with  which  she  was  familiar  ;  yet  to  the  vision 
had  been  added  memories  that  still  lingered,  excited  no  one 
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exactly  knew  when  or  where,  but,  perhaps,  in  her  wonderingg 
by  the  water,  and  in  the  green  woods,  where  she  roamed  as 
freely  as  a  squirrel,  and  as  fearless  of  harm.  But  now,  as  a 
flower  closes  its  petals  under  the  wing  of  night,  so  she  shut 
up  her  sweet  fancies,  one  by  one,  until  she  slept — the  curl  upon 
her  cheek  scarcely  lifted  by  her  breathing.  The  shadow  that 
experience  in  life's  warfare  brings,  had  never  passed  over  her 
brow,  and  serene  as  morning  among  her  native  hills,  had  been 
thus  far  her  joyous,  bird-like  life.  Blessed  with  a  disposition 
that  extracted  beauty  from,  each  natural  source,  as  ft'eely  as 
bees  suck  honey  from  fields  of  clover,  she  found  light  and  fra- 
grance in  each  rosy  path  ;  and  like  a  lark  on  the  wing,  she  arose 
with  a  song  on  her  lips.  She  had  but  recently  returned  from 
school,  to  finish  her  education  at  home  ;  and  under  the  faithful 
tuition  of  her  accomplished  parent,  she  daily  pursued  her  stu- 
dies ;  and  the  devoted  tenderness  and  patience  with  which 
her  father  stored  her  young  mind  with  knowledge,  the 
solicitude  he  evinced  for  her  gratification,  in  all  innocent  eDJoy- 
mbuts,  and  the  earnest  look  that  often  melted  the  rigidity  of 
bis  stern  features,  as  he  looked  upon  his  beautiful  child,  told  how 
tenderly  he  loved  her.  The  old  gardener,  who  had  plodded 
on  for  a  year,  with  scanty  pay,  for  the  pride  of  the  family  (he 
had  worked  for  the  Colonel's  father  when  a  boy),  loved  *'  Little 
Lily,"  as  he  aflfectionately  called  Cora,  as  well  as  his  favorite 
Japonica  ;  and  old  Sophy,  the  cook,  who  looked  forward  to 
Christmas  for  her  earnings,  believed  that  "  Missey  Cory  "  was 
"  too  sweet  for  arth,"  so  that,  with  petting  in  the  kitchen,  and 
idolatry  from  her  father,  Cora  had  grown  up  in  the  lap  of 
indulgence,  totally  unaware  of  the  poverty  of  the  purse  that  had 
from  childhood  supplied  her  wants. 

Mrs.  Jonson,  the  new-comer,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  dis- 
couraged old  housekeeper  (who  prudently  left  the  family  of  the 
Colonel  with  some  squeezed  out  tears,  and  more  squeezed  out 
dollars,  on  her  final  pay  day),  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  low 
state  of  her  employer's  finances,  was  at  present  in  a  flattering, 
comfortable  state  of  mind.  She  often  wondered  "  why  the 
Colonel  brushed  up  his  seedy  coat  so  much,  and  why  he  didn't 
furnish  and  paint  the  shabby  cottage,  that  might  be  such  a 
beauty  of  a  place,"  but  concluded  that  "  grand  people  liked  old 
things,  old  chairs,  and  old  cracked  pitchers,  and  old  pictures, 
better  than  those  that  looked  new  and  shiny  " — and  she  finally 
began  to  think  that  they  **  did  look  more  genteel  like  ;"  so  to 
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be  in  better  fayor  with  the  Colonel,  she  tried  to  make  a  dress 
for  herself,  like  that  in  old  Ladj  Lirlngston's  portrait,  oat  of 
bombazet  instead  of  brocade — the  only  resemblance  which 
she  accomplished  being  that  they  both  "  stack  oat  f  bat  flour 
in  hair  she  neyer  coald  abide,  if  it  was  ''  old  timey  f  and  as  to 
brnshing  it  straight  up  in  the  air,  she  couldn't  either,  for  hers 
was  a  frizette,  and  had  to  be  tied  on.  Bat  the  Colonel,  unfor- 
tunately, was  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Jonson's  efforts  to  please  his 
''old  fashioned  taste,"  and  had  little  thoughts  about  her, 
excepting  when  her  short,  fat  figure  stood  presumptuously  in  his 
way.  But  Cora  liked  her  better,  because  she  was  always  ready 
to  talk  to  her  about  any  of  her  pets,  plans,  or  projects  ;  and 
the  way  she  tucked  her  up  at  night,  and  displayed  her  peculiar 
powers  of  fascination,  greatly  amused  her.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Jonson  liked  good  things  ;  and  was  fond  of  prirate  lunches  ; 
and  as  she  carried  the  keys,  took  advantage  of  the  priyilege, 
by  taking,  as  she  said,  "  now  and  then  a  pickle  f  but  Cora 
wondered  how  she  could  make  so  many  nice  things  out  of  the 
pickle  jar,  she  being  often  invited  to  her  bed-room  to  partake 
with  her,  by  way  of  a  salvo  to  her  conscience.  But  the  "  pickle 
jar"  daily  grew  astonishingly  lower;  and  the  cook's  larder 
scantier ;  *and  as  the  Coloners  purse  grew  no  heavier,  there 
was  little  increase  in  anything,  but  in  the  length  of  his  coun- 
tenance. This  Mrs.  Jonson  cared  little  abont,  presuming  it  was 
style  to  look  sober,  and  ''  old  timey  "  not  to  laugh  like  vulgar 
people,  but  she  thought  it  was  careless  in  him  not  to  filf  up  the 
store-room  better. 

''She  wasn't  used  to  eking,  she  knew  that." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

HecMt 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoaghta  a  hearenl  j  hoe 
or  words,  like  sunbeams,  danling  as  tbej  passed. 

Btrok. 

MR.  CLARENDON  was  now  sailing  on  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity, borne  gallantly  on  the  breeze  of  fame  and 
wealth.  Bince  Flora,  left  him  he  had  devoted  himself  more 
exclusively  to  his  profession,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had 
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gained  at  the  bar,  was  fallj  exhibited  in  the  demand  made  npon 
bis  time  and  legal  abilities.  He  grew  dailj  m<M^  extrayagant 
and  Tolaptnons  in  his  tastes  ;  even  the  upper  ten  lo<^ed  with 
amazement  npon  his  lavish  expenditure^  and  most  sagely  con- 
claded  that  he  was  at  last  adorning  his  residence  for  a  bride  ; 
but  no  fair  ladj  appearing,  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  single  life  undisturbed  by  criticism,  while  his  bachelor 
friends,  who  partook  of  his  hospitality,  congratulated  him  on 
his  blessed  independence,  and  freedom  from  the  miserable 
shackles  his  unfortunate  brother  benedicts  were  doomed  to 
wear. 

Early  in  June  he  sat  one  morning  late  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  reading  the  papers  and  letters  of  the  day,  and  lingered 
more  leisurely  over  them  than  was  bis  wont  of  late.  His  com- 
manding figure  was  arrayed  in  a  fashionable  dressing-gown  of 
flowered  crimson,  his  feet  in  gay  slii^>ers,  which  rested  indo* 
lently  upon  an  ottoman.  So  richly  was  he  surrounded  by 
almost  efifeminate  luxuries,  that  he  rarely  escaped  the  in^utatioa 
of  dandyism :  however,  his  habits  seemed  to  forbid  the  cbarao> 
teristic.  His  literary  tastes  were  denoted  in  the  books  and 
periodicals  which  filled  the  shelves  and  table  of  the  adjoining 
library,  and  his  passion  for  music  in  the  exquisitely  toned 
instruments  that  showed  him  an  amateur  in  the  science.  Tho 
delicately-perfumed  handkerchief,  and  elegant  fabrics  which 
composed  bis  apparel,  were  but  the  suitable  adorning  of  the 
gentleman ;  his  character  was  little  biased  by  the  essentials 
of  his  toilette,  and  the  dignity  of  the  man  not  lessened  by  the 
luxury  that  seemed  his  natural  element. 

His  engagements,  absorbing  as  they  were,  did  not,  however, 
exclnde  him  from  the  society  of  the  fashionable  and  gay,  whom 
he  frequently  sought  in  the  saloons  of  the  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished, where  in  the  promenade  and  ieteartHt^  he  bore  from 
many  younger  competitors  for  the  smiles  of  beauty  the  palm  of 
the  accomplished  courtier. 

While  laying  aside  his  letters  as  he  rose  to  prepare  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  little  envelope  which 
he  had  laid  aside  more  than  a  year  ago.  He  took  it  from  a 
drawer,  and,  with  something  akin  to  a  pang,  opened  it.  It 
contained  a  long  beautiful  tress  of  hair,  now  waving  as  soft  and 
bright  as  when  it  lay  on  the  brow  of  Flora.  With  a  smothered 
feeling  of  mingled  sorrow  and  grief  he  looked  at  it  intently^ 
and  carefully  placed  it  in  a  safer,  more  secluded  place. 
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"  Can  I  ever  hope  to  find,"  he  thoaght,  **  sach  gnilelessness 
of  heart,  sach  loveliness  of  person  in  an  accomplished  woman 
of  society  as  poor  Flora  had— one  that  I  can  adore  as  I  did 
her,  and  yet  show  to  the  world  with  pride  ;  one  whose  family 
will  be  honored  by  my  children,  and  on  whose  birth  no  stain  of 
humiliation  rests  P  These  queries  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Louis  Clarendon  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  His  attention 
was  soon  arrested  by  the  presentation  of  a  letter.  As  he  took 
it  from  the  servant,  the  handwriting  for  a  moment  puzzled  him, 
but  a  perusal  of  its  contents  betrayed  the  writer  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  met  severiU  years  before.  He  pon- 
dered on  the  note,  which  contained  a  request  from  Mr. 
Livingston,  of  Yillacora,  on  the  Hudson,  to  visit  him  at  his 
cottage,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  on  a  matter  of  business. 

Mr.  Clarendon  recalled  immediately  to  his  remembrance  the 
stately  Colonel,  and  also  recollected  his  little  daughter  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time  he  met  him  ten  years  previous  at 
Cape  May.  He  wondered  if  her  youth  had  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  childhood,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
reared  in  such  retirement  she  must  be  as  fresh  as  a  milk- 
maid, and  without  more  cultivation  than  a  white  clover  from 
her  father'r  field  patch. 

With  thi^  equivocal  compliment  on  the  charms  of  the  young 
lady,  Mr.  Clarendon  drew  his  white  fingers  through  his  profuse 
dark  locks,  and  gave  a  glance  at  the  mirror  opposite  him,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  reflection,  considering  that  he  contrasted 
favorably  with  most  of  his  ycontemporaries.  Young  he  was, 
whatever  his  years,  and  possessed  qualities  which  made  kim, 
perhaps,  perennial  in  the  gay  circles,  where  year  after  year  he 
had  shone  a  fixed  star. 

After  passing  the  morning  at  his  office,  Mr.  Clarendon  par- 
took of  an  early  dinner,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson.  A  short  sail  brought  him  to  the  landing,  from  which 
easy  access  was  made  to  the  cottage  of  Colonel  Livingston. 
After  the  bustle  of  the  city,  the  serenity  of  the  country  was 
grateful  to  his  senses,  each  tree  and  object  attracting  his  eye, 
from  the  shade  of  the  quivering  poplar  and  the  tall  maje^ic 
elm,  to  the  graceful  willow  as  it  bent  arching  over  the  silvery 
waters,  that  were  long  in  view,  as  he  drove  onward  towards 
the?  dwelling  he  sought.  He  found  the  Colonel's  cottage 
densely  shaded,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  lilacs,  roses,  and 
freshly-blown  mock  orange,  delicious  as  garden  paths. 

4* 
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As  he  entered  beneath  the  shade  of  old  chestnats,  which 
overhung  the  wicker  gate,  he  involantarily  lingered  to  inhale 
leisurely  the  aromatic  smell  of  green  things.  The  Colonel 
came  on  to  the  piazza  to  greet  him,  and  welcomed  him  as  an 
old  friend.  The  former  had  altered  much  in  ten  years,  and  in 
the  stern,  dejected  countenance  of  the  man  he  now  saw,  he 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  affable,  elegant  Edward  Livings- 
ton, whose  society  was  once  so  much  courted  by  those  around 
him.  Deferred  hope  since  then  had  literally  made  sick  the  dis- 
appomted  heir  ;  and  furrows  were  traced  where  once  gleamed 
smoothly  the  polish  of  early  manhood. 

*'  I  am  much  indebted  for  your  promptness/'  said  the  latter, 
as  he  extended  his  hand  to  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"I  am  gratified  with  the  summons,"  replied  the  visitor. 
"  Your  residence  is  very  attractive.  It  is  some  years  since  we 
have  met,  and  I  am  glad  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  You  are 
associated  with  some  very  pleasant  recollections.'' 

"  I  remember  you,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  rumor  has 
since  made  better  the  acquaintance." 

"Your  place  is  really  lovely,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
looking  about  him,  as  they  proceeded  towards  the  house. 
"  Rather  cold  here  in  winter,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  I  am  accustomed  to  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  though  our 
heavy  snows  are  not  so  welcome  to  me  as  to  my  daughter. 
She  loves  them  like  a  Laplander  ;  and  would  like  a  reindeer 
for  her  steed.  The  day  is  pleasant ;  suppose  we  look  about 
before  we  hold  our  conference." 

It  was  a  golden  afternoon,  and  so  the  birds  thought,  if  their 
music  could  bespeak  their  gladness.  Nature  was  in  her  rich- 
est June  robe  ;  and  joyous  as  beauty  in  her  prime.  The  flow- 
ers, the  air,  the  sunshine,  and  jewelled  insects,  formed  a  halo 
of  brilliancy.  An  avenue  of  tali  trees  waved  their  strong 
arms  in  the  breeze, — affording  a  delicious  shade  to  its  gra- 
velled pathway.     . 

On  one  side  of  the  cottage,  a  green  lawn  sloped  to  the  river, 
while  through  the  giant  branches  of  the  oak  and  elm  was  seen 
a'\iew  of  the  majestic  Hudson — the  distant  peaks  of  the  High- 
lands being  visible,  through  an  occasional  opening. 

It  was  approaching  eveuing.  The  wild  rose  of  summer  shed 
its  perfume  on  the  air,  and  the  thickets  and  hedges,  near*by, 
were  overrunning  with  emerald  leaves  and  luxuriant  flowers. 
The  snow  berry  with  its  waxen  fruit  hung  in  rich  clusters  on 
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bushes,  green  as  the  first  shoots  of  the  eyergreen ;  and  now 
and  then  studding  the  foliage  glittered  the  bright  twigs  of  the 
silver  tree,  whose  gracefol  leaves  trembled  in  the  sammer 
wind.  Batterflies  winged  in  the  sunshine, — the  black-bird 
darted  from  the  bushes,  and  the  mellow  note  of  the  thrnsh 
came  like  a  flute  upon  the  air. 

Colonel  Livingston  wandered  through  every  rustic  path  with 
his  visitor  ;  and  gradually  became  inspired  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  guest.  The  latter  secretly  hoped  to  see  somewhere 
on  the  grounds  the  little  girl  whom  he  had  frolicked  with  as  a 
child  ;  and  in  every  green  opening  where  a  partridge  might 
have  made  egress,  he  looked  for  something  small  and  fairy- 
like,— forgetting  the  progress  of  time  since  he  had  held  the  lit- 
tle Cora  on  his  knee.  He  felt  the  influence  of  the  charming 
country  scene  ;  but  the  radiance  of  earth,  the  blue  tints  of 
water  and  sky,  were  all  unsatisfying.  Something  more  beau- 
tiful was  essential  to  the  landscape.  But  the  daisy  he  sought 
bloomed  nearer  than  he  thought.  Cora  Livingston  was 
unmindful  of  her  father  or  his  visitor  ;  and  sat  in  the  trellised 
doorway,  training  a  pet  canary  bird,  which  rewarded  ,  her 
caressing  attentions  with  low  chirping,  that  seemed  to  delight 
her,  as  she  turned  her  head  towards  the  shoulder  on  which  it 
momentarily  perched.  She  then  coaxed  it  upon  her  finger, 
and  put  its  little  bill  to  her  red  lips,  laughing  merrily  at 
the  freedom  of  her  favorite.  She  was  dressed  in  a  rustic 
garb,  with  a  white  sun  bonnet,  and  blue,  airy  dress  ;  yet  the 
bird's  music,  which  now  rose  clear  and  sweet,  was  unheeded, — 
for  he  had  caught  a  view  of  the  delicate  cheek,  and  sunny 
brown  ringlets,  that  seemed  to  disdain  their  light  covering. 
He  looked  silently  and  intently  upon  the  sweet,  young  face, 
while  her  father  discoursed  on  agriculture, — she  being  wholly 
unconscious  of  a  stranger's  proximity  or  observation.  It  was 
now  lighted  with  a  smile  of  ^lish  fondness,  and  her  lips  parted 
with  delight  and  triumph,  as  she  listened  to  the  first  warble  of 
her  bird.  Mr.  Clarendon  well  remembered  the  little  Cora, 
whom  he  had  seen  years  since,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  had 
thought  her  then  a  singnlarly  beautiful  child  ;  her  face  often 
recurred  to  his  memory,  and  if  he  ever  pictured  a  cherub  to 
his  fancy,  it  seemed  to  come  in  the  guise  of  little  Cora  Living- 
ston. He  remembered,  too,  how  he  loved  to  tease  her,  to 
excite  her  childish  waywardness,  and  the  pettish  airs  that  over 
indulgence  gave  rise  to  ;  but  ten  years  had  nearly  obliterated 
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the  yision ;  and  but  for  ber  father's  application,  sbe  migbi 
never  have  been  recalled  to  his  remembrance.  Bat  now  the 
child  had  vanished  ;  and  in  her  place  stood  an  elegant,  simply- 
attired  figure,  in  the  perfection  of  yoathfal  womanhood.  He 
knew  that  he  now  saw  the  same, — for  the  golden  haes  thai 
played  in  the  little  Cora's  soft  curls  still  lingered  on  the  brow 
of  the  maiden  ;  and  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upraised  eyes,  he 
now  saw  the  little  fairy  of  the  beach. 

Mr.  Clarendon  replied  with  courtesy  to  Colonel  Livingston  ; 
the  growth  of  buckwheat  and  flax,  losing,  meanwhile,  no  seem- 
ing observation,  though  his  wandering  eye  was  roving  in  the 
direction  of  a  sweeter  blossom  than  Yillacor a  had  yet  furnished 
him.  After  a  suitable  pause,  the  admirmg  guest  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Colonel  towards  the  young  lady,  and  inquired 
if  she  was  his  daughter.  The  father  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  then  turned  the  eye  of  his  visitor  to  a  young  nursery  of 
peach  trees  in  the  distance,  which  he  proposed  they  should 
examine.  Mr.  Clarendon  saw  a  richer  peach  bloom  nearer 
by,  but  patiently  indulged  the  Colonel's  adoration  of  his  young 
trees,  and  turned  off  into  another  path,  casting  inward  anathe- 
mas upon  all  fruit-growers.  Through  the  branches  under 
which  he  passed,  the  floating  figure  of  blue  was  apparent, 
though  now  it  seemed  wandering  like  himself ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  charm  of  the  golden-haired  vision  was  enhanced. 
But  grafts,  young  suckers,  and  shoots  had  to  be  looked  at  and 
discussed  ;  and  unweariedly  were  the  varieties  exhibited,  until 
Mr.  Clarendon  had  paid  t«he  penalty  of  his  readily  professed 
enthusiasm  for  such  treasures  of  the  soil.  But  after  reddening 
his  eyes  upon  a  regiment  of  labels,  and  spoiling  his  delicate 
kids  in  fingering  the  bark  of  as  many  leafless  saplings,  his 
afflictions  were  at  an  end,  and  there  now  seemed  a  prospect  of 
looking  within.  He  had  approached  tfie  piazza,  where  there 
seemed  another  chance  for  a  sight  of  the  bird  and  its  mistress, 
but  instead  of  blue  eyes,  red  lips,  and  golden  tresses,  there 
stood  within  view,  Mrs.  Jonson,  in  bombazet,  with  a  frizette 
and  worsted  work.  She  was  still  at  work  upon  the  horns  of 
the  ambiguous  animal,  and  it  seemed  an  everlasting  task  to 
create  the  resemblance  intended  on  canvas.  But  Mrs.  Jonson 
had  only  looked  out  to  see  who  could  be  coming ;  and  of 
course  not  to  be  seen,  much  less  to  fill  the  place  of  the  young 
girl  who  had  vanished ;  yet  just  as  she  encountered  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  visitor,  a  peacock  came  upon  the  piazza — 
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like  herself,  nninyited — and  both,  after  making  a  brief  display 
of  their  expansive  capabilities,  somewhat  flattered  at  the 
adyent  of  the  visitors,  strutted  off  together  under  fall  canvas. 

Mr.  Clarendon  seemed  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  fear- 
ing that  business  matters  would  soon  engross  the  Colonel,  and 
bent  uponseeing  the  bird  and  the  beaaty,  he  suggested  to  the 
heartless  parent  who  seemed  so  regardless  of  the  latter,  "  that 
his  daughter  must  have  changed  much  the  last  ten  years  "  A 
very  natural  supposition,  though  possessing  little  novelty  to 
the  father  of  his  ripening  charge.  He  assented,  however,  ^nd 
inquired  if  she  had  not  just  left  the  piazza.  The  visitor 
having  seen  little  but  the  fat  woman  in  bombazet,  and  a 
peacock,  was  shocked  at  the  Colonel's  bad  eyesight,  and  more 
at  his  absence  of  mind. 

Still  there  was  hope — ^he  intended  to  stay  to  tea — so  walk- 
ing within  doors,  he  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  fragrant 
parlors,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  abode  of  some  fairy  inhabi- 
tant. Here  the  Colonel  continued  his  discussion  of  the  growth 
of  his  fruit,  which  now  had  turned  upon  the  merits  of  his 
strawberry  crop,  which  led  on  to  raspberries,  and  finally  closed 
on  cherries.  The  doors  were  constantly  opening,  but  some- 
times it  was  the  dog,  and  sometimes  the  cat  that  slid  in  with 
an  "  at  home  "  air  ;  then  the  cook  would  put  in  her  woolly 
head,  on  the  top  of  which  perched  a  turban,  but  the  whites 
of  her  eyes  disappearing,  the  visitor  in  despair  turned  towards 
another  opening  in  the  distance,  but  nanght  was  there  dis- 
cernible, but  the  fat  lady  with  a  small  plate  of  something, 
which  might  be  a  delicate  roll  of  butter,*  or  a  spare  wing  of 
a  chicken,  which  she  thought  would  be  nice  for  a  lunch,  with 
a  pickle,  towards  bed-time. 

Whatever  it  was,  turn  whither  he  would,  the  bombazet 
lady  was  visible,  though  the  picture  was  seldom  in  repose. 

The  berries,  and  matters  of  the  day,  had  been  discussed  ; 
and  the  Colonel  made  comfortable  by  very  respectable-looking 
teartable  preparations,  owing  to  Mrs.  Jonson's  ingenuity  and 
prudence  in  saving  delicacies,  which  she  thought  could  not  bet- 
ter be  produced  than  on  the  present  occasion.  She  bustled 
around  with  great  enthusiasm,  being  strongly  impressed  with 
the  gentility  of  the  visitpr,  from  his  general  appearance.  She 
became  as  impatient  as  Mr.  Clarendon  for  Miss  Cora's  return  ; 
and  looked  out  of  every  window,  and  every  door  ;  and  cross- 
ing the  piazza,  finally  went  to  the  gate ;  and  was  much 
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relieved,  as  tea  was  waiting  for  the  joang  ladj,  to  see  her 
coming  homewards — though  her  progress  was  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  engrossing  company  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  suddenly  disappeared,  when  she  came  up  the  avenue  alone, 
with  her  sun-bonnet  in  her  hand. 

The  Colonel,  too,  had  begun  to  be  fidgetty,  and  brightened 
as  much  as  the  rest  as  she  gaily  stepped  into  the  parlor,  while 
she  cried  out,  "  Papa,  have  I  kept  tea  waiting  V 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  Mr.  Clarendon." 

"  I  shall  hardly  greet  Miss  Cora  as  a  stranger,"  said  the 
gentleman,  rising,  "though  she  may  not  remember  me." 

Cora  was  surprised,  but  with  grace  and  self-possession 
accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  then  quietly  laying  down 
her  flowers,  looked  half-timidly,  half-inquiringly,  in  the  face  of 
him  who  addressed  her.  She  was  somewhat  taller  than  he 
had  supposed  her,  at  first  sight,  but  her  refined,  aristocratic 
style  of  beauty  charmed  him  ;  and  the  little  rustic  that  he 
had  pictured  vanished  in  the  graceful  vision  that  Cora  pre- 
sented. 

But  her  grace  had  about  it  the  simplicity  of  the  child, — it 
seemed  dignity  inborn,  not  cultivated, — as  natural  to  her  as 
the  lily's  motion,  waving  in  the  summer's  wind,  and  rearing  its 
proud  snowy  petals  with  queenly  exaltation.  The  hue  of  her 
cheek  slightly  deepened,  but  her  complexion  was  more  purely 
white  than  rosy,  though  excitement  at  times  made  her  bril- 
liant. Ordinary  incidents  seldom  moved  her, — she  was  play- 
ful, and  sometimes  wild,  but  when  she  was  stirred  with  deep 
emotion,  it  was  betrayed  little  by  outward  agitation. 

Lights  came  in  immediately,  with  Mrs.  Jonson  for  standard- 
bearer,  who  never  looked  more  majestically  than  when  she 
extended,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Colonel,  two  bronzed 
candelabras,  each  branch  containing  four  sperm  candles,  fur- 
nished for  the  occasion,  which  (it  being  a  summer  evening) 
appeared  rather  superfluous. 

But  they  could  not  be  removed  without  too  much  rustling 
of  bombazet,  and  as  they  served  to  show  off  Cora  with  better 
effect,  Mr.  Clarendon  did  not  feel  unpleasantly  dazzled. 

'*  Then,  you  do  not  remember  me,  Miss  Cora,"  said  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon, "  when  I  picked  up  shells  for  you  on  the  sea-beach, 
and  you  as  wild  as  a  forest  fawn  ?" 

Cora  seemed  momentarily  puzzled,  but  ingenuously  said — 
'*  And  didn't  you  give  me  lobster  horns  for  beads,  and  help 
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me  string  them  ?    Ah  1  I  remember  you,  now,  Mr.  Claren- 
don 1" 

"  And  I  believe  I  teased  you  some  in  those  days  ?" 

"  Yes,  yon  said  you  liked  to  see  me  poat,"  replied  Cora, 
laughing.  "  And  then  you  would  clip  off  my  curls.  I  have 
not  forgotten  anything  connected  with  the  beach — we  were 
80  happy  there.''  - 

**  1  see,  Miss  Cora,  that  I  have  much  to  atone  for,  but  some 
fairy  has  restored  the  tresses,  fortunately.  Pray  where  is  the 
bird  you  were  training  this  afternoon  ?  I  feel  quite  an  interest 
in  his  education." 

Cora  smiled  with  gratification,  and  running  to  a  cage,  took 
from  it  the  little  yellow  ball,  now  rolled  up,  with  its  head 
under  its  wing,  and  held  it  to  her  bosom,  while  she  murmured, 
"  Minnie  has  been  very  happy  to-day.  I  have  half  wished  to 
be  a  bird  myself,  it  has  been  such  a  glad  day  for  the  whole 
troop." 

'*  Sometimes,"  said  the  gallant  gentleman,  "  one  would  hardly 
object  to  transmigration.     Yours  seems,  at  least,  well  off." 

"  You  would  like  to  be  an  eagle,  I  suppose,"  she  replied, 
playfully  ;  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table,  while  her  father 
and  his  guest  followed  the  movement. 

"  Not  the  Bald  Eagle,  I  trust,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  accept- 
ing his  cup  from  one  of  the  prettiest  hands  that  ever  turned 
the  head  of  an  admirer. 

'*I  suppose  the  aspirations  of  such  a  bird  are  so  lofty," 
replied  Cora,  half-blushing,  '*  that  feathers  are  of  as  little  con- 
sequence to  him,  as  a  bald  head  to  a  wise  man." 

"You  seem  to  be  ornithological  to-night,"  interposed  the 
Colonel,  putting  his  fork  in  the  toast.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Claren- 
don would  prefer  to  be  Minerva's  bird,  if  he  thinks  of  taking 
wings." 

"  Thank  you.  Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I  am  afraid 
Miss  Cora  would  hardly  welcome  my  owlship  about  her  haunts; 
so  when  I  transmigrate,  I  shall  certainly,  out  of  compliment  to 
her  taste,  seek  an  eyrie  nest." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  won- 
derful relaxation  of  his  muscles,  ''  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
find  one  for  my  daughter,  she  is  so  fond  of  rocky  battlements. 
She  has  even  been  so  romantic  as  to  fancy  it  would  be  beauti- 
ful to  sleep  out  of  doors,  starry  nights,  with  the  night-hawks 
and  buzzards.     Don't  shake  your  head,  Cora,  you  know  you 
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have  been  just  such  a  simpleton.  Now  I  have  always  told 
her,  that  I  would  take  the  down  of  the  bird,  if  she  would  be 
content  with  the  wing  1" 

"  I  think  the  eagle  has  turned  into  a  goose,  papa,"  said 
Cora,  laughing  ;  "  and  that  you  are  implying  that  my  flights 
are  certainly  lowly.  My  father  thinks,  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  I 
am  most  absurdly  romantic,  because  I  like  out-door  life  so 
well." 

''  He  knows,  Miss  Cora,  that  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
fancy  him  with  a  pair  of  wings,  than  yourself,  and  so  he  is 
envious  enough  to  want  to  clip  your  feathers.  And  as  we  are 
neither  of  us  given  much  to  soaring,  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
trying  to  keep  you  on  our  own  level." 

"  l5on't  forget,  my  daughter,"  interrupted  the  Colonel, 
"  that  we  are  all  material,  at  least  to-night ;  and  that  Mr. 
Clarendon  might  like  another  cup  of  tea.  Your  walk  has 
somewhat  disturbed  your  usual  equanimity.  You  have  cer- 
tainly given  me  green  tea  instead  of  black." 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  sir,"  said  Cora,  blushing  more  than 
there  seemed  occasion  for  ;  but  Mr.  Clarendon  was  puzzled  to 
know  whether  her  cheek  reddened  at  the  blander  she  had 
made,  or  at  any  associations  with  her  tardy  return  home. 
Another  cup  of  tea  was  given  her  father,  and  this  time  it  was 
of  the  right  color  ;  and  Mr.  Clarendon  observed  the  lady-like 
grace  with  which  she  made  the  exchange.  He  could  not 
account  for  it,  but  he  thought  he  had  never  known  so  refresh- 
ing a  meal ;  but  whether  it  was  country  air,  his  stroll  about 
the  grounds,  or  the  presence  and  inspiration  of  his  sweet  young 
hostess,  that  caused  his  exhilaration  of  spirits,  it  was  difficult 
to  divine.     It  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Mrs.  Jonson,  too,  had  enjoyed  herself — ^for  she  bad  taken  a 
seat  under  a  tree,  during  the  tea-drinking,  and  being  dressed 
"  old  timey  "  knew  no  reason  why  she  should  be  always  in  the 
background.  And  as  the  door  of  the  tea-room  looked  upon 
the  garden,  she  knew  that  she  should  come  in  for  a  frontis- 
piece. So  the  "  animal-culy,"  as  she  called  her  worsted-figure, 
was  likely  to  progress,  and  then,  too,  she  was  conveniently 
situated  to  know  when  tea  was  over.  She  now  and  then 
looked  up  to  see  how  the  pine-apple  held  out,  and  if  there 
would  be  enough  for  next  time,  and  almost  wished  she  had  orna- 
mented the  table  with  onions  ;  but  on  the  whole,  thought  the 
repast  looked  respectable — especially  the  sperm  candles. 
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She  had  now  a  good  opportanitj  to  see  as  well  as  to  be 
seen,  and  was  astonished  that  Miss  Cora  shouldn't  have  pnt 
on  her  new  silk,  instead  of  wearing  a  flimsy  mnslin,  off  her 
ghonlders — she  might,  at  least,  have  had  on  sleeves,  instead  of 
pouring  tea  in  bare  arms  ;  then,  too,  her  hair  was  falling  aboot 
her  ears,  instead  of  being  pnt  np  in  paff-combs.  It  was  her 
private  opinion,  that  she  looked  like  a  fright.  And  as  Mrs. 
Jonson  stitched  on,  she  wondered  who  that  young  man  was 
that  came  to  the  gate  with  her.  It  was  no  one  she  knew  ; 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  well  enough  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out for  strangers.  How  did  she  know  but  he  might  be  a 
robber  in  disguise — or  that  he  might  be  older  than  he  looked, 
and  took  that  sly  way  to  see  her,  knowing  that  she  was  staying 
at  the  Coloners.  So  the  widow  had  her  private  thoughts,  and 
they  were  a  great  consolation  to  her,  considering  she  bad  but 
little  else. 

But  the  frontispiece  was  likely  to  be  broken  up,  as  the 
bell  rang  in  the  tea-room  ;  and  it  was  her  time  to  eat  some- 
thing, considering  it  was  late  enough,  and  she  liked  to  go 
in  before  the  company  scattered  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  lights 
might  want  snuffing,  and  she  always  liked  to  be  in  season — 
so  at  the  first  tinkle  of  the  silver,  Mrs.  Jonson  appeared, 
but  having,  in  her  absence  of  mind,  forgotten  to  pnt  down  her 
worsted-work,  laid  it  on  the  mantel-piece,  first  giving  it  an 
oblong  squint  through  her  hands.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  taken 
an  aversion,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  the  widow,  owing  to  her 
first  appearance  on  the  piazza,  when  he  was  looking  for  Cora  ; 
and  was  now  amazed  at  her  cool  impudence,  and  wondered 
that  the  Colonel  kept  such  a  flaunting  concern  about  hLs  estab- 
lishment. She  seemed  certainly  out  of  keeping  with  every- 
thing else,  and  the  Colonel  himself  always  felt  asthmatic,  he 
knew  not  why,  when  she  was  abont.  She  disturbed  everybody 
(for  the  cook  and  gardener  hated  her)  but  Cora,  who  felt  sorry 
for  her,  since  she  had  told  her  all  about  her  having  "  lived  in 
style,  and  becoming  reduced,  with  nothing  to  sympathize 
with.'' 

But  Mrs.  Jonson  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  opinion 
of  her,  nor  of  the  Colonel's  want  of  breath,  so  she  leisurely 
examined  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  scraped  the  preserve 
plates,  setting  the  main  dish  out  of  the  cook's  sight,  as  "  nig- 
gers" she  knew  always  "liked  sweet  things,"  and  besides 
such  "sass"  made  them  impudent.     "The  more  they  got  the 
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more  they  wanted  f  and  it  gave  her  time  to  examine  the  visi- 
tor's watch  seal  at  a  distance,  seeing  she  couldn't  see  it  nearer. 
If  she  could  only  have  had  a  chance,  she  would  have  hunched 
Cora,  and  told  the  child  to  "  fix  up,"  but  before  the  opportu- 
nity came,  the  '^  company,"  father,  and  daughter  had  gone 
on  the  piazza,  from  which  the  Colonel  drew  his  reluc- 
tant visitor  towards  his  study.  The  conference  was,  however, 
short,  and  seemingly  gratifying  to  the  Colonel,  who  took  a 
retired  seat  to  smoke,  leaving  Mr.  Clarendon  with  Cora. 
There  was  novelty  and  fascination  in  the  looks  and  ways  of  the 
young  girl  to  the  fastidious  connoisseur.  After  excusing  him- 
self to  the  Colonel,  he  suggested  to  Cora  that  a  walk  through 
the  garden  would  be  pleasant.  Without  embarrassment,  she 
complied  with  the  wish,  and,  in  her  playful  acquiescence, 
reminded  him  of  the  child  of  old  memory,  though  the  mature 
grace  that  subdued  her  ripened  charms,  forbade  any  approach 
to  his  old  familiarity  with  her. 

But  in  their  long  walk,  he  won  her  kindest  good  will ;  he 
wounded  his  fingers  to  cull  through  the  hedge  her  favorite 
briar  blossoms, — ^fed  her  bird,  and  praised  her  pink-eyed  rab- 
bits and  gold-fish  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  summer-house, 
gratified  her  whim  of  securing  a  garland  of  clematis  blossoms, 
to  adorn  a  flower-vase  which  she  designed  for  a  parlor  orna- 
ment. He  sympathized  with  her  in  her  enthusiasm  for  all 
beautiful  things,  and  beheld  in  her  delicate  aristocratic  beauty, 
as  she  walked  by  his  side,  with  queenly  dignity,  his  ideal  of  a 
wife.  Still  to  him,  Cora  Livingston  was  but  a  child  in  years, 
and  he  dared  not  entertain  a  thought  of  her  in  that  relation. 
But  the  more  he  conversed  with  her,  the  more  he  was  amazed 
at  her  maturity  of  character,  and  the  depth,  feeling,  and 
poetry  of  her  nature.  He  discovered  that  though  like  a  child  ■ 
she  could  still  chase  a  golden  bee  or  butterfly,  and  wandered 
in  wild  country  paths,  among  hedges  and  brambles,  for  flowers 
and  berries,  that  she  never  lost  sight  of  one  great  aim  in  her 
enjoyments — ^the  attainment  of  some  new  idea,  from  her  obser- 
vation of  the  beautiful  and  curious  ;  and  that  mere  excitement 
constituted  not  all  the  charm  of  her  wild  wanderings. 

"  What  do  you  do,"  said  he,  "  with  all  those  little  gems  of 
leaves  and  buds  you  have  gathered  there  ?  as  soon  as  they  are 
withered,  they  are  nothing  but  rubbish.  Is  it  not  better  to 
leave  them  on  the  stem,  and  then  come  daily  and  look  at  fresh 
ones  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 
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"  Ah,  but  a  microscope  will  bring  out  such  new  beauties," 
Cora  replied,  *'  such  exquisite  touches  and  hues,  as  the  natural 
eye  cannot  see,  and  the  more  I  revel  in  such  sweets,  the 
more  I  love  nature — and  wonder  at  the  Power  that  made 
them." 

'*I  have  seen  wild  flowers  too,"  said  Clarendon,  "that 
would  repay  me  for  thorny  labor." 

"I  supposed  that  you  would  only  like  something  very 
rare — a  night-blooming  ceres,  or  the  rare-blossoming  aloe." 

"  Yes — the  flower  must  be  rare  that  pleases  me — but  it 
mnst  be  simple  and  fresh  too.  Such  an  one,  I  have  first  seen 
to-day." 

Mr.  Clarendon  sought  the  expression  of  the  blue  eyes,  that 
looked  truthfully  upon  him,  but  he  saw  that  the  owner  of  them 
was  anused  to  the  language  of  gallantry. 

"  In  our  garden  ?"  said  she,  pleased  with  the  idea  that  they 
possessed  such  a  treasure. 

Cora's  artlessness,  and  freedom  from  vanity,  increased  Mr. 
Clarendon's  admiration  ;  and  he  did  not  repeat  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  saw  was  lost  upon  her.  He  was  contented  with 
her  confidence  in  him  ;  and  her  free  and  playful  address,  so 
unmingled  with  coquetry  or  love  of  admiration.  He  looked 
at  the  wild  sunny  curls  floating  on  the  evening  breeze — at  the 
coral  lips  that  parted,  either  to  smile,  or  to  close  with  serenity, 
into  as  sweet  a  bow  as  Cupid  ever  carried  ;  at  the  dimples 
that  nestled  in  the  loveliest  cheek  that  fair  hair  ever  shaded, 
and  half  believed  the  cherub  child  had  come  again  on  his 
vision  ;  but  the  intelligence  that  beamed  in  every  glance,  the 
feeling  and  tenderness  that  the  sweet  mouth  expressed,  and  the 
rounded  perfection  of  a  form,  swelling  with  graceful  propor- 
tions, revealed  the  beautiful  intellectaal  woman. 

Words  of  gallantry  were  hushed  on  his  lips— coquetry 
passed  from  his  glance — the  purity  of  Cora  Livingston  awed 
him,  and  made  him  crave  a  treasure,  that  seemed  each  moment 
as  far  from  him  as  the  bright  evening  star,  that  rose  above 
his  head.  The  evening  was  serenely  lovely — the  dew  was 
falling  gently  on  the  flowers,  that  sent  up  their  balmy  perfume, 
and  the  dying  crimson  light  in  the  west  still  tinged  the  bed 
where  the  sun  had  gloriously  sunk — making  such  a  twilight  as 
angels  might  love  to  gaze  upon. 

Both  wanderers  were  loth  to  return.  After  an  hour's 
absence,  they  remembered  that  the  Colonel  was  alone ;  and 
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that  the  call  within  was  imperative.  They  had  been  through 
the  garden  ;  and  in  every  path  where  Cora  fancied  their 
visitor  would  like  to  rove,  and  in  her  choice  of  spots  she  had 
had  a  sole  eye  to  his  gratification.  But  Mr.  Clarendon  had 
known  little  of  grass  or  shrubbery,  and  when  he  returned 
could  not  tell  whether  he  had  trodden  on  roses  or  daisies,  but 
that  he  had  been  in  clover  he  was  fully  conscious,  and  in  the 
society  of  the  loveliest  girl  the  rays  of  the  young  moon  ever 
silvered.  He  had  urged  her  to  come  to  New  York  when  the 
autumn  leaves  began  to  fall,  and  assured  her  that  humanity 
and  vegetation  was  not  there  as  she  supposed,  dried  as 
shaker  herbs,  and  gave  her,  as  his  opinion  that  she  would 
soon  love  a  promenade  in  Broadway  better  than  in  bruising 
her  little  feet  over  country  roads. 

"  I  have  only  recently  returned  from  there,"  said  she,  much 
to.  his  surprise  ;  and  when  he  found  that  Cora  had  been 
(though  but  as  a  school-girl),  in  association  with  the  most 
aristocratic  of  his  acquaintance,  and  moreover  was  nearly 
connected  with  families  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  most 
distinguished  circles  of  New  York,  she  rose  further  in  the 
ascendant,  and  rolling  mists  came  thicker  between  her  and 
himself. 

The  Colonel  was  suddenly  elevated  much  in  his  estimation  ; 
and  even  fat  Mrs.  Jonson  seemed  to  waddle  less  conse- 
quentially, and  Villacora  to  possess  enhanced  attractions. 
Mr.  Clarendon  was  decidedly  fond  of  style,  and  placed 
unbounded  importance  upon  position,  and  what  he  called 
respectability  of  birth.  He  was,  therefore,  the  more  acquies- 
cent to  the  proposal  of  the  Colonel  to  have  another  inter- 
view, on  ascertaining  that  the  former  did  not  carry  himself 
so  lordly  without  a  pedestal  to  base  upon.  Mr.  Clarendon 
soon  convinced  the  latter  that  he  was  helpless  without  his  aid  ; 
and  impressed  him  with  his  ability  to  promote  his  interests, 
while  Colonel  Livingston  confided  to  him  his  tale  of  wrongs, 
and  his  hope  of  finally  recovering  his  lost  property.  The  oily 
tongue  of  the  counsellor  removed  all  fancied  obstacles — diffi- 
culties vanished  as  he  plausibly  talked,  and  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  seemed  already  to  gild  his  path,  while  his  daughter 
was  again  the  heiress  of  her  grandfather's  estate.  While  they 
conversed,  the  time  rapidly  sped  away  ;  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Colonel,  Mr.  Clarendon  concluded  to  pass 
the  night  at  Villacora.     Cora  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sing- 
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ing  and  playing  for  her  father  before  he  retired  ;  and  though 
she  knew  that  she  played  bat  indifferently,  she  did  not  regard 
criticism,  bat  ever  gratified  him  with  his  evening  song  under 
all  circamstances.  Mr.  Clarendon's  taste  was  highly  colti- 
Yated,  and  his  ear  fastidionsly  nice ;  consequently  the  simple 
melody  of  an  uncnltiyated  voice,  without  artistic  skill  in  the 
accompaniment,  afforded  him  little  enjoyment.  He  followed 
Cora  to  the  piano,  to  turn  her  music  leaves,  expecting  a 
brilliant  entertainment,  bat  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Her 
voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  some  of  her  tones  full  of  pathos, 
bat  she  exhibited  none  of  the  skillful  touches  of  the  master  per- 
formers,— and  a  simple  accompaniment  to  her  song  was  all 
that  she  undertook. 

To  her  father  she  had  sang  a  prolonged  and  "  sweet  good 
night  ^' — and  rose  from  the  instrument,  with  an  affectionate 
smile  for  him — looking  for  no  applause  and  expecting  no  com- 
ment. 

"  Do  you  play  roach  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  Not  at  all,''  replied  Cora,  without  affectation.  "  You  are 
accustomed  to  playing,  and  I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  content 
myself  with  the  very  small  demand  my  father  makes  upon  my 
powers.  I  gratify  him,  and  am  satis&ed.  If  he  was  ambi- 
tions that  I  should  excel,  I  would  try  to  do  so,  but  as  an 
accomplishment,  I  have  not  sufficient  inducement  to  practice." 

"  But,  perhaps,  may  have,  some  day  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
significantly. 

"  When  the  inducement  comes,  I  will  try,''  said  Cora,  "if  it^ 
is  not  too  late."  Cora  smiled  so  sweetly  that,  for  the  first* 
time,  Mr.  Clarendon  thought  a  woman  bewitching,  without 
the  charm  that  the  spell  of  music  creates,  and  even  wished 
that  he  could  hear  her  song,  "  Sweet  flower,  good  night  I" 
repeated.  Why  was  it  ?  Cora  certainly  did  not  excel  as  a 
singer.  Still  he  felt  that  there  was  heart  in  all  that  she  did — 
a  motive  which  hallowed  the  act.  For  a  while  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  Cora  was  mostly  a  listener.  Mr.  Clarendon 
was  successful  in  any  vein  which  he  might  seek  ;  and  ol>serving 
that  Cora  appreciated  his  entertaining  powers,  was  inspired  to 
an  unusual  effort.  Colonel  Livingston  also  aroused  from  his 
reserved  mood,  and  made  his  daughter  happy  by  his  cheerful- 
ness. While  they  were  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  rotund  figure  appeared,  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  well  corseted  bust,  on  the  shelf  of  which  lay  a  full- 
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blown  red  rose.  The  wbrsted-work  was  laid  aside,  and,  the 
tea  things  being  cleared  away,  Mrs.  Jonson  thought  that  the 
candles  might  want  snuffing,  or  that  a  pitcher  of  water  might 
be  acceptable  ;  and  so  she  concluded  that  she  would  dress  her- 
self appropriately  to  the  season,  **  airy-like  for  June,"  and 
just  appear — not  exactly  as  ghosts  are  supposed  to  do, 
her  figure  forbidding  that,  but  bodily,  and,  perhaps,  usefully. 
Mrs.  Jonson  was  not  without  her  thoughts,  nor  action  either, 
and  sometimes  showed  discrimination  and  obseryation  beyond 
what  was  expected  of  her,  at  least  the  Colonel  thought  so. 
Mr.  Clarendon  saw  the  conspicuous  personage  approaching, 
and  held  up  a  newspaper  to  screen  his  face,  when  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  sliding  step,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  nothing 
in  particular,  and  inquired,  in  a  general  way,  if  "  she  could  be 
made  in  any  way  useful  ?" 

Colonel  Livingston  was  decidedly  mortified,  and  determined 
each  day  to  discharge  the  officious,  omnipresent,  but  well< 
jntentioned,  Mrs.  Jonson,  though  Cora  was  more  amused  than 
chagrined  at  her  frequent  errands,  always  flattering  her- 
self that  Mrs.  Jonson  had  made  '*  positively  her  last  appear- 
ance." 

Mrs.  Jonson  receiving  no  immediate  reply,  stood  beneath 
the  candelabras,  and  graciously  smiled  on  the  company.  The 
Colonel,  supposing  that  he  had  answered  her,  asked  the  lady 
in  white,  in  no  amiable  tone,  "  What  she  wanted  ?" 

**  I  asked,  sir,"  said  she,  "  if  I  could  be  made  in  any  way 
useful  ?» 

Mr.  Clarendon  being  vis-drvis  to  the  lady,  arose  and  preci- 
pitately walked  towards  the  open  door,  while  Cora  quietly 
approached  her,  and  said,  "No,  Mrs.  Jonson,  we  wish  for 
nothing.  We  will  ring  when  you  are  wanted."  The  tone 
was  gentle ;  so  the  reduced  lady  walked  out,  going  by  way  of 
the  piazza,  which  carried  her  past  the  windows  and  the  door 
where  Mr.  Clarendon  stood,  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  amuse- 
ment. As  she  passed  him  she  said,  "  good  evening,"  in  a  very 
amiable  manner. 

The  hour  for  retiring  came,  when  the  Colonel  remembered 
that  he  had  not  told  Mrs.  Jonson  to  see  to  the  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Clarendon's  apartment.  It  was,  therefore,  painfully 
necessary  that  she  should  be  summoned,  and  the  inquiry  made 
of  her,  if  she  had  done  so.  Mrs.  Jonson,  meanwhile,  was  sit- 
ting at  the  corner  of  the  dining-room  table,  with  a  her« 
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ring  and  pickled  mushroom,  waiting  for  the  bell.  Much  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  was  at  length  summoned,  though  Cora  pru- 
dently met  her  in  the  hall,  and  asked  her  if  the  gentleman's 
room  was  in  readiness  V 

"Oh,  yes,'*  she  replied.  **I  fixed  it  befdre  tea;  and  was 
just  going  to  ask  him  up — ^but  this  warm  weather  oppresses 
me." 

'*  You  needn't  speak  to  the  gentleman,  Mrs.  Jonson,"  said 
Cora,  smiling  at  the  circumference  to  which  the  housekeeper 
had  reduced  her  waist.     "  Only  give  me  a  light." 

"  His  room  is  lit,  Miss  ;  and  I'll  attend  to  him  to  the  tip  of 
a  rose-bud,"  said  the  lady,  swallowing  the  last  mushroom. 

The  air  and  manner  of  Mrs.  Jonson,  as  she  said  this,  amused 
Cora  ;  and  she  laughed,  much  against  her  inclination,  audibly 
to  the  ears  of  the  gentlemen. 

**  I  wonder  what  amuses  Cora,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Cora  endeavored  to  take  the  candlestick  from  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Jonson ;  but  the  latter  so  smilingly  opposed,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  follow  her  into  the  parlor,  to  which  she 
advanced,  with  a  courteous  nod  of  her  head,  to  the  guest, 
saying,  "  I  am  ready,  sir." 

"Shall  I  take  your  light,  madam?"  Mr.  Clarendon  ques- 
tioned. 

"  I'll  see  you  up.    Shall  I  go  ahead  ?" 

Cora  knew  that  Mrs.  Jonson  was  unmanageable  ;  and  told 
Mr.  Clarendon  that  the  latter  would  show  him  to  his  room. 

He  therefore  bade  her  and  the  Colonel  good-night,  and 
followed  the  white  robes  up  stairs  ;  and  as  the  form  they 
encased  was  of  good  size,  Mr.  Clarendon  was  pleased  to  see 
that  her  feet  and  ankles  were  fully  able  to  support  their  burden. 

When  she  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  she  stretched  it 
to  its  full  width  ;  and  after  wishing  its  occupant  "  pleasant 
dreams,"  laid  her  full-blown  rose  on  the  candlestick,  and 
inquired  "  if  she  could  do  anything  further." 

Mr.  Clarendon  closed  the  door  with  heartfelt  congratulation, 
and  looked  about  his  chamber.  It  was  evident  that  Mrs. 
Jonson  had,  indeed,  attended  to  his  wants  to  the  "  tip  of  a 
rose-bud  ;"  for  on  his  toilet-table  stood  a  small  plate,  on  which 
lay  a  cold  boiled  egg  and  a  sprig  of  peppergrass,  while  on  the 
opposite  end  was  a  bouquet  tied  with  a  green  ribbon.  The 
curtains  were  looped  up  each  with  a  hollyhock,  and  roses  lay 
scattered  on  his  pillow. 
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Like  Cora,  he  could  not  suppress  a  laugh,  though  vexed 
with  anything  that  seemed  ridiculous  in  the  home  of  the 
exquisite  girl  who  had  so  fascinated  him. 

After  their  guest  had  retired,  Colonel  Livingston  asked 
Cora  to  remain  a  few  moments  while  he  talked  to  her  about 
Mrs.  Jonson. 

" My  child,"  said  he,  "I  am  much  disappointed  in  our 
housekeeper.  She  is  excessively  disagreeable — airs  in  domes- 
tics are  intolerable,  Why  really,  her  appearance  to-night  was 
highly  improper  ;  and  her  assurance  quite  unbecoming.  Can't 
you  reform  her,  my  dear  ?  She  is  conspicuous — quite  so,  in 
white — and  wears  roses  I  Something  must  be  done — she  has 
mortified  me.  I  thought  of  a  stage  actress,  with  foot-lights, 
only  they  were  above  her  head  when  she  came  in.  •  We  can't 
keep  her,  Cora." 

"  Oh  I  papa,"  said  Cora,  laughing,  "  it  is  so  droll  to  see  her 
so  fond  of  eating,  and  yet  so  sentimental  and  fat.  But  she 
keeps  things  in  order  ;  and  her  greatest  weakness  is  her  vanity 
and  love  of  dress.  J  don't  myself  like  upper  servants,  papa, 
they  don't  know  their  places.  But  what  can  we  do,  and  not 
oflfend  her  ?     Shall  I  talk  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  talk  to  her — tell  her  to  keep  out  of  sight  until 
she  is  wanted.     How  do  you  like  Mr.  Clarendon,  Cora  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  much,  he  is  very  agreeable — excuse  me,  and  I 
will  see  what  Mrs.  Jonson  is  going  to  order  for  breakfast. 
Good-night,  dear  papa." 

The  Colonel  kissed  his  daughter  affectionately,  and  re- 
tired. 

"  Come  here,"  winked  and  beckoned  the  now  unlaced  upper  ^ 
servant,  who  appeared  with  her  head  in  the  doorway,  as  she 
saw  the  Colonel  depart.  *'  Miss  Cora,  I  have  got  something 
to  tell  you.  I  found  an  egg  and  boiled  it  for  him,  and  a  taste 
of  pepper-grass,  to  sleep  on  ;  I  put  a  genteel  smell  in  his 
room  out  of  roses.  Wasn't  that  doing  it  up  like  a  cowslip, 
my  little  lady  ?" 

*'  What  have  you  done,  Mrs.  Jonson  ?  Oh  1  how  could 
you  ?  What  will  he  think  of  us  ?"  Then,  in  spite  of  her 
vexation,  Cora  laughed,  till  she  cried. 

'*  When  you  are  older,  Miss  Cora,"  said  Mrs.  Jonson,  "  you'll 
know  better  how  to  put  on  the  rose-tip,  with  your  visitors. 
Why  if  I  hadn't  been  here,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
show  at  all." 
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"  Bat,  Mrs.  Jongon,  papa  doesn't  like  such  show — he  likes 
things  done  quietly  and  elegantly.  You  entirely  overdo 
matters,  Mrs.  Jonson,  papa  thinks.  And  that  it  is  best  for 
yoa  not  to  come  in  the  parlor  so  much,  we  both  agreed 
Mrs.  tfonson.  You  know  the  bell  will  ring  when  you  are 
wanted,  and,  another  thing,  he  does  not  like  to  have  you  dress 
so  much/' 

"  Well,  I  should  like  tp  know,  Miss,  if  he  wouldn't  put  my  . 
nose  the  other  side  of  my  head  ? — and  turn  my  soul  and 
body  inside  out  ?  Make  a  Sister  of  Charity  out  of  me  ?  I 
think  I  should  smile  to  see  myself  in  that  condition.  Why,  I 
can  tell  you,  if  it  hadn't  a-been  for  the  way  you  said  them 
unhandsome  things  of  me,  I'd  have  quit  to  night." 

"  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Jonson,  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  ways.     The  bell  will  always  summon  you.'^ 

'*But  do  you  suppose  I  am  gomg  to  be  tied  to  a  bell* 
rope  ?''  ^ 

"  You  know  that  is  a  part  of  your  occupation,"  said  Cora, 
s^'eetly. 

'    '*Hang  the  occupation,  then — I'll  quit  before  I'll  harbor 
with  niggers." 

'*  That  is  not  required  of  you.  The  best  way  is  to  keep 
more  retired — and  then  you  will  please  better,"  said  Cora. 

"Well,  well,  don't  talk  any  more.  I  guess  I  shall  be 
as  glad  to  be  clear  of  the  parlors  as  they  is  of  me.  The  key 
is  in  the  closet  if  you  want  a  bite.  I'm  going  to  bed ;  heighho 
—Oh  I  Susannah  1" 

Mrs.  Jonson  sung  herself  out  of  the  room,  when  Cora 
retired. 


The  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Clarendon 
arose  at  early  dawn,  to  enjoy  it.  He  had  slept  well,  and 
was  in  fine  spirits.  On  throwing  open  the  lattice,  that  pre- 
sented a  view  of  the  garden,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Cora 
already  out,-  and  in  conversation  with  the  gardener.  She  had 
a  tiny,  lame  chicken  in  her  hands ;  and  was  apparently  consult- 
ing him  on  his  skill  in  surgery.  The  old  man  seemed  amused 
with  her  solicitude,  but  held  the  broken  leg  of  the  wee  chick, 
while  Cora  tied  it  up;  and  then  buried  it  in  cotton  in  a 
basket.    He  watched  her  varying  expression— her  downcast, 
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pitying  look,  as  she  cooed  over  her  downy  pet ;  and  at  her 
smile  of  satisfaction,  as  she  placed  it  in  its  warm  nest  ;  and 
thought  it  little  short  of  desecration,  for  her  so  to  waste  her 
sympathy,  fie  had  never  before  thought  he  could  envy  a 
lame  chicken. 

After  the  finishing  touch  to  his  toilet,  he  proceeded  below  ; 
and  was  soon  at  her  side,  rallying  her  on  her  employment. 
Cora's  cheek  brightened  a  little,  as  he  accosted  her,  when  she 
artlessly  dilated  on  the  accident,  which  she  declared  was  all 
owing  to  an  ugly  gobbler-turkey  that  ran  over  it — upon 
which,  of  course,  Mr.  Clarendon  bestowed  his  wrath  and  dis- 
approbation. The  chicken  being  disposed  of,  Cora  led  Mr. 
Clarendon  to  the  stable,  to  see  h6r  pretty  riding  horse.  He 
was  amused  with  her  fond  familiarity  with  the  graceful  animal, 
that  laid  down  his  head  caressingly,  as  Cora  smoothed  his 
glossy  mane,  and  silken  neck  ;  and  was  not  satisfied  until  she 
consented  to  mount,  and  take  a  ride  with  him  before 
breakfast. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with  the  groom  ;  and 
her  father's  horse,  and  her  own,  saddled,  while  Cora  arrayed 
herself  pleasantly  for  the  exercise.  As  she  was  seldom 
thwarted,  she  thought  of  little  else  than  the  beatftiful  morning, 
and  the  gambols  of  her  pretty  Robin.  Her  father  was  yet  too 
sleepy  to  demur  j  and  was  little  conscious  of  anything,  but  a 
dreaming  idea  of  a  beaver  hat,  floating  veil,  and  a  riding 
whip,  which  together  passed  through  his  room.  The  next 
moment,  he  was  dozing,  while  his  gi^est,  whom  he  had  sent  for 
on  business,  was  cantering  off  beside  his  daughter — she  as 
lovely  a  typification  of  a  summer  morning,  as  Aurora  herself. 
Coquet^iishiy  arrayed,  and  gracefully  mounted,  she  reined  in 
her  favorite  ;  and  so  fully  enraptured  the  eye  of  her  com- 
panion, that  he  had  entirely  forgiven  the  shock  she  had  given 
his  fastidious  taste,  by  mending  the  chicken's  leg.  She  was 
so  entirely  at  home  on  the  back  of  Robin,  that  he  found  his 
care  of  her  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  could  have  excused  even 
some  affectation  of  timidity  ;  but  Cora  was  so  entirely 
natural  that  his  solicitude  was  lost  upon  her. 

She  was  now  gay  and  playful  as  a  child — would  sometimes 
ride  by  his  side,  and  then  canter  gaily  away  from  him — with 
an  arch  smile,  that  challenged  pursuit  ;  and  at  times  appeared 
so  reckless  that  his  fears  were  much  excited.  But  after 
serioosly  urging  her  to  keep  a  slower  gait,  she  courteously 
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complied,  though  he  saw  that  her  exercise  was  her  chief 
amusement.  A  rain  had  recently  fallen,  and  the  woods  were 
green  and  beautiful.  The  birds  sang  merrily  in  a  wild  chorus, 
and  flitted  in  the  branches  so  near  them,  that  Cora  often 
playfully  bounded  forward,  for  a  nearer  view  of  some  crimson 
or  yellow-breasted  warbler.  Every  flowering  tree  she  passed 
she  robbed  of  blossoms,  to  decorate  the  neck  of  her  pony,  and 
gem  her  waist  with  brilliant  buds  and  bright-hued  petals.  The 
morning  mists  yet  hung  on  the  brows  of  distant  hills,  veiling 
them  in  pearly  clouds,  while  nearer  by,  the  landscape  was 
gilded  with  the  morning  sun. 

Cora's  spirits  became  gently  subdued  by  the  serenity  and 
loveliness  of  nature — giving  Mr.  Clarendon  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  come  within  the  sphere  of  her  fascinating  Influence. 
He  could  now  nearer  watch  the  sweet  blue  of  her  soft-fringed 
eyes  ;  and  in  their  melting  depths  try  to  read  some  sympathy 
in  his  growing  admiration — but  it  was  an  effort  useless  as  the 
devotion  he  yielded. .  Her  curls  were  used  to  float  on  every 
passing  breeze  ;  and  she  thought  they  needed  no  more  skillful 
arrangement  by  the  hand  that  gently  put  them  aside  ;  her  tiny 
foot  she  felt  securely  stirruped  ;  and  marvelled  at  the  vigilance 
of  him  who  would  better  replace  it,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
offered  a  guide  to  the  rein,  which  she  had  felt  competent  to 
manage  herself.  Still,  these  were  trifles  of  brief  aunoyance, 
and  she  richly  enjoyed  her  ride,  independent  of  her  companion, 
whom  she  hoped  had  had  equal  pleasure.  But  the  happiness 
of  the  latter  had  been  of  an  equivocal  nature.  He  had  found 
Cora  insensible  to  his  flattery  or  devotion,  who  had  apparently 
no  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  hitherto  considered  magical 
among  his  female  acquaintances.  He  was  piqued  and  cha- 
grined with  her  indifference.  Still  she  was  ready  to  converse 
on  any  topic  he  might  choose  ;  and  even  playfully  rallied  him 
on  his  silence,  which  she  laughingly  told  him  was  all  owing  to 
rising  so  early.  That  she  had  observed  his  mood  at  all,  flat- 
tered him  ;  his  spirits  rose  under  the  impression  ;  and  with  gay 
sallies  and  animated  conversation,  he  redeemed  himself  from 
her  accusation.  He  rallied  her  in  return,  on  her  love  for  the 
country  ;  and  in  a  vein  of  irony  descanted  on  its  charms,  in 
contrast  with  city  life.  He  wondered  why  she  ever  slept  at  all 
where  nature  was  so  rife  with  music — that  she  lost  the  sweet- 
est songs  of  the  bull-frogs  ;  and  that  the  owls  hooted  in  vain 
daring  her  slumber  ;  that  she  missed  entirely  the  night-hawks 
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and  buzzards  ;  and  that  while  she  was  dreaming^  the  fairies 
were  holding  their  revels,  with  Queen  Titania  at  their  head, 
and  calling  for  her  to  join  their  band.  That  she  lost  all  the 
night-fogs,  which  were  so  useful  to  the  complexion  ;  and  the 
melody  of  a  thousand  insects  that  never  showed  their  wings 
by  daylight. 

And  more  than  this,  that  the  flowers  opened  while  she  was 
sleeping  ;  and  that  the  bees  stole  all  the  honey,  that  were  she 
up  it  would  be  her  privilege  to  sip.  "  What  was  sleep,''  he 
said,  "  in  comparison  with  all  this  ? — that  if  he  lived  in  the 
country,  he  should  become  so  romantic  and  enchanted  that  he 
should  think  it  positively  wicked  to  lose  the  sight  of  the 
smallest  gnat,  or  the  odor  of  a  chickweed — that  he  had 
already  pressed  some  grasshopders,  and  stuck  a  hornbug  and 
dragon  fly,  for  his  cabinet  of  curiosities.  But  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  city — for  what  was  there  there  to 
wake  for  ?  Nothing  but .  the  music  of  human  voices — the 
excitement  of  the  world's  stage,  *  where  all  the  men  were 
players.' — *  A  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  given.' " 

So  Mr.  Clarendon  ridiculed  Cora,  for-  her  enthusiasm  for 
country-life  and  all  verdant  things,  though  he  begged  her  for 
"just  one  flower  from  her  waist  to  carry  home  with  him — that 
such  a  treasure  would  compensate  for  all  the  loss  of  sleep  that 
country  life  ever  occasioned  him." 

But  Cora  protested  that  he  could  not  appreciate  the  gift — 
but  that  "if  she  ever  found  a  beautiful  artificial  rose,  she 
would  send  it  to  him  ;  something  truly  Parisian." 

"  But  suppqsing  I  was  to  cull  the  prettiest  wild  flower  the 
country  contained — more  beautiful  than  the  city  could  furnish 
— would  you  sanction  me  in  mjr  efforts  to  transplant  it  ?" 

The  hand  of  Mr.  Clarendon  slid  from  the  bridle-rein  he  held, 
'on  to  the  little  gloved  one  near  him,  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Cora.  "It  would  never  flourish,  it  would 
die  for  want  of  sympathy  in  the  city — poor  little  flower  1  I 
should  pity  it,"  she  continued,  gaily,  while  she  urged  her  com- 
panion to  ride  faster,  as  it  was  almost  breakfast  time. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  reluctant  to  return.  Here  Cora  had  no 
pets  to  attract  her  attention  from  himself;  and  as  he  had 
finally  drawn  hers  from  Robin,  he  thought  he  might  claim  it 
now  more  exclusively.  But  Cora  had  thought  of  her  father, 
and  was  bound  heart  and  steed  homeward,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  her  movemfints.    She  had  become  sud* 
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denly  alarmed  about  Mrs.  Jonson,  as  she  had  parted  with  her 
the  eTening  before,  under  rather  critical  circumstances.  She 
felt  mortified  about  the  entertainment  famished  Mr.  Clarendon 
in  his  chamber,  but  could  not  have  the  courage  to  allude  to  it; 
and,  lest  anything  ridiculous  should  again  occur,  she  felt  that 
she  ought  to  be  at  home,  if  possible,"  to  preveut  it. 

As  Cora  feared,  Mrs.  Jonson  was  indignant  with  the  disap- 
probation of  the  Colonel,  and  determined  to  let  him  see  "  how 
things  would  work  without  her.''  So  she  concluded  not  to 
**  be  around  the  parlors  so  much  f  consequently,  when  Cora 
returned,  the  usual  work  was  not  done  ;  and  the  same  state  of 
things  preyailed,  as  was  left  the  night  previous.  Ends  of 
cigars  lay  in  improper  places,  rose  leaves  were  scattered  about 
the  rooms,  and  such  a  general  disorder  prevailed,  as  never  was 
before  seen  in  the  cottage.  Not  a  broom  had  found  its  way, 
where  all  before  had  been  exquisite  neatness  ;  and  on  the 
unswept  rug  lay  the  cat  and  dog,  taking  their  morning 
nap. 

As  Cora  entered  the, room  with  Mr.  Clarendon,  where  it 
was  their  custom,  after  rising,  first  to  resort,  holding  her  skirt 
up  with  one  hand,  and  riding-whip  in  the  other,  her  eyes  radi- 
ant with  beauty,  a  deep  blush  of  mortification  overspread  .her 
face.  She  had  never  before  seen  such  disorder  in  her  father's 
bouse.  Mr.  Clarendon  observed  the  change  in  her  counte* 
nance  ;  and  taking  her  hand  said,  as  he  regarded  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  am  forced  to  apologize,"  she  replied.  "Will  you  walk 
into  the  library  ?  Our  housekeeper  has  neglected  her  work, 
and  you  see  here  the  consequences  of  some  reproof  I  gave  her 
last  night,  from  papa." 

"  Regard  it  not,  on  my  account,  Miss  Cora,"  replied  Mr. 
Clarendon,  '*  I  will  help  you  pick  up  the  rose  leaves,  and  as"! 
owe  the  good  lady  some,  for  her  generosity  to  me,  I  am  bound 
to  restore  them." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Cora,  her  face  crimsoning,  "  I 

am  so  mortified  I    You  will    think :     But  it  can't  be 

helped  ;  I  have  no  time  to  cry  about  it.  Pray  make  yourself 
comfortable  somewhere  until  1  can  remedy  matters." 

**  Pray  what  can  you  do  ?  I  will  go  into  the  library  or  gar- 
den if  you  say  so, — but  I  must  beg  you  to  go  with  me." 

"  But  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Cora. 

"  But  I  cannot  at  all,"  said  the  gentleman. 
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"Then  I  must  commence  sweeping  yoa  away,"  said  she, 
laughing  in  her  vexation. 

"  You  would  make  a  poor  hand  at  sweeping,  I  think, 
and  don't  seem  exactly  dressed  for  the  occupation,"  replied  the 
amused  guest. 

"Oh  !  I  know  it.  If 'papa  was  to  come  down,  he  would  be 
angry,  and  I  can  only  do  my  best  to  restore  matters."  Cora 
hastily  rang  the  bell,  but  it  was  not  the  cook's  business  to 
attend  to  it,  and  lately  Mrs.  Jonson  had  become  housekeeper 
and  waiter,  so  it  remained  unanswered.  ''Then  I  must  go 
myself,"  said  Cora,  rising  energetically. 

Cora  had  never  swept  a  room  in  her  life,  and  when  she  came 
back  in  her  white  morning  dress,  broom  in  hand,  Mr.  Claren- 
don was  still,  provokingly,  injihe  parlor. 

Her  bright  ringlets  were  dancing  about  her  glowing  face, 
now  looking  perplexed  and  dismayed,  for  she  knew  that  her 
father  was  punctilious  and  ceremonious,  and  would  be  exces- 
sively mortified  at  such  an  ezposi  of  domestic  disquietude  in 
his  house.  She  knew  also  that  his  pride  would  receive  a  blow 
that  he  could  not  well  recover  from,  to  find  her  sweeping  and 
dusting  with  the  knowledge  of  his  fashionable  guest.  So  she 
leaned  imploringly  on  her  broomstick,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon. "  Theh  you  won't  go  ?''  said  she,  as  she  gave  one  slide 
towards  him  with  the  broom,  while  she  heaved  a  comical  sigh. 

**  If  you  will  let  me  see  how  you  can  sweep,  I  will." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  not  wait  for  you,"  said  Cora,  with  a  smile 
that  he  did  not  like  to  run  away  from.  So  with  more  activity 
than  skill  she  managed  to  raise  at  least  the  dustj  which  Mr. 
Clarendon  declared  was  "  the  best  gymnastic  exercise  that  he_ 
ever  saw  a  lady  perform,  but  hoped  that  it  would  not  last  long, 
and  supposed  that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  leave." 

Cora,  once  left  alone,  soon  arranged  matters  with  neatness  > 
and  taste,  and  was  finally  quite  proud  of  hef  first  active, 
domestic  employment,  though  it  had  occurred  under  very  awk- 
ward circumstances,  and  having  taken  a  long  ride,  she  had 
much  rather  have  rested. 

She  felt  her  indignation  rise  against  Mrs.  Jonson,  and  hoped 
that  she  would  that  day  be  discharged.  She  had  been  so  busy 
Sweeping,  that  she  had  forgotten  that  the  breakfast  duties 
must  have  been  neglected — that  the  cook  always  depended  upon 
Mrs.  Jonson's  orders  ;  and  if  the  lady  was  consistently  mad, 
that  she  had  determined  to  be  revenged  in  thb  most  thorough 
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manner.  So  hnrrying  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  she 
found  eyerything  neglected,  and  the  cook  waiting  tor  the 
honsekeeper.  By  this  time  the  Colonel  had  come  down  stairs, 
jnst  as  Cora  had  finished  sweeping  ;  and  found  her  broom  in 
hand  retreating  towards  the  kitchen.  He  was  amazed,  but 
remembering  that  he  had  company  to  entertain,  resorted 
tQ  his  library,  where  he  found  Mr.  Clarendon  perusing  a 
book. 

After  the  morning  salutations,  he  rubbed  his  hands  ;  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  observed  that  breakfast  was  late,  but 
presumed  that  it  had  waited  for  him.  He  then  rung  the  bell 
violently,  which  music  Mrs.  Jonson  enjoyed  in  her  own  room, 
stretched  out  upon  a  bed  in  a  white  niomiug  gown,  reading 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  upside  down. 

"  Our  bell  must  be  out  of  order,''  said  the  Colonel,  apolo- 
geticallj.  while  he  gave  it  another  pnil.  '^It's  broken,"  sakl 
be,  in  a  decided  tone. 

Cora  heard  the  bells,  and  they  came  upon  her  ears,  like  the 
knell  of  all  domestic  peace,  for  she  knew  the  disturbance  such 
failure  in  regularity  would  caujse  her  very  precise  parent.  But 
she  was  stirring  an  omelette,  for  the  first  time  ;  and  with 
redder  cheeks  and  lips,  than  she  had  ever  exhibited,  she  oon- 
tinned  to  beat,  while  her  excited  parent  continued  to  ring. 
"  Do,  Sophy,  go  to  papa,"  said  sjie,  "  leave  that  steak,  a^d  tell 
him  that  breakfast  will  soon  be  ready."  Poor  Cora  was  now 
very  tired,  and  more  ready  to  cry,  than  to  eat — but  from 
the  omelette  she  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  attempted  to  cut 
the  bread,  but  cut  her  fingers  with  the  first  slice,  and  being 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  was  now  in  despair*  Sophy  had  gone 
to  her  father — the  steak  was  burning,  and  the  coffee  boiling 
over  on  the  hearth.  Her  finger  was  bleeding,  and  her  head 
aching  with  excitement  and  soUcitude. 

"  I  will  not  be  such  a  simpleton,'^  said  she  to  herself.  "  It 
is  all  pride,  and  I  will  never  become  the  victim  that  it  has  ever 
made  of  _poor  papa.  It  is  for  him,  now,  that  I  am  suffering — 
not  for  myself.  .  I  would  rather  lell  Mr.  Clarendon  the  whole, 
than  try  to  effect  impossibilities,  for  appearances,  and  to  get  a 
good  breakfast  requires  at  least  time." 

But  Sophy  had  returned,  and  was  about  expatiating  on  the 
cross  looks  of  the  Colonel  when  she  saw  Cora's  dilemma.  ■ 

"Now  Missy  just  go  in  de  parlor,  I  get  de  breakfast 
myself,"  said  the  ebony. 
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*'  Bat,  Sophj,  papa  is  in  haste,  and  I  want  to  help  yoa — 
JQst  tie  this  finger  up,  and  I  will  set  the  table.'' 

Sophy  tied  up  the  finger  that  would  contique  to  bleed  ;  but 
Cora  contrived  to  wind  her  handkerchief  over  it,  and  with  her 
left  hand  to  arrange  the  breakfast  table.  This  she  accomplished 
very  neatly  and  elegantly,  only  npsetting  the  saltcellar,  and 
placing  her  father's  napkin-ring  at  another  plate.  The  break- 
fast was  now  finally  ready.  Sophy  being  always  slow,  and 
accustomed  to  effident  help,  bad  scolded  a  good  deal ;  and 
like  her  master,  had  so  much  family  pride,  that  she  Mked  to 
have  no  failure  in  the  arrangements  for  the  morning  meal — 
she  was  therefore  ^^pnt  out,''  about  the  burnt  steak,  and 
could  she  have  dragged  out  Mrs.  Jonson  from  her  .ntiracy^ 
would  have  been  at  least  demonstrative  with  her  tongue,  if  she 
had  spared  the  pudding-stick  over  her  shoulders  ;  and  Cora 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  be  again  so 
dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  any  domestic.  But  while  the 
commotion  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  lady  house- 
keeper had  fallen  asleep  over  her  "  Sorrows,"  the  gentlemea 
were  yawning  in  the  library  ;  one  thinking  that  he  ought  to  be 
in  town  and  the  other  that  all  '^genteel  housekeepers'^ 
ought  to  be  seni  to  State  prison. 

But,  at  the  hour  of  ten,.  Cora  appeared  with  her  bound-up 
hand*  and  flushed  cheeks,  at  the  door  of  the  libraty,  and 
said, 

"  I  believe  breakfast  is  at  last  ready,  papa." 

"  Ah,  my  daughter — you  are  up  then  ? — Mrs.  Jonson  is  ill, 
I  hear.  Sad  thing  \  quite  awkward  for  you  \  Come  Mr. 
Clarendon,  take  an  unceremonious  meal  with  us  this  morn- 
ing." 

Mr.  Clarendon  looked  at  Cora  solicitously — ^he  had  imagined 
all — ^but  was  puzzled  about  the  bound-up  hand. 

'.'  Did  you  Ume  your  hand  riding,  Miss  Cora  P  said  the 
latter. 

"  No,"  said  Cora,  ingenuously,  in  defiance  of  her  father's 
notions  of  propriety,  "  I  was  trying  to  cut  some  bread,  and 
cut  my  hand  instead." 

Mr.  Clarendon  expressed  in  looks  his  compassion,,  and  the 
Colonel  exhibited  his  anger,  by  a  desperate  plunge  upon  the 
butter.  But  the  pride  of  the  latter  led  him  to  conceal  his 
chagrin  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  Colonel  never  was  more 
loquacious.    Cora's  extreme  weariness  was  evident,  and  as4he 
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flash  faded  from  her  cheek,  she  became  purelj  white,  and  her 
eyes  languid.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  compelled  soon  to  rise 
from  the  table,  and  was  never  more  in  love  than  when  he  saw 
that  delicate  and  beautiful  as  Cora  seemed,  she  was  totally 
free  from  affectation,  and  could  meet  an  exigency  with  energy 
and  openness. 

With  many  flattering  remarks  upon  the  pleasure  of  his 
visit,  the  guest  took  leave  of  Yillacora,  the  Colonel,  and  his 
daughter,  with  a  promise  soon  to  repeat  his  lusit ;  but  as  he* 
went  into  the  hall,  followed  by  the  Colonel,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  accosted  by  a  familiar  ''  good  morning  "  from 
Mrs.  Jonson,  who  had  just  come  down  stairs  the  front  way,  as 
large  as  life,  dressed  in  white,  with  her  slippers  on — the  figure- 
bead  being  completed  zoologically,  she  having  sat  up  late 
at  night  to  make  them,  having  manufactured  the  soles  out  of 
one  of  the  Colonel's  old  hats.  Her  figure  was  allowed  its 
free  play,  as  she  flowingly  descended  with  an  open  skirt.  Over 
her  frizette,  lay  a  square  of  net-work,  pinned  with  two  gilt 
bugs.  Colonel  Livingston  saw  her  coming,  as  she  appeared 
around  the  point  of  the  upper  stairway.  He  wiped  the 
sudden  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  very  nimbly  at- 
tempted to  find  Mr.  Clarendon's  hat — ^hoping  to  succeed 
before  she  presented  herself,  but  his  ,  effort  was  nnavailing. 
She  passed  the  Colonel  magnificently,  and  was  evidently 
bound  for  the  garden,  but,  owing  to  tker  night's  task," was 
somewhat  overpowered.  The  Colonel  had  always  been  rather 
in  awe  of  her ;  and  now  looked  solicitous  as  to  her  movements  ; 
but  as  she  remained  standing,  and  was  likely  to  do  so  while 
Mr.  Clarendon  stayed,  the  gentleman  hastened  off,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  to  Cora,  who  had  sunk  upon  the  sofa, 
exhausted. 

The  Colonel  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  Mrs. 
Jonson  followed,  and  seated  herself  in  the  rocking-chair, 
observing  that  "breakfast  was  late."  Cpra  made  no  reply, 
but  looked  at  her  father,  who  sat  bolt  up  in  his  chair — his 
gold-headed  cane  between  his  legs. 

"  Captain  Liveston,"  said  Mrs.  Jonson,  "  I'm  about 
journeying — but  think  I'll  stay  with  you  till  dinner's  over  ;  I 
suppose  you  don't  want  parlor  company  any  longer — I'm 
ready  to  settle,  when  you  is." 

"  Any  time,  Mrs.  Jonson — any  tim^ — call  when  you  come 
back,  Mrs.  Jonson— inconvenient  to  go  to  the  bank  to-day." 

5* 
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An  expression  of  womanly  pride  saddened  tbe  pale  face  of 
Cora,  who  rose  and  went  to  her  chamber. 

The  sum  due  Mrs.  Jonson  she  supposed  to  be  about  twenty 
dollars.  She  looked  at  her  purse— it  contained  half  the 
amount — then  over  her  jewelry,  and  her  wardrobe  ;  won- 
dering in  what  way  she  could  procure  the  remainder.  She 
could  not  attempt  to  sell  anything,  though  she  felt  that  she 
would  gladly  do  it,  rather  than  that  Mrs. -Jonson  should  go 
away  unpaid. 

Cora  had  been  promised  a  birthday  present,  and  such  gifts 
were  always  procured  by  her  father  punctually  ;  but  she  had 
observed  that  the  servants'  wages  always  troubled  him.  She 
knew  nothing  of  his  circumstances,  and  was  mortified  at  his 
remissness.  She  determined  that,  By  some  personal  sacrifice, 
this  sum  should  be  obtained  for  Mrs.  Jonson,  while  she  was 
allowed  immediately  to  depart. 

While  thus  meditating,  her  father  entered  her  room. 
*'  Cora,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  pay  this  woman  to-day ;  talk  to 
her,  and  tell  her  I  will  send  it  to  her.  I  will  give  her  a  note  ; 
anything  to  keep  her  quiet." 

"  How  much  do  you  owe  her,  papa,"  said  Cora. 

"  Oh,  a  trifle,  my  daughter  ;  let  her  wait,  only  not  here — 
she  takes  my  breath,  positively,  Cora." 

Cora  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  accosted  Mrs.  Jonson, 
who  was  still  fanning  herself  in  the  rocking-chair. 

"  Well,"  said  she  ;  "  the  bells  rung  a  chime  this  morning, 
didn't  they  ?  I  was  busy  reading,  or  I  might  have  waited  on 
'em,  only  I  knew  I  should  have  to  come  into  the  parlor.  How 
did  Sophy  wag,  when  she  found  she  had  to  stir  her  snail  horns, 
eh  ?  Miss  Cora.  The  parlors  didn't  need  cleaning,  I  'spose. 
I'm  glad  you  dispensed  without  me  so  well.  But  you  and  I, 
Miss  Cora,  won't  fall  out.  I  should  as  soon  chafe  at  a  white 
kitten;  besides  we've  had  now  and  then  a  pickle  together. 
But  between  you  and  I,  and  the  post,  I  never  could  abide 
Captain  Liveston.  If  he  goes  to  Heaven  it  will  be  on  a 
lightning-rod,  straight  up.     He's  too  stiff  for  my  quality." 

"  Don't  speak  in  that  way  of  papa  to  me,"  said  Cora  ;  "  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  your  wages.  He  owes  you 
twenty  dollars,  I  find." 

"  Miss  Cora,  I  always  took  a  fancy  to  that  gold  cross  of 
yours.  Now,  I'll  buy  it  of  yon  in  the  way  of  wages,  if  you'll 
sell  it.    How  much  is  it  worth  ?" 
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*'  About  fifteen  dollars/'  said  Cora. 

**  I'll  giye  yoa  ten  for  it.  If  I  slioald  ever  change  my  con- 
dition, I  might  like  it  for  a  bosom  ornament." 

"  WeU,  then,  Mrs.  Jonson,  here  is  ten  dollars,  and  you  may 
hare  the  cross.    I  will  get  it  for  you." 

Cora  ran  to  her  chamber,  and  placed  the  bill  and  the  cross 
in  the  hands  of  the  housekeeper  ;  and  was  about  leaving  her, 
when  she  said  : 

"  Miss '  Cora,  I  will  make  my  adoos  to  you  now,  as  I  ain 
going  to  pack,  and  wish  that  you  would  give  my  farewells  also 
to  Captain  Livestone  and  Sophy.  I  should  like  to  be  carried 
to  meet  a  'bus  about  one  o'clock." 

"  The  wagon  will  be  ready,"  said  Cora,  with  quiet  dignity. 
Cora  then  went  into  her  father's  room,  where  he  sat  in  gloomy 
thought. 

"  Mrs.  Jonson  is  going,  papa,  and  I  have  paid  her.'' 

"  Yon,  my  danghter,  how  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  papa,  she  ib  satisfied." 

Cora  then  flew  out  towards  the  stable,  to  order  the  vehicle 
to  be  made  ready  to  convey  Mrs.  Jonson  to  the  boat.  Her 
morning  had  been  truly  a  fatiguing  one,  and  she  was  glad  to 
return  to  her  chamber  ;  where  she  soon  forgot  her  troubles  in 
a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Change  is  written  on  the  tide, 
On  the  forest's  leafy  pride, 
On  the  streamlet  glancing  bright, 
On  the  Jewelled  crown  of  night** 

MR.  CLARENDON  returned  home,  amused  and  charmed 
with  his  visit  at  Yillacora.  He  had  made  satisfactory  hia 
interview  with  the  Colonel.  He  had  encouraged  him  respect- 
ing his  future  prospects,  and  given  him  some  faint  hopes  of 
assistance  in  procuring  an  oflBce  that  would  yield  him  a  com- 
fortable income.  He  had  found  the  daughter  of  the  Colonel 
a  fascinating  girl  for  her  years,  and  possessing  every  qualifier  «^ 
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tion  he  could  desire  in  a  wife,  with  the  exception  of  her 
extreme  youth,  and  inexperience.  Still  he  had  discovered  la 
her  that  inborn  elegance,  that  promised  to  perfect  her  as  a 
woman  of  society  ;  and  sufficient  maturity  of  character  to 
render  her  even  now  a  companion.  Her  freshness  and  ndivtti 
captivated  him ;  and  her  beauty  excited  his  admiration — 
but  more  than  all,  he  looked  upon  her  as  well  born  and 
highly  bred,  with  unexceptionable  parentage  and  connections. 
That  she  bewitched  him,  or  ever  would,  as  had  Flora,  his 
heart  could  not  acknowledge ;  yet  when  he  contrasted  her 
with  the  latter,  the  spell  in  which  Flora  had  bound  him, 
resumed  its  magical  power.  Still  pride  came  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  passionate  love,  and  he  reasoned  himself 
into  the  belief  that  one  so  perfect  as  Cora  Livingston,  would, 
as  his  wife,  exercise  over  him  the  same  influence.  Her  youth 
he  finally  looked  upon  as  an  advantage — he  felt  that  he  could 
mould  her  the  more  readily  to  his  tastes  ;  and  acquire  over 
her  that  power  that  he  could  not  exercise  over  one  older. 
In  his  cooler  moments,  when  reason  and  judgment  held  their 
sway,  for  weeks  after  their  first  acquaintance  with  Cora,  he 
was  biased  in  his  preference  for  her  as  a  wife,  over  any  ll>eing 
that  he  had  ever  met — but  there  was  no  one  so  exalted  in  his 
mind,  that  could  as  yet  melt  and  subdue  his  proud  nature  as 
the  beautiful  affectionate  girl  that  he  spurned  as  the  sharer 
of  his  name  and  his  home — the  acknowledged  idol  of  his 
heart. 

Thus  the  conflict  went  on,  until  the  loneliness  of  his  house, 
his  yearning  for  companionship,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  for  a 
head  to  his  household,  induced  him  again  to  seek  Villacora^ 
and  to  ascertain  more  fully  from  observation,  the  ground  on 
which  he  proposed  to  tread.  That  Colonel  Livingston  would 
feel  honored  by  his  preference  for  his  daughter,  he  had 
little  doubt,  and  that  he  could  win  the  youthful  Cora,  he 
.  imagined  an  easy  task.  Secluded  as  she  was  from  society, 
without  wealth  to  enable  her  to  shine  in  the  fashionable  world, 
he  felt  that  ambition  alone  would  lead  her  to  accept  his 
proposals,  should  he  offer  her  hjs  hand. 

But  the  self-love  of  Louis  Clarendon,  could  not  be  contented 
with  the  passive  acceptance  of  his  homage  and  name.  The 
woman  he  married  must  purely,  passionately  love  him  for  him- 
self. So  he  now  felt,  and  when  he  again  determined  to  revisit 
the  abode  of  Cora  Livingston,  it  was  with  hope  and  confidence, 
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that  should  his  opinion  of  her  be  confirmed,  he  conld  thus  win 
her,  wholly  and  speedily. 

Bat  other  thoughts  had  engaged  the  present  object  of  his 
fancy.  She  had  trials  to  endare  that  he  thought  not  of,  and 
those  that  oppressed  her  yoong  heart  with  hitherto  unknown 
cares  and  anxieties. 

She  had  been  much  relieved  by  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Jonson,  but  the  responsibilities  which  it  brought  upon  her 
were  suddenly  great  and  wearisome.  Her  father  was  desirous 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  a  substitute.  He 
told  Cora  that  his  prospects  were  brightening  ;  and  that  she 
must  -not  allow  herself  any  deprivation,  or  assume  any  new 
degrading  duties.  But  Cora,  young  as  she  was,  had  had  the 
distant 'n4rage  of  anticipated  fortune  so  long  in  view — bringing 
to  the  soul  of  her  desponding  parent  no  refreshing  food  for 
mind  or  body — ^and  knew  that  for  some  unexplained  reasons, 
bOJs  were  constantly  presented  to  remain  unpaid,  and  that 
servants  (save  those  old  faithful  hearts  that  love  and  family 
pride  yet  retained)  after  months  of  labor  were  obliged  to 
quit  her  father's  service,  with  promises  only  for  their  reward. 
Her  good  sense  showed  her,  that  this  was  all  wrong  ;  and  yet 
she  had  been  reared  in  a  manner  to  unfit  her  for  exertion. 
She  mourned  over  her  helplessness,  ?Lnd  seeming  inability  to 
aid  their  domestic  troubles,  but  she  knew  that  she  conld  at 
least  try  to  diminish  their  household  expenses,  and  by  assum- 
ing new  cares,  relieve  themselves  from  that  very  uncertain 
comfort,  a  new  housekeeper. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Jonson,  Cora  went 
to  her  father*s  study — her  dark  blue  eyes  beaming  with  sym- 
pathy, and  her  cheek  varying  with  exciting  emotions. 

Her  little  white  hands  and  arms  were  laid  caressingly  on 
his  shoulders,  while  she  whispered,  "don't  write  that  advertise- 
ment, papa — I  will  be  your  housekeeper  ;  I  can  have  a  little 
girl  to  help  me,  and  we  will  get  along  nicely." 

"  Oh  1  no,  Cora.    I  cannot  consent  to  any  such  thing." 

"  Dear  papa — Sophy  will  like  it  a  great  deal  better,  and  do 
twice  as  much  as  when  ordered  about  by  a  strange  woman. 
Was  not  your  dinner  good  to-day — and  everything  in  nice 
order  V 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  looked  wearied,  and  ate  nothing.  We 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  such  things  in  our  family. 
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You  look  like  work,  Cora,  truly,  with  your  white  soft  fingers  1 
a  Liviugston  to  come  to  this  !     I  cannot  permit  it." 

''  But,  papa,  we  can  lessen  our  expenses  until  your  circum- 
stances are  better.  Can't  you  suffer  any  reduction  in  our 
style  of  living  ?  You  must,  I  know,  have  your  wine,  papa  ; 
bilt  there  are  some  luxuries  we  can  dispense  with." 

'*  But  I  cannot  see  you  work,  Cora." 

"  You  shall  not  see  me  work,  papa.  I  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  before  breakfast,  ibstead  of  riding ;  and  then,  yon 
know,  we  can  go  at  evening.  Won't  this  do  ?"  she  said, 
coaxingly. 

"  Well,  have  your  own  way,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  tore  up  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he  had  written. 

"But  you  know  you  cut  your  fingers  when  you  attempted 
to  work  last  week,"  he  continued. 

"But  that  was  all  owing  to  the  excitement  and  hurry  of 
the  occasion,  and  pride,  papa,  that  our  poverty  in  servants 
should  be  concealed.  Now  I  will  not  let  pride  cut  either  my 
fingers  or  my  heart ;  I  will  not  be  ashained  of  trying  to  save 
you '  expense.  It  will  not  mortify  me  half  as  much  to  work 
as  to  have  servants  wait  for  their  wages.". 

"  Go,  go,  child  ;  but  don't  fatigue  yourself,  don't  spoil  your 
hands  and  complexion." 

"Sophy  will  not  let  me  cook,  papa ;  she  is  not  afraid,  yon 
know  of  hers  ;  and  I  shall  only  take  care  of  the  parlors  and 
the  dining-room.  We  can  have  a  little  girl  for  waiter,  and  then 
we  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  airs  or  duns."  So  Cora  closed  the 
conference  with  her  father  ;  and,  by  a  few  words,  managed  to 
procure  his  consent  to  a  change  which  he  once  thought  could 
not  have  been  effected. 

With  a  lighter  heart,  Cora  now  commenced  a  routine  of 
daily  employment,  which,  at  first,  seemed  new  and  pleasant, 
from  the  novelty  and  importance  which  she  attached  to, it. 
But  there  were  times  when  she  would  have  preferred  riding,' 
to  arranging  the  parlors  and  taking  care  of  the  china  and 
silver  ;  and  when  at  times  interested  in  a  book,  she  heaved  a 
sigh  when  she  remembered  that  the  dessert  was  not  prepared, 
or  the  decanters  re-filled  with  wine,  a  luxury  to  which  her 
father  had  always  been  accustomed  at  dinner.  And  more  than 
once  she  felt  the  burden  of  her  cares  when  she  longed  for  hfer 
fiavorite  ramble  in  the  woods,  which  seemed  to  have  become, 
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of  late,  doubly  attractive  to  her.  Bat  she  ever  cleared  away 
the  coming  frown,  and  warbled  as  sweetly  over  her  work  as 
she  had  ever  done  when  fdling  away  her  leisure  hours. 

Her  father  at  first  anxiously  watched  her  movements  ;  but 
was  cheered  when  he  heard  the  same  glad  tones  of  his  daugh- 
ter's voice,  and  saw  that  her  sunny  smile  was  as  bright  as  of 
old.  He  knew  not  of  the  new  vexations  that  she  hid  from  his 
view,  and  of  the  petty  annoyances  that  came  with  her  new 
cares,  many  of  which  arose  from  the  scanty  provision  made, 
while  a  generous  table  was  essential  to  his  good  humor  and 
comfort.  Still  the  time  came  for  her  to  ride  on  dear  Robin, 
and  her  loved  rambles  were  enjoyed,  if  she  had  not  her  choice 
of  hours  ;  and  her  father's  cherished  interview  with  her  at 
evening,  when  she  sang  and  played  to  him,  was  still  one  of  her 
chief  sources  of  happiness. 

When  Mr.  Clarendon  came  again  to  Villacora,  he  met  Cora 
going  into  the  garden  to  pick  strawberries  for  tea.  She  had  a 
dish  in  her  hand,  and  the  same  little  rustic  bonnet  on  her  head 
which  she  wore  when  he  first  saw  her.  He  accosted  her  sud- 
denly^; but  Cora  met  him  with  sweet  self-possession,  laying 
down  her  dish  as  quietiy  as  if  it  had  been  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
while  she  presented  her  hand  and  gave  him  a  welcome.  She 
was  looking  more  blooming  than  when  he  last  saw  her,  but 
still  refined  and  delicate.  Her  dress  was  shnple  and  lovely, 
,of  white  material,  with  a  black  silk  apron,  into  which  was 
tucked  a  bunch  of  violets.  Het  curls  were  looped  back,  show^ 
ing  more  perfectly  her  profile,  which,  in  the  unconscious  way 
she  averted  her  face,  revealed  it  in  its  full  beauty. 

Mr.  Clarendon  held  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  exotics  which  he 
had  procured  from  a  green-house  for  Cora,  and  which  he  now 
handed  her  with  his  usual  grace.  She  pronounced  them  beau- 
tiful, and  in  her  enthusiasm  over  the  rare  flowers,  forgot  her 
errand  into  the  garden.  She  went  into  the  parlor  with  their 
visitor,  and,  after  throwing  aside  her  bonnet,  placed  her  roses 
and  other  beauties  in  a  vase,  and  said  so  many  graceful, 
charming  things  in  her  admiration  of  them,  that  her  guest  was 
half  jealous  of  his  own  gift.  The  bouquet  being  arranged,  she 
invited  Mr.  Clarendon  to  a  cool  seat  by  the  lattice,  while  she 
acquainted  her  father  with  his  arrival.  But  the  latter  begged 
her  not  to  be  in  haste,  and  to  tell  him  where  she  was  going 
when  he  came  in. 

"  To  pick  strawberries  for  tea^"  said  she. 
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"  Enongb  for  the  bird,  Minnie,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Clarea- 
don  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  more  than  that,  I  hope,"  said  Cora,  smiling — "our 
vines  are  very  full,  and  they  are  easily  culled." 

"  But  you  must  find  it  fatiguing — I  can  hardly  excuse  you, 
Miss  Cora,  until  after  tea,  when  I  will  accompany  you,  and 
help  you  rob  the  vines." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so  rude  as  to  go  at  present,"  said 
Cora  with  a  blush,  *'  until  papa  comes,  but  I  must  call 
him." 

"  Ring  then,  I  beg  of  you — I  have  some  beautiful  music  to 
show  you — something  quite  new." 

"  Ah  !  said  Cora  politely — ^you  are  very  kind."  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon unrolled  several  pages,  over  which  he  looked  with  Cora, 
who  could  not  immediately  release  herself,  though  she  feared 
she  should  have  hardly  time  to  pick  the  berries.  But  she  lin- 
gered until  she  felt  the  necessity  of  going  on  her  errand,  her 
**  little  girl "  being  engaged  with  tea  preparations. 

".Papa  will  be  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said 
she,  approaching  the  door,  and  before  he  could  object,  she  had 
summoned  her  father  to  the  parlor,  where  she  accompanied 
him,  and  excused  herself,  **  hoping  that  he  would  remain  until 
morning." 

The  Colonel  was  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Clarendon,  which  satis- 
faction he  evinced  by  unusual  relaxation  from  his  habitual 
uns6cial  mood,  and  not  having  met  him  for  several  weeks,  he  was 
overburdened  with  subjects  from  which  he  had  since  that  period 
been  laboring  for  relief. 

His  guest,  after  givmg  the  Colonel  as  much  attention  as,  in 
his  discretionary  view  of  things,  he  deemed  proper  and  i^eea- 
ble,  contrived  to  disappear  from  his  presence.  He  soon  found 
Cora  in  the  strawberry  bed — her  dish  quite  heaped  with  deli- 
cious fruit.  He  marVelled  at  her  success,  and  more  at  her 
industry,  but  as  she  had  not  become  too  ruddy  by  her  employ- 
ment, he  thought  her  occupation  rather  graceful  than  other- 
wise, especially  as  she  had  finished,  and  might  be  ready  to  rove 
with  him. 

"  Allow  me  to  take  your  dish,"  said  he,  "  and  after  I  hav^ 
disposed  of  it,  we  will  look  up  the  cherry  trees  you  .promised 
to  show  me  when  I  came  again." 

Cora  was  now  standing  beside  him,  with  a  pair  of  lips  aa  red 
as  her  strawberries,  which  parted  in  a  smile  of  approval  at  his 
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saggestion — tbongh  she  told  him  that  she  most  carry  them  in 
herself,  to  be  prepared  for  tea. 

"  Why  one  would  think/'  said  he,  laughing,  "  by  you?  saper- 
vision,  that  you  were  housekeeper." 

"Well,  I  am,''  answered  Cora,  shaking  back  one  of  her 
disengaged  ringlets,  "  and  am  afraid  you  will  be  the  sufferer 
to-night  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Jonson — in  your  evening  repast, 
and  chamber  decorations." 

Mr.  Clarendon  laughed  heartily  at  his  remembrance  of  the 
benevolent  lady,  but  with  a  sudden  tone  of  surprise  inquired, 
if  she  "  really  could  assume  any  responsibility  V 

"  Oh,  I  can  sweep  now,  and  cut  bread,  and  not  cut  my 
fingers,"  said  she,  with  a  musical  laugh. 

"  With  these  little  fingers  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  taking 
hold  of  the  rosy  tips  that  were  yet  stained  with  the  berries. 

"Oh,  I  find  that  fingers  are  nsefarfor  a  gi'eat  many  pur- 
poses," replied  Cora,  withdrawing  hers  from  the  hand  that 
seemed  inclined  to  detain  them.  "  I  will  be  back  in  one  moment;" 
but  as  she  was  about  hastening  towards  the  cottage  with  her 
fruit,  a  little  girl  accosted  her,  with  a  Holland  apron  and  tidy 
dress,  and  after  a  few  whispered  words,  she  consigned  the  dish 
to  the  child,  and  started  for  the  cherry-trees.  "You  must 
reach  the  branches,  and  I  will  pick,"  said  she,  "  my  hands  are 
now  just  fitted  for  the  task." 

Cora  flitted  before  him  as  she  spoke,  looking,  as  Mr. 
Clarendon  thought,  sweeter  and  fresher  than  all  the  honey- 
hearts  in  the  orchard.  Overtaking  her,  he  asked  what  she 
would  put  them  in.  "  Ob,  we  must  tie  them  in  bunches,"  said 
she.  Mr.  Clarendon  assented,  and  with  avidity  entered  into 
all  her  plans.  For  a  while,  he  was  the  true  Arcadian,  and 
discussed  with  animation  all  rural  and  grassy  things,  af- 
fecting any  degree  of  enthusiasm  politic,  and  seemed  ready 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  an  apple-tree,  if  it  suited  the  young 
beauty's  romance. 

As  he  stood  confronting  her,  their  hands  mixed  up  with 
cherry  leaves,  and  well-picked  branches,  he  became  suddenly 
craving  for  a  country  seat  on  the  Hudson,  and  its  imagined 
charms  were  so  vividly  described,  that  Cora  began  to  believe 
that  their  town  visitor  was  really  becoming  rational  in  his  love 
for  the  country  ;  but  when  she  looked  at  the  delicate  hands 
which  held  her  cherry-branch,  and  the  suit  of  blaek  that 
made    up    the    outward  adorning  of  the  would-be-country- 
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gentleman,  she  thought  he  conid  illy  stand  transplanting  ;  and 
that  however  deep  he  might-  be  rooted  in  country  soil,  he 
would  come  np  a  city  man.  "  Now  my  hands  are  full,"  said 
Cora,  "  have  you  a  string  to  tie  them  with — ^I  have  nothing  but 
this  about  my  violets." 

"  Let  me  see  I"  answered  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  "  I  brought  some 
papers  to  your  father,  and  the  string,  I  believe,  has  got  into 
my  pocket ;  here  it  is  " — ^when  out  came  enough  red  tape  to 
confine  the  cherries,  which  Cora  thought  rather  clumsy  ;  how- 
ever, she  accepted  the  offering,  and  thus  it  took  a  long  time  to 
arrange  matters  under  the  cherry-trees. 

"  After  tea,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  while  he  trimmed  with  his 
penknife  the  strings  around  Cora's  branches,  "  I  should  like  to 
take  a  drive  with  you.  It  will  be  pleasant  about  sunset.  Will 
you  give  me  the  pleasure  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Cora,  *'I  have  had  such  a  long  ramble 
this  afternoon,  all  over  the  glen,  that  I  am  quite  wearied — I 
was  so  glad  that  I  went  to-day,  I  saved  the  lives  of  some 
dear  little  robins  that  had  built  their  nests  there." 

**  Who  was  so  cruel  as  to  peril  their  lives  ?" 

'*  Oh,  a  gentleman — ^I  cannot  tell  you  his  name — ^hc  was 
thoughtless,  not  cruel,"  said  Cora,  quickly. 

"  Do  you  often  ramble  alone,  Miss  Cora  ?  How  did  you 
prevent  his  shooting  them  ?" 

"  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  alarmed  me,"  said  Cora,  with  a 
sudden  blush. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clarendon,  becom- 
ing interested. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  he  was."  Cora  now  played  with  the  violets 
in  her  waist-ribbon,  and  her  look  was  downcast. 

"  I  will  get  that  beautiful  bunch  of  '  black  hearts  '  for  you, ' 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  you  know  he  was  '  so  sorry '  that  he 
had  alarmed  you." 

"  A  rich  bribe,"  said  Cora,  turning  aside. 

"  Feeding  your  birds  with  shot,  was  he  ?"  continued  he  ; 
"and  did  he  give  you  those  flowers  as  an  atonement  ?" 

Cora's  cheeks  were  now  of  a  deeper  red,  while  she  turned 
away  half  vexed. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  reaching  for  another  branch, 
'*  I  will  drop  that  question.  Only  tell  me  the  color  of  his 
eyes,  his  hair,  and  whether  he  wears  coat,  frock  or  rounda- 
bout ?" 
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''I  don'4;  know  bow  to  answer  any  of  yoar  important 
qaeries,"  answered  Cora.     "  I  didn't  look  at  hjs  eyes." 

**  It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Cora,  that  no  gentleman,  exactly 
honorable,  woold  sport  so  near  your  premises." 

"  I  am  sure  be  is  honorable,"  said  Cora,  with  some  warmth. 
"  He  says  tbad  he  will  never  graze  the  feather  of  any  bird,  if  I 
loTe  its  mosic.  Let  ns  go  in,  if  you  please.  I  lost  the  best 
branch  I  had." 

"  Shall  I  reach  it  again  for  you  ?" 

"  No,''  said  Cora,  her  face  averted.     "  I  am  tired." 

Mr.  Clarendon  thought  that  she  seemed  also  a  little  vexed. 
He  soon  turned  the  conversation,  not  forgetting  the  adventure 
of  the  sportsman.  He  had  observed  the  violets  before,  but 
now  he  remarked  that, they  were  tied  carefully,  and  had  been 
cherished  notwithstanding  the  berry  and  cherry  picking. 
They^came  to  the  cottage  well  laden  with  fruit  and  in  good 
humor,  though  a  slight  ripple  had  crossed  the  surface  of  their 
minds.  Cora  then  superintended  the  tea  arrangements  ;  and 
so  delicately  and  quietly  was  all  managed,  that  she  seemed  to 
be  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  without  any  apparent  disturb- 
ance. When  she  came  from  her.  chamber  the  violets  were 
missing,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  knew  ijothing  of  the  care  with 
which  they  were  placed  in  a  small  vase,  each  little  blue  eye 
propped  up  in  its  nest  of  green. 

Tea  was  served  in  a  little  room  that  looked  upon  a  rose- 
terrace  ;  the  blinds  of  the  windows,  which  extended  to  the 
piazza,  were  opened,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  was  admitted, 
which,  coming  over  flowers,  was  sweet  and  grateful.  The 
Colonel  was  delighted  with  Cora's  success  in  housekeeping, 
and  amazed  that  she  could  really  work.  Her  hands  were  as 
white  as  ever,  and  what  was  sweeter  than  all,  she  was  as 
cheerful  as  when  no  care  occupied  her  mind.  Mr.  Clarendon 
was  surprised  at  the  energy  Cora  exhibited,  for  he  had 
observed  the  change  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  and  knew 
that  much  must  devolve  upon  her  ;  knowing,  also,  how  deli- 
cately she  had  been  reared,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
Colonel's  circumstances  such  as  to  require  close  economy — a 
condition  worse  from  the  great  effort  made  to  conceal  his 
poverty.  He  observed  that  Cora  was  occasionally  absent  in 
mind,  and  was  at  times  embarrassed  if  any  mention  was  made 
of  her  long  walks.    He  rallied  her  on  the  loss  of  her  flowers, 
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and  asked  her  if  she  expected  to  receive  others  as  pretty  the 
following  day. 

Tea  being  over,  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Clarendon  took  a  stroll 
on  the  avenne,  while  Cora  was  left  within  doors.  She  had 
taught  her  little  girl  much  that  was  useful,  and  was  soon  able 
to  resort  to  a  book  on  the  piazza.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Colonel  and  his  guest  held  a  conversation  upon  matters  of 
business. 

Though  Mr.  Clarendon,  in  his  leisnre  hours,  embodied  the 
idea  of  a  gallant,  yet  out  of  the  presence  of  the  other  sex,  he 
was  thoroughly  the  man  of  business  ;  and  as  he  now  entered 
into  conversation  with  Colonel  Livingston,'  his  bearing  was 
stem  and  decisive,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
imagined  him  moved  by  beings  of  gentler  sway.  The  Colonel 
gave  his  visitor  to  understand  that  his  affairs  had  become 
recently  embarrassed,  and  that  the  office  which  they  had  talked 
of,  would  be  very  desirable  for  him  to  hold  until,  at  least,  his 
lawsuit  with  Wilton  was  determined  ;  and,  if  the  case  was  de- 
cided adversely,  that  he  should  still  require  it  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Clarendon  informed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  court 
some  influence  in  the  matter,  and  that,  unfortunately,  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Wilton,  was  a  competitor  for  the  same  place. 
He  delicately  hinted  to  the  Colonel,  that  his  pride  would 
hinder  him  from  taking  the  same  measures  that  Wilton  used  to 
effect  his  ends,  and  that  he  feared  he  would  fail  jfbr  lack  of 
exertion. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  grovel  in  the  ditch  for  favor,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "I  wish  to'  be  sure  of  your  influence,  I  ask  no 
more." 

"You  overrate  my  influence;'' .s^id  Mr.  Clarendon.  **I 
may  pull  some  wires  to  your  advantage,  but  you  are  too  little 
known,  my  friend,  and  will,  perhaps,  lie  still,  while  another 
steals  the  office.'' 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Colonel,  "that  I  am  helpless  alone. 
My  habits  and  life  have  unfitted  me  for  strife  ;  and  a  situation 
that  compels  me  to  use  diplomacy,  I  would  not  seek.  I  could 
not  flatter,  fawn,  or  sell  my  rights  of  conscience." 

"  Colonel,"  said  the  guest,  **  you  ought  to  have  been  a  lord 
on  British  soil.  You  cannot  sit  and  sip  your  choice  Madeira, 
and  expect  an  office  to  be  presented  unsought." 

"  1  do  not ;  but  I  wish  you  to  act  for  me." 
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"  I  like  your  honesty,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  with  a  shrog. 
"  I  shoald  regret  to^see  Wilton  wrest  everything  from  you. 
The  very  acres  of  yours  which  he  holds,  help  him  stJtl  further 
to  wrong  you." 

''  I  need  not  the  inducement  of  rivalry,  Heaven  knows,  to 
urge  me  to  -^ertion  ;  and  any  course,  consistent  with  honor 
and  right,  I  am  wUling  to  pursue  for  the  eud  I  seek." 

**  Thank  you,  Colonel,"  replied  the  counsellor,  with  a  laugh. 
"  My  conscience  carries  its  own  burden  lightly — ^how  it  might 
fare  with  yours,  is  yet  a  problem.  You  remind  me  of  the 
monkey  with  the  chestnuts,  but  I  can  play  puss,  and,  I  think, 
not  burn  my  fingers.  But  I  believe  the  fable  does  npt  say 
which  bad  the  most  conscience,  tho  cat  or  the  monkey,  though 
I  am  iocl'med  to  think  the  former.  But  I  suppose,  Colonel,  you 
now  want  money  V 

"  Why,  Clarendon,  you  may  know  something  of  my  situation.' 
This  long  pending  suit  against  Wilton  has  embarrassed  me ; 
nearly  stripped  me  of  funds.  Yet  I  do  not  like  to  give  it  up. 
I  may  have  to  mortgage  my  place  to  relieve  my  situation.  But 
this  is  confidential" — he  continued  in  a  whisper — **  strictly  so." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Wilton's  wife  left  him  ?" 

**  In  less  than  two  years  after  their  marriage." 

"  You  had  better  advertise,  to  get  her  testimony." 

"  No,"  said  the  Colonel,  nervously — "  let  her  rest ;  whether 
in  her  gr^ve,  or  in  a  living  tomb." 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  puzzled  by  so  singular  a  reply.  It  re- 
called to  his  mind  rumors  respecting  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
ton, in  their  early  life. 

"  I  will  examine  the  points  of  your  case  thoroughly,"  said 
Mr.  Clarendon,  "  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  this  last  will.  I  have  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
the  man.  I  always  suspected  a  fraud.  Why  should  he  make 
such  a  misanthrope  of  himself,  excepting  when  some  hope  of 
gain  draws  him  oat  of  his  shell  ?  They  say  that  he  walks  with 
his  arms  folded  for  hours  daily,  like  one  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
His  wife's  strange  disappearance  may  have  somewhat  affected 
him." 

Colonel  Livingston  said  little,  but  his  manner  betrayed  much 
excitement  of  feeling.  He  walked  his  study  with  rapid  strides, 
to  which  place  they  had  resorted  after  their  stroll,  wtile  his 
face  tnrn^  pale,  and  his  brow  contracted.  Mr.  Clarendon 
knew  that  there  was  bitter  enmity  between  the  neighbors,  and 
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sometimes  fancied  that  there  were  hidden  canses,  as  well  as  pe-' 
caniary  interests,  which  made  them  foes.  He  found  that  nei- 
ther question  nor  remark  could  draw  from  the  Colonel  any 
opinion  relative  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wilton,  whose  elopement, 
years  since,  remained  a  mystery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  even 
now  a  theme  for  gossip  among  the  old  families  there  residing. 
As  Mr.  Clarendon  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  city  in  the 
night  boat,  he  proposed  to  resort  to  the  parlor,  where  he  se- 
cretly hoped  to  find  Cora.  As  yet  he  had  not  dared  to  manifest 
before  the  Colonel  any  preference  for  his  daughter,  and  although 
he  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  age  that  made  haste  excusable, 
still  he  was  too  politic  to  be  precipitate  in  his  movements, 
towards  securing  the  prize  he  sought.  As  they  stepped  upon 
the  piazza,  Cora  was  reading.  The  twilight  shades  were  deep- 
ening, and  the  moon  cast  her  mellow  light  over  the  earth. 

The  weather  was  extremely  warm,  and  the  air  had  grown 
sultry  since  sundown.  Not  a  breeze  stirred  leaf  or  flower. 
The  mosquitoes  and  gnats  were  busy  in  the  air,  and  much  an- 
noyed Cora.  Still,  her  book  was  absorbing,  and  she  patiently 
brushed  them  aside,  and  fixed  her  eyes  more  intently  on  her 
page.  Frisk,  Cora's  dog,  lay  at  her  feet  with  his  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth,  panting  with  the  heat  and  exhaustion,  from  a 
long  trot  after  a  canine  friend,  from  whom  ho  had  just  parted. 
Old  Sophy  stood  at  the  garden  gate,  with  a  high  red  and  yel- 
low turban,  wiping  her  shiny  face  with  the  corner  other  blue 
checked  apron,  while  she  mentioned  to  the  scattering  cows,  on 
their  road  home,  that  **  de  wedder  was  oncommon  warm."  It 
was  such  weather  as  July  not  often  gives  us,  and  which  the 
corn-raisers  love,  to  ripen  their  silken  ears.  As  Mr.  Clarendon 
approached  Cora,  he  brushed  a  leafy  branch  before  her  face, 
and  said—"  You  will  be  eaten  up  here.  Miss  Cora.  Motion  is 
necessary  to  keep  off  these  blood-thirsty  invaders.  If  you  will 
take  a  walk  with  me,  before  I  return,  I  will  protect  you  from  the 
enemy,  and  we  will  enjoy  a  breeze  from  the  water.  You  know 
that  I  have  not  seen  the  grotto  that  you  promised  to  show  me." 

Cora  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  so  exhausted  with  heat,  that  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  go.  Poor  Frisk  is  half  dead  too  I  It  will  yet 
be  a  lovely  evening.  Possibly  we  may  have  a  shower  by  and 
by.     Hark  I  I  thought  I  heard  a  distant  roll  of  thunder." 

"  We  will  not  be  absent  long,  Miss  Cora  ;  get  your  hat  and 
mantle,  and  go  with  me— don't  refuse,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon 
in  an  urgent  tone. 
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Cora  hesitated  suddenly,  although  she  had  at  first  assented. 
She  was  sure  that  it  would  ram  before  they  could  return — ^but 
Mr.  Clarendon  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  pointed  to  the  west- 
ern sky  that  yet  glowed  in  the  twilight.  "  That  cloud  is  pass- 
ing over,  and  will  not  refresh  us  ;  so  we  might  as  well  go  to  the 
river  bank  for  water,"  said  he,  wMle  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Cora's 
bracelet. 

Cora  was  finally  persuaded,  and  closed  her  book.  She  was 
soon  arrayed,  and  with  a  playful  adieu  to  her  father,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Clarendon  down  the  avenue.  They  reached  the 
gate,  where  old  Sophy  stood,  though  the  cows  had  all  gone 
home,  and  as  Cora  and  Mr.  Clarendon  passed  her  she  observed 
that  "  de  skitters  is  thick  as  niggers  in  Efrica." 

This  remark  caused  the  latter  more  carefully  to  fold  Cora's 
mantle  about  her  neck,  while  he  said,  ''  I  shall  want  you  to 
sing  for  me  when  we  reach  the  bank." 

''  The  water  and  frogs  will  furnish  us  music  enough,  and  if 
we  are  very  romantic,  we  can  listen  to  the  '  melody  of  growing 
things.  " 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  my  senses  are  sublimated  enough  for 
such  music,  and  had  rather  any  time  hear  a  sweet  girl  sing, 
than  the  most  energetic  cabbage  grow.  I  believe  that  imagina- 
tioB  does  not  hold  much  sway  over  my  cranium.  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  poets  or  transcendentalists.     But  I  suppose 

*  There  It  a  pleaaure  in  poetic  pains 
That  none  but  poets  know.' 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  Miss  Cora,  on  dreams,  and  would  like 
now  a  little  reality." 

"  I  believe  I  am  too  fond  of  dreaming,"  said  Cora,  "  and 
when  I  come  down  here  by  the  water  alone,  I  become,  some- 
times, wild  with  strange  bewildering  thoughts." 

"  What  do  you  think  about,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  now  draw- 
ing Corals  arm  within  his. 

**  Oh  !  of  nothing  that  I  can  speak  of.  Our  existence  seems 
to  me  a  greater  mystery  than  any  other.  I  wonder  why  such 
frail  beings  as  we  are  should  be  put  in  this  beautiful  world  to  live 
and  die,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  the  future. 
Sometimes  I  sit  by  the  side  of  the  waves,  and  watch  them 
ripple  upon  the  shore,  and  my  thoughts  seem  just  like  them, 
coming  so  fast,  one  after  the  other,  only  they  are  clear  and 
transparent,  and  mine  indistinct  and   misty,  and  aiming  at 
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BomethiDg  which  I  can  never  reach.  It  is  this  limit  which 
fetters  my  mind,  that  makes  the  thought  of  another  world 
sometimes  pleasant.  We  shall  there  have,  I  suppose,  no  shore 
to  check  the  waves  of  thought.'' 

*'  And  what  does  all  this  thought  end  in,  Cora  ?  Does  it 
not  craze  your  mind  to  no  purpose  V 

^*  Oh  I  such  thought  is  not  unprofitable.  It  is  sweet  to 
know,  if  we  cannot  explore  into  these  great  mysteries,  that 
there  is  One  whose  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  that  He  will 
teach  us,  and  we  can  trust  and  live  in  Him;  and  if  we  are  His 
children,  that  we  are  not,  after  all  our  ignorance,  so  helpless. 
Oh  1  it  is  pleasant,  sometimes,   to  be  alone,  and  think." 

**  You  are  a  good  little  enthusiast,  Cora  ;  but  your  life  leads 
you  more  to  contemplation  than  those  who  live  in  the  city's 
whirl  and  bustle.  You  ought  to  come  to  town^  so  that  fancy 
and  romance  may  not  run  away  with  reason. '' 

**  Is  city  life  more  rational  than  country  life  ?"  said  Cora. 

"  Oh  1  city  people  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  better.  I 
would  rather  cut  off  ten  years  of  my  existence  than  to  live  a 
hum-drum  Kfe  in  the  country." 

*'I  can^t  make  the  comparison,"  said  Cora,  simply,  "as  I 
have  not  known  much  of  society  in  the  world  yet ;  but  country 
life  does  not  seem  *  hntn-drum  '  to  me.  Are  the  people  so  dif- 
ferent in  anything  but  their  dress  and  style  of  living  ?  What 
improves  them  in  the  city,  Mr.  Clarendon  ?" 

"  Action,  Miss  Cora  ;  they  do  not  rust  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  think  of, ''something  to  do.  They  are  interested  and 
amused.'' 

"I  wonder,  then,  Mr.  Clarendon,  what  the  country  was 
made  so  beautiful  for  ?  Why  didn't  God  put  Adam  and  Eve 
into  a  street  of  brick  houses  and  omnibuses,  instead  of  a  garden 
full  of  flowers  and  animals,  birds  and  running  water.  I  don't 
believe  that  Eve  would  have  liked  the  city  pumps  half  so  well 
as  the  waters  of  the  shining -Euphrates." 

"  They  would,  at  least,  have  needed  better  milliners  if  such 
had  been  their  first  habitation.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
your  argument ;  but  can  only  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
certainly  very  unsophisticated  country  people." 

"But  they  were  made  in  God's  own  image,  and  must  have 
had  minds  to  appreciate  all  that  was  most  desirable." 

"  Why  then,  wern't  they  satisfied,  instead  of  reaching  after 
something  else.    I  believe  the  big  apple  that  they  wanted  was 
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the  world  after  all,  and  that  thej  stole  the  best  tjpification  of 
it  within  reach." 

"  Bat  who  showed  it  to  them,  Mr.  Clarendon  ?  Didn't  Satan 
point  it  out  ?  He  then  lives  in  this  big  apple,  the  world,  and 
that  is  why  you  like  it." 

"That  you  think  a  home-thrust,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
laughing  ;  "  but  I  must  not  be  beaten  by  a  woman,  so  I  will 
retreat,  with  a  promise  to  show  you,  some  day,  the  attractions 
of  our  city  world  ;  but  it  is  best  for  you  that  you  sleep  some 
time  yet  in  your  clover-patch  ;  unless,"  he  continued,  with 
emphasis,  ''  you  have  a  guardian." 

**  We  are  now  at 'my  grotto,"  exclaimed  Cora.  "  Isn't  it  a 
haunt  fit  for  Queen  Mab  herself  ?  Don't  you  wish  you  were 
king  of  this  elfin  realm  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that,  like  the  *  Culprit  Pay,'  I  should  love  a 
mortal  fairy  ;  for  I  might  rather  follow  her  than  to 

*  Follow  fast  and  foHow  far, 
Even  the  train  of  a  sbootiog  star.' 

Trees,  stars  and  water  are  admirable  helps  to  a  landscape,  but 
they  cannot  avail  a  miserable  bachelor  much  in  the  way  of 
sympathy.  Don't  you  think  companiqjiship  more  satisfying 
than  this  bull-frog  music  ?  and  that  a  fine  house  in  town  would 
be  more,  agreeable  for  a  shelter  than  the  most  beautiful  tree, 
wreathed  with  honeysuckles,  every  one  a  nest  for  a  humming- 
bird ?"      . 

"  I  haven't  thought  much  about  such  comparisons.  I  am 
never  lonely,  excepting  that  sometimes  I  feel  the  want  of  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  It  took  me  a  great  while  to  glue  on  these 
shells.     Don't  they  make  a  beautiful  covering  for  my  temple  ?" 

"  Very  fanciful.  I  should  think  the  crabs  and  snails  would 
make  a  Mormon  settlement  here." 

"  Well,  don't  you  admire  the  sweet  vines  that  hang  over 
it  ?"  said  Cora. 

"I  believe  you  think,  Miss  Cora,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
"  that  if  I  had  been  placed  in  Eden,  I  should  have  first  paid 
my  homage  to  the  flowers  and  lantern  bugs,  before  making  an 
acquaintance  with  my  charming  hostess." 

'*No,  indeed,"  said  Cora,  laughingly.  "  I  believe  that  you 
would  have  first  been  picking  the  apples.  But  you  must  think 
my  Gothic  temple  pretty,  or  I  shall  be  sorry  that  I  came  so 
80  far  to  show  it  to  you." 
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The  wooded  hills  threw  their  long  shadows  over  the  water, 
beneath  the  green  and  flowery  slope  on  which  they  stood. 
The  moon  had  emerged  from  the  clouds  which  had  partially 
obscured  it,  and  was  now  shining  in  undimmed  splendor  upon 
the  ripples  near  them.  The  breath  of  the  summer  night, 
though  hot,  was  softly  alluring,  and  they  unconsciously 
lingered,  watching  the  wares  and  fire-flies  that  claimed  their 
home  on  the  verdant  shore.  In  this  quiet  spot,  tenanted  only 
by  the  swallows  that  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  river,  rested 
the  light  structure  erected  by  the  romantic  fancy  of  Cora.  It 
was  covered  with  mosses  of  every  beautiful  variety,  and  glit- 
tered with  brilliant  stones  and  curious  shells.  The  little  white 
spires,  made  of  specimens  of  quartz  and  isinglass,  reflected  in 
the  moonbeams  like  those  of  a  mimic  cathedral,  and  the  old 
moss  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  little  temple,  gave  it  all  the 
ruin-like  mystery  that  she  could  have  craved.  It  was  high 
enough  to  admit  her  to  enter,  and  contained  a  rustic  seat  and 
a  cushion  for  Frisk.  Mr.  Clarendon  attempted  an  entrance 
but  was  forced  to  retreat. 

It  had  been  the  combined  work  of  the  gardener  and  herself, 
and  had  occupied  them  several  weeks  in  its  construction. 

"Shall  I  tell  youvhat  I  would  do  with  your  shell  baby- 
house  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Cora,  inquiringly. 

"  I  would  tear  it  all  down,  and  throw  the  shells  into  the 
river." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Cora,  half  vexed. 

"  Oh,  these  fancies  may  do  for  Italy  or  the  fairy  isles  of  the 
sea  ;  but  on  our  river  banks  they  had  better,  if  built,  be  left 
for  the  beetles  and  bats.  Who  knows  who  may  come  here  in 
this  lonely  place  ?" 

**Then,  you  don't  like  my  temple  !''  said  Cora,  with  a  half 
sigh. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  not  appreciated  it ;  but  that 
cannot  be  said  of  its  architect." 

Cora  now  pleaded  her  father's  solicitude  as  a  reason  for 
their  return,  and  they  left  the  grotto.  As  they  neared  the 
cottage,  a  young  man,  with  a  fishing  rod,  passed  near  the 
ramblers  ;  and  as  Cora  had  preceded  Mr.  Clarendon  a  few 
steps,  he  met  her  alone. 

For  an  instant  the  two  confronted  each  other.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  almost  instantly,  the  knight  of  the  rod  said,  while  he 
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raised  his  cap,  "  Good  evening  ;  are  you  alone  ?  Allow  me 
to" 

But  with  a  deep  blush  Cora  bowed,  and.  turned  towards  Mr. 
Clarendon.  The  latter  stepped  forward,  and  was  about 
resenting  what  he  deemed  an  insult,  when  Cora  spoke  hastily, 
and  said,  "  Hush  I  I  beg  of  you."  The  next  moment  the 
young  fisherman  passed  out  of  sight.  "  Cora,"  said  her  com- 
panion, "  was  that  man  insolent  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  he  thought  that  I  was  alone." 

"  Then  why  did  he  speak,  do  you  know  him  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

"  I  have  seen  him  before  ;  he  has  been  fishing,"  answered 
Cora. 

"  He  is,  perhaps,  the  sportsman?"  Cora  did  not  reply,  and 
Mr.  Clarendon  marvelled  who  this  wood-acquaintance  was, 
that  certainly  seemed  in  favor  with  his  young  friend.  The 
wanderers  were  now  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower,  and  as  the 
big  drops  came  down,  Mr.  Clarendon  drew  the  mantle  of 
Cora  tightly  about  her.  They  hastened  forward,  while  he 
encouraged  Cora,  whose  fears  were  often  excited  by  a  thunder- 
storm. A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  now  gleamed  in  their  faces, 
succeeded  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  which  reverberat;^d 
through  the  hills  in  peal  after  peal.  Cora  grew  pale,  and 
trembled,  but  hastened  forward,  while  the  storm  increased, 
and  the  rain  commenced  pouring  in  torrents.  The  latter  knew 
the  danger  of  seeking  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  stopped 
beneath  a  frame-work  of  timber,  thinking  it  best  here  to 
remain,  until  the  Colonel  sent  them  protection,  or  a  carriage. 
But  they  had  not  long  been  beneath  the  wood-work,  before 
the  young  man  that  they  had  met,  appeared  in  view  with  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  which  he  presented  Cora,  and  hastily 
vanished,  unprotected,  in  the  rain. 

Mr.  Clarendon  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  stranger,  except 
as  the  lightning  flashes  revealed  a  pair  of  searching  eyes 
beneath  the  folds  of  a  cloak  which  he  wore  upon  his  reappear- 
ance. They  seemed  to  dwell  alone  upon  Cora,  and  the  hand 
that  raised  the  umbrella  for  a  moment  touched  hers.  As 
Cora's  low  "  thank  you,"  met  his  ear,  he  said,  "  I  foresaw 
the  storm,  and  knew  you  must  be  overtaken  by  it."  Mr. 
Clarehdon  now  knew  that  he  had  procured  the  umbrella  for 
Cora,  and  had  hastened  to  meet  her.  He  was  not  much 
pleased  with    the    adventure,  but  glad   of    the  protection 
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afforded.  They  reached  home  in  safety,  stopping  as  they 
approached  the  cottage  to  take  from  the  gardener  a  shawl  and 
a  pair  of  thicker  shoes  for  Cora,  which  had  there  reached 
them. 

The  shower  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly,  that  they 
could  hardly  realize  haying  so  recently  enjoyed  the  moonlight, 
and  were  now  glad  of  a  shelter  within  doors.  Wet  garments 
were  laid  aside,  the  dripping  umbrella  left  in  the  care  of 
Sophy,  while  both  wanderers  had  a  breathless  tale  to  relate 
of  their  surprise,  and  the  luckless  storm  which  had  OTePlakeu 
them.  Old  Sophy  came  in  "  wid  somethin'  hot,  to  keep  out 
de  wet,"  and  the  gardener  stood  with  the  door  wide  open,  to 
know  if  "  they  catched  it  pretty  smart,"  while  the  Colonel 
expostulated  on  their  imprudence,  for  "  he  had  known  all  day, 
that  they  would  have  a  shower  before  night,"  a  warning  which 
he  had  not  thought  of  giving  in  time.  The  little  girl  in  the 
Holland  apron,  was  **  mighty  glad  Miss  Cora  had  got  home," 
and  a  time  they  had  of  it,  dripping,  shaking  themselves,  and 
talking.  And  with  it  all,  no  one  but  Cora  wondered  how  the 
young  man  that  brought  her  the  umbrella  reached  home  in  the 
hard  rain  without  one.  Being  sheltered,  and  fairly  dry,  the 
shower  was  pronounced  a  glorious  one ;  and  now  that  Cora 
was  safely  at  home,  by  her  fond  parent's  knee,  where,  since  a 
child,  she  had  ever  retreated  in  a  thunder-storm,  the  paleness 
passed  from  her  cheek,  and  the  tremor  from  her  frame.  She 
even  looked  out  upon  the  storm,  and  heard  the  musical  patter- 
ing of  the  rain  against  the  windows  and  rustling  trees,  with 
grateful  composure. 

Mr.  Clarendon  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hoped  that  the 
shower  was  almost  over,  for  the  hour  drew  near  when  he 
must  seek  the  boat.  The  Colonel  was  reluctant  to  have  him 
go,  and  Cora  asked  him  to  stay  until  morning  ;  but  Mr. 
Clarendon  now  rarely  allowed  pleasure  to  interfere  with  his 
business  engagements,  though  the  witching  tones,  breathed  in 
the  sweet  low  "don't  go,"  of  Flora,  had  been  sometimes 
potent  to  charm  him  into  forgetfulness  of  all  else.  "Poor 
Flora  1"  his  heart  often  whispered,  "  who  will  be  ever  dear  as 
thou  wert  ?"  But  there  was  another,  whose  heart  he  deemed 
worth  his  wooing,  and  he  trusted,  that  in  time,  his  judgment 
would  rule  his  passion  for  one  that  honor  bade  him  shun. 
Cora,  he  saw,  was  different  from  Flora,  as  the  light  of  day 
contrasts  with  the  brilliancy  of  night,  though  he  believed  the 
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light  of  one  no  purer  than  of  the  other.  He  contrasted 
his  own  home  with  the  cheerful  hearth  of  the  Colonel,  that  he 
was  now  abont  leaving,  and  he  saw  Cora  made  up  all  its 
joyoQsness.  She  seemed  to  him  a  treasure  beyond  price,  and 
he  desired  to  secure  her,  ere  the  world  had  tainted  her  pure 
heart,  or  the  love  of  another  had  entered  it.  With  these 
thoughts  he  bade  her  adieu. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  best  enjoyment  Is  half  disappointment 
To  that  we  mean,  or  would  hare  In  this  worid. 

Bum's  Fbtus. 

TWO  months  now  passed  since  Mr.  Clarendon  first  visited 
ViUacora.  His  persuasive  plausibility  had  ingratiated  him 
much  in  the  good  will  and  favor  of  the  Colonel,  who  wholly 
leaned  upon  him  for  support  and  counsel.  He  had  in  the  mean- 
while aided  him  in  procuring  an  office  that  gave  him  a  small 
income,  and  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  would  eventually 
regain  the  estate  of  his  father.  He  had  never  recurred  to  his 
own  hopes,  but  often  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  invariably  left  the  Colonel  in  a  restless,  feverish 
mood — ^his  mind  bent  on  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  to  recover  his 
old  family  estate,  while  he  harassed  himself  by  the  impression, 
that  by  the  world  he  was  considered  a  disgraced  and  disinherited 
son,  while  his  enemy  and  the  usurper  of  his  fortune  was  rewarded 
for  his  virtue  and  good  deeds  by  his  parent. 

Mr.  Clarendon  knew  that  his  conversation  had  its  influence 
upon  a  man  at  once  ambitious  and  indolent,  aristocratic  and 
poor,  who  possessing  the  consciousness  of  bitter  injury,  still  felt 
the  inability  to  redress  his^airrongs.  He  knew  that  he  was^ 
strongly  desirous  of  prosecuting  his  suit,  while  his  liiajfed 
pecuniary  resources  forbade  the  continued  expense. 

Circumstances  had  given  a  different  tone  to  the  character  of 
Edward  Livingston,  than  seemed  natural  to  those  who  had 
known  him  in  earlier  years.  His  prospects  of  wealth  had  been 
wrecked,  and  the  circumstances  which  separated  him,  at  the 
Bame  time  from  the  affianced  bride  of  his  youth,  gave  a  blight 
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to  his  destiny,  from  which  he  had^ever  recovered.  He  eonsi- 
dered  himself  a  cipher  in  the  world,  where  he  expected  to  stand 
pre-eminent,  and  being  proud  hj  nature,  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
he  sunk  into  gloomy  seclusion;  a  disappointed  man. 

From  this  grave  of  despondency  he  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon, whose  ambition  to  marry  his  daughter,  led  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  retrieval  of  his  fortune.  The  Colonel 
prided  himself  upon  being  descended  from  Scotch  nobility,  and 
from  a  branch  of  the  Livingston  stock,  untainted  by  low  blood. 
But  it  availed  him  little  in  sustaining  his  position,  and 
BO  with  heavy  embarrassments,  he  secluded  himself  from  society, 
while  he  indolently  nursed  the  ever  waking  dream  of  recovering 
his  estates. 

But  lethargy  and  gloom  had  begun  to  enwrap  him  as  with  a 
veil,  when  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Clarendon  roused 
him  from  his  stupor,  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  aid  and  influence. 

After  his  early  disappointment,  which  much  affected  his 
mind,  he  married  a  distant  connection  of  the  name  of  Livings- 
ton. She  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  give  him,  without  ex- 
ertion on  his  part,  a  home  and  competence  ;  which  limited  means 
afforded  him  a  support  after .  her  death.  He  retained,  also, 
with  her  property,  the  family  silver,  handed  down  from  the 
same  line  from  whom  he  claimed  parentage,  and  some  family 
portraits  which  he  highly  prized. 

His  old  love  was  too  recent  to  be  soon  rooted  from  his  breast, 
and  although  his  beautiful  bride  was  respected  and  beloved, 
she  never  held  the  same  place  in  his  heart,  and  her  early  death 
made  her  existence  seem  but  as  a  dream.  But  she  left  him  a 
legacy  richly  priaed,  an  idol  that  soothed  his  regret,  for  her 
loss.  To  his  little  Cora,  whom  he  named  for  her  mother,  he 
devoted  himself  with  assiduous  care  ;  and  so  indulgently  grati- 
fied her  whims,  that  bbt  for  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  she 
would  have  been  early  spoiled.  All  around  her  were  made 
subject  to  her  will  and  infant  caprices,  and  the  stamp  of  her 
tiny  foot  was  law  in  the  nursery  ^nd  parlor.  But  the  little 
tJtai  was  not  naturally  imperious  ;  her  willfulness  was  tempered 
by  gBperosity  and  gentleness,  and  her  love  for  her  father,  the 
ruling  "passion  of  her  infancy  and  childhood.  She  was  the  pet, 
too,  of  all  visitors  who  came  to  Villacora,  while  her  beauty 
was  so  much  praised,  that,  in  her  childhood,  she  would  stand 
on  tip-toe  to  reach  a  mirror  to  see  her  much  talked  of  curls 
and  dimples,  which  ceremony  she  made  Frisk  also  perform  for 
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the  game  Tain  purpose.  As  Cora  grew  older,  her  father's 
gloom  increased.  He  felt  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
she  must  suffer  with  himself.  His  only  hope  was  that  in  an 
early  and  prosperous  marriage  she  would  escape  the  misery  of 
poverty.  He  endeavored  to  foster  pride  of  family  in  her  cha- 
racter, while  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  love  which  she  breathed, 
she  was  made  to  feel  how  essential  the  last  was  to  her  exist- 
ence. He  talked  much  to  her  of  her  family,  of  her  noble  de- 
scent, and  endeavored  to  engender  a  spirit  of  dislike  towards 
those  of  a  different  grade.  Colonel  Livingston  was  a  thorough 
aristocrat.  Cora,  in  this  respect,  more  resembled  her  mother, 
who  possessed  tme  humility  of  character,  with  sufficient  self- 
respect  to  sustain  herself  with  grace  and  dignity.  She  visited 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  every  one  loved  the  daughter, 
while  many  feared  the  proud,  stately  father. 

As  a  child,  Cora  received  many  chidings  from  the  latter  for 
her  vulgar  tastes,  and  for  a  while  would  affectedly  toss  her  little 
head  when  she  passed  some  poor  villager,  and  even  tell  Frisk 
not  to  go  with  little  vulgar  puppies,  that  he  was  **  an  Iviugston 
doggy  ;"  but  the  native  sweetness  and  affability  of  her  cha- 
racter were  soon  apparent,  and  her  airs  never  offended,  though 
they  might  occasion  a  snaile,  while  the  ladylike,  yet  volatile, 
little  Cora  soon  learned  to  discriminate  for  herself,  and  without 
displeasing  her  father,  secured  the  good  will  of  all  about  her. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Colonel's  residence,  high  back 
on  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  forest  trees  o£  the  growth  of 
centuries,  stood  a  dwelling  of  elegant  proportions.  Around  it 
was  a  broad  colonnade,,  supported  by  pillars  of  elaborate  work- 
manship. Wings  extended  from  the  main  building,  command- 
ing a  view  unsurpassed  on  the  Hudson.  Its  waters  were  here 
seen  coursing  through  banks  of  brilliant  verdure,  above  which 
rose  hillock,  hill,  and  mountain,  in  undulating  beauty.  Higher 
up,  the  scenery  was  more  sublime,  more  lofty  in  its  grandeur, 
but  every  feature  essential  to  the  picturesque,  was  seen  from 
the  grand  old  windows  of  Wilton  Park.  Perfectly  trimmed 
slopes  of  vivid  green  once  extended  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
down  to  the  water,  through  which,  gravelled  walks  bordered  by 
boxwood  and  evergreens,  afforded  easy  access  to  the  river ; 
but  now  these  slopes  were  neglected,  and  were  full  of  under- 
brush, and  in  the  stone  walks  the  grass  was  fast  growing  up, 
and  in  some  places  nearly  covered  the  pathway.  The  remnants 
of  blooming  shrubs  were  left  about  the  grounds,  but  grewj  evi- 
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dentlj,  withoat  care  or  culture.  On  the  more  retired  part  of 
the  place,  where  old  willows  drooped  heaylly  to  the  earth, 
were  yisible,  under  the  dense  shade,  some  old  marble  monuments 
in  an  iron  inclosure.  The  ashes  of  the  LiTingston  family  laj 
beneath. 

This  country  seat  was  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Roger  Wilton, 
and  his  son,  and  went,  generally,  by  the  name  of  ''The  Park.'' 
At  the  period  of  this  tale,  in  one  of  its  apartments  three 
gentlemen  sat  at  breakfast,  taking  their  coffee,  while  they  read 
the  morning  news,  talked  of  Congressional  matters,  or  laughed 
over  aq  amusing  anecdote  that  met  the  eye.  Mr.  Wilton  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  having  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
with  a  dignified  person  and  reserved  manners.  He  appeared 
to  have  numbered  five-and-forty  years.  His  brother,  who 
bore  the  general  cognomen  of  Uncle  Peter,  was  a  corpu- 
lent, good-humored  bachelor  of  fifty,  with  a  rubicund  visage, 
twinkling  blue  eyes,  dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  blue  coat  and  buff 
hreeches.  His  occupation  was  betrayed  in  the  trade  and 
barter  schemes  that  seemingly  filled  his  head,  and  who  thought 
of  the  weather  only  as  it  might  affect  the  wave  of  his  pros- 
perity on  land  or  sea,  or  of  internal  improvements,  as  they  in- 
fluenced the  value  of  his  real  estate.  The  youngest  of  the 
trio  was  the  son  of  the  former,  and"  in  the  June  of  his  existence, 
if  not  the  sunniest  of  Junes.  He  resembled  his  father  in  his 
tall  stature  and  erect  bearing,  though  his  face  was  said  to 
be  much  like  his  mother's  and  her  family.'  His  features  had 
a  regular  and  strong  outline,  best  exhibited  in  profile,  with 
eyes  large,  deeply  and  darkly  fringed,,  wearing  an  expression 
generally  sad,  bu^when  animated,  earnest  and  brilliant.  Like 
that  of  his  mother,  his  brow  was  broad  and  open,  presenting  a 
cast  of  features  rather  severe  than  otherwise.  He  was  not 
generally  called  handsome,  and  was  considered,  by  strangers, 
inaccessible  and  haughty  ;  an  impression  partly  arising  from 
his  reserved  manners,  and  indifference  to  pleasing.  There  was 
an  unstudied  carelessness  in  his  air  and  dress,  which  exhibited  a 
disregard  to  forms  and  customs.  His  temperament  was  ardent, 
with  a  fervent  imagination  and  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  trials 
peculiar  to  his  destiny.  He  knew  that  he  was  left  motherless 
in  his  infancy,  but  why  he  was  forsaken  had  been  ever  a  dark 
mystery  to  him.  He  knew  that  his  mother's  elopement  from 
her  home  and  child  had  furnished  a  theme  for  curious  specula- 
tion, but  that  scandal  had  never  tarnished  her  good  nameu 
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The  destiny  of  one  whom  fancy  painted  with  every  endearing 
attribate,  caused  him  hoars  of  sadness  and  deep  rumination. 
He  wondered  why  her  history  was  one  on  which  his  father 
preserved  snch  nnbroken  silence,  and  why  her  loveliDess  of 
character  had  never  been  dwelt  upon  by  bis  reserved  parent 
daring  his  years  of  infancy,  or  in  his  subsequent  unloved  and 
motherless  boyhood.  Deeper  and  more  interesting  became  the 
question  as  years  passed  on,  and  he  knew  no  answer  to  the 
query  that  burned  in  his  brainr,  "  Is  my  mother  dead  or  among 
the  living  V  This  was  the  mystery  that  made  older  the  young 
heart  of  Bnfus  Wilton — a  mystery  which  was  nursed  by  ques- 
tions and  surmises  from  rumor's  tongue,  which  had  never  ceased 
to  murmur  its  tales  respecting  his  ill-fated  parent. 

But  a  nature  naturally  glad  and  buoyant  was  not  always 
clouded  ;  his  pursuits  were  active,  his  mind  energetic,  and  his 
taste  for  the  beautiful  so  keen  and  absorbing  that  he  rarely 
lacked  some  resource  of  enjoyment,  though  repelled  by  tbt, 
coldness  of  an  unsympathizing  father  from  companionship  at 
home. 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  absent  uncle,  a  brother  of  his 
mother's,  he  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  had  since 
spent  three  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  recently  returned  home. 
He  found  there  no  affectionate  heart  to  greet  him  ;  and,  for  a 
substitute,  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  noisy  good  nature  of  his 
bachelor  uncle,  ^o,  next  to  his  speculations,  liked  his 
nephew  better  than  any  other  object  of  preference.  Having 
no  pursuit,  he  turned  his  attention  to  gunning,  fishing,  and 
riding  about  the  neighborhood  of  his  father's  place. 

Thus  he  occasionally  fell  in  with  Cora  on  his  rambles ; 
when,  on  one  occasion,  the  tenderness  of  her  imploring  appeal 
to  spare  the  bird  at  which  he  had  aimed,  while  unconscious 
that  she  was  near  him,  completed  the  conquest  that  her  beauty 
had  hitherto  more  than  half  won.  When  he  looked  upon  her, 
her  hands  were  momentarily  clasped,  and  a  crimaou  blush 
mantled  her  cheek  at  her  impulsive  entreaty. 

He  instantly  lowered  his  gun,  and  approaching  her,  said, 
"  Have  I  alarmed  you  ?" 

"  A  little,"  said  Cora,  confusedly.  "  I  love  to  .hear  the 
birds  sing." 

"  Then  I  will  never  graze  another  feather  of  them,"  replied ' 
the  young  man.     "  You  have  my  word." 

Cora  Imd  been  walking  on  the  border  of  the  woods  adjoining 
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her  father's  place,  and  thoaght  she  was  alone,  nntil  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  figure  before  her,  with  a  hunting-coat 
and  sporting  equipments,  who  auned  at  a  pretty  robin  on  a 
branch  within  view.  Cora  knew  all  the  nests  on  the  place, 
and  before  she  considered  that  she  was  addressing  a  stranger, 
had  begged  hun  not  to  shoot  the  bird.  Cora  smiled  her 
thanks,  and  turned  to  go,  when  young  Wilton  detained  her, 
and  said  : 

**  I  saw  some  beautiful  violets  by  the  path  I  came  ;  let  me 
get  some  for  you.  I  know  you  like  flowers."  As  the  last 
words  were  spoken,  a  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  as  he 
offered  them  he  waited  a  moment  to  see  her  look  up.  Her 
eyes  were  raised  as  he  spoke,  and  Bufus  Wilton  thought  them 
bluer  and  more  dewy  than  the  violets.  Cora  did  not  remain 
long,  but  it  took  a  few  moments  to  arrange  the  flowers,  they 
were  such  straggling  things,  with  their  long  stems  ;  even  if  his 
powder-horn  had  not  caught  in  the  fringe  of  her  mantle, 
while  they  together  admired  the  blue-eyed  violets,  and  he  the 
blue-eyed  beauty. 

But  while  we  have  digressed,  the  Wilton  party  are  yet  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Conversation  had  merged  into  neighbor- 
hood gossip,  on  the  part  of  uncle  Peter  and  his  nephew  ; 
the  elder  brother  having  resorted  to  a  newspaper  for  enter- 
tainment. 

"  Rufus,"  said  the  uncle,  "  I  saw  Sapp's^aughter  last  night. 
The  old  fellow  is  rich.  How  would  you  like  to  handle  his 
doubloons,  eh,  Rufe  ?  Sally,  you  know,  will  be  his  sole  heiress. 
A  fit  will  take  him  off  some  day." 

"Yes.  Miss  Sally  is  a  showy  girl  ;  sparkles  like  a  Falls 
riyer  diamond." 

'*  Like  the  real  stun.  I  say,  Rufe,  she'll  own  a  plantation 
of  darkies  in  Cuby.  If  I  was  an  extravagant  young  scamp 
like  you,  I  shouldn't  be  long  calculating  the  chances  of  that 
speculation." 

"By  what  rule  would  you  figure  it  up  ?"  said  Rufns,  balanc- 
ing his  spoon  on  his  cup.  "Weigh  her  on  a  pair  of  hay- 
scales,  I  suppose,  first ;  then  ascertain  if  the  proportion  of  the 
darkies  to  the  pound,  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  supporting 
her  and  her  canine  pets.  Is  this  the  way  you  would  *  calculate 
'  the  speculation  V  "  ^ 

"  Why,  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  way  to  heft  her — she's  solid 
— ^nothing   flimsy-flamsy  about  her — something  tangible — a 
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foandation  to  build  on  that  won't  break  nor  melt — qaantitj 
as  well  as  quality.  Hair  as  black  as  a  crow's  tail,  as  the  poet 
sajs  ;  and  ejes  like  a  lackaware  tea-caddy." 

"  You  seemed  to  haye  scanned  the  attraction  of  the  young 
lady  narrowly,  but  the  likeness  of  the  crow  extends  further, 
I  believe,  than  her  tresses.  Hasn't  her  Toice  the  same 
melody  T' 

"  Crow  or  snipe,  she  is  a  pretty  bird,  and  you'd  fare  well 

to   trap  her.       Let   me   see,   she'll  be  worth" The 

old  uncle  seemed  lost  in  a  mathematical  problem. 

''  Your  time  and  trouble,"  said  Bufus,  while  he  rose  from 
the  table. 

"  Well,  well,  don't  go,  ]Etufe.  Have  you  seen  Livingston's 
darter  since  you  come  back  ? — she's  a  cunning  littl6  duck 
of  a  thing — light  as  a  sparrow,  and  plump  as  a  partridge- 
poor  though — never  will  be  worth  the  first  brass  cent." 

"  What's  that  about  Livingston  ?"  said  Mr.  JEloger  Wilton, 
throwing  down  his  miper. 

''  Oh,  nothing ;  your  boy  and  I  was  having  a  talk  about 
the  neighborhood  gals,  Sapp's  and  Livingston's." 

''  I  hear  that  Mr.  Clarendon  is  eyeing  the  advantages  of  that 
connection,"  said  the  brother.  ''I  wasn't  aware  that  the 
gentleman  was  of  so  domestic  a  turn.  A  dance  he'll  lead  a 
wife." 

"  Like  a  Scotch  reel,  first  with  one  partner,  then  with 
another,'*  said  unclF  Peter. 

The  young  gentleman  now  opened  the  door  to  go  ;  but  a 
wmk  and  nod  from  the  latter,  drew  him  laughing  to  his 
elbow.  The  father  was  now  in  a  window-seat  behind  a  news- 
paper. 

The  uncle  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket  various  articles,  first, 
a  bandanna  handkerchief,  with  gingerbread  squares  stamped 
upon  it.  Then  an  old  leather  account-book,  a  round  snuff-box, 
aiid  a  roll  of  tobacco,  and,  lastly,  a  piece  of  newspaper,  which 
he  untied,  carefully  removing  the  twine,  exhibiting  to  View 
a  lock  of  black  hair,  which  he  held  under  the  table,  lest 
his  brother  should  see  it.  Then  smoothing  over  his  knee  the 
shining  tress,  gave  a  sideway  squint  to  Rufus,  who  was 
attempting  to  suppress  a  laugh,  while  he  whispered  **  She  gave 
it  to  me,  but  it  gets  mussed  up  in  my  pocket,  and  I'm 
afraid  will  hang  out  sometime,  when  I'm  careless.  You  keep 
it." 
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blown  red  rose.    The  worsted  ^ 
tea  things  being  cleared  away,  ^ 
candles  might  want  snufBng,  or  i 
be  acceptable  ;  and  so  she  concli. 
self   appropriately  to  the  sea-^o:. 
just  appear — not    exactly   as    a 
her  figure  forbidding  that,  but  1m 
Mrs.  Jonson  was  not  without  her  t 
and  sometimes  showed  discriminaii- 
what  was  expected  of  her,  at  lea 
Mr.  Clarendon  saw  the  conspicuo- 
and  held  up  a  newspaper  to  screen 
the  room  with  a  sliding  step,  with 
in  particular,  and  inquired,  in  a  go  i: 
made  in  any  way  useful  ?" 

Colonel  Livingston  was  decidedly 
each  day  to  discharge  the  ofiieion 
jntentioned,  Mrs.  Jonson,  though  C« 
chagrined  at  her  frequent  erraiK 
self  that  Mrs.  Jonson  had  made  *•  | 
ance." 

Mrs.  Jonson  receiving  no  immei, 
the  candelabras,  and  graciously  sini; 
Colonel,  supposing  that  he  had  aiw. 
in  white,  in  no  amiable  tone,  *'  What 

"I  asked,  sir,''  said  she,  "if  I  < 
useful  ?" 

Mr.  Clarendon  being  vis-a-vis  to  i 
pitately  walked  towards  the   open  • 
approached   her,  and  said,  **No,    ' 
nothing.     We  will   ring  when   you 
was  gentle;  so  the  reduced  lady  wa: 
the  piazza,  which  carried  her  past  i 
where  Mr.  Clarendon  stood,  endeavu. . 
ment.     As  she  passed  him  she  said,  " 
amiable  manner. 

The  hour  for  retiring  came,  when  ; 
that  he  had  not  told  Mrs.  Jonson  to 
Mr.    Clarendon's    apartment.      It    ^ 
necessary  that  she  should  be  snmuici: 
of  her,  if  she  had  done  so.     Mrs.  ^y^ 
ting  at  the  corner  of  the  dining-i' 
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•.    therefore    cannot  say  whether   she   wears  wings    or 

.»lr.  Wilton  simled,  hut  Uncle  Peter  was  in  some  donbt  as  to 
.tiaiabihty  conveyed  in  his  expression,  but  inwardly  chuck- 

•  his  own  luck  in  concealmg  Miss  Sally's  hair,  and  the 
f  riess  with  which  he  had  escaped  the  derision  of  his  brother, 
..11(1  hemmed  assent  to  his  august  relative's  opinions,  and 
t  -r  left  to  attend  to  his  mercantUe  affairs 

was  no  congeniality  between  the  brothers  ;  they  were 
'V  widely  separated,  and  had  been  differently  educated 

"  ^^^T.^'St^'  ?'"^^«  ^«*"'  *e  latter  laid  down 
■or     when  the  following  reflections  passed  throujrh  his 

^r\'fSr."''''"*™^^"'«=eiVedfromth"fL^ 

■  V    JJ^ZI?^^'  '^^  «  <"<»  «^er  safe-lncky  that 

■v.ie  of  mme  nerer  saw  it,  that  I  had  too  mnch  ^t  to 

\\  Oman."     lie  then  nasiacA  K/^«^  •      1.1..^,  '^^",7' 

^vliich   his  brow  wrSt^»°t.'^''"^*^"-^''*{ 

.1-  triumph  came  ovniffLw'''""  T  "^"^'T^ 

•  l.i.s  elegant  home  with  ift  ?%?»««<* '^m  after 
=  ..t  the  footsteps.  'He  loSl,*l1!^  1T  ''^'^  "^^^ 

•  l.i.h  or>ened  n^n  n.       ,  ®^  through  the  ample  win- 

.pread.over  rich  ^ZL7^\  ffisThe^^'j^fe 
>alae   m  the  estmiation  of  his  neighbor  Colonel 


J -ton. 


'.I.m  a  le^r*  Jn  tlT^'I'  "  **» "«  '^'  o^«'  «f  this 

■!:::i  hUsSV^SlS'^  ^^'  -»^-  ^  cheelc 

'■^  ^]jf^' wmnT'*°'<*'»t.  "'^d  announces  the  arrival 

■  ;,^^;h^  «,^      n''*?  "^^  the  cautious,  reserved. 

....  cative  man.     Courteous  he  might  be  called,  but 

-rdial.     The  hollow  word  o!  welcome  came  from  his 

•      "m^u  ^°^t  **?  *>«wt-    But  for  his  son,  'The 

"■nnid  have  been  rarely  freq^^^ted,  and  during  his  ab- 

"'I  been,  bat  for  his  servauta,  a  solitary  abode.  Austere, 

""'  tynjcal  as  be  was  deenxe^  bv  hia  fellow  men,  he  was 

rij  correct  in  his  dealings,  «ai  gagacioua  and  far-M«ang 
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Rafas  shook  his  head,  and,  in  spite  of  precantion,  gave  a 
shout  of  merriment  which  much  disconcerted  nncle  Peter,  who 
had  one  eye  constantly  on  the  newspaper  in  front  of  him,  while 
in  his  right  hand,  by  one  end,  he  held  the  streaming  lock, 
much  as  he  would  a  Uve  eel  that  he  was  afraid  would  squirm 
away  from  him.  Uncle  Peter  gaye  a  beseeching  look  to  his 
.nephew,  seeming  to  beg  of  him  to  dispose  of  the  hair,  which 
was  abundant  enough  for  a  small  periwig,  and  now  that  it  was 
suspended,  difficult  to  replace  without  observation  ;  but  Bufus 
was  merciless,  and  left  his  gallant  uncle  to  suffer  the  eonse- 
quences  of  his  imprudence,  his  bachelcM*  relatiye  meanwhile 
stuffing  tobacco,  snuff-box,  twine,  and  hair  promiscuously  in 
his  pocket,  over  which  he  tucked  the  weed  perfumed 
bandantia. 

Soon  after  the  nephew  returned  for  his  riding-whip.  The 
same  moment  uncle  Peter  emerged  from  the  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  haur  following 
him. 

"  What's  that  smell  ?"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  the  elder,  holding 
his  cambric  to  his  nose. 

"The  cat's  singed  her  back,  that's  all,"  said  uncle 
Peter,  turning  red  and  warm,  while  he  busied  Mmself  with  his 
dickey  at  the  glass. 

Rufus  came  at  the  moment  forward  and  whispered,  "PU 
tell  her,  before  night,  how  you  treat  her  tokens,  and  then 
see  if  you  get  a  chance  to  *  singe  the  cat's  Back '  again.'' 

Uncle  Peter  looked  some  wise,  and  some  savage,  whereupon 
Rufus  escaped. 

After  the  latter  went  out,  Mr.  Wilton  addressed  his  mercan- 
tile brother  in  his  usual  dignified,  half  sarcastic  tones,  while  he 
said  : 

"  Peter,  your  matrimonial  schemes  are  laid  so  deep  they  can 
hardly  fail  of  success.  If  the  boy  will  marry,  this  young  lady 
would  make  a  prudent  connection  for  him — ^afford  some  compen- 
sation for  the  incumbrance.  I  have  balanced  the  matter  in  my 
mind,  and  think  that  her  maintenance  would,  with  her  means, 
leave  a  surplus  in  his  hands,  and  by  strengthening  his  income, 
prevent  no  encroachments  on  my  estate,  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  squandered.  I  approve  of  the  connection,  and  Capt. 
Sapp  is  of  the  same  mind,  therefore  I  wish  no  jesting  to  occur 
in  his  presence  respecting  the  lady.  Respecting  this  pretty 
paragon.  Miss  Livingston,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  heracquaint- 
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ance,  therefore  cannot  say  whether  she  wears  wings  or 
not." 

Mr.  Waton  smiled,  but  Uncle  Peter  was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  amiability  conveyed  in  his  expression,  but  inwardly  chuck- 
ling at  his  own  luck  in  concealing  Miss  Sally's  hair,  and  the 
shrewdness  with  which  he  had  escaped  the  derision  of  his  brother, 
bowed  and  hemmed  assent  to  his  august  relative's  opinions,  and 
soon  after  left  to  attend  to  his  mercantile  affairs. 

There  was  no  congeniality  between  the  brothers  ;  they  were 
by  nature  widely  separated,  and  had  been  differently  educated 
and  reared. 

As  the  door  closed  after  Uncle  Peter,  the  latter  laid  down 
his  paper,  when  the  following  reflections  passed  through  his 
mind  :  "  No  intelligence  has  ever  been  received  from  the  absent 
witness  ;  if  he  never  appears,  all  is  for  ever  safe — plucky  that 
vizen  wife  of  mine  never  saw  it,  that  I  had  too  much  wit  to 
trust  a  woman."  He  then  passed  hours  in  absorbing  thought, 
during  which  his  brow  was  knit,  save  when  an  occasional 
gleam  of  triumph  came  over  his  face.  He  paced  room  after 
room  of  his  elegant  home,  with  the  tread  of  one  whose  mind 
guides  not  the  footsteps.  He  looked  through  the  ample  win- 
dows, which  opened  upon  the  colonnade  of  the  dwelling,  and 
motionless,  with  folded  arms,  surveyed  the  extensive  grounds, 
which  spread  over  rich  wooded  and  pasture  lands,  where  lofty 
trees  cast  their  shade,  possessing  in  their  venerated  associations 
so  much  ^alue  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbor  Colonel 
Livingston. 

"  Better,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  to  be  the  owner  of  this 
estate  than  a  beggar,  an  humble  dependent  on  the  charities  of 
this  benevolent  world,  or  the  bounty  of  a  Livingston.  Here 
scorn  and  bitter  sarcasm  breathed  on  the  lip  of  Roger  Wilton. 
Then  dark  thoughts  settled  over  his  mind,  when  his  cheek 
paled,  and  his  stem  lips  grew  white. 

A  servant  enters  his  apartment,  and  announces  the  arrival 
of  a  visitor.  Mr.  Wilton  was  again  the  cautious,  reserved, 
uncommunicative  man.  Courteous  he  might  be  called,  but 
never  cordial.  The  hollow  word  of  welcome  came  from  his 
lips,  but  never  rose  from  his  heart.  But  for  his  son,  *  The 
Park '  would  have  been  rarely  frequented,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence had  been,  but  for  his  servants,  a  solitary  abode.  Austere, 
cold,  and  cynical  as  he  was  deemed  by  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
considered  correct  in  his  dealings,  and  sagacious  and  far-seeing 
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in  all  moneyed  transactions  ;  and  as  his  Ingnbrions  moods 
affected  no  one  but  himself,  he  escaped  with  bat  little  criticism. 

He  had  little  intercourse  with  his  own  sex,  and  the  society 
of  women  he  shunned  as  a  pestilence.  He  aimed  to  preserve 
a  character  for  strict  integrity,  and  was  never  known  to  deviate 
from  the  moral  code  by  which  he  professed  to  be  governed. 

He  was  proud  of  a  son  for  whom  he  never  exhibited  a  ray 
of  affection  ;  and  as  his  heir,  watched  his  career  with  interest. 
As  the  future  inheritor  of  his  estate  he  regarded  him  with 
consideration,  and  was  not  indifferent  to  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  others. 

After  Rufus  had  left  his  father  and  uncle,  he  went  to  the 
stable  for  his  horse  for  a  ride.  Here  a  conversation  ensned 
with  Jerry,  the  groom,  on  the  beauty  and  speed  of  Charlie, 
and  a  colloquy  respecting  matters  in  general,  all  of  which  do 
not  interest  the  reader,  and  which  ended  in  "  Away  1  away  I 
Charlie." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Oh,  there's  nothing  half  go  sweet  In  life, 
As  love's  young  dream. 

MOOBB. 


BUT  half  a  mile,  my  reader,  from  Yillacora,  you  wQl  find 
Goody  Burke's  cottage  ;  and  though  you  may  be  fas- 
tidious about  your  acquaintances,  it  is  important,  on  some 
accounts,  that  the  introduction  should  be  made.  She  has  a 
neat  little  cot,  where  clover  scents  the  air,  and  where  wild 
flowers  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  a  Western  prairie.  But 
clovers  and  buttercups  are  not  all  the  children  of  Flora  that 
the  old  dame  has  about  her  ;  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  stand 
around,  like  sentinels  on  parade  ;  and  there  is  a  regiment  of 
them.  Daffodils,  or  'daffy's,'  as  the  old  lady  calls  them, 
glitter  like  gold  in  the  sun  ;  while  marigolds  and  poppies  seem 
striving  to  thrust  their  crimson  and  yeHow  faces  in  the  old 
dame's  low  windows.  Such  disorderly  arrangement  might 
have  indicated  a  want  of  system  in  the  widow's  horticultural 
taste  ;  but  she  says  that  she  has  had  the  *'  rheumatis"  all 
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-winter,  and  shonid  have  ''died  off"  if  it  hadn't  hare  been  for 
little  Cory  Livingston  that  cnred  her  np,  and  so  she  says, 
"  things  will  mn  to  waste,  come  what  will."  She  now  sits, 
wearing  a  cap  white  as  her  daisies,  a  blue  checked  gown,  a 
brown  Holland  apron,  and  silver  spectacles  across  her  nose,  in 
a  big  arm-chair  in  the  doorway.  A  yellow  cat  lies  at  her  feet, 
and  by  her  bed,  covered  with  a  bine  and  white  quilt,  stands  a 
little  table,  with  an  old  clasped  Bible  upon  it.  Near  her,  on 
a  low,  wicker  chair,  Cora  Livingston  sits,  opening  a  basket  full 
of  nice  bits  for  the  old  woman. 

"See  here.  Goody,"  she  said,  "see  what  I  have  brought 
you ',  throw  aside  your  knitting,  and  help  me  unpack.  Here's 
a  nice  stool  for  your  feet ;  but  first  I'll  open  the  window  to  let 
in  the  smell  of  your  flowers." 

"  Oh,  child,  I'm  a  poor  critter  anyway.  That  cat's  in  the 
basket,  as  sure  as  her  name  is  Bess — scat — scat.  My  posies 
are  growin'  the  way  God  lets  'em  ;  they  sows  their  own  seeds 
and  huddles  up  their  own  fashion.  I  hain't  got  much  but 
some  feather-few  and  tanzy,  and  a  trifle  of  dill  ;  the  neighbors 
like  it  for  go-to-meetSn'  seed,  when  they  are  outer  orange  peels. 
My  sweet  peases  didn't  come  up,  and  my  ragged  robins  wilted, 
and  the  marigooles  poke  indoors  as  much  out.  The  grass  has 
mn  inter  the  stuns,  and  the  gate  slams  and  bangs,  cause  the 
old  flatiron's  broken  off  the  chain  ;  but  my  old  back's  so  lame 
I  can't  mend  up,  nor  do  nothing.  O,  Lord  o'  mercy,  the 
grass  wijl  run  over  my  grave  'fore  apple  time." 

"  Oh,  Goody,  you  are  always  groaning.  Cheef  up  and  come 
here." 

Cora  spread  out  the  contents  of  her  basket  on  the  table. 
"  I've  come  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  "  so  you  must  be  good 
natured.  You've  a  great  many  nice  flowers.  I  want  you  to 
give  me  some. slips  of  that  yellow  rose-bush.  You  will  be  out 
scratching  in  your  flower-bed  soon.  Here's  some  tea  for  you — 
shall  I  make  you  a  cup  ?" 

"  If  you  can,  my  old  back's  so  lame.  The  tea-kettle  lid's 
off,  and  so  I  puts  my  old  man's  profile  on  instead  ;  it  was  cut 
after  he  lost  his  hair,  and  them  nigger  cuts  ain't  got  no  'spres- 
sion  about  'em  ;  steaming  won't  hurt  it,  the  back's  tinned. 
Lord  child,  you  can't  lift  it.  Get  out  the  way,  Bess,  you'r 
always  under  foot.  There,  I've  got  it  on,  spite  o'  my  back. 
You've  bro't  a  lot  o*  things  Frisk  lugged  it,  I 'spose.  I  thought 
so,  by  Bess's  backing  up.  I  hope  he  didn't  put  his  nose  in.  Here's 
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chicken,  sugar,  tea,  jelly,  wine,  and  pickles,  and  some  pepper 
Tinegar.  It's  strange  you  couldn't  ha'  knowed  what  I  wanted." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  that  you  wanted  anything,  Goody," 
said  Cora. 

"  Lor',  here's  everything — thousands  of  it ;  but  I  kinder 
tho't  some  salt  fish  would  taste  good." 

Salt  fish  was  the  last  thing  that  Cora  had  thought  of,  and 
didn't  like  to  think  of  anything  so  unsavory  in  her  sweet 
basket ;  but  she  promised  to  send  some  as  soon  as  she  reached 
home. 

She  soon  made  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  piece  of  toast  for  the 
lame  old  woman,  and  after  giving  some  milk  to  the  cat,  that 
kept  purring  around  her  feet,  she  seated  herself  with  her 
needle  and  cambric  by  the  side  of  Goody,  to  talk  to  her. 

She  had  thrown  aside  her  hat,  and,  -after  smoothing  back 
her  hair  with  her  fingers,  commenced  conversation. 

"  Tell  me  more,"  said  she,  "  about  that  lady"  that  ran 
away  from  her  husband  so  long  ago — ^that  beautiful  Mrs. 
Wilton.  Do  you  think  she  is  living  ?  Do  tell  me  all  about 
her.    Everybody  says  that  yon  know." 

"  Oh,  it's  so  long  ago,  child — she  was  just  such  a  chirk  thing 
as  you  be,  when  I  knew  her,  but  her  hair  and  eyes  waa 
browner  than  yours — not  so  much  'like  my  copper  tea-kettle 
when  it's  bright,  but  she  had  as  much  on't,  only  she  wound  it 
in  long  braids,  like  old  time  picturs,  round  her  head — it  didn't 
fly  about  so  crazy  like  as  yours.  She  was  taller,  too,  Jhan  you 
be,  and  bigger.  Her  eyes  used  to  shine,  when  she  talked 
about  Ned  Livingston.  Lord,  child,  that's  your  pa  now  ;  how 
things  does  come  about !  But  her  spark  went  off,  and  some 
how  she  married  that  old  hypocrite  down  yonder — ^but  his  boy 
is  likely,  all  owin'  to  his  mother.  Well,  but  he's  grown  up 
now  ;  that  was  near  three-and-twenty  year  ago,  and  a  likely 
boy  he  is,  just  like  his  beautiful  mother,  and  I  hated  to  have 
him  go  off  to  furrin  parts." 

**  Was  she  young  ?"  said  Cora,  looking  up  under  her  wet 
eyelashes." 

"  Young  and  pretty  as  a  mornin'  glory ;  but  a  red  tulip 
didn't  look  prouder  than  she  did,  when  she  tossed  back  her 
head  full  of  slick,  shiny  hair,  and  put  out  her  red  lip  when  she 
warn't  pleased  ;  but  then  she  smiled  so  sweet,  that  nobody 
minded  her  pouts,  and  the  fellows  were  glad  if  she'd  look  at 
'em  any  way." 
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"Did  papa  love  her  too,  Goody  ?" 

"  Lord,  child  I  what  a  qaestion  I  Yonr  pa  got  married  to  a 
nice,  beautiful  woman,  and  he's  an  old  man,  e'en  a'  most — what 
matter  is  it  what  gals  he  liked  ?" 

Cora  thought  that  she  would  like  to  know  all  about  it. 

''You've  seen  Bufus,  I  'spose/'  the  old  woman  went  on, 
"  he  comes  to  see  me  when  he  goes  about  gunnin'  and  fishin' — 
I  wish  he'd  get  some  steady  business.  He  acts  sorter  lost, 
and  don't  dress  slick  as  he  might,  but  he  don't  care,  so  he's 
easy  and  clean.  I  don't  like  them  blowsy  things  he  wears — 
There  he  is  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  Miss  Cory,  I  was  with  her 
when  Rufus  was  bom,  but  she  warn't  glad  if  *lwas  her  first 
young  'un.  I  took  care  of  her,  and  where  do  yon  think  Squire 
Wilton  was  all  the  time  ?  Why,  gone  to  the  city,  without  a 
squint  at  the  boy,  and  she  might  a-died  for  all  he  knew  or 
cared.  Give  me  my  handkercher — ^If  that  cat  ain't  lyin' 
on't  I 

"  Wall,  when  the  baby  was  along  about  teething  time,%he 
(the  old  woman  now  leaned  forward  and  whispered)  jtut 
slipped  off,  and  everybody  had  their  own  stories  to  tell,  but 
little  they  knew  about  it — they  didn't  get  much  out  o'  me. 
Some  said  she  was  crazy,  and  some  ^aid  she  liked  her  old 
spark,  and  some  said  the  Squire  worried  the  life  out  of  her  ; 
but  she  didn't  tell  me  to  tell  all  I  knew,  and  I  didn't  know  as 
it  was  anybody's  business  in  particular,  and  so  I  let  'em  guess 
what  thejL  could,  for  all  me.  But  I  know  this,  she  warn't  one 
to  be  troa  on.  Well,  she  left  her  baby,  and  she  gave  me  a 
heap  o'  money  first,  and  said  the  Lord  would  bless  me  if  I 
took  care  of  it ;  but  when  I  took  him  out  o'  the  cradle,  after 
she  left,  his  prettiest  curl  right  on  his  forehead  was  gone — it 
made  me  cry  to  think  how  she  felt  when  she  clipped  it — ^well, 
if  she  didn't  see  him  again,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  But  I  suppose 
she's  dead  'fore  now.  After  she  went  away,  Squire  Wilton 
made  me  move  off  in  a  despnt  hurry  one  day,  so  that  I  lost 
half  my  cheeny  packin'  it.  Qive  me  my  specs.  He'll  ride 
that  horse  to  death." 

At  this  moment  Rufus  Wilton  entered  the  wicket  gate,  saying, 
"  Good  morning  Goody — your  old  gate  slams  as  bad  as  ever. 
Any  rest  for  wearied  bones  in  yonr  cot  ?" 

"  I  guess  'twont  be  the  first  time  I've  rested  your  bones,  and 
trotted  you  inter  the  bargain,"  said  the  old  woman,  hobbling  to 
the  door,  forgetting  her  **  rheumatiz.'' 
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"  Well,"  said  the  young  man  laughing,  "  Fve  had  the  trotting 
this  morning  from  Charly — so  now  I'll  take  the  rest."  As  he 
spoke,  he  came  into  the  porch,  with  his  cap  in  one  hand  and 
riding-whip  in  the  other,  wiping  his  forehead,  from  which  the 
morning  breeze  had  laid  back  his  hair,  while  he  made  some 
ejaculation  on  the  heat  of  the  morning. 

Cora  blushed  deeply  as  he  entered,  when  with  a  bow  and 
smile,  he  for  the  first  time  accosted  her  as  Miss  Livingston. 

"  I  have  not  brought  you  the  fish  I  promised,"  said  he  turn- 
ing to  the  old  lady.     ''  Have  had  bad  luck  lately." 

*'  Oh  I  Rufus,"  said  she,  "  why  don't  you  go  to  work  ? — I 
never  knew  d  man  or  boy  that  waited  on  a  fish-pole  all  day, 
come  to  any  good  end." 

''Sad prophecy,  Goody  I  what  do  you  think, Miss  Living- 
ston ?" 

''  I  think  the  fishes  come  to  a  bad  end  at  least,"  answered 
Cora  with  a  smile. 

Rufus  shook  his  head,  and  laughingly  declared  that  he  feared 
that  he  was  getting  into  bad  repute  with  his  idle  habits.  He 
then  went  into  an  ironical  discussion  on  the  benefits  arising  from 
sporting  in  general,  which  the  old  woman  took  literally,  much 
to  Cora's  amusement,  especially  when  he  declared  his  intention 
of  buildiBg  a  fishing  hut  by  the  water,  that  he  might  sleep 
there,  and  be  up  early  to  get  a  bite. 

'*0h  1  Rufus  I  Rufus  1"  cried  the  old  woman,  "what  are 
you  coming  to  I" 

"  Don't  look  so  alarmed,  Goody,"  said  the  young  rifan,  taking 
the  old  yellow  cat  up  by  her  fore  paws,  while  he  looked 
significantly  at  Cora.  *'  My  reformation  has  already  commenced ; 
don't  you  hear  the  birds  smg  more  gaily  than  they  did  ? — the 
robins  especially;  what  do  you  say  ?"  he  continued,  addressing 
Cora. 

'*  I  have  not  heard  your  gun  lately,"  she  replied,  while 
she  put  on  her  straw  gipsy. 

Wilton  rose  as  Cora  bade  the  old  lady  good  morning,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  found  a  new  path  through  the  woods,  and 
that  it  was  much  pleasanter  than  the  road,  and  begged  the 
pleasure  of  showing  it  to  her. 

Cora  did  not  decline,  and  they  walked  out  together.  The 
'  new  path '  was  not  far  distant,  and  as  Wilton  assured  Cora 
that  it  was  the  pleasantest  and  shadiest,  she  was  willing  to  bo 
guided  through  it.    It  might  appear  strange  that  she  should 
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so  readily  accept  the  civilities  of  a  stranger,  bat  some  indefina- 
ble magnetism  had  done  more  in  the  way  of  an  introdaction 
than  the  conrteons  civilities  of  a  thousand  go-betweens.  No 
gallantry,  flattery,  or  even  civil  words,  had  been  the  passport 
of  the  yoang  man  to  her  favor,  bat  her  frame  had  thrilled  at 
the  glance  of  his  large  eyes,  and  the  tones  into  which  his  voice 
seemed  to  change  as  he  addressed  her,  like  chain  lightning 
played  on  the  chords  of  her  heart,  and  electrified  her  being. 
They  soon  foand  the  shady  road  that  woand  into  the  deep, 
green  woods,  and  Cora  never  knew  untU  now  how  she  might 
have  been  covered  with  bars  and  thistles  bat  for  the  vigilance 
of  her  companion  ;  how  snrely  she  woald  have  been  thrown 
from  many  a  rolling  log  bat  for  the  strong  hand  that  held  her 
own  so  secnrely,  while  she  waved  like  a  fairy  to  and  fro,  as  her 
light  step  boanded  from  one  to  another — for  the  '  new  path ' 
which  her  escort  had  chosen  was  no  path  at  all,  bat  simply  a 
way  that  sqairrels  might  have  taken  on  a  chestnat  hant.  Bat 
then  she  might  never  have  known,  bat  for  her  compa£on, 
where  the  prettiest  wild  flowers  grew,  sach  as  she  coald  never 
have  foand  alone,  scarcely  knowing  how  mach  their  valae  was 
enhanced  by  the  presentation  of  the  giver.  Neither  did  she 
know  how  delicious  was  a  ramble  in  the  woods  at  that  hoar, 
BO  mach  more  so  than  by  the  water  at  moonlight.  The  way 
they  took  was  sequestered,  and  led  deeply  into  the  woodL 
Wilton  did  not  offer  Cora  his  arm,  bat  had  enough  to  do,  in 
his  attentions,  at  single  file,  only  that  he  did  not  go  as  the  In- 
dians do,  straight  ahead.  Their  first  course  was  through  a 
grove  of  evergi*eens,  where  the  balsam  fir  and  spruce  make  the 
air  balmy  and  sweet ;  they  picked  the  buds,  and  gathered 
some  of  the  freshest  and  greenest  shoots,  which  were  good  to 
twirl  in  their  fingers,  if  for  nothing  more.  Then  they  came  to 
ascending  ground,  which  overlooked  the  distant  hills,  and  the 
tree-tops  waving  in  the  mid-day  breeze  ;  then  Cora  followed 
Wilton  down  a  ledge  of  rocks  like  steps,  and  here  she  would 
assuredly  have  fallen,  but  for  the  guardianship  of  her  careful 
guide  !  Strange  that  she  was  so  much  more  helpless  than  ten 
years  before,  when,  like  a  bounding  fawn,  she  had  jumped  from 
crag  to  crag  I  But,  with  the  aid  of  her  vigilant  friend,  she 
came  safely  into  the  green  shade  below,  where  a  crystal  brook 
ran  along  by  their  side.  It  was  such  a  sweet,  cool  spot  here, 
under  the  tall  trees,  through  which  the  sun  came  in  golden 
streaks  I    And  the  water  was  so  limpid  and  clear  that  they 
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were  tempted  to  tread  each  brilliant  stone  that  lay  bathed  in 
the  gushing  flood.  Here  they  rested  from  their  fatigue.  The 
shade  was  so  dense  that  the  green  was  almost  gloom  ;  even 
the  little  birds  were  still  in  their  leafy  nests.  The  suu  was  now 
high  in  the  heavens,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  its  sultry  beams, 
and  scarcely  saw  the  clouds  that  hung  motionless  iu  the  skies. 
Cora  sat  down  on  an  old  stump  that  Wilton  had  found  for  her; 
but  consciousness  that  she  was  imprudent  in  lingering,  caused 
her  soon  to  rise  and  hasten  forward.  She  felt  that  she  had  al- 
ready loitered  too  long,  and  that  she  ought  to  have  taken 
the  old  road.  But  Cora  was  only  sixteen,  and  in  her  pure- 
hearted  guilelessness,  placed  confidence  in  one  that  seemed  so 
kind  and  good.  There  was  certainly  nothing  that  Wilton  ne- 
glected for  her  comfort ;  and  she  believed  he  would  almost  have 
carried  her  himself,  if  she  had  needed  such  assistance.  And 
then  he  amused  her  by  his  comments  on  all  she  did  and  said, 
and  seemed  so  much  at  home  in  her  old  favorite  haunts,  and 
liked  as  well  as  she  did  to  scramble  in  uncertain  places,  that 
she  felt  as  if  they  had  been  always  together,  and  that  it  was 
quite  right  that  they  should  be. 

But  llufus  Wilton  knew  the  wild  path  as  well  out  of  the 
woods  as  into  it,  though  he  was  more  loth  to  find  it.  He 
never,  in  all  the  drawing-rooms  of  city  life,  could  have  become 
80  well  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  little  sylph,  that  he  felt 
he  could  like  to  take  a  trip  through  Kfe  with.  He  had  never 
been  so  happy  ;  and  neither  in  Europe  nor  America  had  he 
ever  found  so  fascinating  a  wood  nymph  as  the  sweet  girl  that 
bade  him  adieu,  her  hands  full  of  wild  flowers,  at  the  gate  of 
the  cottage. 

Cora  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  her  father.  She  had  left 
home  early,  and  it  was  now  past  their  hour  of  dining.  She 
came  in  with  a  bounding  step,  her  glad  face  brilliant  with  the 
glow  of  exercise  and  happiness.  She  was  met  by  Sophy  with 
innumerable  questions  about  "  master's  dessert,"  and  the  dinner, 
which  she  had  totally  forgotten,  and  complaints  of  the  "  little 
girV*  who  had  broke  dishes,  spilt  milk,  and  been  "  sassy  into  the 
bargain,"  during  her  absence.  That  little  Judy  was  a  great 
trial,  as  well  as  a  little  "help,"  she  often  realized,  but  she  was 
in  such  an  amiable,  pleasant  mood,  that  she  sweetly  said, 
"  Never  mind,  Sophy,  Judy  will  learn  better  by-and-by."  She 
now  thought  of  her  neglect,  and  of  the  cause  of  it.  Had  she 
come  by  the  old  way,  she  would  have  been  at  home  in  season. 
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and  all  her  domestic  daties  been  performed,  and,  perhaps, 
Bayed  some  trouble  between  Sophy  and  Judj,  who  never  did, 
and  she  feared  never  would,  agree.  But  Cora  fcad  not  yet  felt 
the  worst  consequences  of  her  imprudence. 

Her  father  accosted  her  with  anxious  inquiries  relative  to' 
her  long  stay.  "  I  have  been  quite  alarmed  about  you,"  said 
he.  ''  Goody  must  have  new  food  for  gossip  ;  or,  has  it  taken 
yon  so  long  to  pick,  those  straggling  weeds.  You  must  have 
wandered  for.  Pray,  where  did  you  find  your  flowers  ?  Not 
on  the  road  to  Mrs.  Burke's."  * 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  I  came  a  new  way  home.  I 
didn't  think  that  it  would  take  me  so  long,  it  was  shadier 
and  " 

Cora  stopped  ;  she  felt  awkardly  about  explaining  how  she 
was  induced  to  return  by  a  new  path,  and  yet  did  not  intend 
to  conceal  anything. 

*'  Yon  were  imprudent,  my  daughter,  to  come  alone  through 
the  wood." 

Cora  re-arranged  her  flowers,  and  was  still  silent ;  but  at 
length  said,  "Some  one  from  Mrs.  Burke's  showed  me  th^ 
way." 

"  One  of  the  neighborhood  boys,  I  suppose  ?  Very  impru- 
dent, my  daughter,  quite  so  ;  the  wood  is  full  of  snakes,  and 
there  can  be  no  path  at  all.  If  you  had  had  a  protector  with 
you  " 4 

Cora  felt  guilty  ;  but  knowing  her  father's  punctilious  ideas 
of  propriety  and  ceremony  as  to  forming  acquaintances,  she 
feared  his  displeasure,  and  sunply  said,  "I  came  home  very 
well.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  a  poor  dinner,  papa.  Will 
fruit  answer  to-day  for  your  dessert  ?" 

"  Yes,  Cora,  and  see,  dear,  that  that  child  don't  tear  up  my 
newspapers  so  much.  She  has  been  swinging  on  the  gate  all 
the  morning,  when  she  hasn't  been  breaking  dishes,  and  quarrel- 
ling with  Sophy.  You  must  train  her  better,  my  daughter. 
She's  demure  as  a  saint  ;  but  I  think  she's  deceitful." 

Cora  felt  her  own  course  had  not  been  fairly  open  ;  but  he 
had  trials  enough  while  she  was  away,  and  she  did  not  like  to 
further  annoy  him.  Still  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  But  she 
resolved  not  to  be  again  imprudent,  and  so  she  quieted  her 
conscience,  and  made  what  reparation  she  could  for  her  neg- 
lect, by  extra  diligence  ;  and  although  dinner  was  an  hour 
later  than  the  usual  time,  still  it  was  in  satisfactory  order. 
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During  the  repast,  her  father  told  her  that  he  had  reccired 
a  note  from  Mj.  Clarendon,  who  was  coming  to  visit  them  that 
evening.  "  Dress  yourself  with  care,  my  daughter,"  he  added, 
as  he  left  the  dining-room  for  his  study. 

Cora's  face  was  serious  as  she  heard  the  announcement. 
She  hoped  to  have  had  a  quiet  afternoon  with  her  work  and 
her  own  thoughts,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Clarendon  was  one  who 
required  her  attention.  She  had  hitherto  found  him  pleasant ; 
but  to-day  felt  annoyed  at  the  proposed  visit,  and  hoped  that 
something  would  occur  to  prevent  it.  She  amused  herself  by 
arranging  her  flowers,  chirping  to  Minnie,  and  playing  with 
her  dog  after  dinner,  which  gave  encouragement  to  Judy  to 
scrape  the  fruit  plates,  more  for  her  own  palate  than  for  the 
sake  of  clearing  the  table  ;  and  when  Cora  indolently  laid 
back  her  head  on  the  sofa  pillow,  and  half  shut  her  eyes,  to 
dream  of  a  pair  she  could  not  forget,  mightily  was  the  vision 
disturbed  by  the  way  and  the  avidity  with  wMch  Judy  sweet- 
ened herself  from  the  sugar-bowl.  But  being  very  much 
wearied,  she  let  her  go  on  preserving  herself,  though  she  felt 
somewhat  amused  at  her  way  of  making  lemonade,  she  having, 
Sophy  said,  "  sucked  down  all  the  lemons  in  the  cupboard  in 
the  forenoon." 

But  before  Judy's  operations  at  tte  table  were  over,  Cora 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  a  picture  of  innocence  she  made,  with 
her  head  drooping  under  its  weighf  of  curls,  half  supported 
by  an  arm  and  hand  too  delicate  for  its  burden.  Her  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  while  her  cheek  flushed  like  an  infant's. 
One  of  her  morning  flowers  lay  on  her  bosom,  which  her  right 
hand  clasped.  Her  father  found  her  thus,  and  for  a  moment 
viewed  her  tenderly — then  stooping  over  her,  parted  her  hair 
on  her  forehead,  and  gently  kissed  her.  He  then  closed  the 
lattice,  and  told  Judy  "  not  to  disturb  Miss  Cora,  that  she 
was  very  tired."  The  house  was  still,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  the  singing  of  the  locusts  near  the  window,  and  the 
murmuring  of  insects  among  the  flowers,  that  sent  in  their 
odors  while  she  slept.  Old  Sophy  came  once  to  the  door  to 
see  if  "  all  was  to  rights,"  and  slipped  over  the  sill  like  a  cat, 
to  put  a  gauze  veil  over  her  face,  **  to  keep  oflF  the  pesky  flies," 
and  then  after  looking  over  the  table  ornaments,  and  thumbing 
a  few  books,  and  "peeking"  through  the  blinds  to  see  if  the 
chickens  were  in  the  flower-beds,  she  went  out  as  slily  and  as 
still  as  she  came  In.    But  not  -so  Judy,  although  Sophy  had 
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dragged  her  twice  by  the  back  of  her  dress  awaj  from  the 
parlor  windows,  she  still  persisted  in  running  with  Frisk  back 
and  forth  on  the  piazza,  until  ordered  off  bj  {he  Colonel  in 
such  peremptory  tones,  that  she  much  preferred  the  back  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  society  of  the  cat. 

Cora  at  length  awoke,  refreshed  after  a  long  slumber. 
She  hastened  to  her  chamber  to  dress  for  the  evening.  Her 
father  liked  to  see  her  in  white,  so  she  selected  her  prettiest 
robe,  and  after  decorating  her  hair  with  unusual  taste,  put  on 
her  Yirgin  attire.  Her  recent  repose  had  left  her  slightly  pale, 
and  somewhat  pensive.  Notwithstanding  her  morning's  enjoy- 
ment, there  was  still  some  weight  on  her  mind.  She  was  not 
entirely  happy.  Cora  was  not  given  to  indolent  reveries  ;  she 
was  too  full  of  action,  there  was  too  much  aim  in  her  pursuits 
to  indulge  in  hours  of  idleness  ;  but  to-night  she  was  more  re- 
flective than  usual.  Her  heart  condemned  her  for  the  conceal- 
ment she  had  practised  upon  her  father  ;  but  how  could  she 
excuse  herself  for  treating  with  so  little  ceremony,  a  stranger 
whom  she  knew  only  as  the  son  of  a  neighbor  ?  She  felt  that 
she  was  doing  wrong  to  deceive  him,  a^d  determined  before 
night,  to  tell  him  who  had  been  her  morning's  companion. 
But  the  expected  visitor  came,  and  now  it  was  too  late.  Mr. 
Clarendon  manifested  much  delight  to  see  Cora  again,  but  she 
did  not  greet  him  with  her  old  light-hearted  manner.  He 
observed  her  depression,  but  thought  her  so  perfect  in  her 
languor,  that  he  would  hardly  have  changed  her.  The  parlor 
was  shaded  where  he  found  her  sitting,  and  the  light  coming 
through  the  green  lattice,  gave  a  paler  shade  to  her  com- 
plexion. 

Her  bearing  was  graceful  as  usual,  but  quiet  and  dignified. 
He  thought  her  dress  exquisitely  beautiful,  making  her  look  purer 
and  more  chastely  elegant  than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  Still  he 
was  piqued  with  her  indifference.  After  conversing  with  him  a 
short  time,  she  left  him,  pleading  fatigue  to  her  father,  and  wish- 
ing him  to  excuse  her  for  awhile.  The  Colonel  repaired  to  the 
parlor,  and  Cora  did  not  return  until  tea-time.  The  meal 
passed  off  pleasantly,  notwithstanding  Cora's  languor,  and 
everything  conspired  to  make  the  Colonel  happy.  He  had 
had  a  .conversation  with  his  friend,  that  put  him  into  great 
spirits]  and  had  been  able  that  day  to  raise  a  loan  which  tem- 
porarily relieved  him  from  some  pecuniary  trouble.  His 
indebtedness  was  not  less,  but  he  felt  it  some  relief  to  be  able  to 
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shift  the  obligation.  Thus,  from  the  weakest  mismanagement, 
the  Colonel  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  slavery.  He  was 
anxioas  that  his  daughter  should  pay  as  much  attention  to  his 
friend  as  himself,  and  regretted  that  she  was  indisposed. 
After  tea,  Cora  felt  in  better  spirits,  and  resolved  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Clarendon  had  gone,  to  tell  her  father  of  the  acquaintance 
she  had  formed  without  his  knowledge.  A  slight  shower  had 
fallen  during  the  afternoon,  and  had  left  its  diamond  rain 
glittering  on  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  now  shook  with  their 
dripping  leaves. 

A  rainbow  was  seen  across  the  sky,  so  vivid  and  brilliant 
that  she  went  on  to  the  steps  of  the  balcony  for  a  better 
view.  There  she  stood,  until  it  faded  into  the  blue  haze  of 
coming  night.  The  air  was  sweet,  and  troops  of  birds  that 
had  hatched  their  young,  since  Cora's  childhood,  in  the  old 
trees  about  the  cottage,  now  sung  merrily.  She  sat  down  on 
the  steps,  and  watched  the  little  songsters  as  they  flitted 
among  the  wet  branches. 

Mr.  Clarendon  left  the  Colonel  and  joined  her.  He  rallied 
her  on  her  dejectioi^  4ind  asked  her  what  she  was  thinking 
about,  that  made  her  so  serious  V^ 

**  Oh,  of  nothing,"  replied  Cora,  "  I  was  watching  the  little 
blue  bird  with  yellow  tips  to  his  wings.  I  think  he  is  an  old 
acquaintance.  If  he  is  the  same,  I  found  him  alone  in  his  nest 
one  day  deserted,  and  took  him  away  and  fed  him,  until  I 
tamed  him.  He  would  hop  from  my  hand,  and  light  on  my 
finger,  and  shoulder.  But  one  day  I- thought  he  wanted  his 
freedom,  and  let  him  fly  back  to  the  woods.  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  then.  That  was  last  summer  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  little  Tip,  with  his  gold  and  blue  feathers.  Don't 
startle  him  !  he's  coming  nearer — kushP^  she  whispered,  "he  is 
on  the  lilac  bush  I  there  I  now  close  to  me  I" 

Cora  stood  eagerly  forward,  almost  breathless.  She  chirped 
to  her  old  favorite,  when,  to  her  delight,  he  flew  towards  her, 
and  lighted  upon  her  outstretched  finger.  She  drew  him 
towards  her,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  pretty  feathers  caress- 
ingly, calling  him  "  Tippy  ;"  but  when  she  attempted  to  feed 
him,  with  his  disdain  of  captivity,  he  flew  on  to  an  elm  branch 
near  by,  and  after  swelling  his  throat  with  a  few  sweet  notes, 
winged  himself  away. 

Cora  was  much  excited,  and  ran  to  her  father,  and  while 
she  eagerly  clasped  his  arm,  said,  "  Oh  1  papa,  little  Tip  has 
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been  to  see  me."  Her  father  smiled  affectionatelj,  and  told 
her  she  was  a  "  silJy  child."  Cora  then  ran  back  to  the  steps, 
while  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  branches. 

"Do  you  think,  Cora,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  approaching 
her,  "  that  yon  will  always  have  this  passion  for  birds  and 
flowers  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  weak  for  me  to  do  so  ?"  questioned 
Cora. 

"  Your  love  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  unappreciated," 
said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  I  believe  that  God  meant  to  have  us  love  all  beautifnl 
things,"  said  Cora,  "  else  birds  and  flowers  wouldn't  have  been 
made  so  beautifnl  and  sweet.  Dear  little  things  I  they  some- 
times seem  fit  company  for  angels.  How  good  they  are  too  ; 
when  they  first  wake,  their  songs  seem  to  go  up  to  Heaven.  I 
love  to  sometimes  wake  at  early  dawn,  when  they  begin  to 
twitter  and  sing.  If,  with  their  instinct,  they  involuntarily 
worship  Qod,  how  strange  it  is  that  we  don't  love  Him  more." 

''  But,  Cora,  do  you  not  think  it  m^e  imagination,  that 
leads  one  to  think  they  praise  their  C^BDr.  I  suppose  they 
sing,  as  naturally  as  bees  hum."  ^^ 

**  Perhaps  so,  but  God  has  given  them  sweeter  music,  and  I 
love  at  least  to  think  their  early  songs  are  morning  orisons. 
Their  songs  are  certainly  praise,  if  unconscious  music  ;  for 
they  exhibit  God's  glory,  and  so  we  may  say  of  all  nature's 
music,  i  think  a  little  bird  could  be  the  means  of  making  one 
a  Christian." 

"How,  Cora?" 

"  By  their  innocent,  joyous  lives — ^there  is  nothing  grovelling 
or  gross  about  them  ;  they  seem  a  typification  of  holiness  when 
they  wing  upwards,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  they  soar  in  the 
blue  sky,  just  as  we  ought  to  find  happiness,  by  elevating  our 
hearts  to  Heaven.  There  is  something  in  this  hour,  and  the 
birds,  that  always  makes  me  wish  I  was  good.  But  I  know 
you  think  I  am  silly,  and  it  is  strange  that  I  talk  so  to  you  ; 
but  I  suppose  (Cora  smiled),  it  is  because  you  always  seem 
such  a  good  listener." 

"  Cora,  you  can  never  weary  me.  I  could  always  listen  to 
you.  You  are  too  good,  I  wish  sometimes  that  you  were  less 
so,  for  you  are  a  reproach  to  your  friends." 

"Don't  say  so,  Mr.  Clarendon.  Oh,  I  have  been  diatressed 
all  day  at  something  wrong  that  I  have  done." 
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Mr.  Clarendon  was  delighted  with  Cora's  confidential 
manner,  and  encouraged  her  to  talk  freely,  and  tell  him 
anything. 

**  Bat  you  will  think  I  have  done  wrong,  too." 

"  Tell  what  naughty  thing  you  could  do,"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don, playfully,  while  he  seated  himself  on  the  step  below  Cora, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  a  pillar. 

''Well,  then,  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  be  a  kind  brother, 
and  say  if  it  was  rtaUy  wrong." 

Mr.  Clarendon  watched  Cora's  little  foot  as  she  spoke,  and 
as  the  tiny  slipper  tapped  the  seat  near  him,  he  saw  that  Cora 
spoke  with  feeling. 

'*  I  will;"  said  he,  "  speak  freely." 

"  Well,  then,  is  it  wrong  to  make  an  acquaintance  accident- 
ally, without  an  introduction,  if  we  feel  that  they  mean  and  act 
rightly  ?" 

''It  would  not  be  in  me,  Cora,  but  perhaps — ^I  think  it  is — 
imprudent  for  you.     Why  ?  have  you  done  so  ?" 

"  Is  it  wrong,  Mt.  Clarendon  ?" 

"  What  is  imprudil^is  wrong,  in  a  young  lady.  But  you 
would  not  do  so  with^BS  your  father's  knowledge.  He  is,  you 
know,  very  particular  in  his  associates." 

"  But  the  persons  that  introduce  us  are  not  always  so 
desirable  as  those  they  make  us  acquainted  with." 

"  Now  tell  me,  Cora,  whose  acquaintance  you  have  formed 
clandestinely."  Mr.  Clarendon's  manner  was  very  earnest,  and 
his  eyes  full  of  keen  observation. 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Clarendon,  but  I  mean  to  tell 
papa." 

"  Is  this  person  a  man  or  woman  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  cannot  tell  any  one  but  papa,"  said  Cora.  "  But 
I  have  been  arguing  the  matter  in  my  mmd  whether  I  did 
wrong.  I  know  I  have  not  done  right  not  to  tell  my  father 
who  I  walked  with." 

"  Walked  with  I  Miss  Cora  ?  He  will  disapprove  of  all  this, 
I  know,  Cora.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I  will  guard  you,  and 
you  will  avoid  his  displeasure. 

"  But  still  I  should  deceive  him." 

The  night  had  now  become  nearly  dark,  and  as  Cora 
and  Mr.  Clarendon  talked,  the  latter  drew  nearer  to  his  young 
companion.  He  addressed  her  in  tones  low  and  earnest,  and 
begged  her,  if  she  regarded  him  as  a  friend,  to  place  full  confi- 
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dence  in  him,  and  that,  if  there  was  aught  he  could  do  for  her, 
or  her  father,  it  should  be  done. 

Ere  Cora  could  reply,  he  threw  his  arm  about  her,  and 
in  whispered  accents  murmured,  "  Would,  Cora,  that  I  could 
guard  you  through  life.'' 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  young  girPs  cheek  and  neck.  She 
instinctively  felt  that  there  was  more  than  the  **  father's  friend  " 
in  the  tones  and  the  embrace,  from  which  she  sprung  to  her 
feet,  trembling  and  alarmed.  She  attempted  to  go,  but  eager, 
earnest  words,  and  an  arm  from  which  she  could  not  flee,  held 
her  powerless. 

"Corjfc,  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "that  all 
the  flowers  of  Araby — the  birds  of  heaven,  could  charm  me 
while  you  were  near  them  ?" 

'*  Oh,  let  me  go,"  said  Cora,  breathlessly. 

"  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment,  and  you  shall.  You  call  me 
ambitious,  and  so  I  am,  for  the  world's  honors  and  for  wealth  ; 
but  without  a  loving  heart  to  rejoice  in  my  success,  and  share 
my  prosperity,  I  am  poor,  indeed.  I  am  ambitious  for  more, 
for  the  love  of  your  young  heart.  No,  no,  not  yet."  Mr. 
Clarendon  now  kissed  the  resisting  fingers  he  held.  **  Could  I 
win  this  little  hand,  I  would  sacrifice  for  it  all  the  laurels  that 
ever  wreathed  the  brow  of  poet  or  patriot." 

Cora  could  not  speak,  but  she  covered  her  eyes,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  gently. 

"  Oh,  you  have  shocked  me  1  Oh,  spare  your  flattery  for 
the  fashionable  world.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  thought 
you  was  my  friend,  and  so  I  talked  to  you."  Cora's  words 
came  in  an  agitated  whisper. 

"  Your  friend  !  Cora  !  Would  I  not  be  brother,  friend  and 
husband  to  you  ?  You  are  young,  but  shall  have  all  the  ten- 
derness that  an  idol  could  desire." 

Cora's  face  had  been  hid  in  her  hands,  she  now  raised  it,  and 
in  a  low,  imploring  accent,  said,  "  Don't  distress  me.  I  am 
but  a  little  girl,  and  you  terrify  me  by  such  language.  Oh, 
no,  no,  710  P^ 

"  Cora,  I  will  not  wed  an  unwilling  bride.  Think  of  my 
proposal.    You  shall  hive  a  beautiful  home." 

**  Oh,  no.     I  have  a  dear  home  now." 

"Cora,  it  need  not  be  a  city  home.  You  shall  have  a 
bower  as  sweet  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  in  Eden.    And ' 
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more  than  this.     You  shall  see  the  skies  of  Italy,  breathe  the 
softest  air  of  France,  and  love,  idolatry,  shall  be  your  food." 

"  Oh  I  no,  no,  «o,"  said  the  straggling  girl. 

'*  Be  calm  then — one  kiss  from  your  beautiful  lips  shall  tell 
me  all  your  tongue  refuses." 

The  darkness  of  the  hour  revealed  no  indignant  blushes,  and 
the  low,  urgent  entreaties  of  the  lover  were  not  spared  for  that 
reason  ;  but  a  loud  scream  from  Judy  put  a  damper  ou  the 
progress  of  his  suit,  while  in  vexation  he  listened  to  the  follow- 
ing outcry  : 

**  Miss  Cory  I  Miss  Cory  I  The  rabbits  are  all  out,  and  a 
fox  is  in  the  chicken-coop." 

The  release  was  not  voluntary,  but  his  nerves  had  had  a 
shock  that  the  wildest  hopes  of  success  could  hardly  have 
given  him.  He  was  ready  to  wring  the  necks  of  not  only  all 
the  chickens,  but  Judy's  along  with  them.  Cora  had  suddenly 
vanished,  and  he  felt  almost  as  keenly  as  Judy  did,  ^'  a  fox  was 
in  the  chicken-coop,"  and  that  the  chicken  had  come  off 
victor. 

In  the  meantime  Cora  had  sought  her  father.  The  latter 
had  observed  that  his  daughter  was  with  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  and 
having  noticed  her  previous  reserve,  was  glad  that  she  was 
more  courteous,  so  he  devoted  himself  to  the  evening  papers, 
while  they  were  conversing.  ^ 

"Oh,  papa,"  she  murmured,  as  she  leaned  against  her 
father's  shoulder,  "  I  am  so  unhappy." 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now  ;  but  go  to  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  do 
not  ask  me  to  come  into  the  parlor  again  to-night.  1  will 
come  down  when  he  is  gone." 

"  My  daughter,  you  distress  me.     Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No,  no.     I  will  tell  you  by-and-by." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  wish,  I  will  excuse  you.  Come  to 
me  before  you  retire."  Cora's  head  was  again  pressed  fondly 
to  the  breast  of  her  parent.  The  Colonel  then  returned  to 
Mr.  Clarendon.  He  found  him  pacing  the  outer  walk  with 
rapid  steps.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  he  seemed  not  to 
observe  the  Colonel's  approach.  His  host  soon  accosted  him, 
and  begged  him  to  excuse  his  absenting  himself  so  long.  Mr. 
Clarendon  made  some  irrelevant  reply,  and  walked  on.  The 
Colonel  then  remarked  upon  the  night,  and  of  the  last  news 
reported.    The  replies  of  his  guest  were  brief,  and  the^Colonei 
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obserred  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  since  tea.  He 
conld  not  accoant  for  his  mood,  nor  for  that  of  Cora  ;  and 
endeavored  to  rouse  him  from  his  reserve,  bat  foand  him  inac- 
cessible and  taciturn.  A  long  pause  ensued,  while  the  gentle- 
men continued  to  manifest  their  fondness  for  the  evening  air 
and  gi*ave11ed  walks.  It  was  at  last  broken  bj  a  remark  from 
the  Colonel,  who  thought  "  the  night  was  becoming  cooler,'' 
to  which  Mr.  Clarendon  assented  by  saying,  "Yes,  yes,  very 
hot." 

The  Colonel,  then,  poked  up  the  stones  with  his  cane,  and 
coughed,  while  he  complained  of  a  tendency  to  bronchitis,  at 
which  Mr.  Clarendon  said,  **  Ah  I"  And  when  the  Colonel, 
furthermore,  stated  that  **  at  times  he  felt  like  choking,''  his 
guest  sympathetically  observed  "  that  it  was  very  likely."  But 
this  state  of  things  was  brief.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  finally 
reached  the  crisis  of  his  fever  ;  whereupon  a  change  occurred 
which  brought  light  to  the  mind  of  the  anxious  Colonel 

"  You  find  me  absent-minded,  perhaps,  Colonel,"  said  the 
former^ 

"  Some." 

**  Well,  Colonel,  a  few  words  will  explain  matters.  Your 
daughter  will,  probably,  tell  you  what  I  have  this  evening 
said  to  her,  and  you  must  already  know  that  I  have  more  than 
one  object  in  visiting  Villacora." 

"  Hem  I"  came  from  somewhere  in  the  Colonel's  windpipe. 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  wish  to  make  no  secret  of  my  object.  I  wish 
to  marry  your  daughter." 

The  Colonel  stopped  as  short  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  with- 
out any  preparatory  measures  on  his  part.  He  was  speechless 
and  confounded.  Mr.  Clarendon,  therefore,  left  him  leaning 
against  a  tree,  and  walked  on  a  few  paces,  when  suddenly 
turning,  he  added — 

"  I  have,  doubtless,  taken  yon  by  surprise,  sir,  but  I  hope 
not  unpleasantly  so.  I  have  lived  a  bachelor  long  enough. 
Your  daughter  suits  my  taste,  and  an  alliance  with  your  family 
would  be  agreeable  to  me  ;  may  I  hope  for  your  influence 
with  Miss  Cora  ?" 

The  Colonel  slightly  choked,  but  finally  mutf?ered,  "  A  child. 
Clarendon — a  mere  child — as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  baby. 
Pardon  me,  but  your  scheme  is  wild — may  I  say  it,  sir,  incom- 
prehensible." 

''By  no  means,  Colonel ;   she  is  young   but  she  will  be 
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older.  She  is  all  I  could  desire  in  a  wife.  I  would  not  hurry 
matters,  but  wish  to  be  assured  of  your  approbation." 

"  You  have  talked,  then,  with  the  child  ?  She  seemed  dis- 
turbed— much  so.  How  was  she  affected  by  the  strange  pro- 
posal ?    Pardon  me  I    Very  strange,  Mr.  Clarendon." 

"  We  were  interrupted,  sir." 

'*  By  Judy  ?  By  Judy,  doubtless.  Troublesome  servant. 
I  will  discharge  her — too  noisy — decidedly.  The  child  was  not 
acquiescent,  I  judge  ?  Cora  prefers  not  to  leave  me,  of 
course  :  quite  natural  at  her  age.  Glad  to  oblige  you — ^feel 
flattered,  but  her  youth  is  objectionable  ;  wholly  objectionable. 
Walk  in,  sir  ;  take  a  glass  of  wine,  sir.  It  must  have  been 
unpleasant — ^interrupted,  too,  by  Judy.  She  would  have  de- 
clined, of  course — of  course.  She  likes,  foolish  child,  other 
things  better  :  has  not  thought  of  marrying  yet." 

"  I  will  not  annoy  you  further.  Colonel,  to  night,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon — "  it  is  a  matter  requiring  consideration.  A  union 
of  this  kind  would  make  your  welfare  mine.  I  could,  then, 
eflSciently  aid  you." 

"  Can't  sell  my  daughter,  sir.  All  right  on  your  part,  sir  ; 
but  she  thinks  of  other  things — ^likes  rabbits  and  birds — given 
up  dolls,  but  still  young — ^very  young,  Mr.  Clarendon." 

***You  will  consider  the  matter  at  your  leisure,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Xot  necessary,  Mr.  Clarendon.  New  York  Is  the  place  for 
you  ;  fashionable  men  must  marry  fine  women — plenty  of  them, 
Mr.  Clarendon.  Quite  right — quite  proper  you  should  marry 
— did  so  myself.  I  approve  of  it.  Never  thought  of  Cora  for 
you.  She  must  be  surprised,  sir — quite  so.  Come  in,  sir ; 
come  in." 

The  gentlemen  had  now  reached  the  house,  find  walked  into 
the  parlor.  The  Colonel  immediately  approached  the  side- 
board, broke  several  glasses  in  his  haste,  but  finally  brought 
out  some  Madeira,  and  offered  it  to  his  guest. 

Mr.  Clarendon  accepted  a  glass,  and  as  the  Colonel  seemed 
bent  on  desultory  conversation,  indulged  him  much  against  his 
private  wishes.  The  Colonel  felt  unpleasantly — was  embar- 
rassed, and  yet  desirous  of  pleasing.  He  wished  that  Cora 
had  spent  the  day  in  the  woods.  She  was  there  well  off — only 
a  " neighborhood  boy"  with  jier.  He  liked  to  have  her  pick 
flowers  and  strawberries,  and  she  looked  sweet  always  to  him 
around  the  house — she  always  sung,  too,  every  night.  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  certainly  beside  himself,  he  thought — he  never 
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knew  him  take  too  much — ^bnt  it  was  possible,  qnite  possible. 
So  the  Colonel  thought  it  best  to  hnmor  his  friend,  and  that  he 
might  forget  his  strange  proposal  by  morning. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  talking  over  various 
matters,  on  which  topics  both  became  animated,  particularly 
the  Colonel.  He  never  more  urgently  pressed  his  guest  to 
repeat  his  visit,  and  even  told  him  that  Cora  woald  come  down, 
but  he  liked  her  *'  to  go  to  bed  early,  it  made  girls  grow  faster." 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed  assent,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  tack 
a  little  ;  so  after  steering  with  as  much  policy  as  the  circum- 
stances admitted  of,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  Cora's  re-appear- 
ing, he  bid  the  Colonel  adieu.  He  heard  Judy's  voice  yet  at 
the  chicken-coop,  and  thought  that  the  Colonel  had  better 
teach  her  his  '*  early  to  bed ''  maxims.  The  fox  was  certainly 
abroad  that  m'ght,  but  the  chickens  were  well  cooped. 

After  his  departure,  Cora  was  summoned  from  her  bed- 
chamber to  which  she  had  resorted,  much  disturbed.  The 
words  of  Mr.  Clarendon  were  deeply  imprinted  on  her  memory, 
and  his  meaning  fully  understood.  Her  life  had  hitherto  been 
serene  as  an  infant's  dream.  To-day  her  imagination  had 
been  ardently  excited;  in  the  morning  she  had  been  entirely 
happy — ^the  scenes  of  the  flowery  wood  were  still  on  her  fancy, 
but  the  close  of  the  day  had  brought  new,  exciting  and  painful 
emotion,  ^he  longed  for  the  hour  to  come  to  confess  all  to 
her  father,  and  receive  his  sympathy  and  consolation.  She  felt 
that  Judy  had  been  her  good  angel,  and  saved  her  from  deep 
mortification.  At  her  father's  call,  she  jumped  &om  the  seat 
where  she  had  thrown  herself,  with  her  face  hid  in  her  hands, 
and  was  soon  on  his  knee  in  his  sitting-room. 

"Mr.  Clarendon  has  prepared  me,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  for  your  confession — ^he  cannot  be  himself  to-night — 
he  proposed  marriage,  Cora,  to  you,  my  child  I — never  mind, 
*  never  mind — I  have  arranged  it,  satisfactorily,  quite  so — ^he  got 
over  it,  and  promised  to  come  again.  I  told  him  that  you  had 
gone  to  bed — good  plan  to  retire  early,  at  your  age,  my 
daughter.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  seemed  quite  pleased 
with  my  prudence.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  and  needs  a  wife — 
I  will  help  him  look  up  one — ^he  has  been  useful  to  me,  and  I 
respect  him.     Are  you  now  quite  over  your  flurry  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  forgotten  what  he  said,"  whispered  Cora. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell,  papa,  he  was  foolish,  and  it  made  me  feel 
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BO.  I  couldn't  answer  him  ;  but  there  is  another  thing  that  I 
must  tell  yon  ;  it  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind.'' 

"  What  is  it,  Cora  ?    Abont  Judy,  a  troublesome  child  T" 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  ;  about  my  walk  home.     I  was  with  " 

"  One  of  the  neighborhood  boys,  perfectly  safe  on  the  whole. 
I  was  alarmed  at  first ;  but  it  was  all  right ;  yery  good  of  him 
to  come  with  you." 

"  But  it  was  not  a  boy^  p&po,  it  was  a  gentleman.'' 

"  Very  nke  young  man,  doubtless  ;  lives  near  the  wood  I'^ 

'*  He  sports  about  the  woods  a  good  deal,  and  knows  all  the 
paths." 

**  Yery  good  of  him.  Tell  him  to  l»ing  us  some  fish,  I  will 
buy  it  of  him." 

"  But  he  don't  sell  fish,  papa.  He  has  just  come  from 
Europe." 

"  Just  over,  I  suppose.  Irish  then — ^great  many  abont — 
clever,  I  suppose  ;  and  Ooody  knows  him.  Would  he  like  a 
situation  ?" 

**  He  is  not  poor,  and  he  is  not  Irish.  He  Uves  at  The 
Park." 

"  The  Park,  Cora  t  What  have  you  to  do  with  people  from 
there  ?    I  am  shocked,  distressed  I" 

"  It  was  young  Mr.  Wilton,  papa,"  said  Cora,  with  trepi- 
dation. 

"  Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him,  Cora  7" 

''It  happened  somehow.    I  don't  know  exactly." 

''A  pu^py,  doubtless  I  Never  speak  to  him.  You  have 
done  wrong,  very  wrong.     I  am  displeased,  highly  so." 

The  Colonel  pushed  his  daughter  aside,  and  walked  the  room 
hurriedly. 

"  I  hate  the  Wiltons,"  he  continued,  "  root  and  branch.  I 
wish  you  to  scorn  them,  to  spurn  their  notice.  Will  you 
remember  this  ?" 

The  Colonel  now  took  hold  of  Cora's  arm  as  he  addressed 
her.  Cora  sunk  weeping  on  a  chair,  while  her  father  continued 
to  harshly  reprove  her.  Cora  was  deeply  grieved  ;  but  felt 
relieved  that  she  had  confessed  the  whole  of  her  imprudence  ; 
and  after  some  relenting  on  her  father's  part,  went  sadly  to 
her  chamber. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  sought  his  home.  He 
knew  his  estimation  as  a  match  in  society,  and  defeat  only 
roused  his  determination  to  succeed.    He  had  been  accustomed 
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from  childhood  to  exercise  sway  over  those  aronnd  him  ;  and 
commenced  life  with  an  imperioas  will,  and  a  spirit  unyielding 
and  domineering.  His  superior  intellect  commanded  in  his 
youth  the  respect  of  his  seniors,  and  his  rapid  progress  to 
eminence  in  his  profession  excited  no  surprise  with  those 
acquainted  with  his  talents  and  ambition.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  clear  and  melodious,  and  his  eloquence  often  thril- 
ling in  its  power.  He  was  a  favorite  with  both  sexes  ;  witty 
and  courteous  to  his  own,  and  flatteringly  deferential  to  the 
other.  His  person  was  distinguished  for  its  unaffected  ele- 
gance, rather  than  beauty,  though  when  animated  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  bis  subject  inspired,  there  were  few  who 
awarded  him  not  its  meed. 

He  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  ;  but  the  native 
nobleness  of  his  character  was  daily  becoming  obscured  by  the 
world's  deceitful  varnish,  while  he  hid  the  sincerity  of  a  natur- 
ally ingenuous  nature  beneath  the  gloss  of  worldly  policy. 

Talent,  aided  by  intrigue,  had  secured  him  every  advantage 
of  position  ;  but  the  fever  of  excitement  had  begun  to  subside, 
and  palled  upon  his  senses.  He  had  drunk  of  every  Oircean 
cup,  from  fashion's  gilded  saloon,  to  the  court  where  Bacchus 
holds  his  gayest  revels.  Still,  to  the  world,  he  was  yet 
unstained  by  vice  ;  and  the  society  of  Louis  Clarendon  was 
courted  by  all  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  The  faults  of 
his  character  were  only  known  to  those  acquainted  with  his 
private  history.  Satiated  with  honors  and  pleasure,  he  now 
craved  the  possession  of  a  fresh  young  heart,  united  with  such 
qualifications  as  would  adorn  his  home.  He  wished  that  a  few 
more  years  had  passed  over  the  head  of  Cora  Livingston  ;  but 
even  with  youth,  he  preferred  her  to  any  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. She  was  simple,  yet  refined  ;  beautiful  without  vanity, 
and  amiable  with  spirit  and  character  ;  and  more  than  all,  the 
quiet  elegance  of  manner  so  natural  to  her,  fitted  her,  he 
believed,  for  the  position.  His  last  interview  with  her  had 
not  demolished  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  his  proposal  had 
startled  her,  and  he  feared  that  the  sportsman  of  the  wood  had 
excited  her  fancy  ;  but  he  contrasted  his  practised  powers  of 
conquest,  with  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her  young 
admirer,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  resolved  yet  to  win  her. 

He  had  no  fear  of  the  Colonel's  serious  opposition  after  the 
first  shock  was  over,  and  knew  that  his  influence  upon  him  was 
powerful  and  impressive. 

7* 
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Flora  Islington  was  now  bat  a  dream  on  his  imagination. 
No  longer  under  the  sway  of  her  magical  eyes,  and  the  syren 
tones  of  her  voice,  he  had  almost  dismissed  her  from  his  me- 
mory, and  believed  that  he  could  now  see  her,  unmoved,  and 
even  hear  that  she  was  wedded  to  another.  Still  his  curiosity 
was  often  excited  to  know  her  fate,  and  to  learn  if  she  had 
ceased  to  love  him.  His  sympathy  was  excited  when  he  thought 
of  her  perhaps  necessitous  condition,  and  he  yet  hoped  that 
she  would  apply  to  him  for  aid.  . 

He  knew  that  her  education  and  mind  fitted  her  for  gaining 
a  support,  but  also  that  she  would  have  to  contend  with  the 
indolent  nature  and  luxurious  habits  of  her  early  life. 

He  had  often  thought  her  incapable  of  exertion,  but  he  only 
pictured  her  as  he  had  there  known  her.  He  knew  not  the 
change  that  awaited  her,  and  the  dread  sacrifice  she  made  when 
she  resigned  his  home  and  love. 

With  Mrs.  Linden  she  straggled  on  for  a  year,  endeavoring 
to  school  her  heart  to  endure  her  sad  destiny.  She  became, 
daily,  more  persuaded-  that  the  friend  who  had  implanted  in 
her  breast  the  love  of  virtue,  and  had  pointed  out  to  her  the 
road  to  heaven,  had  great  and  secret  trials.  She  became 
alarmed  with  her  long  hours  of  seclusion,  and  distressed  with 
her  mysterious  silence  regarding  her  past  history.  She  often 
felt  that  she  was  a  burden  to  her,  although  Mrs.  Linden  re- 
proached her  for  the  confession,  and  the  thought  frequently 
crossed  her  mind  that,  but  for  her,  this  admirable  woman  might 
seek  a  life  more  congenial  to  her  tastes  than  that  which  seemed 
but  a  cloister,  in  which  her  talents  were  hid  from  the  world. 
But  Flora  had  only  to  express  such  sentiments  to  receive  tears 
and  reproaches  from  the  only  being  to  whom  she  could  cling 
with  confidence.  They  read,  worked,  and  sung  together,  while 
the  sorrows  of  each  were  topics  never  alluded  to.  Flora's  face 
grew  daily  pallid  and  more  spirituelle  in  its  loveliness,  though 
her  health  was  sufficient  to  support  her  in  the  exercise  of  her 
duties.  Her  voice  grew  more  melting  and  subduing,  and  the 
melody  of  her  song  seemed  to  have  caught  the  tones  of  a 
seraph.  She  repulsed  all  advances  from  the  many  admirers 
who  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  preferred  her  books 
and  solitude  to  any  society.  She  had  loved  with  all  the  fervor 
of  an  impassioned  nature,  and  her  heart  could  admit  no  second 
inmate.  She  assumed  again  the  dress  she  had  reluctantly  re- 
signed after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  was  as  mournful  as 
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after  that  eyent.  Still  there  was  no  want  of  action  in  her  life  ; 
like  a  beautiful  nnn  she  went  among  the  poor  and  suffering, 
and  soothed  the  couch  of  many  a  sorrowing  heart.  Like  soft 
moonlight,  she  shed  her  rajs  on  the  bosom  of  the  afflicted,  and 
like  starry  night,  she  veiled  herself  and  departed. 

But  on  that  night  no  sun  ever  dawned.  She  awoke  in  sad- 
ness, and  laid  down  to  rest  in  the  depths  of  gloom.  Mrs.  Lin- 
den became  alarmed  with  her  continued  depression,  and  her 
lOTe  of  solitude,  and  encouraged  her  to  seek  some  employment, 
hoping  that  actual  exertion  would  restore  her  to  cheerfulness. 
8he  often  had  great  solicitude  regarding  the  change  she  had 
been  instrumental  in  producing  in  Flora's  destiny,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  in  this  world  reap  her  reward  for  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made.  She  felt  that  she  acted  conscientiously,  and  had 
advised  Flora  as  she  would  have  done  a  beloved  child,  and  this 
was  her  only  reward,  But  when  she  remembered  the  spark- 
ling joyousnesa  of  the  young  girl  that  used  to  bound  to  her 
embrace,  and  that  came  with  her  warm,  flushed  cheek,  and  scar- 
let lips,  from  her  interviews  with  her  beloved  guardian,  she 
could  not  but  sigh  to  look  upon  her  now.  And  yet  her  con- 
science whispered,  "  Have  I  not  saved  her,  perhaps,  from  deeper 
sorrow  ?"  She  knew  now  that  Flora,  instead  of  bestowing 
her  whole  heart  upon  an  earthly  idol,  in  her  closet,  before  the 
altar  of  her  God  and  Redeemer,  bowed  in  saint-like  humilia- 
tion.   ^ 

One  day,  at  the  close  of  autumn,  Mrs.  Linden  told  Flora 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  perhaps  be  absent 
for  a  month.  She  urged  her  permission  to  provide  a  com- 
panion for  her  during  her  absence.  But  this  the  sad  girl 
firmly  declined,  and  said  that  she  should  be  happier  alone. 
The  house  they  lived  in  was  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city, 
and  as  free  from  intrusion  as  if  in  the  heart  of  a  desert. 
Flora  was  generally  fearless.  It  was  society  only  that 
annoyed  her.  She  wandered  out  towards  evening,  a  few 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Linden  had  left  her,  deeply  shrouded,  as  was 
her  wont,  in  black,  and  mechanically  threaded  many  streets 
without  apparent  end  or  purpose.  She  seemed  like  one  lost, 
and  finally  became  herself  bewildered.  She  was  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  and  lifted  her  veil  for  a  moment  to  look 
about  her  and  ascertain  her  location.  As  she  did  so,  Mr. 
Clarendon,  who  was  returning  home,  caught  a  view  of  her 
well-known  features.  ^^ 
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From  the  loss  of  her  bloom,  he  was  at  first  startled  and 
uncertain  ;  her  dress,  too,  was  almost  a  disgnise.  She  did 
not  observe  him,  and  with  agitated  steps,  he  followed  her.  It 
was  growing  dark,  and  he  felt  that  his  presence  was  now 
a  protection  to  one  he  had  vowed  for  ever  to  gnard.  At  a 
short  distance  he  kept  pace  with  the  beautiful  vision,  that  a 
second  glance  assured  him  was  Flora.  As  she  hurried  onward, 
evidently  alarmed,  he  determined  to  see  her  safely  to  her 
abode,  wherever  it  might  be.  Thus  secretly  did  Louis  Claren- 
don follow  the  steps  of  one  he  had  once  fondly  and  passion- 
ately loved.  Her  veil  was  now  dropped,  and  the  nan-like 
Flora  hastened  on  with  light  and  fleet  steps ;  bat  she  was 
seen  also  by  another,  who  followed  her  more  closely,  and  whom 
Mr.  Clarendon  observed  she  avoided  with  terror.  Her  porsuer 
finally  came  to  her  side,  and  addressed  her. 

Flora  darted  like  a  wild  fawn  in  another  direction,  but  was 
still  followed  by  him.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  now  overtaken  both, 
and  with  a  powerful  blow  thrust  from  o£f  the  pavement 
her  insulter,  and  by  the  side  oi  Floret  still  wended  his 
way. 

The  latter  did  not  dare  look  up.  She  had  seen  the  man 
levelled  by  one  whom  she  did  not  observe  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Clarendon  did  not  speak,  he  was  not  recognized  by  the 
terrified  girl.  Her  door  was  at  length  reached,  when  she 
fleetly  ascended  the  steps  of  her  lonely  home.  It  was  dark, 
and  the  street  was  dimly  lighted. 

He  came  to  her  side,  and  whispered,  ''  Flora  T'  She  turned 
and  felt  the  presence  of  her  worshiped  guardian. 

**  Speak  to  me  once,''  he  said,  as  she  caught  the  railing  for 
her  support ;  **  tell  me  that  you  do  not  suffer.  I  have  pro- 
tected you  home.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  assist  you,  you  must 
be  poor,  in  this  dismal  place." 

He  caught  the  hand  that  was  raised  to  open  the  door,  and 
held  it  in  both  his  own.  In  that  moment,  both  felt  to  suffo- 
cation, the  agitation  of  the  interview. 

"  Oh,  no  I"  murmured  Flora,  "  may  God  bless  you  for  all 
you  have  done—for  your  service  to-night.  Oh,  I  thought 
never  again  to  meet  you.    Go  now,  for  I  am  alone." 

"  Alone  I  dear  one  ;  where  is  your  friend  ?" 

**  1  know  not ;  she  sometimes  leaves  me— good  bye  I"  the 
tones  of  Flora  sunk  like  lead  into  the  heart  of  her  old  guar- 
dian. 
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"Won't  yon  let  me  help  yon,  Flora  ?  Oh,  afford  me  this 
comfort,"  he  stUl  urged. 

"  Oh,  no  I"  whispered  the  breathless  girl  ;  "  I  do  not  need 
mnch,  and  God  will  protect  the  orphan.  Let  me  give  yon 
something — ^my  farewell  gift.  Read  it,  if  yon  e7er  loved 
me." 

Flora  slipped  into  the  hand  of  her  guardian,  a  small 
Bible,  and  released  the  hand  he  clasped  conynlsiTely.  The 
door  closed  npon  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  he  was  left  to  return 
home. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

**  A  little  nonseuM  Doir  and  then 
Is  rellihed  by  the  bett  of  men." 

TO  Rnfus  Wilton,  life  had  recently  worn  a  new  aspect.  He 
had  grown  np  without  the  softening  effect  of  woman's 
influence,  and  by  association  and  education  stood  in  danger  of 
becoming  selfish  and  callous.  Nature  had  made  him  refined 
and  affectionate  ;  but  without  sympathy  at  home,  and  living  a 
life  of  purely  personal  gratification,  i  he  had  generous  im- 
pulses, as  yet  they  had  no  channel  in  which  to  flow. 

The  liberality  of  an  absent  uncle  compensated  for  the 
parsimony  of  his  father;  his  generous  remittances  supplying  him 
with  every  luxury  and  convenience.  But  the  extravagance 
of  the  young  man  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  his  passion  for 
books.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  but  as  yet  had  applied 
himself  to  no  profession,  and  being  naturally  liberal,  lavishly 
bestowed  his  money  without  purpose  or  profit.  But  he  was 
not  without  his  projects.  While  lying  upon  the  grass,  wait- 
ing apparently  with  undying  eagerness  for  the  bite  of  a 
fish,  his  mind  was  roving  in  another  region.  Filled,  as  it  was, 
with  lofty  aspirations,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his 
useless  life.  The  fate  of  his  mother  so  much  absorbed  his 
thoughts,  that  he  became  often  visionary  with  his  hopes  and 
fears.  He  was  sometimes  sanguine  that  he  should  yet  find, 
and  make  her  happy  ;  then  his  heart  was  agonized  with  the 
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certainty  of  bis  belief,  tbat  sbe  bad  died  neglected  and  broken- 
bearted. 

Bat  Rafua  Wilton  bad  of  late  woke  to  a  more  flowery 
existence,  witb  sweeter,  and  more  bealtbfal  influences.  His 
admiration  and  beartfelt  preference  for  Cora  Livingston, 
bad  been  erinced  in  tbeir  occasional  interviews,  tbongb  be  bad 
dared  to  express  no  more,  or  to  ask  a  return — still  be  felt  tbat 
a  chain  of  sympathy  nnited  them. 

He  bad  never  met  ber  father  ;  be  knew  tbat  there  was 
some  difficnlty  between  bis  own  and  the  Colonel,  bat  having 
been  for  years  from  home,  be  bad  not  learned  the  canse  of 
tbeir  enmity,  and  knew  little  of  its  rancor.  The  sternness  of 
bis  parent  towards  himself,  forbade  any  confidence  between 
them.  He  had  sometimes  allnded  to  his  mother  in  bis 
presence,  but  as  it  evidently  excited  bis  displeasure,  be  now 
never  approached  the  subject,  or  conversed  on  any  matter 
with  him  of  deeper  interest  than  the  daily  routine  of  common 
events. 

On  his  return  from  old  Goody's  cottage,  where  be  went  for 
bis  horse  after  bis  walk  home  witb  Cora,  witb  a  light  heart 
and  bounding  steed,  be  entered  the  avenue  of  his  home.  The 
tall  trees  arching  over  bis  bead,  bad  never  appeared  to  him 
so  magnificent,  nor  tbeir  sweeping  boughs  so  graceful  and 
beautiful,  as  they  now  seemed  waving  a  welcome  in  the  breeze. 
His  eye  wandered  down  far  among  the  willows,  and  fell  upon 
the  monuments  over  the  dead.  For  the  first  time  be  thought 
witb  interest  on  the  names  there  inscribed  ;  hitherto  they  had 
been  only  associated  with  the  reckless  sports  of  his  childhood, 
when  he  bad  there  resorted  to  roll  his  marbles,  or  play  at  bide 
and  seek,  among  the  neglected  grave-stones.  Now  they 
possessed  new  sanctity  in  bis  eyes,  and  were  respected  as 
covering  the  ashes  of  the  departed,  and  those,  the  ancestors  of 
Cora  Livingston.  For  the  first  time,  be  thought  intently  upon 
the  enmity  between  their  parents,  and  resolved  to  look  into 
the  case  more  fully. 

As  he  dismounted  at  the  gate,  be  saw,  sitting  at  the  parlor 
window,  bis  uncle  Peter,  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor,  Miss  Sally  Sapp.  Captain  Sam  Sapp  sat  at  the 
other,  conversing  witb  bis  father. 

As  the  son  and  nephew  entered  the  room,  uncle  Peter 
exclaimed,  '*Well,  young  foreigner,  we  have  an  unexpected 
pleasure  for  you.    Miss  Sally  has  been  entertaining  me  very 
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nicely,  bat  I  know  she  woald  like  a  yonng  beau  better  ;  and, 
having  a  negotiation  to  make  with  tlie  Captain,  I  will  consign 
her  to  you."  "* 

To  say  that  Miss  Sally  was  interesting,  would  be  a  slander 
upon  her  sex,  but  that  she  excited  the  aversion  of  any  one, 
would  also  do  her  injustice,  for  she  was  not  one  to  inspire  so 
exciting  a  sentiment.  No  one  could  look  into  her  round, 
good-natured  countenance,  out  of  which  shone  a  pair  of  eyes 
Ske  whortleberries  in  milk,  without  being  forced,  out  of  sym- 
pathy, to  laugh  with  her  gleesome  face,  though  her  hilarity 
was  as  joyously  excited  by  the  feats  of  her  pet  spaniels,  one  of 
which  lay  in  her  lap,  as  at  the  merriest  farce  ever  enacted ; 
and  her  sensibility  amused  as  effectively  by  the  screech  of  a 
Guinea  fowl,  as  with  the  most  thrilling  strains  of  music. 

Her  form  was  short  and  dumpy,  with  little  plump  hands, 
covered  with  jewels. 

At  the  address  of  uncle  Peter,  E-ufus'  first  impulse  was  to 
escape  the  awkward  raillery  he  was  confident  would  ensue  ; 
but  his  situation  forbade  a  retreat,  and  he  philosophically 
resigned  himself  to  it.  Uncle  Peter  was  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  manceuvre,  for  which  he  gave  himself  great 
credit ;  for  what  so  likely,  thought  he,  to  bring  about  a 
match  as  to  "  get  the  yeung  people  together." 

With  an  air  of  satisfaction  he  drew  himself  up,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  a  pair  of  ample  pockets,  and  stood  before  the 
*' young  couple"  which  he  had  mated,  to  hear  what  they  had 
to  say  ;  but  finding  that  Miss  Sally  did  little  else  but  play 
with  her  finger-rings,  and  his  nephew  pull  the  ears  of  her  lap- 
dog,  which  he  had  drawn  into  his  own  lap,  he  concluded  that 
"he'd  be  moving,"  while  he  silently  marvelled  that  such  a 
small  specimen  of  an  animal  could  take  his  attention  from  what 
he  called  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  country  ;  he  only  wished 
that  he  was  younger. 

Rufus  found  Miss  Sally  much  easier  to  entertain  than  he 
had  fancied.  Still  he  was  provoked  with  his  uncle  for  his 
officiousness,  and  determined  to  repay  him  before  night.  He 
had  only  to  stand  Snip  on  his  hind-legs,  and  make  him  "  bark 
Spanish,"  to  stroke  his  silken  ears,  and  admire  his  glittering 
collar,  to  bring  all  the  smiles  to  her  cheek  that  a  Cuban  ever 
wore.  But  of  this  amusement,  he  soon  wearied,  when  he 
restored  the  pet  to  his  mistress,  into  whose  lap  he  curled,  as  if 
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be  had  no  doabt  of  his  title  to  possession.    Wilton  was  glad 
that  Cora  kept  no  lapdog. 

Frisk  had  none  of  Snip's  effeminacy.  He  was  a  dog  that 
stood  on  his  own  legs  ;  tail  and  ears  np,  and  ran  before  and 
after  Cora  in  a  manner  entirely  independent.  He  was  also  a 
dog  that  asked  no  favors,  bnt  seemed  mnch  more  gratified  to 
confer  them  ;  and  old  Goody  nerer  made  a  more  calnmnions 
insinuation  than  when  she  hinted  that  Frisk  might  haye  put 
his  nose  in  her  basket.  He  also  despised  wine  and  cake,  which 
Snip  chiefly  liyed  on  ;  in  short,  Snip  and  Frisk  were  different 
dogs,  and  Rnfns  Wilton  held  them  in  very  different  estimation. 
Bnt  Snip  was  so  mnch  a  part  of  Miss  Sally  Sapp  that  he  coold 
not  expel  him  from  his  presence  as  nnceremonionsly  as  he  felt 
inclined  to  do,  when  he  put  his  pug  nose  in  his  glass  of  wine. 

"  He  won*t  drink  it,''  said  Miss  Sally,  apologetically.  ''  He 
likes  sherry  cobblers  best.  He  only  wants  to  know  whether  it 
is  Port  or  Madeira.'' 

Wilton  felt  mnch  inclined  to  give  him  a  taste  of  a  mnd- 
puddle  ;  but  had  the  prndence  not  to  express  his  sentiments. 
His  patience  becoming  wearied  with  his  insipid  company,  he 
asked  Miss  Sally  if  she  liked  flowers,  and  as  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  proposed  going  to  the  green-honse  ;  first 
informing  Miss  Sapp  that  the  sun  was  too  hot  for  her  to 
accompany  him  ;  and  as  Snip  had  jnst  composed  himself  for  a 
nap,  it  was  inconvenient  for  her  to  rise  until  he  awoke — so 
circumstances  favored  her  gallant  companion. 

After  a  long  absence,  he  returned  with  a  bnnch  of  flowers 
not  deficient  in  quantity. 

Rufus  had  forgotten  his  errand  after  his  escape,  and  after  a 
long  ramble,  and  a  conversation  with  the  gardener,  he  remem- 
bered his  ostensible  errand.  The  green-house  was  at  a  distance, 
and  as  he  was  wearied,  he  dispatched  a  servant  for  the  bouquet. 
The  boy  returned  with  a  variety,  such  as  had  pleased  him, 
among  which  snap-dragons  and  four  o'clocks  abounded. 

Wilton  looked  at  the  collection  equivocally.  However,  he  did 
not  know  Miss  Sally's  taste,  and  ventured  to  present  them 
with  a  dubious  smile.  She  expressed  herself,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction, greatly  pleased  with  them,  declaring  that "  snap-dragons 
were  her  delight,"  and  immediately  evinced  her  appreciation 
of  the  "  live  for  ever  "  mixed  up  with  them,  by  laying  the  leaves 
separately  upon  her  tongue,  and  blowing  up  the  silken  partition 
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that  forms  its  inner  coating — ^thos  affording  her  entertainment 
antil  dinner. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  Uncle  Peter,  who  had  watched 
the  presentation  of  the  flowers,  and  Miss  Sally's  good-natnred 
smile,  which  he  grew  more  enamored  with,  now  proposed  that 
Bafos  should  give  her  a  driye  after  his  ponies.  The  nephew 
nnconscionslj  grew  red  with  yexation,  at  the  proposition, 
bnt  as  it  was  made  in  presence  of  the  lady,  he  conld  only  bow 
assent.  Miss  Sally  satisfactorily  acquiesced,  though  she  feared 
that  "  Snip  was  getting  ill,  he  seemed  so  languid.'' 

TJncle  Peter,  who  was  always  ready  to  "  oblige  young  peo- 
ple," proposed  bringing  round  the  vehicle*  himself — his  nephew, 
meanwhile,  assisting  the  lady  in  enveloping  her  persoa  with  a 
shawl,  while  he  discussed  his  uncle's  amiable  qualities,  which 
he  said  were  particularly  exhibited  in  his  gallantry  to  ladies. 

The  carriage  finally  came  to  the  door,  when  Bufus  begged 
his  uncle  to  remain  seated,  and  to  hold  Snip  until  he  helped 
in  Miss  Sapp,  which  TJncle  Peter  most  obligingly  did,  keeping 
meanwhile  the  reins.  The  dog  had  eaten  too  much  brandy 
peach  with  dinner,  and  gave  symptoms  of  illness,  which  much 
disturbed  Miss  Sally,  and  grew  alarming  to  Uncle  Peter,  who 
held  Mm  upon  his  lap ;  but  the  lady  being  now  seated,  he  made 
manifestations  of  transferring  the  afflicted  animal  to  his  nephew, 
and  also  his  seat,  while  he  held  out  the  reins  to  him,  but  the 
obliging  young  gentleman  had  retreated,  while  he  exclaimed  : 

'*  Keep  your  seat,  uncle,  I  beg  of  you — can't  think  of  depriv- 
ing you  of  the  pleasure." 

"But,  Rufe  I*'  loudly  exclaimed  Uncle  Peter. 

"  No  thanks,  uncle,"  cried  Wilton,  with  a  gallant  wave  of  the 
hand — "  Will  get  ahead  of  you  next  time." 

"  But  my  engagements,  Rufe,"  shouted  the  uncle. 

But  "  Rufe  "  was  in  the  distance  while  sounds  were  coming 
indistinctly  on  his  ear,  which  much  resembled  vociferations 
relating  to  business. 

The  nephew  did  not  reply,  bnt  inwardly  hoped  that  for  the 
future  his  worthy  relative  would  attend  to  it  when  he  had 
nothing  more  important  to  do. 

The  result  of  his  uncle's  unexpected  drive  with  a  lady,  which 
he  was  afraid  rumor  might  "get  around,"  and  subject  him  to 
suspicions,  embarrassing  to  a  **  bachelor  of  his  age,"  his  nephew 
had  no  curiosity  to  ascertain  ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction,  to- 
wards evening,  of  seeing  his  unde  alight  safely  with  Miss  Sally, 
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at  her  father's  residence,  thoagh  the  redness  of  his  face  in- 
creased to  vermilion  when  he  perceived  that  a  number  of  his 
acquaintances  were  awaiting  his  return,  and  that  he  was  com- 
pelled, after  helping  out  his  companion,  to  return  for  the  dog, 
which  he  brought  out  by  his  hind  legs,  stiff  in  a  fit  I  Miss 
Sally's  face  was  colorless  with  fright  for  her  favorite  ;  a  tab- 
leau which  Rufus  enjoyed  at  a  distance,  feeling  it,  however, 
prudent  to  withold  his  sympathy. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  cold  In  dime,  are  cold  in  blood ; 

Their  loye  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  iraa  like  the  laya  flood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

Btboh. 

THE  same  evening,  after  Mr.  Clarendon's  interview  with 
Flora,  on  the  stepB  of  her  humble  home,  he  resorted  to  the 
house  of  a  lady  where  he  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  brilliant 
fete.  As  he  entered  the  festive  saloon,  music  greeted  him 
with  her  syren  voice,  and  gladsome  smiles  from  the  gay  and 
beautiful  came  dazzling  on  his  vision.  The  contrast  to  Flora's 
tones — ^her  mournful  dark  eyes — was  like  that  of  a  funeral 
dirge,  its  hearse  and  plumes,  to  the  merriest  band  of  inspiring 
music. 

He  had  already  steeped  his  senses  in  wine,  endeavoring,  as 
he  quaffed  the  goblet,  to  forget  the  sad,  nun-like  vision.  After 
chatting  familiarly  with  his  hostess,  he  was  accosted,  jocularly, 
by  a  gentleman,  on  his  late  indifference  to  society,  which  he 
said  could  in  no  way  be  better  accounted  for  than  in  the  absorbing 
interest  which  he  had  recently  taken  in  the  Livingston  and  Wil- 
ton case.  **  They  say,"  said  Mr.  Rodney,  "  that  the  iittle 
Villacora  beauty  is  the  attraction  to  you,  up  the  Hudson. 

Miss  Livingston,  of Place,  tells  me  that  she  shall  send 

for  her  to  come  to  town  this  winter.  We  hear  that  she  is  a 
little  Venus." 

"  Miss  Cora  Livingston,  Mr.  Rodnejr,"  replied  Mr.  Claren- 
don, *'  is  not  such  a  little  beauty.   She  is  of  medium  height.    I 
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know  little  of  her  plans.  I  have  been  much  occupied  with 
some  business  of  the  Colonel,  which  has  carried  me  often  to 
his  place.  Howcyer,  I  do  not  deny  my  admiration  of  his 
daughter.  But  I  believe  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  rumor 
has  assigned  me  a  wife." 

"  By  no  means  I  But  the  most  absurd  report  was,  that  you 
were  going  to  marry  that  dark-eyed  singer  that  you  were  so 
romantic  as  to  adopt,  educate,  and  then  secrete  somewhere, 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  scores  of  admirers  that  she  had  enslayed 
with  her  mysterious  beauty,  which  the  great  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of,  made  the  more  fascinating.  Pray  where  is 
she,  Clarendon  ?  You  are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  in  your 
management  of  her." 

Mr.  Clarendon  laughed  slightly,  and  denied  the  accusation, 
saying,  "  That  Miss  Islington  had  gone  to  her  friends,  and  that 
he  had  known  little  of  her  of  late."  Then  hastily  turning  the 
subject,  he  inquired  "  who  was  that  richly  dressed  lady  sitting 
in  the  distance,  eyeing  him  through  a  glass  V* 

"She  has  certainly  her  eye  on  you.  Clarendon,"  said  Mr. 
Rodney  ;  "  but  you  will  have  to  parUz  vout  in  her  dear  delight- 
ful tongue,  or  stand  no  chance  of  securing  her  smiles." 

"  Who's  the  portly  gentleman,  near  by?" 

"  That  is,  by  courtesy,  her  husband.  He  is  as  quiet  as  an 
old  mastifif ;  makes  it  a  point  to  dislike  what  madame  adores  ; 
hates  dancing  ;  despises  parties,  and  but  for  the  supper,  would, 
I  suppose,  have  absented  himself  entirely.  They  havynst  ar- 
rived, or  she  would  not  be  so  autre  as  to  be  seen  w/k  ^^ 
to-night.  He  is  now  retreating,  and  wishing  himsefl^^l  be 
bound,  on  an  East  India  cruise.  Come  forward,  and  I'll  present 
you." 

"Owi,  Mcmsieur,^^  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  good-humoredly, 
glad  of  any  excitement  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

The  approach  of  Mr.  Clarendon  towards  Madame  Delano, 
gave  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  new  graces  on  the  part  of 
the  Frenchified  belle,  who  hailed  the  acquaintance  of  one  so 
distinguished  and  popular  with  delight,  as  affording  her  a 
new  and  exciting  field  for  the  display  of  her  coquettish  charms, 
and  with  the  novelty  and  amusement  she  afforded  him,  Mr. 
Clarendon  banished  Flora  from  his  mind — a  vision  dispelled  by 
an  affected  devotee  to  fashion — ^a  butterfly  made  seemingly  to 
bask  in  the  snnshine  of  society,  one  not  capable  of  conversa- 
tion, but  who  could,  with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own,  toss  over 
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the  airy  nothings  that  float  on  the  sarface  of  gay  assemblies, 
pleasiQg  and  bewildering  for  the  moment,  bat  forgotten  with 
the  last  brush  of  her  glittering  wings.  She  was,  however, 
snfficiently  fascinating  to  keep  him  at  her  side  most  of  the 
evening.  Until  near  morning  he  lingered  in  the  gay  assem- 
blage, and,  ere  he  sought  his  rest,  had  drank  the  deepest 
dranghts  from  pleasure's  bowl.  As  feverish  dreams  disturbed 
his  slumber,  the  eyes  of  his  once-loving  Flora  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  when  the  sweet,  young  face  of  Cora  appeared  to 
chase  away  the  phantom,  it  wore  a  cold,  reproachful  look. 

The  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  long  excluded,  came  struggling 
through  the  window-shades  of  his  apartment — ^they  fell  upon 
a  picture  of  himself,  when  a  boy.  The  countenance  of  the 
youth  was  ingenuous  and  noble,  and  feeling  and  intellect 
beamed  forth  from  the  child's  young  face.  He  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  mother,  dressed  in  a  loose  sack  of  purple 
velvet,  with  white  trowsers,  while  his  collar  lay  open  widely 
on  the  neck,  covered  with  flowing  dark  hair. 

Decision  and  manliness  already  showed  itself  in  the  curled 
lip  and  eye  of  fire,  as  upon  his  parent  he  gazed  affectionately. 
She  was  represented  as  a  tall,  dignified  woman,  with  beauty  of 
countenance  and  sweetness  of  expression,  and  looked  upon  her 
son  with  an  eye  of  dotiug  affection.  As  Louis  Clarendon 
cotemplated  the  picture,  he  contrasted  himself  with  the  boy 
as  he  stood,  the  image  of  nobleness  and  truth.  He  shut  his 
eyes  w^  looked  within.  What  did  he  there  find,  but  dupli- 
city, JHshness  and  worldly  ambition,  for  which  he  would 
sacrin^Rhe  dearest  object  of  his  love.  With  cunning  sophis- 
try, he  soothed  a  conscience  by  no  means  dead,  a  heart's 
compunctions,  not  jeallous  or  unsusceptible.  He  looked 
within,  and  believed  that  Cora  Livingston  was  sent  him  by 
Heaven  as  his  guardian  angel,  to  restore  him  to  purity  and 
peace  of  conscience.  He  consoled  himself  for  his  heartless 
course  towards  Flora,  by  the  thought  that  as  his  wife  he  could 
never  make  her  happy,  with  her  peculiar  tastes  and  foreign 
characteristics.  He  thought  of  her  passionate,  vehement 
nature,  which,  from  a  child,  had  been  governed  by  a  strong 
will,  and  wild  impulses; of  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye,  of  her 
flashing  color,  which  in  health  and  happiness  had  made  her 
cheek  so  radiant,  and  how  easily  revulsion  of  feeling,  with 
his  exacting  self-indulgent  nature,  might  change  into  the  whirl- 
wind and  tempest  the  spirit  now  so  calm  and  unruffled.    That 
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he  still  loved  her,  his  qnickening  poise,  and  fervid  emotion 
told  him,  and  he  felt  the  sacrifice  that  he  made  when  he 
resigned  the  thoaght  of  her  as  his  wife.  He  contrasted  her 
with  the  fair  child-like  Cora,  with  her  gentle  nature,  and  sweet 
dignity,  that  made  her  in  society  an  object  of  pride  as  well  as 
love.  He  was  aggravated  and  excited  by  Flora's  rejection  of 
his  fjBLVors,  and  of  the  indifference  with  which  she  shunned  him, 
voluntarily  suffering  sacrifice  and  privation,  rather  than  be  in- 
debted to  one  who  had  supported  her  from  childhood,  and  who 
had  vowed  to  her  dying  mother  to  be  her  guardian  and  guide. 
Thus  did  the  credulous  sophist  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  acting  wisely  and  nobly. 

Flora  had  shut  the  door  upon  her  guardian,  and  in  violent 
emotion,  thrown  herself  upon  her  bed,  to  grieve  alone. 
Throagh  a  sleepless  night  she  tossed  in  anguish  of  spirit. 

That  hour  with  her  guardian  had  worked  in  her  a  change. 
She  had  heard  again  the  voice  that  had  been  her  life,  had  seen 
the  glance  of  an  eye,  that  even  in  the  starlight  she  felt  like  fire 
coursing  through  her  veins  ;  and  felt  the  pressure  of  a  hand 
whose  touch  was  yet  magical.  Her  good  resolutions  deserted 
her,  and  in  passionate  emotion  she  clung  to  her  old  love,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  his  guidance.  While  under  the  madden- 
ing conflict,  Mrs.  Linden  returned. 

In  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings,  Flora  came  to  her  friend, 
and  throwing  herself  beside  her,  said,  "  Don't  welcome  me, 
don't  kiss  me,  hate  me  if  you  will ;  but  I  am  going  kamef  home; 
where  I  have  been  happy,  where  the  rose  will  come  back  to  my 
cheek,  and  love  awaits  me.  I  have  seen  him,  and  he  loves  me 
still.  I  spumed  his  offers  of  kindness,  but  it  nearly  broke  my 
heart ;  and  now,  if  I  peril  my  soul,  I  am  going  back  to  my 
guardian.'' 

"  Flora,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  *'  you  are  ill,  your 
face  is  as  colorless  as  marble,  your  lips  are  white,  and  your 
hands  tremble.  What  has  happened  ?  Let  me  soothe  you. 
Come  to  me,  my  poor  stricken  one." 

Flora's  head  fell  on  the  knees  of  her  friend,  while  she  parted 
her  hair,  and  bathed  her  throbbing  temples.  For  a  while  the 
pale  girl  seemed  passive.  Mrs.  Linden  rubbed  her  cold  hands, 
and  offered  her  a  cordial,  which  she  hoped  would  restore  her 
to  composure  and  reason.  But  Flora  soon  rose,  and  while  she 
retreated  from  her  friend,  said  : 

"  Why  would  you  have  me  die  ?" 
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"  Flora,  my  child,"  answered  Mrs.  Linden,  "  the  spirit  of 
evil  is  wrestling  with  you.  Go  to  your  closet,  and  on  your 
knees,  before^  the  God  you  profess  to  love,  pray  that  it 
may  pass  from  you,  and  that  He  will  leave  you  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that '  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.'  Flora, 
God  will  not  permit  this  insanity  to  govern  you.  He  will  not 
withhold  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  you  have  given  yourself  to  Him, 
and  he  holds  you  yet  in  the  *  hollow  of  His  hand.'  Remember 
that  you  have  the  power  to  resist  wrong,  and  to  cling  to  the 
anchor  that  will  be  your  safety  in  life  and  your  hope  in  death. 
Flora,  where  have  you  seen  him  V 

"  Last  night.  I  cannot  listen  to  you — cast  me  off — I  am 
going."  While  Mrs.  Linden  held  the  hand  of  the  infatuated 
girl  with  a  firm  grasp,  Flora  wrested  it  from  her,  and  fled  to 
her  chamber. 

Mrs.  Linden  went  to  her  own,  and  there  prayed  fervently 
for  protection  and  guidance  in  behalf  of  the  orphan  child  of 
her  adoption.  An  hour  after,  with  streaming  eyes  and  tones 
of  love,  she  sought  Flora. 

When  she  entered  the  room  where  she  supposed  her  still  to 
be,  consternation  filled  her  soul.    The  wretched  girl  had  fled  I 

With  hasty  steps  she  had  sought  her  apartment,  arrayed 
herself  in  her  deep  black  dress,  and  glided  softly  down  the 
staircase.  She  saw  Mrs.  Linden  on  her  knees,  weeping  and 
praying  for  her.  She  covered  her  eyes,  and  dropping  her  thick 
veil,  passed  quickly  out.  After  a  long  walk  she  found  herself 
at  the  door  of  her  guardian's  house.  She  thought  that  at  this 
hour  he  was  absent ;  and  that  in  her  dress  she  could  gain  admit- 
ance  unknown.  But  she  was  mistaken.  The  moment  that 
Benson  had  caught  a  view  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  she  recognized 
the  ward  of  her  master,  who  had  more  than  a  year  since  fled. 
But  to  her  low  inquiry  for  him,  she  said  nothing  ;  her  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  she  allowed  her  to  pass  in.  Flora  then  went 
softly,  and  with  a  trembling  step,  to  the  library.  There  lay  Sap- 
pho by  his  master's  table,  and  all  things  beautiful  and  luxurious 
as  she  had  left  them.  The  dog  knew  her,  and  jumped  upon  her 
while  he  licked  the  hand  that  caressed  him.  She  hugged  him 
about  the  neck,  and  cried  passionately.  She  looked  all  about 
the  room.  She  opened  the  books  her  guardian  had  been  read- 
ing ;  and  looked  at  the  flowers  that  she  had  loved  and  left. 
She  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  approached  the  mirror  that  once 
reflected  her  dazzling  beauty.    She  saw  that  she  was  changed, 
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and  her  fftce  as  colorless  as  marble  ;  bnt  believed  if  had  loved 
as  she  had  done,  it  would  not  affect  him.  She  watched  the 
clock,  and  knew  that  he  must  soon  come.  With  breathless 
suspense  she  listened  !  Her  heart  stood  still,  then  beat  as  if 
it  would  burst  its  prison.  A  burning  flush  had  now  arisen 
where  but  recently  her  cheek  was  deadly  pale.  The  fever  of 
excitement  had  made  her  lips  like  threads  of  scarlet,  and  her 
eyes  lustrous  as  burniug  coals.  She  hears  him  coming — he 
enters  the  adjoining  parlor.  He  is  wearied,  and  throws  him- 
self upon  a  sofa.  Sappho  bounds  to  meet  him  ;  but  he  does 
not  regard  him.  His  eyes  are  on  a  letter.  It  was  from- 
Colonel  Livingston.  He  reads  part  of  it  aloud.  Flora 
listens.  She  cannot  run  to  meet  him,  her  feet  are  paralyzed. 
He  mast,  he  will  seek  her  in  the  Ubrary,  where  they  had  so 
often  sat. 

From  the  old  sofa,  her  favorite  seat,  she  gazes  on  her  idol — 
she  feasts  her  eyes  on  his  brow,  his  form,  and  with  clasped 
hands  sinks  motionless.  While  she  looked,  he  drew  for  the 
first  time  from  his  pocket,  the  little  gift  which  she  had  given 
him  the  previous  night — ^her  Bible  I — the  sacred  book  that  she 
had  loved  for  its  holy  truths.  He  whom  she  loved  so  idola- 
tronsly,  so  wickedly  (for  she  now  felt  that  for  him  she  was 
casting  out  her  God  and  Saviour),  had  opened  the  holy  page, 
and  she  had  come  to  dash  it  from  his  hand,  and  abandon  herself 
to  his  love,  regardless  of  her  souPs  welfare  or  his.  She  saw 
him  turn  over  the  book — ^look  at  the  cover — at  the  title-page, 
and  there  read  her  name — and  then  aloud  the  passages  which 
she  had  marked  : 

"  Come  unto  me,"  he  read  in  a  low  voice,  "  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  then 
laid  the  book  over  his  eyes,  and  Flora  knew  not  whether  his 
repose  was  that  of  sleep  or  prayer.  She  knew  not,  and  guar- 
dian angels  were  about  her.  Mrs.  Linden's  prayer  of  faith  was 
answered.  Stealthily,  penitently,  she  passed  through  the  hall, 
while  he  remained  quiet,  and  opened  the  outer  door,  and 
proceeded  back  to  her  weeping,  distracted  friend  ;  wearied  and 
haggard  she  appeared  before  her,  and  clasping  her  knees  cried, 
"God  has  been  my  deliverer — I  am  again  his  own — I  have 
seen  ^m,  but  he  has  not  known  of  my  weakness — God  only 
knows  how  deeply  I  have  erred.  Will  He  forgive  me  ?''  she 
cried  with  streaming  eyes. 

Mrs.  Linden  held  the  weeping,  penitent  girl  long  and  silently 
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to  her  heart,  and  then  bade  her  pray  for  forgiveness  and  go  to 
her  rest.  The  great  straggle  was  over,  and  Flora  awoke 
the  following  morning  with  serenity  and  peace  beaming  on  her 
face.     The  storm  had  passed  orer,  and  left  her  unscathed. 

From  an  adjoining  room,  Benson  had  seen  Flora;  her  keen 
eyes  had  watched  her  movements,  and  with  satisfaction  she  saw 
her  depart.    She  determined  to  keep  her  secret. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

How  changed  since  last  her  tpeaking  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room. 

Btbov. 

AFTER  Cora's  interview  with  her  father,  having  relieved  her 
mind  of  its  harden  respecting  her  accidental  acquaintance 
with  yoang  Wilton,  and  also  having  told  him  of  Mr.  Clarendon's 
proposal,  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  peacefully,  notwith- 
standing her  father's  displeasure.  She  did  not  realize  the 
depth  of  his  animosity  towards  the  Wilton  family.  As  a 
flower  opens  its  fresh  petals  to  the  sun,  so  she  unclosed  her 
violet  eyes  to  look  forth  upon  a  joyous  summer  morning.  Her 
sleep  had  been  sweet  and  dreamless,  and  the  dimples  nestling 
in  her  cheeks  as  ready  for  play  as  ever.  She  first  saw  a  little 
withered  bud  upon  her  toilet  table,  which  the  tenderest  care 
could  no  longer  preserve.  It  brought  a  gurl's  soft  sigh  from 
her  breast,  breathing  little  sadness.  Her  toilette  was  slowly 
performed,  while  she  lifted  the  veil  from  her  heart,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  sweet  memories  there  treasured,  and  but  for  her 
mirror  suddenly  reflecting  her  unarrayed  beauty,  she  might 
have  idled  away  another  hour  of  sunlight,  all  occasioned  by  a 
little  crumbling  flower,  which  would  soon  be  dust.  Cora  was 
often  negligent  in  housekeeping  matters,  and  sometimes  forgot 
that  Judy  was  busier  below  in  mischief  than  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  while  she  was  either  sleeping,  or  dreaming  wide 
awake.  But  this  morning  she  was  more  tardy  than  usual,  not- 
withstanding her  ''little  help"  had  twice  told  her  that 
"  breakfast  was  ready  ;"  an  announcement  for  which  the  odor  of 
coffee,  long  inhaled,  had  prepared  her.    Old  Qoody  had,  also, 
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been  up  to  see  her,  and  brought  her  a  bunch  of  feather-few 
and  sweet  marjoram.  While  she  was  dressing,  she  often  won- 
dered why  her  father  did  not  like  her  young  friend  better,  for 
certainly  he  seemed  to  her  very  pleasant,  and  very  kind  She 
finally  concluded  that  his  dislike  all  arose  from  not  knowing 
him  ;  and  with  this  reflection  she  tripped  down  to  breakfast. 

She  found  that  the  Colonel  had  not  waited  for  her;  and  was 
preparing  for  a  horseback  ride.  The  animal  he  was  intending 
to  mount  stood  pawing  the  turf  in  front  of  the  cottage.  She 
came  out  to  see  her  father  ride  off,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed 
when  she  saw  a  manifestation  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
horse  to  the  saddle,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  as  he  was 
exhibiting  fearfully  his  wild  propensities.  Cora  anxiously 
watched  the  contest  between  him  and  his  new  charger,  which 
reared  and  seemed  to  disdain  both  saddle  and  rider.  She  beg- 
ged her  father  to  dismount,  but  the  Colonel  persevered  in  the 
struggle,  and  finally  settled  his  restive  steed  into  a  canter, 
when  he  rode  off  the  grounds  with  satisfaction. 

Cora  then  went  in  to  her  breakfast,  which  meal  was  enlivened 
by  many  remarks  of  Judy's  respecting  the  horse's  '*  scary  ears 
and  his  kicking  ups  ;"  which  dissertation  digressed  to  the  risky 
state  of  the  hen-coops,  where  the  foxes  and  coons  got  in  every 
night,  unless  Sophy  and  her  negro  friends  had  night  suppers 
on  the  chickens.  This  she  thought  as  likely  as  not,  and  was 
sure  one  morning  she  saw  bones  around  the  kitchen.  To  all 
this  Cora  listened  with  an  unconcerned  ear,  which  Judy  iook 
for  listening,  so  she  went  on  till  she  came  to  the  narrative  of 
the  cat's  extensive  family,  she  having  found  seven  blind-eyed 
kittens  that  morning  in  the  barn.  But  even  to  this  announce- 
ment Cora  did  not  wake  up,  for  she  felt  much  worried  about 
the  ugly  horse  which  her  father  had  ridden.  Yicious  he  was, 
she  believed,  for  Jamie  had  told  her  so  the  day  before,  and 
now  she  had  seen  his  dreadful  capers,  of  which  Judy  talked. 
But  her  father  was  now  out  of  sight,  and  she  could  only  remain 
waiting  patiently  for  his  return  ;  so  in  the  meantime  she  busied 
herself  about  the  house,  taking  care  always  to  ask  every  one 
she  met,  either  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  grounds,  if  they  thought 
"Jerry"  was  safe  ;  and  as  all  that  saw  her  anxious  face  told 
her  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  she  dismissed  her  fears,  and 
commenced  counting  up  the  silver,  while  Judy  sung  "  Blue-eyed 
Mary  "  through  her  nose,  being  busy  putting  away  the  sugar- 
bowl.     The  **  little  help,"  finally  overburdened  with  thought, 
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told  Cora  that  "there  was  a  young  man  went  by  the  gate  that 
morning  that  looked  in." 

"  Very  innocent  amoseraent,"  Baid  Cora,  smiling. 

**  But  he  looked  when  he  went  back,  too,''  said  Judy. 

*'  How  happened  you  to  see  him  ?"  said  Cora,  while  she  wiped 
the  salt-spoons,  and  patted  down  the  salt  with  the  bowl  of 
one  of  them. 

**  Oh  I  I  was  swinging  on  the  gate  seeing  Bill  Jenkins 
catch  his  pig,  and  laughing  to  see  the  critter  run  the  t'other 
way,  when  I  see  the  young  man  go  by.  He  had  a  heap  o'hair 
and  a  cap  on,  and  he  sorter  held  his  head  up  like  our  old  gob- 
ler,  when  he  feels  big.  But  he  didn't  seem  proud  either  ;  he 
shook  hands  with  Goody,  and  kinder  nodded  to  me.  I  had  a 
notion  to  ask  him  in,  but  thought  as  your  pa  hadn't  shaved, 
and  you  wasn't  up,  he  wouldn't  care  to  see  me  and  Sophy — 
besides  my  apron  was  ragged." 

"  Judy,  you  shouldn't  be  swinging  on  the  gate  so  early  in 
the  morning,  nor  indeed  at  any  time,"  said  Cora.  "  Where 
was  this  gentleman  going  ?" 

^*  Oh,  a  birdin',  I  guess,  he  had  some  snipe,  I  believe,  in  his 
pocket.  I  dodged  when  I  see  his  gun  ;  this  made  him 
laugh.  He's  got  queer  eyes,  ain't  he  ?  They  look  straight 
into  you." 

"  Judy,  you  mustn't  talk  so  much  ;  make  haste  and  come 
away  from  that  cupboard.    You've  been  there  ten  minutes." 

"I  was  only  pickin'  over  the  berries,  and  sugaring  'em. 
Now  I'll  put  somethin'  over  'em  to  keep  the  flies  out. 
How  your  pa  hates  flies  I  They  is  disagreeable,  'specially 
in  'lasses — I'll  warrant  they  won't  get  into  these  berries." 

"I  think,  Judy,  if  you  was  to  shut  the  cupboard  door, 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  keep  out  the  flies,  than  stand- 
ing there  so  long  over  them,  with  the  open  sugar-bowl,"  said 
Cora. 

"  Likely,"  said  Judy  ;  "  Now  shan't  I  fix  the  cake  for  tea." 

*'  No,"  said  Cora,  "  I  don't  wish  it  cut  in  the  morning.  Go 
and  help  Sophy.'' 

**  I'd  a  heap  rather  help  you.  Niggers  is  queer,  and  kind 
o'  ordermg.  They  likes  chickens  and  sweet  things,  don't  they, 
Miss  Cora  ?" 

The  "little  help"  now  rolled  up  her  great  brown  eyes, 
and  drew  down  her  mouth  as  far  from  her  nose  as  was 
convenient,  while  she  smoothed  her  hands  over  her  linen  apron. 
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"Come,  then,  if  you  want  to  help  me,"  said  Cora,  "go 
and  wash  your  bands,  and  yon  and  1  will  stone  these  raisins." 

This  was  just  the  business  Judy  liked,  she  having  an  expe- 
ditious way  of  conveying  anything  to  her  mouth,  without 
seeming  to  retard  her  progress  in  work.  So  the  "  little  help  " 
flew,  like  a  Shanghai  fowl,  out  of  the  room  ;  her  dress  being 
short,  making  the  resemblance  in  the  legs  especially  observ- 
able ;  and  being  soon  made  ready  for  the  stoning  occupa- 
tion, sat  down  with  her  young  mistress,  dish  and  penknife  in 
hand. 

Judy,  Cora  found  to  be  a  diligent  hand  at  her  business, 
though  fewer  raisins  piled  up  in  the  dish  than  seemed  consis- 
tent with  her  dexterity.  Judy,  too,  talked  as  fast  as  she 
worked,  and  while  performing  her  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with 
the  raisins,  observed,  '*  that  the  gentleman  seemed  kinder 
skairt  last  night,  when  she  told  him  about  the  fox."  She 
said  it  made  her  laugh  when  she  bust  on  to  the  piazza,  to  see 
him  straighten  up." 

"Hush,  Judy,  and  attend  to  your  work,"  said  Cora,  her 
cheek  reddening. 

"  Ain't  you  kinder  warm.  Miss  Cory  ?" 

"  No — what  do  you  do  with  the  stones,  Judy  ?" 

"  I  eats  'em.  He  kinder  likes  you,  I  guess — that  city  man," 
said  Judy,  filling  her  niouth. 

"  What  makes  you  think  anything  so  foolish,  Judy  ?" 

"  I  knows  what  I  sees,  Miss  Cory.  I  ain't  green.  But  I 
don't  think  he  likes  me.  He  thinks  I'm  foxy,  he  1  he  I  Well, 
the  raisins  is  done.  Shan't  I  put  'em  in  the  cupboard — out  of 
the  flies  ?" 

Cora  thought  the  dish  held  a  scanty  portion  after  they  were 
stoned,  and  that  they  dwindled  away  some.  But  she  told 
Judy  that  she  might  put  them  in  the  cupboard,  and  hurry  out, 
for  Sophy  must  want  her. 

So  Judy  raised  the  dish  of  raisins  carefully,  carrying  her 
Shanghai  extremities  over  the  carpet,  at  what  might  be  called 
"  magnificent  distances,"  and  as  it  took  her  a  long  while  to 
reach  the  top  shelf,  "  out  of  the  ants,"  she,  of  course,  did 
not  reappear  soon  ;  and  when  she  did,  she  was  for  some 
time  silent,  owing  to  a  sudden  swelling  of  her  tonsils. 

But  while  Cora  and  Judy  are  busy  about  the  cake,  we  will 
follow  the  Colonel  on  his  ride.  It  was  a  morning  made  for  the 
exercise  ;  the  air  was  clear  and  sunny,  and  the  country  fresh. 
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green  and  beautiful.  As  he  passed  the  grounds  of  the  Park, 
the  remembrance  of  his  wrougs,  as  he  esteemed  them,  came 
through  his  mind,  and  embittered  his  feelings,  while  he  looked 
with  a  yearning  spirit  towards  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  He 
also  thought  of  Cora's  meeting  with  the  son  of  Wilton  ;  and 
feared  that  the  intercourse  might  ripen  into  dangerous  inti- 
macy, and  resolved  to  restrict  her  rambling.  So  his  thoughts 
ran,  while  his  horse  cantered  pleasantly  onward,  only  manifest- 
ing a  fancy  for  shying  when  startled  by  a  view  of  any  unusual 
object.  As  the  Colonel  was  anxious  to  give  his  new  horse  a 
fair  trial,  he  turned  into  a  sequestered  path,  off  from  the  main 
road,  where  he  thought  he  could  accustom  him  to  the  bit  and 
saddle,  which  was  new  to  him.  Rufus  Wilton  had  left  his 
home  for  the  same  agreeable  exercise,  and  sought  the  same 
path,  in  the  rear  of  the  Colonel.  To  each  other  they  were 
strangers,  having  never  met  since  the  latter  had  grown  to 
manhood.  His  walk  with  Cora  had  filled  his  head  with 
anxiety  again  to  meet  her,  and  he  had  been  out  early,  gunning, 
hoping  to  see  her  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  But  Judy 
was  the  nearest  resemblance  to  her  that  he  met  about  the  pre- 
mises, and  she  seeming  to  him  to  be  precariously  situated,  with 
one  leg  on  the  fence,  and  the  other  in  the  swinging  chain,  he 
feared  some  impending  catastrophe  ;  but  while  he  looked 
anxiously  over  the  fence  for  Cora,  and  on  it  and  the  chain  at 
Judy,  the  latter  nodded  to  him  so  familiarly,  he  was  forced  to 
reciprocate  the  civility.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  uninvited 
visit  Villacora  ;  and  that  the  existing  coolness  between  their 
parents  made  it  awkward  to  do  so,  not  that  the  quarrels  of 
the  "  old  folks  '*  were  of  any  more  consequence  to  him,  other- 
wise than  the  undying  controversy  and  colloquy  that  seemed 
ever  to  exist  between  the  dog  at  the  JPark,  and  the  lordly 
feeling  Frisk,  who  always  seemed  to  bark  for  the  honor  of  the 
family. 

The  Colonel  had  penetrated  the  woods  through  a  narrow 
opening,  where  he  found  shade  and  a  bridle-path,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  gay  mettled  steed,  without  any  fear  of 
his  taking  fright.  Rufus  Wilton  rode  more  leisurely,  some- 
times looking  at  the  stately  figure  in  advance  of  him,  and  then 
at  the  antic  movements  of  the  hors^  he  rode,  quietly  revolving 
in  his  mind  a  comparison  between  the  two,  which  by  no  means 
seemed  harmonious  in  his  estimation.  Then  a  black  and  white 
feathered  bob-o-link  over  his  head  would  attract  his  attention, 
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musical]  J  flew  to  hia  nest  in  the  bonghs  beneath  which  he  rode, 
while  blue-birds  twittered  noisily,  and  the  woodpecker  kept  up 
his  hammering  near  by.  He  was,  however,  more  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  than  with  feats  of  horsemanship  or 
with  nature's  beauties.  He  had  given  free  rein  to  his  fancy, 
which  carried  him  into  depths  more  profound  than  the  forests  of 
a  wilderness — ^into  the  wilder,  more  mysterious  paths  of  a  Uto- 
pian world — under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  his  exercise, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  last  interview  with  Cora  on  his 
memory.  It  is  true  that  there  was  beauty  in  the  foliage  before 
unseen,  sweeter  melody  in  the  music  of  the  morning  birds,  new 
glory  in  the  sky^s  blue  depths  that  imaged  his  boundless  hopes  ; 
still  a  paradise  of  dreamy  delight  dwelt  more  richly  on  his 
imagination,  than  Eden  untenanted  by  woman  could  have  pre- 
sented. He  was  in  a  brighter  sphere  than  poet  e'er  pictured, 
sunnier  than  painter  e'er  pencilled,  more  flowery  than  Cash- 
mere's rosiest  vale — for  he  had  entered  the  portals  of  beautiful 
dream-land. 

He  was  soon  startled  from  his  musings  by  the  rapid  flight  of 
the  animal  ahead  of  him  ;  and  being  fond  of  gay  horses  himself, 
was  somewhat  excited  by  the  view,  wishing  that  he  had  the 
fractious  beast  under  his  own  management.  He  saw  that  the 
equestrian  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  involuntarily  spurred 
Charlie  on  to  the  pursuit.  He  had  seen  a  cow  jump  from  a 
thicket  as  the  rider  passed  it,  and  from  the  accelerated  speed 
of  the  animal,  as  he  dashed  headlong  with  his  burden,  Wilton 
knew  that  the  gentleman  must  be  in  imminent  danger.  He 
therefore  pressed  forward,  hoping  at  least  to  render  him  assist- 
ance if  required.  He  knew  that  they  were  both  several  miles 
from  any  habitation,  and  that  perhaps  he  would  be  seriously 
hurt,  if  thrown.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  met  the 
frightened  steed,  with  his  saddle  hanging  loose,  his  ears  pricked 
up,  with  distended  nostrils,  running  at  full  speed  towards 
home. 

He  was  then  convinced  that  his  rider  had  been  thrown,  and 
went  rapidly  forward.  He  soon  found  the  fallen  man,  who 
lay  bleeding  and  senseless  upon  the  grass.  He  dismounted 
and  hastened  to  his  side.  He  thought  that,  though  stunned, 
there  was  yet  life  ;  and  dragging  him  to  a  mound,  he  put  under 
his  head  his  own  coat,  which  he  took  off  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  a  brook  near  by,  and  filling  his  hat  he  dashed  it 
over  the  face  of  the  fallen  man.     He  opened  a  vein  with  his 
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penknife,  which  caused  the  snfferer  to  reylYe,  and  after  bind- 
ing up  liis  arm,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  determined  to  go  for 
aid.  A  faint  "  God  bless  yon  "  had  come  marmaringlj  from 
the  lips  of  the  prostrate  Colonel,  who  again  closed  his  eyes 
with  a  deep  groan. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cora  had  occupied  herself  busily,  hoping 
soon  to  see  her  father  return  ;  but  having  sent  Judy  several 
times  to  the  gate  to  look  for  him,  and  she  having  as  often 
returned  with  an  account  of  seeing  nothing  but  '*  boys  and 
other  critters,"  Cora  determined  if  he  did  not  soon  come,  that 
she  would  mount  Robin,  and  go  and  meet  him.  She  looked 
often  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  that  had  there  ticked 
since  she  was  an  infant — ^and  counted  the  minutes  of  his  pro- 
longed absence.  She  went  frequently  to  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
and  eagerly  looked  for  him,  as  far  as  her  eyes  could  peer 
through  every  vista  where  she  fancied  he  might  have  gone. 

As  she  despairingly  seated  herself  on  her  return,  at  the  door 
of  the  piazza,  with  her  head  drooping  in  thought,  Judy  came 
from  over  a  corn-field  like  a  wild  goose  on  the  wing,  screaming 
as  she  came  up  the  steps,  "  I  saw  something  coming  down  the 
lane  that  looked  like  a  hearse,  Miss  Cory,  only  the  horses 
trotted  faster.  It  can't  be  your  pa,  can  it  ?  1  thought  I  saw 
somethin'  white  followin'  it,  and  I  run  as  fast  as  I  could  click  it. 
Lord,  the  grass-hoppers  bites  this  time  a  year  I" 

Cora  was  not  alarmed  by  Judy's  superstitious  imaginative 
vision,  but  talking  of  hearses  did  her  no  good,  and  she  jumped 
from  her  seat,  and  went  to  the  stable  for  Robin,  and  then  to 
her  chamber  for  her  riding-dress,  while  Judy  constantly  talked 
of  the  hearse,  which  soon  had  a  procession  attached  to  it. 
Sophy,  who  had  by  this  time  heard  of  Cora's  alarm  from  the 
gardener,  told  Judy  to  "  hold  her  tongue,"  "that  to  be  sure  she 
had  dreamed  herself  of  broken  lookmg-glasses,  and  seen  the  ants 
make  funerals  in  the  cupboards  for  a  week,  but  there  was  no 
use  scaring  folks." 

Cora  was  soon  on  her  pony,  cantering  out  of  the  avenue, 
when  she  met  on  the  road  a  team  containing  some  movable 
furniture,  and  probably  Judy's  "hearse,"  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  piano  on  a  cart.  She  followed  the  path  which  she  pre- 
sumed her  father  had  taken,  her  face  growing  whiter  every 
instant.  She  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  wood  before  she 
met  Rufua  Wilton — ^without  a  coat,  hurrying  towards  home. 
He  had   seen    something  fairy-like,  with  curls  floating  on 
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the  breeze,  in  the  distance,  and  preenmed  it  was  Cora,  and  now 
knew  that  it  was  her  father  that  he  had  left  on  the  grass. 
Terror  nearly  overwhelmed  her  when  she  met  Wilton.  He 
came  towards  her,  and  with  serions  earnestness  said,  while  he 
lifted  his  cap  :  "I  fear  that  yonr  father  is  hurt,  Miss  Cora/' — 
bat  as  he  observed  her  agitation,  added:  "  I  will  go  with  you 
to  bim — and  then  for  a  physician  and  aid." 

Cora  did  not  faint,  as  he  had  feared  she  would,  but  with  a 
quivering  lip  and  tearful  eyes,  bowed  assent,  and  rode  by 
the  side  of  Wilton  to  the  spot  where  her  father  lay  nearly 
insensible. 

Without  a  word,  the  young  man  lifted  her  from  the  saddle, 
and  as  he  took  her  hand,  said  tenderly,  ''  Don^t  be  too  much 
alarmed — ^loss  of  blood  makes  him  pale — ^he  has  been  thrown, 
but  will  recover,  I  think,  soon."  Cora  now  burst  into  tears, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  father.  The  young 
man  bent  over  her  for  an  instant,  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  as 
he  said,  "  I  hate  to  leave  you  here  ;"  then  raising  the  head  of 
the  Colonel  further  up  on  his  pillow,  without  another  word 
leaped  into  his  saddle  and  rode  rapidly  away. 

The  Colonel  seemed  to  know  that  Cora  was  beside  him, 
though  he  did  not  speak.  She  held  his  hand,  and  with  her 
handkerchief  wiped  the  blood  from  his  forehead.  While  she 
remained  in  suffering  anxiety  with  her  injured  parent,  in 
the  wood,  Wilton  had  procured  a  physician,  and  a  litter  on 
which  to  bear  him  homeward.  With  assistance,  he  lifted  the 
Colonel  onto  the  cot,  when  he  was  slowly  borne  to  his  cottage, 
ignorant  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  timely  aid  rendered. 
Wilton  then  returned  to  Cora.  *'  Will  you  ride  now  ?"  said 
he.  "I  wish  this  path  was  wide  eiiou^h  for  a  carriage, 
that  you  might  have  returned  with  less  fatigue.'*  The  party 
had  preceded  them,  and  Cora  saw  that  she  could  only  follow 
slowly  in  the  rear.  It  reminded  her  of  a  funeral,  and  having 
been  so  long  suffering  from  agitation,  she  now  trembled  violently, 
and  tottered  as  she  rose  to  seek  her  pony. 

"  You  will  feel  better  when  mounted,"  said  Wilton,  as  she 
leaned  upon  his  arm.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  pale  face, 
and  seemed  to  read  into  the  depths  of  hers,  as  he  added, 
"  God  knows  I  feel  for  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  show  little 
fortitude.  Now  give  me  your  hand,  and  I  will  ride."  Her 
little  foot  touched  the  palm  of  the  young  man's  hand,  when. 
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with  a  light  spring,  she  was  seated.  Wilton  having  arranged 
her  riding  skirt,  and  having  pat  the  reins  in  her  hand,  moanted 
his  own  horse,  and  they  proceeded  onward  together.  He  pur- 
posely lingered  that  the  litter  might  not  be  constantly  in  view, 
and,  with  silent  sympathy,  watched  Cora,  as  she  tried  to  bo 
calm,  and  to  nerve  herself  for  the  worst.  In  that  hoar  of 
sorrow  to  Cora,  Rnfos  Wilton  had  involuntarily  betrayed 
much  feeling,  and  though  the  tongues  of  each  had  been  for 
the  most  time  silent,  much  sympathy  had  been  revealed  in 
love's  more  expressive  language. 

The  murmuring  of  leaves,  and  summer's  soft  breath  had  had 
their  tranquilizing  power,  and  Cora  grew  composed  and  hope- 
ful. He  left  her  at  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  where  many  faces 
greeted  her,  drawn  by  cariosity  as  much  as  friendship  to  the 
scene. 

As  the  Colonel  was  carried  to  his  room,  Judy  blubbered 
audibly,  though  consoled  in  private,  on  the  affliction  that  had 
befallen  the  family,  in  the  thought  that  she  should  escape  his 
eyes  on  her^  when  she  set  the  dishes  crooked  on  the  table,  and 
did  other  little  things  that  "  warn't  gentlemen's  business  to  seo 
to."  On  the  whole,  she  thought,  if  it  would  be  more  lonely 
down  stairs,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  free  and  easy. 

Days  c^  intense  anxiety  were  passed  by  Cora  at  her  father's 
bedside,  while  hia  life  was  often  despaired  of.  He  was  for 
many  days  delirious,  and  his  situation  critical,  during  which  time 
Cora  hung  on  his  unconscious  words,  fearing  that  each  moment 
would  be  his  last.  She  grew  thin  and  pale  by  his  couch  of 
suffering,  and  allowed  no  one  but  herself  to  administer  to  his 
wants.  While  alone  with  him,  during  his  unconscious  hoors, 
and  thinking  how  desolate  she  would  be  if  deprived  of  her 
only  parent,  she  would  weep  in  bitter  anguish  ;  and  when  she 
prayed  for  his  recovery,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  spare  him 
to  her,  she  then  resolved,  and  vowed  in  her  own.  heart,  to 
devote  herself  to  him  the  remainder  of  her  days,  while  no 
sacrifice  that  she  could  niake,  should  be  too  great  for  his  hapr 
piness.  While  he  lay  so  pale  and  ill,  and  death  seemed  hover- 
ing near,  she  felt  that  she  had  done  little  for  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  all  the  world  to  her.  Cora  had  led  a  joyous  happy 
life  thus  far,  but  no  enjoyments  had  been  entirely  satisfying. 
Her  pets,  her  flowers,  her  books  and  music,  had  engrossed 
her,  but  always  with  vague  aspirations  after  higher  ends,  such 
as  should  give  some  aim  to  her  life,  and  peace  to  a  sensitive 
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conscience.  There  were  times  when  she  looked  with  earnest 
eyes  towards  Heaven.  She  songht  for  comfort  in  her  Bible, 
and  at  night  when  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  when 
the  early  birds  were  singing,  her  praise  went  up  with  the 
warbling  of  the  little  choristers  that  seemed  thus  to  bless 
their  great  Creator.  The  world  had  been  to  her  jet  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  her  heart  so  joyous,  that  she  could  not 
realize  that  life  could  be  ever  clouded,  and  looked  upon  the 
simile  that  called  this  world  a  "  vale  of  tears,"  as  but  a  poeti- 
cal fancy.  But  now  she  had  had  her  first  bitter  trial,  and 
grief  and  anxiety  bore  heavily  upon  her.  The  news  was 
finally  compaunicated  to  her  of  her  father^s  freedom  from 
danger.  She  wept  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  and  while  she 
thanked  God,  his  preserver,  she  invoked  His  blessing  on  him 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  his  life.  In  feel^le  accents 
the  invalid  talked  to  her  again  with  consciousness,  anti  made 
many  inquiries  relative  to  his  accident.  He  remembered 
nothing  but  his  horse's  fright  and  his  impending  danger, 
though  he  had  some  faint  recollection  of  receiving  assistance 
from  some  one.  He  told  Cora  that  he  felt  much  indebted  to 
the  person,  and  wished  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  see  him,  to 
acknowledge  personally  his  kindness.  Cora  did  not  then  dare 
to  tell  her  father  who  the  individual  was,  lest  the  information 
should  unpleasantly  excite  him  ;  but  thought  that  if  he  intro- 
duced himself,  his  prejudice  against  him  would  be  dissipated. 
So  when  her  father  again  mentioned  the  subject,  Cora  dis- 
patched a  note,  requesting  Mr.  Wilton,  Jr.  to  call  on  her 
father. 

Wilton  soon  after  received  the  lines  of  Cora  with  dubious 
satisfaction.  He  felt  the  embarrassment  of  calling  on  the 
Colonel  under  existing  circumstances,  but  as  aflfording  him  a 
chance  of  meeting  his  daughter,  the  matter  seemed  worth 
consideration.  He  thought  over  the  invitation,  and  though  he 
considered  the  grateful  acknowledgments  which  he  was  sum- 
'  moned  to  receive  a  superfluous  ceremony,  still  the  sick  chamber 
might  prove  the  vestibule  to  Cora's  boudoir.  So  he  resolved 
to  go  at  once  to  Villacora,  and  Judy  had  at  last  the  satisfac- 
tion of  admitting  the  young  man  that  she  had  scraped 
acquaintance  with  by  the  gate.  She  took  three  strides  down 
the  staircase  when  she  saw  him  coming  (and  there  was  little 
out  of  doors,  or  in,  that  she  didn't  see),  and  asked  him  to  walk 
in,  while  she  called  her  young  mistress.    She  looked  back 
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again  to  see  the  "heap  o'  hair,  and  qneer  big  eyes/'  that  at 
first  attracted  her,  and  then  8tratted  herself  back  uocon- 
scioasly,  to  see  if  she  could  carry  her  head  and  shonlders  as 
he  did.  She  liked  him,  for  some  reason,  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  "city  man,"  as  she  called  Mr.  Clarendon.  She  was 
alvrays  a  little  afraid  of  the  Colonel,  so  she  whispered  to  Cora 
to  come  down  stairs  and  see  somebody.  She  gave  a  sly  wink 
as  she  spoke.  Cora  was  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Wilton 
there,  and  greeted  him  with  fluttering  emotion.  Weariness 
and  watching  had  weakened  her  nerves,  and  the  pleasure  and 
"embarrassment  connected  with  his  visit  caused  her  pale  cheek 
to  flush,  and  her  lip  to  grow  tremulous  as  she  addressed  him. 
He  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and 
though  she  looked  to  him  bewitchingly  attractive,  her  paleness 
and  languor  affected  him  painfully.  It  seemed  to  him  a  cruel 
thing  that  she  should  fade  away  from  confinement.  So  Bufus 
thought  when  he  looked  upon  Cora's  lily  face,  though  he  did 
not  tell  her  of  his  sympathy,  but  briefly  questioned  her  respect- 
ing her  health. 

"  I  am  not  quite  well,''  Cora  answered  ;  and,  wicked  as  the 
thought  was,  Kufus  queried  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
that  the  old  Colonel  should  have  died  at  once,  than  to  have 
brought  so  much  weariness  and  watching  upon  her,  for  he  felt 
sure  that  she  would  not  need  a  protector,  if  he  lived  to  guard 
her  young  life.  The  parlor  where  they  sat  was  very  fragrant, 
for  Judy  liked  to  pick  flowers,  and  as  Miss  Cora  had  been  busy, 
she  had  filled  all  the  vases,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  odors 
which  both  seemed  to  appreciate,  as  they  leaned  together  over 
a  glass  of  fresh  roses  and  mignonnette. 

Cora's  cheek  had  now  stolen  a  blush  from  the  faintest»hued 
leaf — ^a  color  soft  as  the  pink  of  an  ocean  shell — while  she  felt 
resting  upon  her  face  the  eyes  that  told  more  admiration  than 
a  world  of  courtly  tongues  could  have  expressed — her  own, 
meanwhile,  busy  seemingly,  as  her  fingers,  with  the  little  green 
sprig  she  held.  He  did  not  ask  for  her  father — he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  existence — ^but  laid  back  his  head  of  chest- 
nut curls,  and  glanced  about  Cora's  home,  and  lastly  and 
earnestly  upon  her  sweet  self,  with  an  expression  that  spoke  of 
entire  happiness.  He  had  much  to  say  to  her — much  that  seemed 
important — yet  he  did  little  but  listen  to  the  gentle  girl,  "who 
told  him  how  she  longed  for  the  fresh  air,  and  her  old  rambles, 
while  he  heard  more  her  tones  than  her  words.    But  there 
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were  beantifiil  books  to  look  at  together,  and  pictures  of  en- 
grossing interest,  and  the  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
old  Lady  Livingston's  portrait  and  Cora's  young  face.  Then 
Wilton  was  drawn  into  a  dissertation  on  the  rare  old  paintings 
that  he  saw  in  Italy,  all  fading  in  his  mind  as  he  looked  upon 
the  young  face  before  him. 

"  When  are  you  coming  out  again  ?"  he  questioned.  "  Even 
the  birds  miss  you,  Miss  Cora.  I  can  find  another  and  sweeter 
path  than  the  one  we  took  through  the  wood,  when  you  fes- 
tooned your  dress  so  fantastically  with  burs.  Were  you  home 
late  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very.  Papa  doesn't  like  to  have  me  so  adventurous. 
He  thinks,  too" — Cora  now  colored  to  her  temples — "  that  I 
am  not  sufficiently  ceremonious  in  making  acquaintances." 

"  Why — who,  pray — should  have  introduced  us  ? — ^a  bobo- 
link or  a  squirrel  ?  It  was  as  natural  for  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted as  for  water  to  find  its  level.  I  may  flatter  myself 
too  much,  but  I  consider  it  a  special  Providence  that  we  should 
have  met,  and  that  the  interview  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
little  robin  that  would  have  left  a  helpless  family  but  for  your 
compassion.  Elderly  people,"  he  continued,  "have,  some- 
times, strange  notions  ;  but  if  your  father  would  like  the  intro- 
duction more  formally  made,  it  shall  be  done — only  come  to 
the  same  leafy  bower  for  the  occasion." 

Wilton  leaned-  forward  in  his  own  frank,  half-familiar  way, 
and  with  his  fascinating  smile,  archly  asked  for  Cora's  acquies- 
cence in  his  proposal. 

"  Papa  is  so  punctilious  1"  was  her  reply,  while  she  failed  to 
tell  him  that  that  was  not  all  the  reason  why  he  did  not  like 
her  to  take  long  rambles. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  half-laughing,  "  that  in  that 
thunder-shower,  when  you  was  promenading  with  a  gentleman 
who  does  not  seeto  to  be  very  weather-wise,  on  some  occasions, 
that  I  should  have  sent  you  my  card  before  presuming  to  offer 
you  assistance?" 

**  Oh,  how  did  you  get  home  ?"  said  Cora,  earnestly. 

"  Well  enough.  But  my  clothes  haven't  dried  since.  I 
had  a  fair  trial  of  the  Hydropathic  practice  that  night." 

"  But  where  did  you  procure  the  umbrella  ?"  questioned 
Cora.     '*Yon  had  none  when  we  met  you  at  first." 

"  No.  But  while  you  were  romancing,  I  was  looking  at  the 
clouds,  and  making  provision  for  you  ;   but  little  thanks  I 
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received  from  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  come  for  them  ;  and 
strange  as  he  may  think  it,  I  did  not  think  of  him  when  I  pro* 
cured  it." 

**  Yon  were  very  good,"  said  Cora,  smiling,  with  engaging 
sweetness. 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  more  opportunity  to  be  very 
good.  Miss  Cora,  but  without  suffering  to  yourself.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  selfish  a  matter  to  aid  you,  to  require  thanks." 

Wilton's  manner  was  playful,  but  there  was  an  under  cur* 
rent  of  feeling  discernible  to  Cora. 

"  Papa  wants  to  thank  you,"  said  she. 

"  Can't  he  do  it  through  his  daughter  1^  said  Wilton,  "  I 
am  a  little  awkward  on  such  occasions,  and  feel  altogether 
foolish  in  accepting  any  acknowledgments  at  all  for  a  service 
that  humanity  made  necessary.  Indeed,  Miss  Cora,  I  had  my 
private  reasons,  with  all  possible  respect  for  your  father,  Id 
calling  here  to^ay  ;  and  I  am  more  than  repaid  for  anything  I 
could  have  done  already.  Don't  drive  me  into  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  Tell  your  father  that  you  thanked  me,  and  I 
said  all  appropriate  things,  and  then,  you  know,  I  shall  not 
lose  one  of  the  moments  that  I  pri^  more  than  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation." 

As  Wilton  spoke,  his  brilliant  eyes  beamed  with  a  softer 
light  than  Cora  had  ever  seen  in  them.  His  tone  and  manner 
betrayed  his  reluctance  to  leave  her.  At  his  request,  Cora 
rose  and  went  to  the  piano,  but  her  song  was  tremulous,  and 
her  fingers  idly  performed  their  task  ;  conscious  of  this,  Cora 
invited  Wilton  to  go  with  her  for  some  grapes  for  her  father. 
After  procuring  a  basket,  they  went  into  the  conservatory, 
where  the  clusters  of  purple  fruit  hung  in  tempting  richnessw 
Here  Wilton  made  himself  useful,  and  asked  Cora  if  she  did 
not  think  him  *'very  good,"  a  commendation  which  he  felt 
much  inclined  to  laugh  at  her  for.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  largest,  most  luscious  bunches,  which  Cora  heaped 
up  with  care  for  the  invalid,  while  the  time  rapidly  passed, 
enlivened  by  the  chat  and  good  humor  of  the  Colonel's  visitor. 
After  the  grapes  were  all  culled,  and  Wilton  had  plucked 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  for  Cora,  they  then  wandered 
among  the  flower-beds,  where  each  bright  blossom,  in  emble- 
matical phrase,  furnished  a  tale  of  love  for  her  ear.  But  the 
winged  moments  flew  on  leaden  pinions  to  the  lonely  parent, 
who  had  ascertained  from  Judy  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman. 
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whom  he  presamed  to  be  the  one  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
wood.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  into  the  garden  to  Cora, 
to  bring  him  to  his  chamber. 

With  a  comical  sigh  Wilton  received  the  snmmons,  while  he 
looked  imploringly  at  Cora  ;  bat  she  told  him  that  her  father 
was  expecting  him,  and  hoped  he  wonld  go  up  to  see 
him. 

The  Colonel,  not  knowing  him,  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
upon  the  entrance  of  young  Wilton  ;  and  as  Cora  did  not 
pronounce  his  name  very  audibly,  he  was  long  puzzled  with 
the  sight  of  a  face  and  form  which  seemed  to  haunt  his  recol- 
lection. After  the  salutation  of  the  Colonel,  Wilton  seated 
himself  at  a  distance  from  the  bed  ;  where,  after  receiving  the 
coldly  expressed  thanks  of  the  former,  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  him,  he  bowed — not  stiffly,  for  that  he  could  not  do, 
but  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  say,  ''  You  are  performing  a 
very  idle  ceremony,  sir."  Wilton  then  looked  at  the  bed-cur- 
taiiis,  the  pictured  window-shades,  the  bottles  on  the  stand,  and 
lastly  on  the  somewhat  silvered  head  and  pale  face  that  so  scru- 
tinizingly  regarded  him.  They  then  conversed  on  indifferent 
topics  in  a  very  indifferent  manner  ;  but  each  moment  that  the 
Colonel  looked,  seemed  to  increase  his  interest  in  the  individual 
before  him.  The  room  was  darkened,  and  the  features  of 
Wilton  were  somewhat  indistinct  on  the  vision  of  the  Colonel. 
But  a  shutter  suddenly  unclosed,  when  they  were  fully  exhibited. 
The  blood  mounted  to  the  temples  of  the  sick  man.  Before 
him  was  vividly  portrayed  a  resemblance  of  one  he  could  never 
through  life  forget — ^the  once  brilliant  Bx)sa  Neville. 

The  air,  manner,  and  voice  seemed  also  to  bespeak  another. 
With  a  muttered  voice  he  said  : 

*'  Did  I  understand  aright,  sir,  your  name  to  be  Wells  ?'' 

**  My  name  is  Wilton,"  said  the  young  man,  audibly,  while 
he  looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  Colonel. 

''  I  was  much  mistaken — yet  I  might  have  known  it." 

Wilton  observed  the  change  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
coolness  on  the  part  of  their  families  flashed  across  his  mind 
suddenly  and  unpleasantly — his  pride  was  touched  by  his  situa- 
tion— ^he  felt  instantly  unwelcome. 

Immediately  rising,  he  said,  "  You  may  regret  your  sum- 
mons, sir,  since  the  light  has  revealed  me."  Then,  with  a  car- 
riage a  trifle  more  erect  than  when  he  entered,  he  made  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  head,  and  took  his  hat  to  go. 
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The  Colonel  hemmed,  and  said,  coldly,  "  I  would  not  be  nn- 
gratefol,  still,  sir," 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  young  man ;  while,  with 
hauteur  and  inaccessible  dignity,  he  awed  the  Colonel  into 
silence.  The  latter  instinctively  felt  that  his  risitor  was  not  one 
to  receive  ungracious  incivilities  or  words  of  heartless  import ; 
and  as  he  looked  again  upon  the  retreating  figure  and  lofty 
bearing  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  not  one  trace 
of  its  recent  sweetness  of  expression  lingered  in  his  face  ;  he 
was  now  more  like  his  father  than  the  mother  he  remembered 
80  well.  With  cool  civility  Bufus  Wilton  left  the  presence  of 
the  Colonel,  and  entered  the  parlor  where  Cora  had  retreated 
after  the  inaudible  introduction  she  had  made  between  her 
father  and  his  visitor.  She  saw  instantly  the  mood  of  the  lat- 
ter was  changed. 

She  had  waited  for  his  coming,  and  with  some  solicitude 
watched  the  result  of  his  visit. 

"  How  did  papa  seem  to  you  ?"  said  Cora. 

"  I  think  he  will  recover  speedily,"  said  Wilton.  A  slight 
expression  of  offended  pride  was  observable  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  spoke. 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  went  to  see  him  ?"  questioned  Cora, 
ingenuously. 

"  I  think  that  I  might  as  well  have  not  gone,"  replied  the 
young  man.     "  I  ought  to  have  ren^embered  his  prejudices." 

"  Were  they  exhibited  on  this  occasion?"  said  Cora,  with 
evident  pain. 

*'  Miss  Cora,  I  believe  I  possess  a  sad  temper — ^too  much 
sensitiveness,  perhaps,  on  some  occasions.  It  was  evident  to 
me  that  when  my  name  was  understood,  that  I  was  not  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  your  father.  I  could  not  be  an  intruder.  Yon 
see  my  position  ;  therefore,  I  am  also  forced  to  say,  good  bye 
to  you — now.  May  this  state  of  things  not  always  exist  1" 
Wilton's  expression  did  not  change,  but  he  pressed  Cora's  hand 
fervently  in  both  his  own,  as  he  bade  her  adieu. 

Cora  looked  grieved.  Rufus  Wilton  observed  it,  and  for  a 
moment  her  fingers  were  raised  to  his  lips  ;  the  next,  he  had 
left  the  cottage. 

Cora  returned  sadly  to  her  father's  room.  She  found  him 
awake,  and  somewhat  excited.  He  called  his  daughter  to  come 
and  sit  beside  him.  She  obeyed,  and  discovered  that  his  fever 
had  risen  sensibly  since  she  had  left  him. 
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"  I  suppose  Mr.  Wilton  is  gone/'  said  he.  "  I  am  shocked 
to  find  that  he  was  the  gentleman  who  aided  me  when  I 
fell." 

"  Why  shocked,  papa  ?'' 

''How  little  you  know,  child,  of  the  state  of  ^things  that 
render  sach  an  obligation  unpleasant.'' 

"  Is  it  not  better  to  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

**  We  are  not  bound  to  forgive  Satan  himself." 

"  Oh,  dear  papa  I" 

''  Would  you  have  me  make  friends  with  a  wolf  that  had 
eaten  my  child  7  I  don't  know  this  young  Wilton.  He  treated 
my  civilities  with  haughtiness — insolence — Cora." 

"  It  does  not  seem  like  him  to  do  so,"  said  Cora,  mildly. 

"  It  is  very  much  like  him,  if  he  is  a  Wilton.  His  bearing 
was  like  a  lord,  when  he  fancied  himself  unwelcome." 

"  You  sent  for  him,  dear  papa." 

"  I  never  sent  for  a  Wilton,  Cora." 

'^  Still,  papa,  he  is  the  one  who  almost  saved  your  life.  I  can 
never  forget  how  kind  he  was  to  you.  He  ought  not  to  have 
left  here  pained  and  slighted." 

"  Slighted  1  Cora.  You  cannot  slight  snch  a  man  as  that. 
You  can  only  meet  him  on  equal  ground.  That  is  why  I  feel 
it — ^he  has  the  advantage  of  me.  His  pride  I  cannot  break — 
I  see  that  in  his  eye — but  the  time  will  come  when  no  Wilton 
shall  own  a  foot  of  my  father's  premises." 

''  Oh  I  papa,  do  not  think  so  much  of  wealth.  Could  I  only 
see  your  spirit  softened,  your  pride  quelled,  it  would  be  worth 
more  to  me  than  expectations  of  future  inheritance." 

"  You  are,  as  Byron  says,  Cora, — 

*  A  precious  Jadge— shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear.* 

Darken  the  room,  my  daughter,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep." 

Cora  kissed  her  father,  and  closed  the  shutters,  then  retreated 
to  a  small  recess  by  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
flower  garden. 

The  yellow  beams  of  an  October  sun  shone  through  the 
lattice.  She  looked  at  the  brown  and  crimson  leaves  as  they 
fell  noiselessly  to  the  earth,  and  thought  how  short  the  time 
had  been  since  she  had  loved  to  rustle  them  along,  and  watch 
the  little  whirlwinds  that  carried  them  circling  around. 
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The  atmosphere  was  mild  and  hazy,  such  a  delicious  day  as 
aatamn  only  affords,  tranquil  and  soft  as  Eve  might  have 
enjoyed  in  golden  Eden. 

The  most  gorgeous  flowers  were  blooming,  though  they  lent 
little  perfume  to  the  air.  Cora  looked  admiringly  upon  the  rows 
of  brilliant  dahlias  and  gay  artemisias,  from  the  most  superb 
orange  to  every  hue  of  red  and  purple.  Fading  flowers  were 
also  lying  about,  drooping  from  their  crumbling  stalks,  their 
seeds  dropping  plentifully,  making  Cora  think  of  old  Goody, 
and  wondering  if  she  had  gathered  in  her  harvest  of  flower 
seeds,  and  she  wished  that  she  had  time  to  collect  some  for  her. 
Then  her  eye  rested  on  the  blended  hues  of  the  maple-grove, 
and  from  thence  to  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  sumach,  now  bril- 
liant as  the  pomegranate  in  its  prime,  as  they  hnng  like  clusters 
of  coral  from  their  still  green  branches.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  Cora  had  been  much  in  the  open  air,  and  her  health  had 
suffered  from  the  confinement.  Like  many  fond  parents, 
Colonel  Livingston  was  a  selfish  one.  He  was  unhappy  unless 
his  idol  was  ever  in  sight,  forgetting  that  her  delicate  frame  re- 
quired its  usual  invigorating  exercise,  and  she  was  so  self-sacri- 
ficing that  to  her  own  health  she  was  indifferent,  while  she 
could  make  her  father  comfortable  and  happy.  The  Colonel 
roused  from  a  short  nap,  and  missed  his  daughter,  and  re- 
proached her  for  leaving  him.  He  was  in  an  irritable  mood,  and 
dissatisfied  with  everything.  Cora  tried  to  indulge  his  whims, 
and  in  her  serene  patience,  like  one  of  earth's  angels,  ministered 
to  each  want. 

Sophy  had  made  his  gruel  too  salt,  and  Judy,  he  said, 
"  made  such  a  constant  noise,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep  since  morning."  This  Cora  did  not  deny,  although  she  had 
sent  her  out  of  the  house  after  Mr.  Wilton  left,  lest  she  should 
disturb  her  father.  Still  it  was  Judy  who  was  in  fault,  who, 
with  all  her  misdemeanors,  was  not  always  as  guilty  as  she 
was  esteemed.  Cora  knew  her  father  to  be  a  disappointed,  and 
now  a  suffering  man,  and  unweariedly  endeavored  to  calm  his 
turbulence  of  feeling.  She  finally,  by  singing  his  favorite  songs, 
lulled  him  into  a  calm  slumber,  and  feeling  languid  and  sad, 
from  various  causes,  sunk  beside  his  pillow,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
By  the  haggard  face  of  the  invalid  lay  the  head  of  the  youth- 
ful watcher,  buried  in  its  waves  of  gold — a  careless  and  beau- 
tifal  picture.  Her  countenance  was  calm  and  peaceful,  though 
looking  a  little  flushed  and  wearied.  Sleep  gave  almost  infantSe 
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grace  to  her  attitnde,  as,  with  one  arm  thrown  upward,  she 
breathed  like  a  tired  child.  While  father  and  daughter  thas 
slept,  she  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  as  she  rested  on  his  pil- 
low, Mr.  Clarendon  arrived  at  Yillacora  on  a  visit  to  the 
Colonel,  to  whom  he  had  been  faithful  and  attentive  during  his 
illness. 

He  had  rarely  waited  for  admittance,  but  generally  came  to 
the  door  of  his  bedroom,  where  he  was  ever  a  welcome  visitor. 
He  now,  as  usual,  came  up  stairs,  and  finding  the  door  ajar, 
walked  lightly  in.  The  situation  of  Cora  and  her  father  star- 
tled Mr.  Clarendon,  who  at  first  retreated,  but  observing  their 
slumber  sound,  was  tempted  to  approach  the  fair  sleeper.  He 
came  nearer — she  did  not  stir — the  Colonel  breathed  heavily. 
The  visitor  raised  one  light  curl  from  her  cheek,  and  stood 
enchanted  with  her  loveliness.  Soon  a  smile  played  about  her 
mouth,  while  her  muslin  drapery  rose  and  fell  with  the  now 
hurried  breath  that  seemed  to  agitate  her  bosom.  Both  arms 
are  now  raised,  and  twined  above  her  head,  while  her  red, 
parted  lips  are  crimson  as  the  rose  she  wears  in  her  hair.  And 
this  fair  young  girl,  he  thought,  so  perfect  in  repose,  he  would 
make  his  wife.  As  he  stood  admuing  the  unconscious  Cora,  a 
sigh  escaped  her — then  came  a  low,  soft  whisper — he  bent  his 
ear — she  murmured  the  name  of  Wilton.  Mr.  Clarendon  turned 
and  went  below  stairs,  and  thence  into  the  parlor. 

He  was  not  a  believer  in  dreams,  generally,  but  his  own  ears 
had  not  deceived  him — Cora  had  breathed  a  stranger's  name — 
was  it  that  of  the  sportsman?  Soon  after  Cora  awoke  refreshed. 
She  had  had  sweet  visions  of  happiness,  and  so  young  a  heart 
needs  little  to  awaken  joy.  She  believed  that  her  father  would 
feel  diflferently,  when  he  recovered,  towards  her  young  friend. 
Judy  had  been  to  tell  her  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  arrival,  and  also 
of  his  **  peeking  at  her,  when  she  was  asleep,"  which  Cora 
could  not  believe  ;  Judy  having  stood  all  the  time  in  the  door- 
way, behind  a  fire-screen. 

So  Cora  went  down  to  greet  him,  and  to  ask  him  up  stairs. 
But  Mr.  Clarendon  detained  her,  while  he  jestingly  alluded  to 
her  "talking  in  her  sleep,"  which  he  said  had  afforded 
him  much  amusement,  and  attracted  his  attention  into  her 
father^s  room,  where  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  only  been, 
but  had  watched  her  a  full  hour.  "  Now,"  he  continued,  more 
jealous  than  he  liked  to  own,  "  you  had  better  make  a  full  con- 
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fession  of  all  yon  have  been  dreaming  about,  to  keep  me  from 
exposing  all  I  have  heard/' 

Cora  was  teased,  and  somewhat  alarmed,  lest  in  her  sleep  she 
had  said  something  foolish,  and  was  really  vexed  that  their  yisi- 
tor  should  have  dared  to  intrude  at  such  a  moment,  while  she 
was  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

She  showed  her  annoyance  and  embarrassment  evidently, 
which  the  more  excited  Mr.  Clarendon  to  cqptinue  to  rally  her, 
and  when  he  in  a  whisper  told  her  that  he  had  learned  the  name 
of  "the  sportsman"  from  her  own  lips  while  asleep,  Cora's 
face  crimsoned  deeply.  She  felt  that  the  tale  of  Clarendon  was 
now  true,  for  she  knew  that  while  she  was  slumbering  on 
her  father's  pillow,  that  in  dreaming  fancy  she  was  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  grapes  in  the  arbor  were  not  yet  half  picked. 

In  vain  Cora  begged  Mr.  Clarendon  to  go  up  stairs  to 
her  father.  He  felt  that  he  had  now  some  clue  to  her  secret, 
and  he  wished  to  know  how  formidable  a  rival  he  had  to  com- 
bat, and  how  strong  a  hold  he  had  on  the  heart  of  Cora.  But 
when  she  told  him  that  Mr.  Wilton  had  just  called  on  her 
father,  and  that  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  Colonel's 
life,  he  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  more  than  ever  excited 
to  win  the  prize,  spurred  on  by  competition.  And  as  Cora  had 
been  unusually  kmd  to  him  since  she  had  declined  receiving 
his  addresses,  he  had  at  least  as  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society — now  that  she  felt  that  all  was  understood 
between  them. 

Still  his  aim  was  steady,  and  his  course  as  politic  as  if 
stronger  demonstration  evinced  his  preference.  He  was  more 
than  ever  in  the  society  of  the  Colonel  and  none  the  less  in  the 
good  will  of  the  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  There  waa  a  langhtng  deTll  In  hli  meer, 
That  caused  emotioDB  both  of  rage  and  fear.*' 

^(  T  OBSERVED,"  said  Mr.  Roger  Wilton  to  his  son,  "  that 

X  a  note  came  to  yon  this  morning  from  Livingstones.  Pray 
what  can  be  the  matter  ?  Are  yon  consnlting  physician  in  his 
case  ?  Your  experiment  in  surgery  to-day  must  have  earned 
yon  a  diploma.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  to  have  spilled  any 
of  his  blood.  He  must  have  deplored  it.  Pray  what  was  it 
made  of?" 

"  You  are  satirical,  and  I  am  unequal  to  a  tilt  with  you,  sir. 
I  am  contented  with  my  efforts,  and  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  slight  service  I  rendered  an  injured  man." 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  all  lives  are  worth 
saving." 

"  There  is  little  time  to  inquire  into  a  man's  estimated  value 
with  his  neighbors,  when  his  life  is  at  stake  ;  and  if  the  huma- 
nity exercised  depended  on  their  favorable  opinion,  their  situa- 
tion might  be  somewhat  critical,"  replied  the  son,  coolly. 

"  It  might  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  rid  the  world  of  some 
of  its  exci-escences,  and  well,  also,  to  take  wider  views  of 
benevolence — to  think  of  general  as  well  as  individual  good.  In 
this  case,  you  did  infinite  service.  But  for  this  accident  your 
medical  skill  might  have  never  been  known  ;  but  I  trust  that 
in  your  hot  pursuit,  you  did  not  founder  your  steed,  or  trample 
on  a  defenceless  goose  that  might  have  left  a  motherless  brood." 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  I  did  to-day  more  good  than  evil ;  at 
least,  I  meant  to." 

**  Disinterestedly,  of  course  I  Am  happy  to  hear  that  there 
is  some  prospect  of  grafting  some  of  the  Livingston  stock  on- 
to our  family  tree.  This  is  one  way  to  settle  a  lawsuit.  Am 
glad  to  hear,  too,  that  you  are  so  accommodating  to  my  lord's 
views.  But  are  .you  sure  that  the  compromise  can  be  amicably 
settled  ?" 
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"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if  I  am  too 
fresh  to  understand  you.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  be  as  accom- 
plished an  intriguer  as  my  father  could  wish.  At  present,  I 
only  know  enough  to  be  governed  by  my  inclinations." 

Rufus  Wilton  despised  any  covert  insinuations  ;  his  own  dis- 
position was  open  and  frank,  and  sarcasm  and  ill-nature  annoyed 
him.  He  rose  to  leave  the  apartment,  but  the  entrance  of 
Uncle  Peter,  with  his  broad,  good-humored  face,  prevented  him. 
The  latter  presented  an  entire  contrast  to  his  pale,  sarcastic 
brother. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Quick  to  your  traps 
and  rigging,  Bufe.  We  are  all  going  to  the  Captain's  this 
evening." 

''I  intended  reminding  you  of  the  engagement,"  said  the 
elder  Wilton  ;  "and  it  would  gratify  me,  my  son,  to  see  you 
civil  to  his  daughter,  instead  of  wasting  your  time  on  a  girl  not 
worth  a  farthing." 

"  I  am  engaged,"  said  Rufus  Wilton,  shortly. 

"I  trust  that  your  engagements  can  be  set  aside,  without 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  state.  A  good  day  for  a  bite  f 
Are  you  on  the  scent  for  a  partridge,  or  some  flaxen  ringlets 
under  a  sun-bonnet  ?  I  should  think  a  young  man,  with  your 
education  and  foreign  culture  (here  Mr.  Wilton  sneered), 
would  look  a  little  to  money  in  a  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  curls 
you  can  find  on  any  poodle." 

"  Which  poodle  ringlets  I  could  certainly  find  in  abundance 
at  neighbor  Sapp's.  My  engagements  are  my  own,  of  whatever 
nature  ;  and  I  consider  it  proper,  and  not  disrespectful,  to  say, 
that  if  you  and  Captain  Sapp  anticipate  any  connection  of  your 
pecuniary  interests  through  my  marriage  with  his  daughter, 
that  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment." 

"  Rufe,"  said  Uncle  Peter,  *'  you  are  rash,  my  boy.  Take 
a  wife  aa  coolly  as  you  would  procure  a  cat,  both  will  get 
wonted.  Come  with  us,  my  boy.  The  pups  ain't  all  at  home, 
some  have  gone  to  Cuby  for  their  health — what  haven't  died  in 
fits  ;  a  pretty  trick  you  served  me  last  summer,  what  between 
the  girl  and  the  dog  I  liked  to  have  had  a  fit  myself.  Look 
here,  young  man,  I  have  a  private  word  for  you."  Here 
Uncle  Peter  whispered  audibly.  "  I'll  court  her  a  leetle  for 
you,  though  I  do  see  more  sugar  casks  than  women." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Rufus,  his  good  humor  restored, 
"  that  you  have  been  a  veteran  under  the  banner  of  Cupid. 
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I    grant   70a    the    honor   70a  have  tendered  me,  a  clear 
field." 

"  Let  him  off,  Roger,  I'll  take  care  of  the  lad7 — all  in  the 
famil7,  Rafe."  Uncle  Peter  made  a  sqnint  which  he  meant 
to  be  qoizzicaL  bnt  being  natnrall7  cross-e7ed,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  going  into  an  epileptic  spasm. 

"  I  sappose,"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  senior,  *'  the  affair  must 
be  got  throngh  with  or  without  the  70ung  gentleman/' 

'*  B7  ginger  1"  said  Uncle  Peter,  picking  up  his  cane  and 
shell-bowed  specs,  "  West  India  trade  is  clear.  Hornets  and 
scorpions  I  how  her  e7es  snap,  like  hornbugs,  or  a  cat's  back 
a  dark  night ;  bnt  them  pups — how  I  hate  'em  I,  old  Sam's 
son-in-law,  rising  o'  fift7  1  but  who  knows  it  ?  Wasn't  raised 
in  these  parts — adopted  down*east,  where  codfish  grows. 
Firm  '  Wilton  and  Sapp,'  West  India  Merchants.  Curculios 
and  fireflies  I  A  bachelor's  life  is  a  mean  one  ;  'tain't  living, 
it  ain't  respectable." 

So  Uncle  Peter  ruminated  on  his  wa7  to  Captain  Sapp's, 
his  dignified  brother  following  in  the  rear.  Miss  Sall7  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  though  disappointed  at  the  absence 
of  the  junior  member  of  the  famil7.  The  gorgeousness  of  her 
dress  was  now  fated  to  alone  bedizen  the  e7es  of  the  admiring 
Uncle  Peter.  Even  her  retinue  of  negroes  were  dressed  in 
uniform,  with  7ellow  kilts  and  bandanna  turbans,  each  with  a 
bunch  of  peacock  feathers  to  brandish  over  the  table,  now 
loaded  with  imported  delicacies ;  but  as  others,  who  more 
awaken  our  interest,  have  no  share  in  the  feast,  we  will  leave 
the  supper  partv. 

Rufas  Wilton  was  relieved  b7  the  departure  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  and  hoped  his  decisive  remarks  would  close  all 
further  matrimonial  speculations  for  him.  The  season  was 
approaching  when  he  had  anticipated  passing  the  winter  in 
New  York,  but  his  present  passion  for  Cora  made  him  indiffe- 
rent to  aught  else.  He  wandered  over  the  grounds  of 
the  Park,  until  he  reached  the  monuments  under  the  wil- 
lows. 

As  he  sat  down  upon  a  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Livingstok,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  his  mother's 
destin7.  She  came  before  his  imagination  voung  and  beautiful ; 
for  so  had  she  been  pictured  to  him,  and  he'  now  wondered  if 
he  should  ever  find  her  grave. 

He  took  from  his  waistcoat  a  small  box  of  wrought  silver, 
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inlaid  with  pearl,  which  he  had  recentlj  fouud  among  some 
neglected  rubbish.  It  contained  such  trifling  mementoes  of 
friendship  as  young  girls  sometimes  prize.  A  little  gold  heart 
rolled  in  cotton,  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  box,  suspended  from 
a  short  chain,  which,  from  its  length,  be  imagined  she  might 
have  clasped  about  her  throat.  Trinkets  of  different  work- 
manship lay  beside  it  ;  but  what  was  of  most  interest  to  him 
was,  a  ring  set  with  a  brilliant  diamond.  Upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ring  he  found  the  letters  e.  l.  and  r.  n.  en- 
graved. 

He  placed  this  npon  his  little  finger,  and  prized  it  as  a  relic 
of  inestimable  value.  He  believed  it  to  have  been  one  worn 
by  his  mother.  Among  these  treasures  was  a  long,  beautiful 
curl  of  chestnut  hair,  entwined  with  a  shorter  lock  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  latter  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  hair  of 
his  father,  and  he  was  confident  from  the  length  and  beauty 
of  the  former  tress,  that  it  came  from  the  head  of  his  mother. 
He  still  kept  these  relics  in  the  little  silver  box,  and  treasured 
them  as  above  price.  He  now  sat  long  on  the  tombstones, 
while  he  re-examined  them,  falling  meanwhile  in  a  deep 
reverie. 

The  last  of  October  had  approached.  It  was  the  Indian 
summer,  when  the  air  was  serene,  and  scarce  a  breath  lifted  a 
dying  leaf  from  the  tallest  tree-top,  while  the  sun  was  going 
down  a  blood  red  ball,  behind  its  misty  yellow  veil — an  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  our  sky  in  autumn  when  the  forest  leaves  die, 
as  the  dolphin  yields  his  breath  in  his  brightest  hues.  The 
evening  was  so  soft,  Wilton  felt  its  influence,  and  he  was  long 
inclined  to  meditate  while  he  sat  on  the  stones  beneath  the 
willows.  He  here  resolved  that  at  no  distant  time  he  would 
demand  of  his  father  a  full  explanation  of  the  mystery  attend- 
ing his  mother's  fate,  also  sift  to  the  bottom  the  causes  of 
her  elopement  from  her  home.  It  was  an  agonizing  thought 
to  him,  that  she  might  be  suffering,  while  he  was  living 
in  comfort  and  affluence.  He  took  from  his  finger  the 
ring  which  he  had  found,  and  examined  again  the  initials. 
He  knew  many  who  bore  the  same.  He  thought  of  the  old 
walnut  desk,  in  his  father's  private  apartment,  always  so 
securely  locked.  He  remembered  that  he  once  saw  the  latter, 
when  he  deemed  himself  alone,  take  a  miniature  from  one  of 
its  drawers,  wipe  the  dust  from  the  ivory,  and  return  it  to  its 
hiding-place  without  emotion.     He  was  then  a  boy.    Bat  he 
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had  since  seen  him  lock  the  secret  drawer  where  he  placed  it,  and 
fasten  the  desk ;  then,  to  be  sure  of  the  safety  of  his  possessions, 
retorn  and  try  the  security  of  the  lock  that  guarded  them. 
Young  Wilton  thought  of  the  bearing  of  these  things  upon 
his  mother's  history  ;  but  had  any  individual  detracted,  to  his 
knowledge,  from  his  father's  honor,  he  would  have  quickly 
resented  the  affront.  The  doubt  that  harassed  his  mind ' 
respecting  the  honorable  course  of  his  parent  made  him  the 
more  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  as  time  added  dignity  to 
his  stature  and  bearing,  rumors  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
boy,  were  silenced  in  presence  of  the  man.  He  deplored  the 
inefficacy  of  search,  such  as  he  had  privately  made,  having  not 
one  thread  on  which  to  guide  him  in  ascertaining  her  fate.  He 
had  little  knowledge  of  his  mother's  relations,  excepting  that 
her  family  had  come  from  Yirginia,  and  that  she  had  a  brother 
in  India,  who  considered  him  now  his  prot4gS,  and  his  future 
heir.  At  stated  periods,  he  had  received,  from  boyhood, 
liberal  sums  of  money  from  his  wealthy  bachelor  relative,  and 
he  hoped,  at  some  future  day,  to  see  him.  He  had  often 
written  him  respecting  his  mother,  but  had  never  received  any 
satisfactory  reply.  The  little  box  was,  therefore,  all  he  pos- 
sessed that  was  associated  with  her,  and.  he  kept  it,  as  a 
talisman.  Gold  or  jewels  from  the  richest  diadem  could  not 
have  bought  it.  As  evening  came  on,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  where,  as  his  father  and  uncle  had  gone  out,  he  re- 
mained alone. 

Here  all  was  old-fashioned  splendor  and  comfort.  The 
furniture  was  antique,  and  richly  carved.  The  old  desk  was 
there,  which  for  years  he  had  longed  to  open.  The  cottage  of 
Yillacora  was  visible  from  the  windows,  in  the  distance.  He 
thought  of  Cora,  as  he  looked  forth  from  them,  and  marvelled 
that  a  being  once  loved  could  ever  become  an  object  of  indif- 
ference. But  his  father's  nature  had  been  always  a  mystery^ 
and  his  characteristics  more  than  ever  puzzled  him,  when  he 
thought  of  her  who  had  abandoned  him  so  early  in  their 
married  life,  in  the  spring-time  of  her  loveliness,  leaving  behmd 
her  the  only  child,  and  that  an  infant. 
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CHAPTER   XV: 


The  bleak  wind  wblatles— snow  showers  fEtr  and  near. 

Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground  ; 
Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and  cold  and  drear, 

Winter  stalks  In,  with  flroaen  mantle  bound. 

Mbs.  NoBTOir. 

THE  antnmnal  season  had  passed,  with  its  sunny  days  and 
mellow  inflaences.  The  bright  tinted  leaves  had  fallen, 
their  color  had  faded,  and  now  wore  the  daskj  hue  that  pre- 
cedes their  state  of  cmmbling  decay,  and  were  being  scattered 
and  strewn  by  the  desolating  winds  of  winter,  which  already 
blew  through  the  naked  branches. 

The  birds  that  Cora  loved  had  deserted  their  leafless  homes 
for  a  more  genial  sky ;  but  if  she  sighed  for  her  woodland 
favorites,  her  own  blithesome  song  was  no  less  merry  in  their 
absence.  Her  father's  recovery  had  given  her  fresh  spirits, 
and  in  her  happy,  but  quiet  home,  she  found  amusement  enough 
to  wile  away  the  rainiest  or  most  gloomy  day.  She  loved 
winter — ^its  clear,  sunny  mornings,  when  through  the  frosted 
panes  she  could  look  out  upon  the  sparkling  snow,  or  diamond 
gemmed  branches  that  rattled  in  the  north  wind,  like  thou- 
sands of  jewels,  against  the  window-panes.  She  loved  the 
sound  of  the  sleigh-bells,  as  they  went  merrily  by  ;  and  at 
noonday  to  see  the  eaves  drip,  in  the  beaming  sunshine  that 
melted,  at  last,  the  rainbow-hued  icicles.  And  well,  too,  she 
loved  the  long  winter  evenings,  with  the  cheerful  hearth  blaze 
and  brilliantly  lighted  fireside  ;  when,  after  making  her  father 
comfortable  with  his  slippers,  his  arm-chair,  his  newspaper, 
and  specs,  she  sat  with  him  with  her  work  or  book,  sometimes 
at  his  side,  and  often,  like  a  child,  by  his  knee.  And  although 
Judy  had  been  ever  a  troublesome  comfort,  still  she  had 
become  attached  to  her,  and  she  liked  to  hear  her  merry  song 
about  the  house,  and  to  see  her  black  eyes  dance  at  the 
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prospect  of  any  new  amusement,  sach  as  Cora  ^generously 
afforded  her  in  the  way  of  cracking  hickory  nuts,  making 
molasses  candy  at  evening,  or  hangfhg  up  her  blue  stocking  at 
Christmas.  Cora  did  not  forget  that  Judy  was  still  but  a 
child,  and  loved  childish  things,  if  she  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  go  out  so  early  to  service.  And  Cora  was  repaid 
for  her  thoughtfulness  of  Judy,  for  the  young  heart  that  beat 
with  joy  at  some  promised  amusement,  never  forgot  the  kind- 
ness of  her  young  mistress  ;  and  as  she  grew  older  she  mani- 
fested her  gratitude  in  many  pleasant  ways,  that  encouraged 
Cora  that  Judy  was  not  a  bad  child  after  all  her  pranks  and 
mischief. 

Wrapped  to  the  ears  in  furs,  Cora  traversed  the  frosty 
roads,  and  through  by-paths,  and  over  hedges,  either  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  keen  air,  or  for  the  comfort  of  some  old  or 
young  body  that  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  make  comfortable. 
And  then,  too,  the  neighbors  came  in  often  at  night ;  and  no 
time  seemed  better  for  a  chat  than  after  she  had  returned  from 
her  walk,  her  spirits  exhilarated,  and  her  cheek  glowing  with 
exercise  and  the  wtnter^a  cold. 

Old  Goody  had  grown  stiff,  since  December  came  in,  not- 
withstanding Corals  poppy-rum,  which  one  of  the  neighbors 
showed  her  how  to  make  for  the  old  woman,  and  the  most  she 
could  do  was  to  tie  up  her  flower-seeds  for  the  next  spring, 
which  season  she  had  known  would  "  sartain  be  her  last "  for 
at  least  ten  years.  The  old  yellow  cat  didn't  mind  her  groan- 
ing, but  purred  away  at  her  feet  as  soothingly  as  in  her  more 
frolicking  kitten  days.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  her 
peaceful  habits,  she  had  a  way  of  raising  her  back  when  Frisk 
came  in,  but  her  bump  of  self-esteem  being  seemingly  here 
located,  it  was  not  strange  that  she  made  some  demonstration 
o^  her  consequence,  considering  that  Frisk  took  airs  upon 
hnnself  for  so  small  a  dog,  whatever  his  situation  in  life. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  more  than  ever  attentive  to  the  Colonel, 
while  his  visits  had  become  essential  to  his  happiness ;  and 
Cora  sometimes  saw,  with  apprehension,  that  devotion  from 
the  same  source  to  herself  was  also  gratifying  to  him.  These 
visits  had  not  escaped  notice  either  in  town  or  country,  and 
Cora  was  pronounced  by  niany  the  affianced  bride  of  their  visi- 
tor ;  but  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Clarendon  had  even 
distantly  approached  the  subject  of  love  or  marriage  to  Cora, 
though  he  spared  no  effort  to  win  her  favor. 
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She  was  grateful  to  him  for  cheering  her  father  daring  his 
still  feeble  health,  and  was  blind  to  the  aim  that  prompted  the 
kindness.  She  saw  not  that  he  was  restless  and  dissatisfied 
daring  his  evening  visits  at  the  cottage,  until  she  took  her  seat 
by  the  hearth,  and  her  playfulness  cast  its  wonted  charm  over 
their  circle  ;  for  he  did  not  outwardly  betray  his  impatience. 
With  the  same  avidity  he  sought  the  chess-board  for  a  game 
with  her  father  ;  and  though  he  never  omitted  the  kind  word, 
or  more  flattering  look,  to  herself,  the  Colonel  seemed  the  object 
of  his  visits. 

At  his  earnest  request,  Cora  occasionally  consented  to  take 
a  sleigh-ride  with  him  ;  and  never  did  Louis  Clarendon  enjoy 
more  pure  happiness  than  when,  after  sheltering  her  so  carefully 
beneath  the  robes  that  not  a  breath  of  cold  could  chill  her,  he 
took  under  the  wing  of  his  protection  the  delicate  being  that 
he  would  shield  through  life.  He  loved  to  watch  her  blue  eyes, 
lit  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  winter's  sun,  and  the  bloom  that  the 
frosty  air  brought  to  her  cheeks  and  lips.  The  arch  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  no  purer  than  the  radiance  of  the  first,  and  the 
golden  sunbeams  of  no  warmer  tint  than  the  hair  which  played 
on  the  cold  north  wind. 

Cora  protested  that  so  much  care  was  needless,  and  that  her 
feet  were  not  in  such  constant  danger  of  freezing,  though  she 
was  often  grateful  for  his  attention  to  little  Frisk,  who  kept 
losing  himself  in  snow-banks  ;  though  this  accommodating 
spirit,  manifested  by  taking  him  in  the  sleigh,  was  never  ex- 
hibited to  anything  less  human  than  Cora's  little  dog. 

One  beautiful  moonlight  night,  when  the  atmosphere  was  so 
very  still  and  cold,  that  not  a  breath  seemed  to  stir  the  trees 
that  sparkled  Jbrilliantly — when  fairies  seemed  to  have  been  at 
work  making  crystal  kingdoms  of  pearl  and  silver,  and  every- 
where the  eye  was  enchanted  with  the  glittering  sheen-^^ 
such  a  night,  Mr.  Clarendon  invited  Cora  to  take  a  ride  with 
him.  She  at  first  declined  the  request,  for  her  father  had 
stirred  up  more  vigorously  the  bright  blazing  embers,  while 
with  a  "  whew  I"  and  a  shrug,  as  he  came  in,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Very  cold  !"  and  hung  the  thermometer  outside  ;  while 
Sophy,  the  gardener,  and  Judy,  gathered  themselves  closer 
over  the  kitchen  stove,  the  former- having  brought  the  milk 
out  of  the  cupboard,  and  neared  the  buckwheaf-pan  to  the  fire, 
BO  that  the  batter  might  rise  for  breakfast ;  while  Judy  said, 
putting  her  eyes  and  nose  in,  that  "  it  was  ri&.  enough  now,  and 
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that  it  better  be  baked  before  it  froze  stiffer  thaa  the  ice-pond." 
All  these  domestic  reports  made  the  evening  seem  to  Cora,  as 
Jamie  said  that  it  was,  "  oncommon  cold  f  but  after  looking 
out  upon  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  night,  the  glittering  icicles 
that  sparkled  in  the  moonbeams,  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
the  brilliant  northern  lights  that  shot  up  their  rays  from  the 
horizon,  Cora  could  no  longer  refuse. 

After  an  out-door  observation  by  the  Colonel  also,  and  a 
qnicker  coming  in,  while  he  banged  the  door,  and  stamped  his 
snowy  boots,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  sleigh-ride, 
thinking  that  if  Mr.  Clarendon  proposed  it,  it  must  be  a  judi- 
cious movement.  So  Cora  ran  to  her  chamber  with  unusual 
satisfaction  to  dress  herself,  for  she  greatly  enjoyed  a  sleigh-ride, 
and  was  not  fastidious  about  her  company. 

Jtf  r.  Clarendon's  late  silence  regarding  his  old  attachment  and 
hopes  had  entirely  relieved  her  apprehensions,  and  she  had  for 
some  time  evinced  friendly  feelings  towards  him. 

After  wrapping  herself  in  a  cloak,  with  a  close  hood  and  furs, 
she  stepped  gaily  into  the  sleigh,  and  was  as  merry  as  a  child 
at  the  prospect  of  a  swift  ride  through  the  snow.  Mr.  Claren 
don  preferred  a  cutter,  that  he  might  drive  himself ;  and  Cora 
being  well  lucked  in,  her  fair  face  and  wild  ringlets  being  only 
visible,  Mr.  Clarendon  took  the  reins,  and  away  the  horses  flew. 
Cora  laughed  merrily  at  the  sallies  of  her  companion,  and  was 
herself  unusually  playful  in  conversation.  Down  the  avenue, 
through  the  open  gate  (where  Jamie  stood  to  shut  it),  under 
the  frosted  branches  of  the  chestnut  grove,  out  into  the  open 
lane,  thence  into  the  high  road,  and  over  hill  and  descending 
ground,  the  horses  coursed  with  bounding  speed  and  swiftness ; 
while  faster,  still  faster,  trotted  the  spirited  animals,  who  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  Cora's  love  of  rapid  motion. 

The  snow  had  newly  fallen,  and  but  a  part  of  the  road  was 
well  broken.  The  country  shone  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  bed 
of  sparkling  crystal,  having  been  crusted  over  in  fresh  beauty. 
At  times  they  were  obliged  to  slacken  their  speed,  impeded 
by  a  drift,  but  Mr.  Clarendon  felt  like  encountering  no  obsta- 
cles, and  dashed  on  to  the  main  road,  with  fearless  precipi- 
tancy. The  night-air  became  so  still,  that  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  atmosphei^B  was  not  at  first  heeded,  while  beneath  their 
furs  and  thick  covering  they  looked  forth  upon  the  radiant 
landscape.  Cora's  spirits  rose  as  they  proceeded,  and  so  joy- 
ously excited  Mr.  Clarendon  onward,  that  he  became  almost 
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reckless  in  his  rapid  driving.  She  sang  the  gayest  songs  she 
knew,  while  her  companion  occasionally  joined  her  in  the 
chorus.  "  So  I  would  like  to  go  through  life,"  said  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon, "  fast  and  gaily." 

*'Not  quite  so  recklessly,  I  hope,"  said  Cora,  who  now 
endeavored  to  check  their  speed  by  gentle  remonstrance,  she 
having  noticed  that  the  road  was  now  badly  broken,  and  in 
some  places  narrow.  Mr.  Clarendon  perceived  that  the  cold 
was  increasing,  and  tucked  the  robes  more  closely  about  them, 
while  he  proposed  to  her  to  drive  to  an  inn,  not  far  distant, 
where  they  could  find  fire  and  refreshment.  Cora  was  now 
comfortable,  and  forgot  her  prudence  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
ride.  The  road  in  the  light  of  the  moon  sometimes  presented 
a  delusive  appearance.  The  smooth,  brilliant  surface  spread 
over  the  country,  seemed  made  for  the  play  of  the  gliding 
runner,  and  now  they  proceeded  more  slowly  ;  Cora's  wild 
spirits  were  calmed,  and  in  animated  conversation  the  moments 
swiftly  flew.  They  came  to  a  ravine,  covered  on  one  side  with 
a  grove  of  hemlock  and  underbrush,  which,  in  summer,  was 
thick  with  foliage,  but  now  drifted  up  to  the  tops  of  the  ever- 
greens in  one  vast  body  of  snow,  while  the  other  side  descended 
to  a  brook,  now  densely  frozen.  One  side  of  the  road  was 
occasionally  left  in  shadow,  bewildering  the  most  familiar  eye, 
regarding  the  true  path.  But  Mr.  Clarendon  was  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  these  roads  in  winter,  and  at  any  time  unfamiliar 
with  country  sleigh-riding,  consequently  the  surface  over  which 
he  drove,  bordered  by  glittering  bashes,  looked  like  a  safe  and 
easy  pathway  ;  so  with  less  vigilance  he  drove  on,  increasing 
momentarily  their  speed,  until  Cora  suddenly  screamed  "  Look 
out  for  the  slope,  you  are  near  the  edge  I" 

"No  danger,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "only  keep  warm;  that 
you  will  be  chilled  is  all  that  occasions  me  fear;"  driving  mean- 
while on  the  edge  of  the  hillock,  above  the  ravine — nearer — 
nearer  he  came  to  the  slope,  one  runner  went  over,  and  next 
went  the  sleigh  !  Both  were  suddenly  upset  into  the  deep 
snow  that  filled  the  ravine,  while  the  horses  dashed  about  uncon- 
trollably in  their  flight.  Mr.  Clarendon  tried  in  vain  to 
hold  them,  they  leaped  the  hillocks  with  the  upset  sleigh,  and 
furiously  dashed  out  of  sight. 

In  dismay,  Mr.  Clarendon  extricated  himself  from  the  bur- 
den of  snow  that  covered  him,  and  made  a  plunge  for  Cora, 
who  was  to  her  waist  in  a  drift,  with  her  eyes  blinded,  and  her 
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hands  powerless,  beneath  the  crasted  surface  that  she  had 
thought  so  beautiful.  He  drew  her  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  bank  into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  and  placed  her  in  a 
spot  not  over  ankle  deep,  while  he  anxiously  inquired  if  she  was 
hurt. 

As  soon  as  Cora  could  speak,  she  tried  to  play  the  heroine, 
and  to  laugh  at  their  dilemma,  but  when  she  found  that  the 
horses  had  fled  with  the  sleigh  and  robes,  and  that  they  were 
left  in  a  snow  bank,  on  an  intensely  cold  night,  in  such  a  road, 
more  than  a  mile  from  any  habitation,  she  knew  that  her  energy 
and  fortitude  was  required  as  well  as  Mr.  Clarendon's,  for  their 
emergency — for  unsheltered,  they  must  feel  the  cold  in  its  full 
severity. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  much  alarmed,  but  kept  his  fears  from 
Cora,  who  needed  all  his  courage  and  activity..  He  looked  for 
one  moment  upon  the  deep  snow  as  it  lay  one  pure  mass  over 
field  and  hedge,  on  the  scarcely  discernible  path  before 
him,  and  then  at  the  delicate  being  thrown  that  cold  night  upon 
his  protection. 

The  severity  of  the  atmosphere  had  much  increased  since  they 
left  home.  He  remembered  the  situation  of  the  inn  he  had 
proposed  reaching,  and  his  courage  rose  with  the  emergency 
of  the  case.  He  could  easily,  he  felt,  have  found  it  in  summer, 
but  now  the  drifted  snow  blinded  him. 

Cora  gave  him  the  true  direction,  and  though  shivering  and 
trembling,  declared  herself  equal  to  the  walk.  Mr.  Clarendon 
drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her,  and  encouraged  her  to 
proceed  instantly  forward,  knowing  that  their  only  safety  was 
in  action.  He  assured  her  that  he  could  carry  her  himself 
through  the  drifts.  They  started  on  well,  and  Cora  walked 
rapidly,  considering  her  cold  feet  and  the  uneven  path.  The 
road  became  finally  impassable  for  her,  and  they  were  now  so 
much  further  from  home  than  the  inn,  that  they  could  not 
return.  Alone,  Mr.  Clarendon  could  have  progressed,  but 
Cora  was  powerless  to  proceed  ;  he  could  not  now  even  aid  her 
frail  footsteps  through  the  snow.  There  was  but  one  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  struggled 
onward.  At  every  appearance  of  a  path  he  allowed  her 
to  walk,  and  thus  they  overcame  half  the  distance  towards  the 
inn.  But  Cora  became  so  extremely  cold,  that  Mr.  Clarendon 
slackened  his  pace  to  ascertain  her  real  situation.  For  a 
moment  he  rested  against  a  frozen  stump,  to  look  about  him. 
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The  cold,  brij^ht  moon  lit  her  pure,  pale  cheek,  now  as  white  as 
the  snow-drifts  they  trod.  He  sought  to  hold  her  cold  face 
next  his  own,  but  she  hastily  buried  it  in  her  muff,  while 
her  teeth  chattered,  and  the  tears  froze  on  her  cheek.  He  rub- 
bed her  hands  violently  and  placed  them  within  the  fur  while  he 
said — "  I  would  die  to  save  you  this — cling  to  me,  I  must  carry 
you  a  little  further,  and  then  you  can  walk — ^poor  child  I  How 
can  I  forgive  myself." 

Cora  knew  that  the  road  would  soon  be  passable,,  that  the 
thicket  was  always  drifted,  and  she  tried  to  be  courageous 
and  bear  her  suffering. 

With  heavy  plunges,  Mr.  Clarendon  overcame  the  worst 
banks,  and  bravely  proceeded  on,  but  he  was  soon  benumbed, 
and  forced  to  use  the  utmost  exertion  to  keep  up  vital  warmth  ; 
but  what  chiefly  alarmed  him  was  the  lassitude  that  seemed 
creeping  over  Cora.  She  no  longer  plead  to  walk.  Her  head 
drooped,  and  her  hands  fell  by  her  side,  powerless.  She  grew 
languid  in  her  tones,  and  no  longer  rejected  his  efforts  to  guard 
her.  He  wrapped  his  own  coat  around  her,  and  strode  on  as 
a  case  only  of  impending  death  could  carry  him.  He  saw 
a  light  throngh  the  trees.  Agony  at  the  situation  of  the  now 
helpless  girl  gave  new  impetus  to  his  movements,  aside  from 
his  own  sufferings.  He  shouted  long  and  powerfully  for 
help,  and  when  assistance  came  he  had  sunk  prostrate  on  a  bed 
of  snow,  almost  as  senseless  as  Cora.  Through  active  exer* 
tlon  they  were  borne  in  a  sleigh  to  a  place  of  comfortable 
shelter.  With  remedies,  Mr.  Clarendon  soon  recovered,  but 
Cora  remained  some  time  in  a  stupor.  She  was  carried  to  bed, 
and  vigorous  measures  used  for  her  restoration.  With  inex- 
pressible joy,  Mr.  Clarendon  at  length  witnessed  her  returning 
animation  ;  and  what  gave  him  almost  as  sweet  satisfaction,  he 
heard  her  utter  with  grateful  emotion  while  she  extended  him 
her  hand — "  Thank  God,  through  His  mercy,  and  your  energy, 
we  are  safe." 

The  horses  had  proceeded  violently  homeward,  with  a  rem- 
nant of  the  cutter,  which  alarming  circumstance  induced  the 
Colonel  to  send  them  instant  relief.  But  the  sleigh  did  not 
reach  them  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  they  were 
found  in  a  revived,  refreshed  condition,  though  still  weak  from 
suffering.  Cora  was  so  anxious  to  return  home  that  Mr.  Clar- 
endon consented,  after  providing  every  necessary  comfort  for 
her  cold  ride. 
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Nearly  enveloped  in  furs,  with  artificial  heat,  to  keep  from 
her  every  sensation  of  cold,  she  again  proceeded  towards  the 
cottage  she  left  in  such  high  spirits.  Mr.  Clarendon  was 
wholly  absorbed  with  the  care  of  her,  and  was  rejoiced  when 
she  sank  against  his  shoulder  in  a  calm  and  sweet  slumber,  as 
free  from  cold  as  on  a  summer  night. 

Her  almost  distracted  parent  received  his  trembling  child  with 
deep  emotion,  and  when,  to  his  infinite  joy,  she  exclaimed  that 
she  had  entirely  recovered,  he  forgave  Clarendon  for  his  heed- 
lessness, and  the  accident  which  seemed  to  him  wholly  without 
reasonable  cause. 

The  house  was  in  a  state  of  bustling  excitement  long  after 
her  arrival,  and  Cora  was  in  almost  as  much  danger  of  dying 
of  heat  as  she  had  been  of  cold,  for  such  fires  were  made  as 
had  never  been  before  seen  or  felt  at  Yillaqora.  It  was  use- 
less for  the  idolized  daughter  to  protest  that  she  was  warm, 
well,  and  comfortable,  or  for  Mr.  Clarendon  to  direct  the  Colo- 
nel's attention  to  her  now  brilliant  color.  The  hot  negus  was 
prepared,  and  she  must  drink  it ;  the  cushioned  chsdr,  enveloped 
in  blankets,  was  drawn  up  before  the  blazing  hearth,  and  Cora 
must  sit  in  it,  with  her  feet  on  hot  bricks  prepared  for  her  by 
Sophy,  while  Judy  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  to  rnb  her  hands, 
which  she  had  already  lifted  in  despair  at  the  melting  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Colonel  became  oomposed,  however,  on  witnessing  her 
evident  recovery,  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  their  adventure  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Clarendon,  with  calmness  and  philosophy. 
Cora  was  finally  considered  sufficiently  warm  for  the  hot  blan- 
kets which  received  her,  where  she  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep, 
without  even  a  dream  of  her  sleigh-ride. 

Mr.  Clarendon  remained  at  Villacora  until  late  the  next  day, 
-but  he  did  not  see  Cora,  who  could  not  afterwards  be  persuaded, 
(at  least  that  season)  to  take  another  sleigh-ride  in  the  country. 
With  many  kind  messages  to  her,  Mr.  Clarendon  took  leave, 
ejaculating  **  that  it  was  the  first  time  a  young  lady  had  nearly 
frozen  to  death  in  his  company.'' 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Tm,  fklr  as  the  Syren,  but  false  as  her  song. 

Are  the  world's  painted  shadows  that  lure  us  along. 

Mas.  S.  J.  Hazk 

AFTER  breakfast  the  following  day,  letters  were  handed 
Colonel  Liringston,  one  of  which  occasioned  him  mnch 
excitement. 

It  was  an  anonymous  communication,  and  written  evidently 
in  a  disguised  hand,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Abandon  your  suU  against  Mr.  Wilton — the  evidence  toiU 
yet  afptar  thai  vnll  establish  your  claim  J* 

Colonel  Livingston  read  this  note  many  times,  and  marvelled 
much  whence  it  came,  and  what  information  he  was  yet  to 
receive  respecting  the  matter  so  interesting  to  him. 

The  letter  gave  him  new  hopes  and  fresh  spirits.  He  desired 
immediately  to  see  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  determined  to  send  for 
him  without  delay.  In  his  surprise  he  forgot  to  band  Jo  Cora 
a  letter  which  had  come  by  the  same  mail — a  letter  almost  as 
exciting  to  her  as  his  own.  But  she  caught  a  view  of  it, 
although  the  handwriting  was  reversed  to  her  eye. 

"  Is  not  that  letter  in  your  left  hand  for  me,  papa  ?"  said 
Cora. 

'*  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  child — ^it  is,  most  certainly." 

Cora  took  the  epistle,  and  after  reading  it  handed  to  her 
father,  while  she  said, 

*'  Read  it,  papa — may  I  go  ?'' 

'*  Go  ?  my  daughter — where  ? — let  me  see  I  Colonel  Liv- 
ingston pondered  slowly  over  the  contents  of  Cora's  letter, 
when  he  handed  it  to  her  with  an  equivocal  smile. 

It  contained  an  invitation  from  her  cousin,  Fannie  Living- 
ston, of  New  York,  to  attend  her  wedding,  and  to  officiate  as 
bridesmaid.  This  cousin  was  one  of  whom  she  had  seen  little 
since  a  child.  She  was  a  highly-bred  fashionable  girl  of 
three-and-twenty  years,  not  handsome,  but  stylish,  and  some- 
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what  Langhty.  She  had,  since  her  dSbtU^  been  bent  upon 
making  an  eligible  match,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  had 
now  succeeded.  She  had  heard  much  of  the  budding  charms 
of  her  young  cousin,  but  not  until  her  own  contract  was  fairly 
made,  would  she  risk  herself  much  in  contrast  with  her  pretty 
relative.  > 

Colonel  Livingston  had  felt  this  neglect  of  his  daughter, 
which  he  jealously  ascribed  to  his  own  narrowed  fortunes. 
But  the  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  just  received,  gave  a 
new  coloring  to  all  matters,  and  he  accepted  the  courtesy  now 
extended  them  with  friendliness. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go,  Cora?"  he  inquired.  "I  am  afraid 
these  New  Yorkers  will  laugh  at  my  little  rustic." 

**  Let  them  laugh  then,"  said  Cora.  **  Little  will  be  ex- 
pected of  me,  and  few  will  notice  me  ;  but  if  one  is  called 
'  rustic,'  I  don^t  think  it  should  cause  un happiness.'* 

As  Cora  spoke,  she  stood  more  erect,  her  air  was  more  dig- 
ni6ed,  and  her  full,  clear  eye  beamed  with  a  truthful  light. 
Her  father  looked  proudly  upon  her.  She  needs  but  society, 
thought  he,  to  show  her  blood.  He  then  looked  from  his 
daughter  to  an  old  painting  which  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the 
apartment.  It  was  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he 
thought  he  could  trace  some  resemblance  in  his  daughter  to 
the  revered  picture. 

"  You  may  yet  look  like  your  old  grandmother,  Cora,"  he 
said.  "  She  was  nearly  related  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland, 
and  had  the  same  style  of  beauty.  This  picture  has  been 
handed  down  from  generations  to  me.  I  would  not  take 
thousands  for  it.  It  once  hung  in  Linlithgow  Castle  in  Scot- 
land, and  there  your  ancestors  lie  buried,  excepting  those  in 
this  country." 

"  Those  at  Wilton  Park  f "  inquired  Cora. 

**  At  *  Livingston  Park.'  I  do  not  recognize  this  bastard 
name.  Do  you  not  see  on  the  silver  before  you,  the  crest  of 
our  family  ?  on  these  old  tankards,  these  spoons,  bearing  our 
name  and  seal.  These  came  to  you  from  your  mother  ;  you 
know  that  she  was  from  the  same  stock.  At  your  marriage 
these  shall  all  be  yours,  and  our  coat  of  arms  on  your  carriage  ; 
but  proper  family  pride  is  dying  out  in  this  Qountry." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  that  old  dragon  on  my  carriage,  papa." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  daughter,  that  you  have  not  pride  enough 
to  wish  for  a  carriage  at  all." 

9* 
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"  Oh,  yes.  I  love  to  ride,  and  to  drive  too.  I  like  luxury, 
and  often  go  to  dreamland  in  a  fairy  phaeton — a  perfect  Yenus 
car,  with  superb  horses,  flying  through  the  air  " 

"  Whom  do  you  go  there  toiih,  with  such  grand  equipage  ?" 

Cora  was  provoked  with  her  rising  color,  which  would  come, 
though  she  scarcely  knew  why  ;  but  soon  turned  the  subject ,to 
her  dress,  which  she  said  must  all  be  pretty  and  new,  from  a 
New  York  modiste, 

Cora  had  naver  been  denied  any  wish,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
Her  father  looked  at  his  only  daughter,  and  sighed  to  think 
how  ill  able  he  was  to  grant  her  every  luxury.  From  her  he 
disguised  his  real  circumstances.  Thus  far  her  wants  had  been 
few,  but  he  now  realized  that  they  must  increase,  and  felt  that 
he  could  not  brook  the  criticism  of  her  proud  relatives,  were 
she  to  appear  as  their  guest  not  richly  adorned.  Through  Mr. 
Clarendon  he  was  made  temporarily  easy,  yet  the  debt  was 
daily  growing  larger,  and  the  load  often  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  spirits  ;  but  this  morning  his  hear);  was  lighter,  he  felt  posi- 
tive that  he  should  yet  see  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  restored. 
He  remembered  that  Mr.  Clarendon  had  earnestly  pressed 
upon  him  sums  of  money  without  security,  which  he  had 
hitherto  refused — now  the  temptation  to  show  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world  his  jewel  richly  set,  overcame  his  judgment. 

He  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  was  lost  in  a  dream  of  ideal  pros- 
perity. The  bright  sunbeams  that  danced  on  the  wall  seemed 
the  gildings  of  wealth  ;  the  crested  silver  spoons  and  tankards 
before  him  became  magnified  into  massive  armorial  plate  ;  and 
the  rampant  dragon  of  heraldry,  the  Bucephalus  on  which  he 
rode  to  prosperity  and  fortune.  Could  his  daughter  that  instant 
have  appeared  before  him,  with  her  ringlets  powdered  and 
puffed,  her  form  arrayed  in  old  ancestral  attire,  he  would  have 
gallantly  handed  her  a  chair,  ^fancying  himself  the  veritable  Sir 
Philip  Livingston,  and  she  the  Lady  Livingston,  set  free  from 
canvas,  in  living  pride  and  beauty  before  him. 

But  Cora  was  in  another  land — one  of  living  fragi'ance,  where 
springs  of  feeling  welled  up  and  watered  it — where  flowers 
blossomed  in  rose  and  azure  hues,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres 
carried  her  rapturously  beyond  the  present  to  a  blissful  future. 

How  unlike  she  looked,  with  her  soft  young  face,  and  rich 
red  lips,  to  her  stately  grandam,  as  she  now  viewed  her — who 
:iaiight  once  have  been  as  beautiful,  but  long  since  had  been 
coffined  dust. 
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The  clattering  produced  bj  the  removal  of  the  breakfast 
things  roased  the  dreaming  Colonel,  who  awoke  to  the  actual 
world,  and  his  own  situation  in  it. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  without  my  daughter?''  said  he, 
drawing  Cora  to  his  side,  as  she  again  sought  her  letter. 

-A.  shadow  passed  over  Cora's  foce  :  her  father  saw  it,  and 

eaid,  ''  I  have  many  business  matters  on  hand,  and  jon  might 

be  troublesome  ;  so  it  were  better  that  you  were  away.  .  I  am 

glad   to  have  you  become  acquainted  with  your  relatives — a 

good    introduction,   too.      Besides/'   continued  the  Colonel, 

putting  aside  the  hair  from  his  daughter's  cheek,  "  you  will  see 

Mr.  Clarendon  in  town,  who  will  do  much  for  your  enjoyment." 

Cora  turned  away,  and  her  father  did  not  see  the  expression 

he  sought  for.    The  following  week,  she  parted,  for  the  first 

time,  from  her  parent.    She  felt  a  little  troubled  after  making 

her  decision  to  go ;   she  feared  that  she  would  be  needed  by 

some  one  dependent  upon  her  for  daily  kindness.    She  cried  a 

little  at  first ;  then  laughing  through  her  wet  lashes,  declared 

herself  a  simpleton  to  think  she  was  of  so  much  consequence. 

The  next  day,  a  letter  came  to  Colonel  Livingston  from  Mr. 

Clarendon,  in  which  he  stated  his  intention  of  being  absent  a 

few  days.     This  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  the  Colonel, 

as  he  could  not  apprise  him  of  Cora's  intended  visit  to  New 

York. 

The  day  at  last  came  for  her  departure.  The  parting  kiss  Is 
given — the  loving  child  is  pressed  to  her  father's  bosom,  and 
Cora  takes  leave  of  her  childhood's  home,  where  as  yet  sorrow 
bad  made  its  impress  lightly,  as  the  morning  cloud  darkens  the 
sky  of  early  June. 

The  arrival  of  Cora  at  the  home  of  her  cousin  was  an  event 
of  interest  to  them  both.  The  one  had  matured  from  girlhood 
into  the  woman  of  the  world  ;'  the  other  emerged  from  the 
child  into  the  spring-like  loveliness  of  seventeen  years.  They 
met  with  characteristic  warmth.  The  greeting,  on  the  part  of 
Fannie,  was  more  composed  and  elegant  than  affectionate. 
True,  her  welcome  abounded  in  caressing  epithets — ^her  embrace 
would  have  been  perfect  in  a  tableau — not  a  hair  was  mis- 
placed, not  a  fold  of  her  rich  dress  rumpled,  as  her  white  jew- 
elled arms  encircled  the  waist  and  neck  of  Cora,  and  again  and 
again  welcomed  her  rural  cousin. 

Cora  thought  less  of  herself :  naturally  a  lady,  art  or  study 
could  not  improve  her  gentle,  fascinating  manner.    The  stylish 
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city  belle  was  taken  by  sarprise ;  she  looked  for  some  gaucherie, 
something  betraying  conntry  breeding,  instead  of  the  simple 
elegance  of  Cora.  She  could  only  account  for  her  refinement 
in  the  fact,  that  she  was  a  "  veritable  Livingston."  She  pat- 
tered her,  until  Cora  earnestly  solicited  her  to  desist,  and  talk 
of  herself. 

"Well,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  you  wish  to  hear  of  my  prospects 
matrimonial.  It  is  quite  natural,  my  fair  coz  ]  but  everything 
in  time.  Annie  will  now  show  you  your  room,  where  you  will 
refresh  yourself,  and  prepare  for  dinner.  Don't  hasten  down, 
love.  Let  me  see  (she  looked  at  her  watch);  it  is  yet  early. 
I  will  accompany  you  there,  and  relieve  your  apprehensions 
respecting  poor  Cousin  Fannie,  who,  perhaps,  you  hear,  is 
going  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Happiness, 
in  my  view,  comes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  luxury.  That^s 
the  essential,  my  darling  ;  and  so  you  will  find  it,  if  you  live  in 
New  York.  My  arrangements  are  all  made — an  establishment 
quite  complete — all  elegant  simplicity,  dear.  This,  you  know. 
Napoleon  considered  Josephine's  great  extravagance-^-her  pen- 
chant for  costly  simplicity.  Well,  I  shall  have  a  superb  house 
in  the  only  place  where  people  live  in  New  York — the  aristo- 
cracy. I  mean,  of  course,  to  shut  up  when  others  do,  and  go 
to  some  mosquito  swamp  until  the  fashionables  Qome  back. 
Carriage,  livery,  and  et  ceteras,  follow.  All  is  right,  Cora, 
love." 

"  But  you  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Sidney  " 

"  Oh,  you  will  see  him,  dear.  How  can  you  exist  among 
those  woods  I  I  should  be  so  ennuied — ^geese  and  horrid  cows, 
I  suppose,  about  you.  Poor  little  dove  !  Do  you  ever  walk? 
— don't  the  toads  and  grasshoppers  bite  you  ?  I  suppose  they 
run  wild  like  the  chickens.  I  never  could  abide  the  country. 
I  have  to  endure  it  in  July  and  August,  to  preserve  my  looks  ; 
but  I  nearly  die  with  noises  while  I  am  rusticating  ;  no  one 
would  suppose  that  you  had  been  so  reared.  How  soft  and 
small  your  hands  are  I  I  thought  one  must  have  red  hands 
and  large  feet,  out  of  town  refinements.  I  am  really  ignorant, 
dear,  and  quite  illiberal  from  education,  not  from  nature,  I 
hope.  •  You  will  be  quite  d  la  mode — a  huge  box  has  come  for 
you  from  your  dress-maker.  Here  we  are,  my  love,  at  your 
room.  I  shall  be  occupied  until  dinner.  Come  down  when 
you  feel  entirely  refreshed,  and  quite  composed.  It  is  so 
frightful  to  be  flashed  and  flurried.  Lie  down,  my  love,  and  let 
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Annie  bathe  your  head  and  eyelids  with  rose-water,  and  soothe 
your  nerves.  You  will  find  some  pellets  of  Belladonna  on 
your  dressing-table  ;  take  a  few,  dear,  and  rest  yourself,  soul 
and  body."  Cousin  Fannie  then  took  Cora's  little  hand  in 
both  of  her  own,  and  touched  her  forehead  gracefully  and 
composedly,  learing  Cora  almost  statue-like,  from  a  sudden 
chill,  that  excess  of  sensibility  in  her  cousin  had  most  unac- 
countably induced. 

Cora  looked  aboat  her  beautiful  chamber  after  she  was  left 
alone,  and  seating  herself  upon  a  low  chair,  surveyed  the 
splendor  about  her.  She  had  visited  many  of  her  city  rela- 
tives while  a  school-girl  in  town,  but  had  never  been  before 
noticed  by  this  family.  She  felt,  as  yet,  strange  and  rather 
bewildered.  A  superb  Psyche  glass  reflected  her  slight  figure, 
arrayed  in  a  dark  travelling  dress,  with  hat  and  veil,  which 
now  hung  carelessly  over  her  neck,  while  she  held  it  by  the 
strings  and  meditated. 

Her  hair  was  parted  carelessly  back,  and  her  look  rather 
bespoke  a^oubt  of  her  satisfection.  She  had  not  yet  seen  her 
aunt,  whom  she  knew  was  a  very  fashionable,  elegant  woman, 
and  the  greeting  of  her  cousin  had  quite  overpowered  her  with 
its  overwhelming  cordiality.  The  luxury  about  her  dazzled 
and  delighted  her  ;  she  was  fond  of  it,  and  seemed  formed  to 
enjoy  all  the  elegances  of  life.  She  did  not  know  why  she  felt  a 
little  sad.  A  servant  had  brought  her  refreshments  on  a  silver 
waiter,  and  had  placed  delicious  perfume  upon  her  toilette 
table,  and  she  was  left  either  to  sleep,  rest,  or  bathe,  after  her 
arrival.  She  thought  that  her  cousin  was  perfect  in  her 
elegant  reception  of  her  ;  yet  she  feared  that  her  aunt  would 
chill  her  with  the  same  extravagant  but  subdued  joy.  She 
had  been  disappointed  in  her  cousin's  briefly  expressed  views 
of  happiness,  and  life  never  seemed  to  her  so  vain  as  when  she 
heard  its  allurements,  its  splendor,  its  gorgeous  trappings, 
spoken  of  as  the  desideratum  to  be  gained.  Such  worship 
made  her  think  of  the  heathen's  love  for  gods  of  wood  and 
stone.  But  as  she  looked  at  her  tumbled  dress,  and  caught  a 
view  of  her  disordered  hair,  she  felt  that  this  was  no  time  to 
moralize,  and  determined  that  she  would  shake  off  her  foolish 
depression,  and  find  all  the  enjoyment  that  she  had  anticipated. 
She  had  come  to  town,  and  it  was  her  first  winter  oat,  and  she 
felt  that  she  ought  to  be  very  happy,  and  also  gratified,  as  her 
father  said,  "  to  make  hordibta  with  such  presentatioD." 
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It  was  certainlj  delightfal  to  bathe  in  sach  luxury,  though 
she  did  not  know  that  her  face  came  out  of  the  perfumed 
bath  any  fresher  or  sweeter  than  in  the  liquid  element  of  her 
own  snowy  chamber,  or  that  the  splendid  mirror  in  which  she 
arranged  her  hair,  reflected  any  hues  more  beautiful  than  the 
toilette  glass  where  she  had,  when  a  child,  brushed  her  light 
dancing  curls.  Still  each  object  on  which  her  eye  rested, 
spoke  of  wealth,  and  the  novelty  pleased  her. 

Casting  her  eyes  about  her,  she  perceived  her  dresses 
arranged  for  her  selection.  Here  were  morning  robes,  dinner, 
and  evening  dresses,  with  every  article  of  fancy  dress  to  match 
them,  with  taste  and  propriety.  Cora  was  fond  of  beautiful 
dress,  and  fascinated  with  coloring,  whether  in  gem,  flower,  or 
fabric.  The  arrangement  of  such  hues  tastefully,  seemed  to 
her  akin  to  the  art  of  painting. 

Peeling  wearied,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  to  await 
the  hour  for  dressing.  As  she  looked  at  her  wardrobe,  and  at 
the  well-filled  trunk,  whose  contents  her  cousin  had  ordered, 
the  bill  of  which  had  been  sent  to  her  father — %  feeling  of 
uneasiness  crept  over  her — yet  she  did  not  know  how  unable 
he  was  to  meet  the  expense — and  fortunately  Cora  soon  forgot 
that  there  was  any  bill  in  the  matter,  for  the  articles  were 
bought,  and  she  was  to  wear  them  with  a  happy  face. 

She  had  sunk  into  a  light  slumber,  when  a  waiting-maid  came 
softly  in  to  assist  her  to  dress,  which  aroused  Cora  to  the  new 
excitement  of  making  her  appearance  in  the  parlor  and  at 
dinner. 

A  selection  was  soon  made,  and  a  rich  silk  of  deep  blue  fitted 
to  her  beautiful  figure.  Her  maid  wa£  so  charmed  by  her 
profusion  of  soft,  golden  hair,  that  in  its  arrangement  she  left 
it  partly  tp  the  free  play  of  nature.  The  costliest  Mechlin, 
secured  by  a  diamond  pin,  contrasted  her  white  throat  becom- 
ingly, leaving  her  simply,  but  richly  adorned.  The  admiring 
femTM  de  chambrCf  while  she  drew  down  the  long,  sweeping  folds 
of  her  dress,  exclaimed  that  *'  it  was  ten  thousand  pities  to 
cover  her  dear  little  feet." 

On  re-entering  the  parlor,  she  was  received  by  her  elegant, 
but  ceremonious  aunt,  who  toached  both  her  cheeks  gracefully, 
and  welcomed  her  to  New-York,  as  a  "sweet  young  cousin 
that  she  had  long  desired  to  greet."  Appropriate  inquiries 
were  then  made  for  her  father's  health,  with  the  hope  that  she 
had  lacked  nothing  for  her  morning's  comfort.    Cora  timidly 
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replied,  and  sunk  back  on  a  satin  Ipnnge,  in  admiring  awe 
of  her  new  relations.  Her  Consin  Fannie  was  dressed  in  superb 
costume,  and  rose  to  receive  her  with  the  gloved  tips  of  two 
fingers,  while  she  rapturously  murmured  in  a  subdued  voice,  her 
delight  at  her  coming — though  she  secretly  wished  that  she  had 
not  been  so  unnecessarily  beautiful. 

The  aunt  and  cousin  were  engrossed  (so  near  the  wedding) 
in  private  conversation,  a  part  of  which  was  conducted  in 
an  undertone,  in  French,  while  many  civil  things  were  at  inter- 
vals sent  across  at  Cora,  who  fortunately  had  a  book  of  engrav- 
ings to  look  at,  besides  what  she  received  "  over  the  way." 
But  Cora  took  no  exceptions  to  this  exclusiveness,  supposing  it 
style,  only  was  a  little  surprised,  when  on  the  entrie  of  a  rich 
city  friend,  that  they  were  never  more  at  leisure,  and  could 
converse  quite  as  conveniently  in  their  native  tongue,  which, 
after  all,  would  have  been  as  well  at  first,  as  Cora's  education  in 
New- York  had  made  her  familiar  with  both  languages. 

Cora,  of  course,  was  now  more  than  ever  absorbed  in  her 
pictures,  though  she  could  not  help  observing  how  very  devo- 
ted her  new  relatives  had  become  to  their  fashionable  friend, 
considering  their  many  apologies  for  the  private  conferences 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hold.  She  had  not  yet  learned  to 
feel  herself  a  country  cousin,  and  poor  withal.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  great  pains  which  her  cousin  bad  taken  in  pro- 
curing her  wardrobe,  was  all  to  gratify  "the  family"  pride, 
and  that  it  mattered  little  to  them  whether  the  retired  Colonel 
paid  the  bill  at  once,  or  allowed  it  to  be  sued.  And  so  the 
request  that  Cousin  Fannie  would  procure  her  "  a  few  fashiona- 
ble dresses  and  laces,"  was  received  as  a  carte  hla^iiche  for  a 
splendid  and  costly  wardrobe. 

Cora  watched  her  cousin  with  much  interest,  and  turned 
from  her  engravings  to  the  living  picture,  that  was  to  her  eye 
a  study.  The  latter  was  dressed  with  artistic  taste,  and  carried 
herself  without  a  fault.  She  had  been  trained  to  beautiful 
attitudes,  and  seldom  changed  from  the  most  perfect,  under 
the  lapse  of  five  minutes.*  These  tableaux  delighted  Cora,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  time,  or  pains,  with  which  they  were 
gotten  up  ;  or  how  much  they  cost,  considering  the  drapery 
and  scenery,  for  the  light  of  ro$y-stained  glass,  or  softer-hued 
damask,  formed  no  small  part  of  the  whole  effect  produced  by 
the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

But  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  Miss  S.  had  left,  and  the 
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languid  and  elegant  Miss  Livingston  relieved  from  all  effort. 
On  the  whole,  the  latter  was  delighted  with  Cora,  as  a  visitor, 
she  was  "  so  good  to  amuse  herself,"  and  if  she  was  fresh  from 
the  country,  she  was  well  dressed,  and  had  ah'eadj  a  good  deal 
of  the  Livingston  air  about  her.  She  thought,  too,  that  she 
would  be  convenient  to  assign  some  of  the  quiet,  good  souls  to, 
for  entertainment,  who  must  sometimes  be  invited,  and  must  be 
treated  with  civility  ;  and  she  was  so  pretty,  she  had  no 
doubt,  being  a  visitor  of  the  family,  that  she  would  attract 
some  attention,  and  improve  by  society.  She,  therefore,  felt 
very  kindly  towards  Cora,  and  approached  her,  intending  to 
tell  her  **  she  was  looking  so  charmingly,  that  she  would  be 
the  belle  of  the  season."  But  when  she  encountered  the  pure 
and  intelligent  gaze  of  her  young  cousin^s  blue  eyes,  and  felt 
the  influence  of  that  unmistakable  dignity  and  grace,  which 
admitted  of  no  condescending  approbation.  Cousin  Fannie's 
tongue  was  silenced,  and  her  eyes  alone  spoke  her  sincere 
admiration  of  one,  who  most  prpvokingly  won  hei  respect,  for 
her  unaccountable  manners  and  tearing. 

Dinner  company  was  expected,  and  Cora  felt  some  embar- 
rassment when  she  knew  that  all  would  be  strangers  to  her, 
and  that,  if  as  little  pains  were  taken  to  converse  with  her,  as 
had  already  been  manifested,  she  would  have  a  dull  time  of  it. 
But  a  "nice  young  man"  soon  came  in,  with  a  very  slick 
appearance,  and  manners  to  match.  Cousin  Fannie  imme- 
diately brought  him  to  Cora,  presuming  that  she  would  bo 
delighted  with  such  a  "genteel  little  beau,"  and  as  he  was 
young  and  animated,  that  he  would  doubtless  like  her  "pretty, 
well-dressed,  little  cousin." 

But  Cora  did  not  despise  the  "  nice  little  beau,"  although 
he  in  no  way  interested  her,  for  she  found  in  his  unassuming 
garb  and  manners,  that,  like  herself,  he  was  among  strangers, 
and  ill  at  ease.  Her  goodness  of  heart  led  her  to  forget  her- 
self in  her  desire  to  remove  his  embarrassment.  Her  smiles 
made  him  happier  than  during  any  moments  of  his  first  town- 
visit.  Others,  too,  of  more  brilliant 'appearance  and  conver- 
sation, soon  sought  her,  until  she  was  surrounded,  much  to  her 
cousin's  surprise,  by  a  swarm  of  admirers. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Cousin  Fannie  sat  in  picturesque  repose, 
behind  an  exquisite  fan,  engaging  a  circle  of  her  more  fashion- 
able friends  with  her  elegant  phrases  and  studied  conversation  ; 
daring  which  a  young  gentleman  entered  the  parlor  with  a 
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pririleged  air,  and  seated  himself  bj  her  side,  so  near  that  she 
was  forced  to  retreat,  while  she  exclaimed,  imploringly  : 

"  Yon  incorrigible  man  I  You  have  nearly  rained  my  robe 
and  lace  by  yonr  abrupt  entrance."  Then,  with  the  tap  of  her 
fan  on  the  shoulder  of  her  favorite,  she  said,  "  Behave  well  for 
the  future,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  pretty  country 
cousin." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  satisfied,"  said  the  young  man,  with  mock 
gallantry.  "  It  would  be  so  beautiful  to  see  you  sufficiently 
animated  to  get  provoked,  that  I  like  to  be  brusque  and 
uncouth,  to  spoil  your  elegant  languor.'' 

"  You  are  positively  horrible,"  she  languidly  murmured. 

'^  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  commencing 
to  fan  the  lady  so  violently  that  there  was  infinite  danger  of 
misplacing  several  hairs  on  her  well  glossed  plaits,  while  ho 
threatened  worse  disturbance,  unless  she  pointed  out  immedi- 
ately her  pretty  cousin. 

"  Oh,  seriously  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  she  is  just  out,  and 
quite  fresh  ;  and  suclv  a  marketable  young  man  as  you  are, 
an  heir  in  perspective,  can't  afford  the  time  to  look  up  country 
beauties.  You  are  too  much  in  demand  in  New  York  society, 
to  go  out  of  it  among  the  rural  belles  for  a  wife." 

"  But  I  am  a  country  bumpkin  myself." 

"  But  well  made  over,  when  you  choose  to  play  the  gentle- 
man. Being  just  from  Europe,  too,  gives  you  edat  Three 
years  travel  abroad  has.quite  humanized  you,  excepting  when 
you  assume  your  rough  ways  to  annoy  me." 

''  But  I  have  been  all  summer  looking  as  rongh  as  a  fisher- 
boy,  doing  iittle  else  but  hunting  game  and  sporting  a  fish 
pole.  But  I  lost  my  heart  doing  it ;  and  what  is  worse,  fear 
that  I  shall  never  recover  it ;  so  I  don't  care  to  see  your  pretty 
cousin.  By  the  way,  is  Colonel  Livingston,  of  Yillacora,  a 
relative  of  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Cousin  Fannie,  "he  is  of  our  stock." 

While  she  spoke,  the  attention  of  the  young  gentleman  was 
attracted  towards  a  mirror  which  reflected  a  group,  among 
which  sat  Cora  Livingston.  His  rapt  gaze  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  elegant  belle,  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
neglect,  and  immediately  observed,  from  the  direction  of  her 
companion's  eyes,  that  they  were  fastened  on  her  cousin. 

The  darkened  room  bewildered  the  vision  of  each,  and  not 
until  their  eyes  met  did  the  old  friends  recognize  each^dther. 
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Rafns  Wilton  had  been  during  the  winter  in  town,  bnt  the 
fascinations  of  the  city  had  never  banished  from  his  mind  the 
only  being  who  had  ever  captivated  him.  He  had  heard  with 
pain  of  her  reputed  engagement  to  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  had 
endeavored  to  philosophize  under  the  disappointment ;  still  not 
without  hope;  he  had  not  jet  heard  it  confirmed  by  Cora. 
When  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  vision  in  the  mirror,  it  for- 
cibly reminded  him  of  Cora  Livingston,  but  he  knew  not  of 
her  arrival  in  town,  or  that  she  was  coming;  moreover,  dress 
had  changed  the  style  of  her  appearance.  He  had  only  seen 
her  simple  as  a  wild  flower,  and  though  the  superb  reflection 
reminded  hun  of  her,  for  a  moment  he  donbted.  He  was 
bewildered  and  fascinated.  He  tried  to  listen  to  the  lady 
beside  him,  but  his  eyes  and  thoughts  were  only  on  the  mirror, 
reflecting  the  image  of  Cora,  whom  he  could  not  see.  She 
also  saw  Wilton,  and  in  the  fashionable-looking  man  with  her 
cousin,  scarcely  recognized  the  careless  sportsman,  with  his 
cap  and  blouse,  as  she  had  mostly  seen  him  on  the  Hudson. 
Still  the  ease  and  general  indifiference  to  his  appearance  was 
apparent,  and  she  thought  of  Rufus  Wilton. 

To  all  who  knew  the  latter  intimately,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  never  had  the  early  training  of  a  mother,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  a  kind  sister.  As  Uncle  Peter  said,  '^  Rufe  had  come 
up  his  own  way." 

But  grace  so  much  characterized  all  he  said  or  did,  that  he 
was  saved  severe  criticism,  and,  having  no  prim  aunt  to  scold 
him  for  his  crazy-looking  locks,  or  for  an  abandon  of  manner, 
sometimes  denounced  as  reckless,  he  was  rarely  unforgiven  by 
the  most  exacting,  for  it  was  Rufus  Wilton's  way,  and  no  one 
expected  him  to  be  strictly  governed  by  the  conventionalities 
of  life.  And  to  those  who  did  not  know  his  engaging  qualities, 
he  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  rich  Roger  Wilton,  which  was 
enough  to  gloss  his  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  ceremonious 
city  belle. 

But  while  we  are  digressing,  he  has  recognized  Cora,  and 
without  a  word  of  apology  to  her  cousin,  is  at  her  side.  But 
although  he  had  secured  the  seat  envied  by  her  new  host  of 
admirers,  and  one  near  enough  to  see  the  evident  emotion  his 
abrupt  appearance  caused  her,  a  sudden  chill  has  silenced  his 
tongue,  and  he  can  only  look,  and  love  ;  the  magnetism  which 
enchained  him  growing  momentarily  more  attractive.  The 
rumor  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Clarendon  became  the  burden 
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that  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  as  he  looked  upon  herein 
her  rich  city  attire,  he  saw  how  well  she  was  fitted  by  natare 
to  adorn  the  conspicuoas  station  she  would  fill  as  his  wife.  He 
was  overjoyed  at  her  arrival  in  town,  but  amazed  at  the  step, 
he  knew  not  why;  perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  not  expected 
it.  Unconsciously  to  herself  Cora's  sweet  face  grew  thought- 
ful, and  her  low  voice  tremulous;  for  some  invisible  agency 
seemed  at  work,  filling  to  overflowing  the  fountain  of  feeling. 
She  felt  how  little  her  life  was  governed  by  the  external  cir- 
cumstances around  her,  how  much  deeper  was  the  inner  temple 
where  she  garnered  her  hopes  and  her  fears — how  much  sweeter 
was  the  fairy  land  she  peopled,  where  one  bright  image  stood 
prominent.  What  now  to  her  was  this  crowd  of  worshipers 
around  her  ?  She  only  felt  the  presence  of  otu,  and  he  was 
near  her,  the  most  silent  and  abstracted.  Cousin  Fannie 
observed,  that,  as  she  expected,  the  rich  young  Wilton 
regarded  her  country  cousin  with  indifference,  and  that, 
although  her  novelty  and  freshness  had  attracted  him,  she 
was,  to  his  taste,  insipid. 

Still  she  was  puzzled  to  imagine  why  he  remained  so  long  in 
Jier  society,  for  she  thought  that  her  young  favorite  appreciated 
too  well  the  arts  and  elegances  of  society,  n^t  to  be  soon 
wearied  with  beautiful  simplicity. 

The  moment  that  Wilton  had  so  ardently  coveted,  was  now 
his.  He  had  never  seen  Cora  so  unexceptionably  lovely,  but 
she  still  seemed  further  than  ever  from  him.  Here  were  no 
rude  steps  of  stone  and  moss  to  require  his  assistance  in  ascent 
or  descent ;  her  wild  freedom  was  gone,  her  varying  color  and 
downcast  eye  only  revealing  his  Cora  of  the  dell  and  arbor. 

But  stiffness  and  restraint  were  so  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
each,  that  Wilton  was  resolved  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
fetters  and  to  approach  Cora  on  more  familiar  terms. 

Leaning  forward,  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  he  said, 
"  Miss  Cora,  let  me  show  you  some  pictures  in  the  adjoining 
room.    You  are  too  quiet  here." 

Cora  never  felt  more  grateful  for  the  movement,  and  so 
easily  and  quietly  was  his  arm  presented,  and  so  unconsciously 
she  went  forth  from  the  amazed  circle  who  witnessed  the  cool- 
ness of  Wilton's  manner,  in  his  monopoly  of  the  charms  of  the 
young  beauty,  that  she  was  standing  before  ''Raphael's 
Angels,''  alone  with  her  admirer,  before  she  had  recovered 
from  her  bewilderment. 
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The  spot  which  Wilton  had  selected  for  a  tUerOrtUt,  was 
one  fall  of  choice  works  of  art,  where  books,  statuary,  and  rare 
paintings  aboanded.  It  was  a  sweet,  retired  place,  and 
opened  out  of  the  parlor. 

"  Here  is  one  picture,"  said  Cora's  companion,  "  that  I  wish 
you  to  look  at/' 

She  approached  it  with  Wilton.  It  represented  a  deserted 
child,  and  the  scene  admirably  portrayed,  wrapt  them  in 
mutual  delight — ^pensive  rapture,  such  as  the  subject  of  the 
painting  inspired.  A  beautiful  young  mother  seemed  bidding 
adieu  to  her  sleeping  child.  The  mother  rested  on  her  knee 
by  the  infant's  cradle,  while  with  clasped  hands  she  seemed 
invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  it. 

"  How  sad,  and  yet  how  beautiful  1"  said  Cora. 

Wilton's  face  was  eloquent  with  feeling.  '*  I  would  give 
much  for  that  picture,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  away.  With  a 
sad  smile,  he  continued,  '^  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
there  are  few  tales  of  romance,  few  paintings  that  depict 
scenes  too  highly  drawn.  Life  has  more  pictures  of  woe  than 
the  artist  or  novelist  ever  conceived  ;  and  yet  we  are  very  apt 
to  say,  *  How  unnatural  1'  Pardon  me,  that  scene,  even  on 
canvas,  makes  me  sad.  Will  you  drive  away  the  impression 
with  one  of  your  old  songs  ?  here  is  a  piano." 

Cora  made  no  reply,  but  took  up  some  music,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  instrument,  when  in  sweet  tones,  though  not 
powerfully,  she  sung  some  touching  words.  Wilton  turned  her 
Jeaves,  and  joined  her  in  the  chorus. 

"  I  would  now  like  something,  Miss  Cora,"  said  Wilton, 
"  that  carries  me  back  to  our  old  woods." 

Cora  turned  to  an  appropriate  song,  that  winged  him  seem- 
ingly on  the  tones  of  a  seraph,  to  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
where,  among  violets  and  daisied  mounds,  he  sat  again  at  the 
feet  of  his  woodland  fairy.  Through  several  stanzas  Cora 
sung  without  interruption;  she  then  suddenly  stopped,  while  by 
placing  her  fingers  upon  the  leaf,  she  prevented  the  turning  of 
another  page. 

"  Why  do  you  stop?"  said  Wilton,  smiling,  while  he  play- 
fully attempted  to  lift  her  hand  from  the  music.  "  It  is  very 
sweet ;"  and  from  Cora's  half-turned  face  and  deepening  color, 
something  seemed  to  have  been  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  leaf  was,  in  the  contest,  finally  turned,  when  a  withered 
bunch  of  violets  fell  upon  the  carpet.    Wilton  knew  them  by 
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the  ribbon  with  which  he  had  tied  them,  having  taken  it  from 
a  small  key  which  locked  bis  little  treasured  silver  box,  con- 
taining the  relics  which  he  supposed  were  once  his  mother's. 

As  he  took  the  pressed  flowers  from  the  carpet  he  said, 
while  he  sought  the  blue  ejes  now  averted, 

"  You  have  kept  the  flowers,  if  you  have  forgotten  the  giver." 

Cora  made  no  reply,  though  she  took  the  flowers,  laying 
them  again  on  the  pianoforte. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  did  not  proceed,"  said  Wilton,  as  his 
hand  rested  a  moment  on  the  little  fingers  that  laid  the  music 
aside. 

"  Because  I  did  not  wish  you  to  see  them,"  said  she,  con- 
fusedly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  the  young  man,  still  seeking  the  eyes  so 
busy  with  the  flowers  on  the  carpet. 

"  You  must  think  it  very  foolish  for  me  to  keep  them  so 

lODg.'' 

"  That  would  depend  upon  the  motive  which  induced  you  to 
keep  them." 

*'  I  don't  know  why  I  kept  them,  excepting  that  1  did  not 
like  to  throw  them  away,"  said  Cora. 

**  But  there  was  something  that  went  with  the  flowers  that 
yon  must  also  keep,  and  not  throw  away,  Cora,"  whispered  the 
young  man.  '*  I  have  heard  tales  of  late  that  have  chilled  me  ; 
I  have  tried  to  become  indifferent  to  them,  but  they  still  weigh 
like  lead  on  my  mind." 

Cora  was  silent,  but  her  cheek  grew  pale  with  feeling,  and 
her  lip  trembled. 

"  Tell  me,  now,"  said  he,  "  before  we  are  interrupted,  is  your 
hand,  by  your  own  free  will,  engaged  to  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  I  am 
presuming,  perhaps  impertinent,  but  do  not  misjudge  my 
motive  in  the  inquiry  ?" 

"  Oh  1  no,"  said  Cora,  "  it  is  not." 

The  eyes  of  Wilton  expressed  his  relief  and  joy. 

"  Come  then,"  said  he,  "  to  this  seat  by  the  window,  and 
give  me  one  answer  more." 

Beneath  folds  of  crimson  damask,  on  the  cushioned  seat,  there 
Wilton  breathed,  in  a  few  words,  a  confession  of  his  love  for 
the  pure,  sweet  girl  of  his  idolatry.  And  beneath  those  heavy 
silken  folds  they  passed  an  hour  never  forgotten  through  many 
an  after  year — through  trial  and  change — through  winter  and 
summer,  when  life  hsMd  revealed  to  them  many  a  leaf  dyed  with 
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iaeffaceable  memories.  On  the  fall  tablet,  in  bnrning  charac- 
ters, stood  ever  written  the  vows  of  that  morning  hour.  In  the 
clear  depths  of  those  deep,  peculiar  eyes,  Cora  read  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  an  honest  heart,  and  the  yielding,  unconscious 
tenderness  of  tones  that  melted  on  his  ear,  while  they  lisped  no 
confession,  told  him  of  love,  fond  as  his  own.  They  saw  not 
into  futurity — they  read  not  the  higher  purposes  of  heaven — 
they  felt  not  that  they  required  that  discipline  of  the  heart 
which  brings  its  own  reward,  those  teachings  which  can  only 
be  learned  from  the  triumphs  of  principle,  and  a  self-denying 
spirit. 

Cora  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  forgotten  her  father  and  his 
prejudices.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  also  passed  from  her  mind, 
but  the  interview  of  the  lovers  was  doomed  to  be  interrupted. 
Others,  attracted  by  works  of  art,  were  also  drawn  into  the 
same  room,  and  among  them  cousin  Fannie,  who  approached 
her  cousin  and  Wilton  with  a  stately  air,  while  she  said  to  the 
latter, 

"  You  are  my  choice  for  an  escort  to  the  dinner-table." 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Wilton,  "  but 
this  lady  by  my  side  has  conferred  upon  me  that  honor,  and 
accepted  me  as  her  cavalier.  Had  I  not  been  thus  captivated, 
I  had  supposed  Miss  Fannie  Livingston  entirely  out  of  my 
reach." 

**  A  very  ingenious  escape,"  said  the  elegant,  unruffled 
Fannie.  "  It  was  only  from  benevolence  that  I  sought  you, 
but  am  glad  that  my  sweet  coz  is  so  fortunate.  If  you  take 
her  to  dinner,  you  will,  of  course  take  her  under  your  charge. 
I  shall  allow  you  no  release." 

Cousin  Fannie  turned,  while  Cora's  cheek  burned  with 
humiliation.  She  was  then  to  be  considered  "  a  burden  to  be 
taken  care  of  compassionately  "  among  this  circle  of  fashion- 
able people. 

"  Would  that  the  lease  was  through  life,"  murmured 
Wilton,  while,  with  Cora  on  his  arm,  he  followed  to  the  dining- 
room,  among  the  crowd  of  guests. 

As  they  passed  into  the  dining-room,  Cora  whispered 
to  her  cousin  her  desire  to  see  Mr.  Sidney — her  betrothed. 

"  He  was  out  late  last  night,  my  love,  and  is  not  up  yet ;" 
then  with  a  whisper,  she  said,  "  his  habits  are  peculiar,  dear, 
quite  French  ;  he  has  been  much  abroad,  and  consequently  we 
indulge  his  foreign  tastes." 
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"  Is  he  ill  T'  said  Cora. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  white  clover,  he  can't  bear  dissipation,  as  well 
as  when  joanger."  Cora  made  no  replj,  and  they  passed  on 
to  dinner.  Wilton  and  Cora  were  seated  together,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  had  they  been  called  npon 
for  an  account  of  the  bill  of  fare,  not  a  dish  of  it  could  have 
been  remembered  by  either ;  and  although  Wilton  went 
mechanically  through  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
he  would  have  preferred  bodily  starvation  behind  the  "  crimson 
curtain,''  to  a  feast  that  the  gods  might  have  envied.  And 
Cora  was  too  near,  much  too  near,  the  sound  of  a  voice 
sweeter  to  her  ear  than  music  e'er  breathed,  to  know  either 
the  succession  of  courses,  or  their  richness.  Excitement  had 
flushed  her  cheek  with  a  shade  more  of  the  roSe  than  her 
cousin  thought  becoming  ;  but  then  it  seemed  natural  to  the 
polished  lady  of  society,  that  Cora,  should  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  a  circle  so  refined  and  distinguished.  She  almost 
expected  her  to  commit  some  unpardonable  blunder ;  but  to 
her  amazement  Cora  seemed  quietly  at  home,  and  lacked  none 
of  that  repose  of  manner,  which,  to  her  eye,  made  up  the 
finished  lady,  "tet  she  thought  she  must  be  disconcerted,  else 
why  her  rising  color? — her  neglect  of  the  most  delicious 
viands? — her  want  of  appreciation  of  delicacies  and  luscious 
fruits  that  a  peer  of  England  might  have  envied  for  his  guests  ? 
Miss  Fannie  had  watched  her  cousin  narrowly,  with  a  quiet, 
scrutinizing  gaze,  that  seemed  not  to  look,  yet  left  nothing 
unseen.  She  wished  to  see  in  what  lay  the  unexpected  success 
of  the  young  dihtUante,  Why  had  she  fascinated  the  most 
fastidious  ?  and  more  than  all,  the  rich,  independent,  careless 
young  Wilton,  so  indifferent  as  he  had  ever  been  to  the  most 
elegant  belies  of  the  season.  Cousin  Fannie,  with  all  her 
conceded  shrewdness  and  acquaintance  with  the  world,  was 
puzzled.  And  we  ask  our  readers  why  ?  Was  there  more 
refinement  in  the  education-  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other  ? 
Had  the  beautiful  green  earth,  with  its  flowers,  its  dew- 
gemmed  fields,  its  silvery  brooks,  and  '^  Heaven-kissing  hills," 
made  less  elevated  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  sunple  country 
girl  ? — ^in  the  tranquilizing  influences  of  such  a  religion  as  the 
birds,  the  sky,  the  glorious  waves  had  taught  her,  was  there 
less  sublimity  of  thought,  such  as  carries  the  heart  to 
''nature's  God,"  inculcated,  than  in  the  exquisite  training 
and  artificial  grace  that  the  world-polished  lady  receives,  in 
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that  coart  whose  goddess  numbers  her  millions  ?  How  many 
glorious  teachings  are  there  to  be  learned  that  the  heart  can 
only  drink  from  this  rich  beautiful  source,  and  how  unfinished 
is  the  most  scholastic-taught  mind,  without  the  reading 
of  that  book  which  unites  the  creature  with  his  great 
Creator. 

Beautiful,  we  acknowledge,  the  elegance,  the  refined  suavity 
of  manner,  that  forbids  the  utterance  of  the  ungentle  word, 
the  commission  of  the  uncourteous  act,  that  makes  all  rough 
edges  smooth  in  this  unharmonious  world  ;  but  let  sincerity, 
charity,  and  true  humility  of  spirit,  like  the  under  current  of 
smooth  waters,  course  harmlessly,  without  treachery  beneath 
— let  not  the  refined  simplicity  of  the  country  girl  be  thought 
ill-bred,  and  deserving  of  well-disguised  contempt  ;  be  not 
hasty,  ye  polished,  aye,  charming  city  belles,  as  with  self-pos- 
sessed elegance  you  sweep  by  the  unassuming  novice  ;  for 
beneath  the  untasteful,  unfashionable  robe,  the  rustic  cottage 
bonnet,  you  may  find  another  Cora  Livingston. 

The  attention  which  Cora  received,  enhanced  much  the 
respect  of  her  cousin  and  aunt,  and  as  the  former  was  so  soon 
to  be  married,  her  beauty  and  attractions  excited  not  the 
same  envy  that  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

After  dinner.  Cousin  Fannie  took  a  seat  by  Cora,  and  drew 
her  politely  into  conversation,  which  turned  upon  the  great 
matter  of  present  interest  to  the  former — her  expected  nup- 
tials. 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you.  Cousin  Fannie,"  said  Cora,  **  some- 
thing of  your  intended  tour." 

'*  We  shall  travel  south,  and  pass  the  winter  in  New 
Orleans  and  Havana,  and  in  the  spring  go  to  Niagara  and 
the  watering  places — ^but  not  to  sojourn  at  the  Falls  long — the 
noise  of  water  affects  me  unpleasantly." 

'*  Oh,  I  should  be  delighted  to  go  there  1"  said  Cora. 

"  Very  sweet,  dearest,  if  Mr.  Sidney  was  younger  " 

'*  Is  he  much  your  senior,  Fannie  V 

"  My  dear  love,  men  do  not  grow  old  in  New  York  any 
more  than  the  women;  he  is  as  young,  they  say,  as  he  was  thirty 
years  ago  ;  he  enjoys  his  club  and  suppers,  as  much  as  I  do 
the  opera  and  soiries.  He  never  makes  a  faiLx  pas  unless 
(Fannie  slightly  laughed)  he  drops  his  cane." 

Cora  looked  up  with  surprise,  which,  her  cousin  thought, 
betrayed  freshness,  that  society  would  probably  amend.    She 
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contrasted  Rafas  Wilton  with  this  imagined  indiyidaal,  so  soon 
to  be  the  husband  of  her  elegant  cousin.  Her  countenance 
betrayed  more  than  she  intended.  Fannie  was  not  unobservant, 
but  said  nothing  for  seyeral  minutes  ;  then  exclaimed, 

*'  You  look  amazed,  mj  coz,  at  mj  shocking  heartlessness  ; 
but  I  quite  forgive  you,  you  are  so  naive.  I  suppose  that  you 
now  fancy  my  intended  sposa  to  be  superannuated.  How  he 
would  be  amused  1  No,  no,  dear  ;  he  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. His  hair  1  Byron  could  not  have  idealized  a  hero's 
more  perfect ;  and  his  teeth  are  every  one  a  pearl.  Indeed,  my 
dear,  he  is  unexceptionable.  I  sometimes  laugh  at  poor  Sidney, 
but  I  have  a  high  respect  for  him  ;  we  are  quite  attached.  I 
must  show  you  my  superbe  trousseau.  He  is  so  liberal  I  '  Bet- 
ter be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's  slave.' '' 

Cora  wondered  if  it  was  necessary  to  be  either. 

That  the  absent  gentleman,  so  soon  to  be  united  to  the  ele- 
gant belle,  liked  repose,  was  apparent  to  the  company,  who 
curiously  and  anxiously  awaited  his  coming.  He  had  arrived 
recently  from  abroad,  and  had  since  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
family  of  his  afl&anced  bride. 

His  delay  somewhat  disturbed  the  composure  of  his  intended 
wife,  though  the  ripple  over  the  serene  surface  of  her  mind  was 
scarcely  discernible.  She,  however,  deemed  it  proper  to-have 
him  reminded  of  the  hour.  Dinner  was  now  over,  and  the  time 
for  dressing  had  arrived.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Sidney's  apartment,  who  informed  him  that 
"  it  was  late,  and  that  Miss  Livingston  hoped  that  he  was  not 
ill." 

"  Come  in,"  cried  a  grum,  but  sleepy  voice,  within.  "  Call  my 
valet,  and  bring  me  coffee  and  cigars.  Say  to  Miss  Livingston, 
with  my  respects,  that  I  came  home  at  six  this  morning — took 
an  opium  pill — quietus  took  effect — will  be  soon  ready.  Bring 
me  my  wig — have  slept  too  long — uncork  that  Seidlitz — ^give 
me  my  watch — an  early  start  this  for  a  man  on  the  road  to 
matrimony."  • 

The  servant  obeyed  orders,  which  message  satisfied'  the 
intended  bride. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  is  very  peculiar,  mamma  !"  said  she.  Mamma 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  retired  to  her  dressing-room. 


10 
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The  wedding  party  have  assembled — the  marriage  ceremony 
is  over,  and   the   fashionable   Miss   Livingston   has   already 

merged  into  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Sidney,  of Place.     And 

truly  had  Cousin  Fannie  implied,  rather  than  said,  that  her 
betrothed  was  well  got  up.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  guests  ;  when  the  party  afterwards  con- 
gregated to  express  their  congratulations,  and  look  out  more 
especially  for  their  own  enjoyment. 

The  attire  of  the  bride  was  magnificent^  and  her  whole 
appearance  elegant.  She  was  taller  than  her  husband,  and 
seemed  formed  for  quiet,  commanding,  sway.  The  eiffect  of"  the 
"  quietus  "  seemed  still  over  the  groom,  his  eyes  looking  swollen 
and  red ;  which  his  bride  regretted,  deeming  his  appearance 
otherwise  unexceptionable. 

But  no  one  attributed  his  JBiushed  lids  to  excess  of  sensibility, 
and  there  were  few  that  noticed  them  at  all.  He  had  consulted 
several  oculists  on  the  watery  appearance  of  his  eyes,  who 
impertinently  attributed  their  increasing  humidity  to  old  age  ; 
which  induced  him  to  despise  the  profession,  calling  the  opera- 
tors all  quacks.  He  knew  of  but  one  remedy,  and  that  was  to 
wear  glasses — near-sighted  ones,  of  course. 

By  the  side  of  the  bride  stood  Cora,  in  a  dress  of  silver  lace, 
ornamented  with  jewelled  butterflies,  which  likewise  glittered 
in  gossamer  beauty  on  one  side  of  her  head.  The  wings  were 
formed  of  silver  web,  fragile  and  beautiful.  Her  dress  was 
delicate  and  pure,  like  the  beauty  it  adorned. 

A  fashionable  beau  stood  as  groomsman  by  her  side.  Cora 
attracted  universal  admiration.  "Who  is  that  lovely  crea- 
ture?" was  the  general  murmur,  as  she  glided  through  the 
crowded  saloon.  "  She  has  the  wings  of  a  Peri,"  said  another, 
OS  she  floated  in  the  dance  ;  but  llufus  Wilton's  admiration 
was  silent. 

Admirers  came  swarming  around  her ;  while  to  other 
inquiries  was  added,  aside,  "  Is  she  rich  as  well  as  beautiful  V 

"  If  she  is  wealthy,  Rufus  Wilton  is  poor,"  was  the  reply. 
Her  name  was  thus  associated  with  his  by  strangers,  who  knew 
naught  of  their  love,  but  more  of  the  lawsuit  of  their  parents. 

"Mr.  Clarendon  is  late  this  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Livingston  to 
a  guest  near  her.  "  His  absence  is  as  much  felt,  as  his  presence 
is  enjoyed."  But  she  soon  added,  "  Ah  !  there  he  is,  with 
Madame  Delano  !    Do  you  think  her  handsome,  Mrs.  Prig  f" 

"  Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  the  lady,  a  short,  fat  woman, 
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with  eleyated  eyebrows,  and  a  nose  and  mouth  which  disclaimed 
companionship  ;  one  being  aspiring,  and  the  other  drawn  down 
at  the  corners.  *'  Her  French  gibberish,"  she  continued,  "  is 
intolerable.  She  seems  irresistible  to  the  gentlemen,  however. 
Even  Mr.  Prig,  who  hasnn't  danced  these  ten  years,  was  actu- 
ally deluded  into  a  gallopade  with  her  ladyship  last  night ;  she 
wheedled  him,  as  she  does  the  rest  of  the  men,  with  her  coquet- 
tish airs.  I  told  him  that  he  might  be  in  a  more  dignified 
position  ;  but  he  seemed  so  careless  about  my  advice,  that  I 
thought  I  shouldn^t  waste  my  breath  in  the  argument.  Ha  I 
ha  !  perhaps  he  thinks  Vm  jealous." 

"  Why  don't  you  flirt  with  the  Captain  ?  he  does  not  seem 
to  harmonize  with  all  his  wife's  notions." 

**  Harmonize  with  a  magpie  I  She  can't  parlez-vous  over 
me.  Well,  the  strongest-minded  men  will  have  their  weak- 
nesses, but  I  won't  uphold  any  one,  if  T  censure  my  husband, 
in  encouraging  flirts.  Why,  this  woman  has  no  more  stability 
than  a  bottle  of  her  French  essence." 

"  A  chance,  then,  of  her  evaporating,  is  there  not,  Mrs. 
Prig  ?" 

'^  She's  inflated  enough  to  soar,  but  the  balloon  must  be 
well-manned  that  she  sails  in." 

**  Does  the  Alderman  admire  her  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,  he  likes  to  look  at  her  as  one  does  at  a  whiz- 
zing fire  rocket.  It  is  a  relief  to  a  rational  mind  to  turn  from 
her  to  Miss  Dumpsey.  What  a  wife  she  would  make  a  retired 
gentleman  that  could  appreciate  her.  The  Dumpsey  family 
were  always  respectable,  and  Nancy  was  always  tidy.  There 
must  be  some  radical  defect  in  the  men  as  well  as  in  these 
Delilah  women.  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Prig  is  ;  but  it's  of  no 
use  for  me  to  watch  him." 

Mrs.  Prig  stretched  her  neck,  as  well  as  its  length  would 
admit,  behind  Mrs.  Livingston,  but  drew  it  in  again. 

"You  are  ceremonious  this  evening,"  said  the  hostess  to 
Madame  Delano,  as  she  approached  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Cla* 
rendon,  to  greet  her. 

"  A  soiree  at  Madame  L.'s — premier  engagement^^^  lisped  the 
graceful  beauty. 

"Shall  we  see  Captain  Delano,  to-night  ?"  said  Mrs.  Living- 
ston politely,  while  she  turned  her  eyes  in  a  sideway  glance  to 
Mrs.  Prig. 

"  Ah  !  non,  U  pauvre  CapUaine  !  U  est  irhfatigv^P 
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After  a  voluble  chat  respecting  the  bride  and  her  newly- 
made  husband,  Madame  Delano  turned  from  Mrs.  Livingston 
to  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  with  some  low  whisper,  drew  forth  the 
following  reply. 

"  Partans  acec  vous,^^  The  words  were  accompanied  with  a 
look  which  occasioned  extra  fan-fluttering. 

**  Le  pauvre  Capitaim  P'  said  Mrs.  Prig  as  she  turned,  "  I 
ahonld  think  he*d  be  tres  fatigue  with  such  a  syllabub  of  a 
wife." 

**  She  dresses  well,"  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  was  too  well- 
bred  to  censure  her, guests,  not  objecting  to  listening  to  the 
criticisms  of  others. 

"  Yes,  as  if  we  were  all  admirers  of  undraped  Yenuses  ;  well, 
she  has  a  virtuoso  in  Clarendon.  /  like  simplicity  in  dress, 
and  enough  of  it.     He  admires,  of  course,  objets  de  vertu." 

**  Ah  I  Mrs.  Prig,  you  are  too  satirical,"  said  Mrs.  Living- 
ston, playfully.  "  Society  must  have  its  varieties  ;  and  she, 
you  know,  has  been  recently  abroad,  to  '  Mre  Paris  J  " 

*'Well,  I  don't  mean  to  be  severe,  Mrs.  Livingston,  but 
what  is  to  become  of  the  morals  of  our  country  women,  when  a 
scent  bag  like  this  is  to  swallow" 

**  The  whole  common  council,"  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  laughing. 

*'  No.  not  that — I'm  not  jealous — not  a  bit.  Do  look  !" 
Mrs.  Prig  continued,  with  an  affected  smile,  "my  husband 
is  giving  ray  6rst  hyacinths  to  Frenchy  1  How  Miss  Dumpsey 
is  neglected  by  the  gentlemen — she's  sterling — nothing  flimsy 
about  her."  The  alderman  was  now  within  reach  of  his  anxious 
wife.  With  an  affectionate  grasp  of  his  arm,  she  nervously 
exclaimed  in  an  undertone  ; — "  Perhaps  you'd  better  go  to  the 
green-house  another  time  for  hyacinths — I  don't  raise  bulbs,  I 
can  tell  yon,  for  women  of  such  character.  Now  if  you  wish 
to  please  me,  you  will  attend  some  to  Nancy  Dumpsey — she's 
a  cousin,  too,  of  my  nncle's  first  wife.  I  could  honestly  deed 
her  to  you,  soul  and  body,  for  a  mother  to  my  children,  after  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  and  that  will  soon  be,"  Mrs.  Prig  drew 
now  down  her  mouth  comers,  still  further  from  her  upward  nose, 
"  if  you  go  on  as  you  now  do." 

"  I  will  certainly  entertain  Miss  Dumpsey  on  your  account," 
said  the  alderman,  pulling  down  his  waistcoat.  ''  Shall  I  also," 
he  continued,  shaking  his  rubicund  visage  and  portly  figure, 
"  inform  her  of  the  honor  you  intend  her  ?" 

"  You'd  better  wait  perhaps  till  you  are  really  bereft.    If  I 
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wasn't  in  a  party,  I'd  give  yon  a  piece  of  my  mind,  bnt  one  has 
to  play  hypocrite  here." 

This  tett-ortett  was  carried  on  in  a  subdued,  but  energetic 
undertone  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  an  assumed  obsequiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  whose  eyes  seemed  wandering  for 
an  opening  in  the  door-way. 

The  approach  of  a  lady  to  the  lounge  where  the  conjugal 
pair  sat,  terminated  the  conrersation  between  the  alderman  and 
his  wife. 

"  I  don't  like  such  devotion  to  one's  wife  in  company,"  said 
she  playfully.  "Come,  Mr.  Prig,  there  is  a  stranger  here,  a 
very  lovely  woman  that  I  wish  you  to  entertain  awhile — so 
much  for  a  reputation  for  agreeability."     « 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?"  said  Mrs.  Prig,  trying  to  look  amiable. 

"  A  widow,  from  Philadelphia,  I  believe.     A  Mrs.  Linden." 

"  That  lady  in  the  comer,  with  a  strait  nose  ?  I  don't 
approve  of  widows.  She  is  talking  now  to  young  Wilton,  court- 
ing him  up,  I  dare  say — old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  I'll  be 
bound.     It's  another  thing,  when  widows  are  widows  Undeed.'" 

^'  Mrs.  Linden  is  quite  retiring  and  certainly  a  harmless 
acquaintance,"  replied  the  lady. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  thought  that  1  consider  her  dan- 
gerous," said  the  alderman,  good  naturedly. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  interposed  Mrs.  Prig  ;  "  and  I 
don't  suppose  she  is.  I  never  heard  of  her,  anyway.  Is  her 
hair  curled  ?" 

"  No — she  wears  a  cap." 

"  Widow's  caps  I  All  a  farce,  nothing  but  coquetry  about 
them  ;  and  as  for  curls,  they  are  an  abomination.  I  see 
nothing  to  call  them  out  of  retirement,  unless  they  want  the 
fresh  air,  and  then  there  are  side  streets  enough.  To  see  the 
veils  on  Broadway,  one  would  think  there  was  a  funeral  about 
one  o'clock.  But  I  don't  mean  to  be  severe,  I  know  that 
there  are  those  that  keep  sober  at  home,  not  looking  out  for 
another  chance.  Well,  Mrs.  Ross,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
keep  the  alderman  from  any  kind  of  a  trap.  I  have  done 
that  long  ago.     Go,  if  you  wish  to,  and  I  suppose  yon  do." 

Mrs.  Ross  and  the  alderman  disappeared,  when  Mrs.  Prig 
accosted  Miss  Ironsides  with,  "  How  comes  on  the  Womens' 
Rights  Convention  ?  I  do  hope  that  you  will  come  out  strong 
on  the  sufferings  of  our  sex.  This  being  put  down,  and  not 
allowed  a  voice  in  any  assembly,  is  more  than  ought  to  be 
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endured.  I  only  wish  the  men  had  to  take  care  of  babies  one 
month,  and  see  if  they'd  feel  so  fine  out  in  company.  Do  you 
know  that  Mrs.  Linden  ?  How  quakerfied  she  looks  I 
Affectation  of  simplicity.  I  thought  it  was  expected  that 
people  would  dress  some  at  weddings. 

"  1  don't  know  her,"  said  Miss  Ironsides.  "  Intellectual 
faculties  small,  I  observe — no  preponderance  of  self-esteem — 
costume  effeminate,"  she  now  pulled  up  her  dickey,  ''  still  not 
incapable,  if  roused,  to  trample  upon  the  oppressor  that  insults 
by  defiance  of  woman's  rights,  <he  sex  to  which  she  belongs. 
May  God  strengthen  our  defenders,  and  lengthen  the  days  of 
our  strong-minded  sisterhood." 

"And  lenthten  their  petticoats,"  added  Mrs.  Prig.  "If  I 
wasn't  short,  and  rather  en  bonpainHsA,  I  would  try  j)ants;  but 
all  figures  don't  become  them,  besides,  I  don't  approve  of  two 
pair  in  a  family.  Prig  and  I  quarrel  enough  now  ;  but  I  do 
think  that  woman's  voice  should,  on  no  public  or  private 
occasion,  ever  be  checked.  I  always  read  all  I  see  qu  *  Female 
Influence,'  and  if  ever  I  feel  like  laying  the  oppressor  low,  it 
is  when  election  day  comes,  and  Prig  gets  a  ticket  sent  him, 
with  all  the  manager^  names.  All  I  hear  about  what  he's 
seen  at  the  polls,  comes  through  a  windpipe  of  ale." 

"  The  day  may  come,"  said  Miss  Ironsides,  with  solemnity, 
"when  these  polls  of  chicanery,  iniquity  and  ignominy,  will 
become  poles  of  liberty,  where  the  flag  of  woman  will  wave 
triumphant  ;  and  when,  on  pedestals  of  bronze,  the  names  of 
female  politicians  shall  shine  in  letters  of  brass,  commemorat- 
ing the  heroism  of  their  brave  aspirants  for  unshackled  freedom. 
Like  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  tyrant  man,  will  be 
chained  " 

**  It  wasn't  Robert  Spear,  Miss  Ironsides,  that  was  chained," 
interposed  Mrs.  Prig,  "  it  was  the  devil  that  was  to  be  bound 
a  thousand  years;  that  may  mean  man  typically,  but  I  didn't 
mean  to  interrupt  you,  I  seldom  lecture  any  one  but  Prig — ^go 
on." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Miss  Ironsides,  with  dignity,  who  was 
averse  to  be^ng  "  put  out,"  and  who  had  a  growing  contempt 
for  the  "  intellect "  of  her  companion,  since  she  turned  the  French 
tyrant  into  a  common  individual.  "  But  I  mast  say,  Mrs. 
Prig,  that  I  conld,  with  a  willing  mind,  a  strong  heart,  and 
with  gigantic  strides,  like  a  female  Napoleon,  walk  into  the 
courts  of  our  immoral  halls  of  legislation,  and  with  a  coup  £  iuu 
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that  should  awaken  the  dying  energies  of  onr  too  feeble  sex, 
fetter  the  male  hydras  that  bar  ns  from  free  admission  into 
onr  natural  sphere  of  action,  and,  if  necessary,  imprison  them, 
while  in  our  own  hands,  we  take  the  reins  of  government. 
My  friend,  we  are  now  sleeping,  but  the  day  will  come  when 
the  daughters  of  America  will  awake  in  a  body  to  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs.^' 

'^  If  I  was  as  tall  as  you,"  said  Mrs.  Prig,  who  had  listened 
like  one  overpowered,  **  I  should  certainly  preach." 

Miss  Ironsides  acknowledged  the  compliment,  with  an 
oppressed  look,  upon  which  Mrs.  Prig  offered  her  her  fan, 
which  was  declined,  Miss  Ironsides  having  a  small  cane  attach- 
ed to  her  wrist,  as  an  emblem  of  her  masculine  aspirations. 
Mrs.  Prig  wondered  if  Mr.  Prig  would  stand  more  in  fear 
of  her  if  she  carried  one. 

At  that  moment,  the  attention  of  the  lady  was  attracted 
towards  Miss  Sally  Sapp,  who  was  gallanted  by  Uncle  Peter 
to  the  party. 

"  That  must  be  the  heiress  from  Sapp  Dingle,"  rattled  Mrs. 
Prig.  "I  never  look  at  city  fashionables  in  company;  but 
these  foreign  importations  take  my  eye — do  see  her,  covered 
with  fire-flies  I  as  I  live,  they  are  live  bugs  1  with  lightning  eyes  I 
how  she  glitters  I  she's  a  real  popinjay — they  say  she  keeps  par- 
rots and  monkeys.  Do  see  Uncle  Peter  Wilton  making  his 
gyrations  round  her  !  she's  seated  now,  lazy,  I'll  warrant — ^it 
can't  be  that  the  old  bachelor  would  like  to  catch  my  lady-bug. 
Uncle  Peter  is  a  clever  man;  I  hope  he  won't  be  taken  in  by 
such  fandangoes." 

"  She  will  avail  little,  I  should  think,  in  the  way  of  enno- 
bling her  sex,"  replied  Miss  Ironsides.  "What  are  jewels 
when  even  toads'  are  said  to  wear  them  !  When  will  our  sex 
learn  the  value  of  mind  ?"  Overcome  with  feeling.  Miss  Iron- 
sides arranged  her  sleeve  buttons,  and  joined  a  male  coterie  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  committee,  to  "reform  abuses," 
leaving  Mrs.  Prig  to  look  up  other  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  saloon,  filled 
with  works  of  art,  laxurious  seats,  and  beautiful  flowers,  sat 
Mr.  Clarendon  and  Madame  Delano.  He  had  plucked  from 
the  shrubs  around  him  a  bouquet,  and  was  now  leaning  towards 
his  companion,  who  languished  on  a  lounge,  while  he  poetized 
about  his  offering,  comparing  her  to  the  most  beautiful. 

The  charms  so  lavishly  displayed  were  flatteringly  extolled 
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in  her  own  allnring  French,  severely  as  eren  his  liberal  taste 
condemned  the  garish  display.  They  sat  opposite  a  mirror  in 
which  they  were  reflected  in  the  outer  room,  where  Wilton  and 
Cora  stood.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  not  heard  of  Cora's  visit  in 
town,  having  himself  just  returned,  and  since  his  entrance, 
been  constantly  devoted  to  the  French  belle. 

With  a  languid  smile  she  inquired  "If  he  had  seen  the 
young  bridesmaid  that  all  were  admiring." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Mr  Clarendon.  "  I  must  be  avaricious 
indeed  to  desire  to  look  further.  Is  she  a  Circassian  maiden, 
or  an  honri  of  fabled  land,  that  I  should  wander  from  my 
present  orbit  ?" 

Madame  was  not  lacking  in  words  for  a  graceful,  coquettish 
reply,  which  ended  in  comparing  her  companion  to  Sweden- 
borg,  whom,  she  said,  '/believed  in  the  presence  of  angels 
about  him." 

"  But  I  see  but  oTie,"  was  the  gallant  reply. 

"  Vous  etes  bien  flatieur,^'  answered  thejSattered  beauty. 
"  Ah  I  Monsieur,  you  inake  courtier  in  la  bdk  France — this 
country — shocking  domesiiqite.  Le  Capiiaine  est  horriblemeni 
Affidricain.*' 

"  Teach  him,"  said  CIarend<Hi,  "  that  L^amour  sourit  a  la 
ttrrt^^  while  be  laid  his  hand  on  the  pretty  arm  near  him. 

"  Ah,  'prmez  garde, .'"  cried  the  latter,  with  afifected  timidity, 
giving  Mr.  Clarendon  a  playful  tap  of  her  fan,  while  she  veiled 
her  brilliant  eyes  with  her  hand. 

The  crowd  was  now  proceeding  to  the  supper-room.  The 
buzz  of  the  moving  throng  deafened  all  private  communica- 
tions which  were  undisturbed  by  observation,  if  the  mutual 
devotion  of  Mr.  Clarendon  and  Madame  Delano  had  not  passed 
unheeded  by  Cora  and  Wilton. 

The  former  was  unmindful  of  the  eyes  that  had  witnessed 
the  smiles  of  the  lady,  and  his  seeming  adoration  of  the  noted 
belle.  Cora  had  been  surrounded  during  the  evenmg  by 
admirers,  but  Wilton's  jealous  eye  soon  discovered  that  her 
wandering  look  was  vague  and  dreamy,  until  it  rested  timidly 
on  his  own.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  apparently,  to  the  careless 
observer,  showing  some  prints  to  his  companion.  The  pictures 
lay  open  before  him  ;  his  attention  was  not  directed  to  them, 
but  fell,  with  obsequious  admiration,  upon  her  who  held  them. 
Neither  seemed  wearied  of  their  retirement.  Music  and  danc- 
ing made  the  scene  in  the  outer  rooms  gay,  but  Mr.  Claren* 
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don's  heart  and  sonl  seemed  fixed  upon  the  coqnette  whose 
smiles  he  coarted,  and  whose  eyes  flashed  with  alternate  fire 
and  softness,  as  she  listened  to  his  conversation. 

Cora  was  startled,  but  not  pained.  She  thought  that  he 
had  sought  some  new  object  of  preference,  and  a  weight  was 
lifted  from  her  mind.  Her  spirits  rose  with  the  idea,  and  she 
soon  remarked,  to  Wilton  "that  his  own  obseryation  could 
famish  a  reply  to  some  questions  that  he  had  asked  her — ^that 
he  need  only  look  for  an  answer  in  the  devotion  of  the  pair  in 
the  ante-room." 

"  That  is  a  married  lady,  Cora,  with  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said 
Wilton. 

"  Ah  I  some  relative,  perhaps,"  answered  Cora,  as  she  turned 
away,  and"  with  Wilton  proceeded  towards  the  supper-room. 

She  had  not  been  long  at  the  refreshment  table  before  Mr. 
Clarendon  appeared,  having  resigned  his  companion  to  another. 
Looking  for  the  first  time  about  him,  he  caught  a  view  of  Cora 
in  her  beautiful  array.  He  was  both  delighted  and  chagrined. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  ravished  with  her  exceeding  loveliness, 
and  watched  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  noticed  that  upon 
Wilton  fell  her  sweetest,  most  winning  smiles.  She  had  been 
almost  constantly  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  one  look  from  her  pure  soul-lit  eyes  for  the  love  of 
a  score  of  heartless  married  fiirts. 

To  amuse  an  idle  hour  he  might  dally  in  their  frivolous 
society,  but  contrasted  with  that  of  Cora,  void  and  vain  seemed 
the  recent  moments  which  he  had  passed  in  the  conservatory. 

With  inexpressible  annoyance  he  witnessed  the  devotion  she 
received  from  Wilton. 

Without  delay,  he  hastened  towards  her,  expressing  his 
delight  and  surprise  to  see  her  in  town — "  I  came  so  late,"  he 
said,  "that  I  have  not  before  seen  you — and  are  you  the 
bridesmaid  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much  ?  How  could  you 
let  me  remain  in  ignorance  of  your  presence  so  long  ? — My 
dear  Cora,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you — take  my  arm,  Mr. 
Wilton  will  certainly  excuse  you." 

Wilton  bowed  coldly,  and  still  remained  by  the  side  of 
Cora,  and  as  the  latter  politely  declined  his  invitation,  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  forced  to  abandon  the  hope  of  a  private  interview, 
but  not  long.  Mr.  Wilton  was  accosted  by  a  lady,  who  pro- 
posed to  present  him  to  one  of  his  old  friends,  who  wished  to 
speak  with  him.    He  accordingly  apologized  to  Cora,  and  left 
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her  reluctantly,  when  Mr.  Clarendon  soon  joined  her.  In  a 
retired  corner,  seated  by  a  sofa  table,  he  found  his  former 
yalaable  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Linden ;  one  who  had  often 
crossed  his  path,  when  a  boy,  and  during  his  college  life  had 
sought  him  out  among  the  students,  to  bestow  upon  him 
such  kindnesses  as  he  could  never  forget.  One  occasion,  dur- 
ing a  seyere  illness,  he  never  ceased  to  remember  with  grati- 
tude ;  how  she  had  watched  day  and  night  by  his  bed-side, 
bestowing  upon  him  all  those  tender  attentions  so  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  sick,  lonely,  and  homeless  student ; — she  had 
told  him,  too,  that  she  had  known  his  mother  as  a  child,  and 
in  her  girlhood,  and  evinced  much  knowledge  of  her  after 
history,  which  enhanced  his  interest  in  his  once  devoted 
friend. 

Why  the  governess  and  friend  of  Flora  Islington  should  be 
at  this  gay  wedding,  among  the  fashionable  and  worldly,  we 
must  now  explain.  She  had  also  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Fannie  Livingston,  as  to  Flora,  and  the  promise  the  pupil 
then  made  to  her  favorite  instructress,  was  fulfilled,  and  an 
invitation  was  sent  her  to  be  present  at  her  bridal ;  but  why 
a  strong  motive  urged  her  to  accept  it,  she  did  not  reveal. 
Flora  assisted  her  to  array  herself  in  her  deep  black  dress, 
relieved  only  by  a  fold  of  tulle  lace  about  her  throat,  and 
adjusted  the  simple  lace  cap  over  her  still  beautiful  hair,  and 
asked  her  no  question.  Her  friend  said  that  she  was  going  to 
a  wedding,  and  Flora  performed  her  task,  somewhat  paler,  but 
silently. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  not  one  to  prepossess  strangers.  Her 
manners  were  cold,  almost  haughty.  Few  ever  awoke  a  smile 
on  her  countenance  ;  but  now,  as  Rufus  Wilton  approached 
her,  one  of  angelic  sweetness  played  about  her  mouth.  She 
had  still  much  beauty,  but  was  colorless  as  marble — the  faint 
red  on  her  lip,  mostly  denoting  the  hue  of  health,  though  her 
complexion  was  as  purely  white  as  in  her  girlhood.  Her 
features  were  classical,  her  face  oval,  and  the  hair  viable 
beneath  her  Mary  Stuart  cap,  yet  unsilvered,  of  a  dark  cbes- 
nut  brown.  Her  form  was  tall  and  full,  and  the  expression 
of  mingled  haughtiness,  and  sadness,  which  characterized  her 
appearance,  while  it  repelled,  still  awoke  an  interest  in  the 
beholder. 

As  Wilton  approached  her,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
called  him  to  a  seat  near  her.     Her  eyes  swam  with  earnest 
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feeling,  and  a  faint,  rery  faint  color  came  for  a  moment  and 
settled  vpon  her  cheek,  as  she  spoke. 

**  We  have  not  met/'  said  she,  **  since  70a  hare  returned 
from  Europe,  but  you  have  not  forgotten  your  old  college  and 
boyhood  friend." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Wilton,  "  I  hare  often,  very  often  thought 
of  you,  and  had  I  known  where  you  were,  while  I  was  in 
Europe,  I  should  have  written  to  you.  Yon  have  been  always 
BO  good  to  me,  and  it  seems  sometimes  that  you  have  a  myste- 
rious influence  over  my  fate.  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you; 
who  else  would  have  nursed  me  when  I  was  so  ill  in  my 
college  days.  Where  have  you  been  since  ? — and  where  do 
you  now  live !" 

**  I  have  sought  the  occupation  of  governess  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  have  of  late  lived  in  an  obscure  street  in  this 
city,  where,  with  one  of  my  old  pupils,  I  lead  a  secluded  life. 
I  yesterday  called  upon  my  old  friend  Fannie,  and  she  invited 
me  here  to-night.  Knfus,  need  1  tell  you,  that  you  were  the 
magnot.  I  came  here  to  meet  you.  I  wished  to  give  you  my 
address.  You  will  come  and  see  me."  The  rare  smile  so 
inexpressibly  sweet,  effecting  so  peculiar  a  change,  now  passed 
over  her  face. 

Young  Wilton  felt  little  inclined  to  resist  the  persuasive 
invitation.  Since  his  first  and  early  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Linden,  he  had  felt  for  her  a  peculiar  and  tender  friend- 
ship. 

When  a  boy  at  school,  the  beautiful  young  widow,  with  her 
mournful  dress,  and  pale,  sad  face,  had  ever  excited  his  inte- 
rest, and  her  invitations' to  visit  her  on  holidays  and  at  leisure 
hours  were  always  accepted.  He  even  then  loved  to  feel  her 
soft,  white  fingers  in  his  hair,  and  to  have  her  gently  arrange 
his  collar  or  cambric  frill,  and  never  denied  her  the  parting 
kiss  she  seemed  to  crave — and  when  in  college,  ho  again  met 
her,' paler  and  more  subdued  than  of  old,  she  was  still  wel- 
come to  his  sight ;  for  like  a  mother,  or  an  older  sister,  she 
seemed  ever  awake  to  his  personal  comfort,  and  often  told  him 
that  she  could  not  do  too  much  for  the  child  of  his  mother. 
Rosa  Neville,  she  said,  she  had  known  and  loved  as  well  as 
her  own  soul  ;  and  she  had  vowed  that  her  child  should  be 
to  her  dear  as  one  of  her  own,  had  she  been  blessed  with  a 
son. 
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"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  snpper-room,"  said  Wilton, 
offering  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Linden.  ''  Yon  hare  been  in  the 
shade  all  the  erening.  Why  does  this  quiet  comer  fascinate 
you  ?" 

"I  have  seen  the  bride,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  "and  you,  my 
dear  Rufus.  You  cannot  imagine  the  zest  for  enjoyment 
past,  cannot  fancy  that  the  murmur  of  this  gay  throng 
makes  me  think  of  the  wild  music  of  the  sea — dashing  inspir- 
ing melody  to  one  who  watches  its  beautiful  surges  from  a 
sunny  harbor — but  like  the  roar  of  turbulent  waves  to  the 
shipwrecked.  So  it  come  to  one  who  finds  no  peace  in  its  tumult. 
Once  it  had  its  fascinations,  and  I  watched  the  crowd  wit& 
some  amusement.  I  see  that  one  lovely  creature  has  t'Ouched 
your  heart,  Rufus." 

"  Are  you  so  discerning  ?  You  approve  of  my  taste,  I 
trust." 

"Yes,  Rufus,  I  admire  her  ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
roses  in  one  garden,  and  is  it  not  folly  for  all  to  seek  to  wear 
the  same  ?" 

"Look  at  her  now,'^  continued  Wilton,  enthusiastically. 
"  You,  of  course,  know  her  name.  Is  it  mere  physical  beauty 
that  charms  one  in  Cora  Livingston  ?  It  seems  to  me  some- 
thing beyond  that.  Have  you  never,  in  looking  at  a  star,  felt 
that  its  sparkling  brilliancy  constituted  no  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion which  made  you  wonder  and  gaze  with  intensity  into  its 
radiance  ? — but  that  something  beyond  that  entranced  you — 
the  sublimity  of  the  wonderful  creation  that  seemed  to  give  it 
effulgence.  So,  my  dear  friend,  does  this  -sweet  girl  inspire 
me.  It  is  her  spirit  shining  through,  that  magnetizes 
me." 

"  Rufus,  guard  your  heart,  steel  it  until  you  are  sure  hers 
wears  no  other  impress.  Rumor  assigns  her  to  another  ;  ht  is 
noiw  with  her." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Mrs.  Linden  ?"  said  Wilton  ;  "  Mr. 
Clarendon  ?" 

"  Yes,  Rufus  ;  and  I  implore  you  not  to  tread  in  his  path, 
unless  you  are  sure  of  winning — if  so,  wrest  from  him  your 
own." 

"Is  he  so  powerful,"  said  Wilton,  deridingly,  "that  one 
should  fear  him  as  a  rival  ?" 

"  A  man  without  principle,  without  conscience,  without  honor, 
is  always  to  be  feared.'* 
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"  Yon  are  a  woman-— yon  have  watched  ^m  with  Cora.  Do 
yon  think  he  loves  her  ?" 

"No  ;  there  is  bnt  one  being  that  he  loves." 

"Who  is  that  r 

"  Himself.  Ambition  is  his  ruling  passion,  and  worldly  pride 
feeds  it,  and  goads  him  on  to  any  soulless  pnrsuit.  I  do  not 
deny  his  susceptibility  to  woman's  charms  ;  but  he  can  nurse  a 
secret  passion  for  one,  and  feign,  aye,  almost  make  himself 
believe,  he  loves  another.  What  to  him  is  the  sacrifice  of  a 
woman's  heart  ?  What  does  he  know  of  its  whole-souled  truth 
and  tenderness  ?  He  values  it  not,  excepting  as  the  tenement 
where  he  lies  enshrined — an  idol  and  a  god.  Her  beauty  he 
would  appropriate,  possess  ;  but  her  heart,  ruthlessly  crush." 

"  You  speak  feelingly,  Mrs.  Linden,  and  judge  him  more 
harshly  than  I  could  have  done." 

"  I  would  not  judge  harshly,  but  my  nature  cannot  nourish 
a  tame  sentiment." 

"  This  rumor  is  absurd — he  is  too  old  for  the  supposition." 
As  Wilton  spoke,  his  eyes  followed  Cora  and  Mr.  Clarendon, 
with  no  easy  sensations. 

"How  long  do  yon  remain  in  town?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Linden. 

"  Until  spring,"  said  he.  "  The  country  is  dull  now,  and  you 
know  that  I  have  little  to^call  me  home.  How  I  envy  those 
who  have  sisters  !  I  dare  not  dwell  on  the  loss  of  a  mother. 
Oh  I  my  dear  friend,  that  you  knew  her,  once  existed  in  her 
presence,  is  to  me  inexpressibly  consoling." 

Mrs.  Linden's  eyes  moistened :  she  did  not  continue  the  sub- 
ject, but  spoke  of  some  visits  which  she  had  that  day  made  to 
some  poor  families  known  to  them  both. 

"  How  little  you  are  known  by  those  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  you,  my  dear  friend  !  You,  who  are  called  so 
cold  and  haughty,  to  spend  so  much  of  your  time  in  the  abodes 
of  the  poor  and  suffering  I" 

"Why  should  I  not?  I  am  retired  from  the  bustle  and 
fever  of  the  world  ;  sorrow  has  deprived  me  of  all  relish  for  its 
enjoyments ;  yet  I  have  a  stimulus  for  which  to  live."  The 
soft,  serene  smile  now  passed  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Linden,  and 
resolution,  almost  scorn,  sat  on  her  brow. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  deeply  interesting  to  Rufns  Wilton  ;  he 
Imgered  long,  when  with  her,  in  rapt  attention  to  her  conver- 
sation.   Her  singularity  was  impressive  to  one  to  whom  she 
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opened  her  heart ;  but  to  the  stranger  who  studied  her  phy* 
siogQomy,  she  was  like  a  marble  statue,  seen  by  the  grey  of 
evening.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  flashing,  when  awakened  by 
feeling,  which,  contrasted  with  her  pale  features,  gave  spiritu- 
ality to  her  expression. 

Sometimes,  her  colorless  face  impressed  him  with  the  idea 
that  she  was  ill.     He  now  inquired  *^  if  she  was  indisposed." 

''  Not  in  the  least,"  she  said.  The  scornful  look  disappeared, 
and  a  sweet  smile  for  an  instant  brightened  her  face.  It  came 
and  went  like  lightning  over  a  dark  sky. 

**  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  she,  **  that  my  bloom  was  once 
as  rich  as  that  of  the  young  beauty  we  discussed — that  my 
laugh  and  tones  were  gaiety  itself.  Morning,  Rufus,  has  faded 
with  me  into  night ;  but  I  feel  that  that  night  is  not  endless. 
There  is  a  dawn  for  me,  and  that  day  will  break  in  this  world. 
There  is  a  God  of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy.  Ah  I  my  dear 
Rufus,  I  bewilder  you.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I 
have  been  wronged.  We  have  talked  a  long  time,  and  I  fear 
that  I  have  saddened  you.  My  home  shall  not  so  affect  you  ; 
it  shall  be  made  cheerful  for  you.     Now,  good  night." 

She  pressed  the  hand  of  Wilton,  and  passed  suddenly  away. 
He  remained  long  in  the  retired  seat  where  she  left  him — ^he 
longed  to  follow  her.  She  was  as  interesting  as  mysterious  to 
him.  He  forgot  Cora,  and  saw  nothing  bnt  the  dark,  loving 
eyes  that  had  lingered  so  intently  upon  his  own — ^the  fascina- 
tion that  ever  left,  in  its  absence,  its  holy,  purifying  spell.  He 
felt,  as  he  had  sometimes  done  when  beneath  a  midnight  sky, 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  mystery. 

Mr.  Clarendon,  during  this  interview,  had  been  devoting 
himself  to  Cora.  He  admired  her  simplicity,  her  real,  or 
assumed  dignity,  and  watched  jealously  the  admiration  she 
excited.  In  the  same  breath,  he  expressed  his  happiness  to  see 
her  in  town,  and  then  reproached  her  for  leaving  her  country 
home,  where,  he  said,  "  the  violets  kept  fresh,  and  wild  flowers 
their  dew." 

"  Your  father,"  he  continued,  "  would  give  your  old  grandam's 
picture  to  see  you  to-night ;  he  would  say  you  show  your  blood, 
in  spite  of  maiden  blushes.  But  I  would  as  soon  trust  a 
diamond  among  thieves.  What  do  you  think  of  your  cousin's 
fiiarriage  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  trust  she  will  be  happy,"  said  Cora.  "  I  am  no 
judge  of  her  prospects.    She  is  always  so  serene,  that  I  cannot 
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imagine  her  otherwise.  She  has  lived  in  laxnry,  and  I  suppose 
wealth  is  essential  to  her  happiness." 

"What  would  yoa  think,  Cora,  of  Mr.  Sidney  for  a  hus- 
band ?" 

**  What  a  question,  Mr.  Clarendon  I"  said  Cora,  half-smiling. 
"  Ton  are  trying  to  make  me  commit  myself  on  a  most  delicate 
point.  But  one  would  think  that  all  drank  the  elixir  of  life 
here — every  one  looks  young.  It  must  be  this  enchanting 
light.  Who  is  that  lady  with  Mr.  Wilton,  in  the  opposite 
room  ?" 

''Ah  I  jealous,  Miss  Cora  ?  He  seems  deeply  interested.  I 
do  not  know  the  lady,  excepting  as  a  wandering  personage — a 
mysterious  individaal  that  claims  no  home  or  relatives.  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  seek  her  acquaintance,  fascinating  as  she  may 
be  to  your  friend." 

'•She  looks  very  lovely,"  said  Cora,  "but  too  sad  in  her 
weeds  for  this  gay  scene." 

"  Her  dress  is  certainly  woeful.  Ask  Wilton  if  she  plays 
the  dolorous  to  him.    I  don't  know,  but  suppose  she  is 

*  An  iffnii/atwta  that  bewitches, 
And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches.' " 

"  I  am  sure  she  could  do  no  wrong,"  said  Cora. 

"  I  am  fearless  of  her  wiles  ;  so  I  will  not  interfere  with  Mr. 
Wilton  on  this  ground.  On  aiwther^^^  he  whispered,  "  I  should 
be  more  reluctant  to  yield. 

"  My  dear  Cora  (he  spoke  lower),  by  your  father's  per- 
mission, I  shall  watch  over  you  ;  your  enjoyment,  while  in 
town,  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  promote.  Your  confidence  is  all  I 
ask.  *  Others  may  flatter  you  j  I  am  your  best  friend  ;  rely  on 
me,  Cora,  and  remember  your  father's  aversion  to  Rufus  Wil- 
ton.    Let  me  warn  you  in  time." 

Cora's  cheek  burned  with  vexation.  She  drew  herself  proudly 
up,  and  said, 

"  I  need  no  warning."  Consciousness  then  overwhelmed  her  ; 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  away,  hiding  her  face 
with  her  fan. 

"Am  I  too  late,  Cora?" 
•   "  Is  this  a  place  to  question  me  ?     If  you  are  appointed  ray 
guardian,  I  wish  you  would  delay  your  inquiries  and  spare  " — 

"  My  advice.    I  will    Walk  with  me,  and  forget  my  offi- 
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cionsness.  There  is  a  sweet  spot,  where  we  may  talk,  in  the 
conservatory.'' 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  enjoyed  it  to-night,"  said  Cora,  with  sig- 
nificance. 

Clarendon  was  amazed — stung  by  her  allnsion.  Policy  for- 
bade him  to  notice  it.  He  thought  her  jealous.  The  idea 
flattered  him.  He  knew  that  she  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Madame  Delano,  and  therefore  led  her  onward.  Cora  pas- 
sively followed.  She  cast  her  eyes  towards  the  retired  corner 
where  Wilton  had  sat  with  Mrs.  Linden.  The  lady  had  now 
gone.  He  was  alone,  viewing  the  crowd.  Her  look  was  not 
unobserved.  He  hastened  towards  her,  and  found  her  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Clarendon.^ 

Unhesitatingly  he  approached  her,  and  reminded  her  of  her 
engagement  to  waltz  with  him.  ^ 

"  That  engagement  I  beg  leave  to  contest,"  said  Mr.  Clar- 
endon, with  more  spirit  than  courtesy. 

"  A  question  Miss  Livingston  will  decide,"  said  Wilton, 
coolly.  Cora  took  the  arm  of  the  latter,  saying,  in  a  tone 
which  Mr.  Clarendon  understood, 

"  You  cannot  contest  a  premier  engagement^ 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  much  annoyed.  Cora  had  assumed  a 
new  character  in  his  eyes  ;  he  had  deemed  her  passive,  and 
partially  under  his  control.  She  had  now  defied  him,  and  in 
the  language  of  Madame  Delano,  thrust  upon  him  what  he 
deemed  an  unpardonable  defence  of  her  course.  With  a  cold 
bow  he  left  her,  not  deigning  to  notice  Wilton. 

Mr.  Clarendon  did  not  again  intrude  himself  upon  Cora. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  she  was  engrossed  by  Wilton. 
His  presence  dissipated  her  momentary  fears,  and  with  hap- 
piness on  her  beautiful  face,  she  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
through  the  many  brilliant  apartments  and  lighted  halls 
thronged  with  guests,  some  dancing,  fome  chatting  and  flirt- 
ing, and  more,  with  masked  faces,  sighing  over  the  emptiness 
of  the  cup  they  drank.  In  unsympathizing  austerity  the 
satiated  guest  too  lingers  in  the  pleasure-seeking  saloon,  look- 
ing upon  the  bright  winged  revellers  that  (like  as  a  boy  chases 
the  painted  insect),  he  has  once  gaily  pursued,  but  now  views 
in  a  corner,  rapt  in  his  own  dreams. 

Again  Cora  and  Wilton  sought  the  seat  where,  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  crimson  curtain,  they  had  passed  an  hour  of  uu- 
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alloyed  happiness.  But  the  parting  good  night  came  :  reloc- 
tantly  the  soft  words  fell  from  lips  too  loth  to  utter  them.  As 
Cora  breathed  her  night's  farewell,  a  half-blown  rose  fell  from 
her  bosom.  Wilton  raised  it ;  unconsciously  he  held  it  to  his 
lips.  He  did  not  return  it.  It  seemed  a  part  of  her  who  had 
worn  it. 

And  then  the  morning  came — to  Cora  a  day  of  joyous 
brightness.  No  remembrances  saddened  her  heart ;  all  that 
belongs  to  the  poetry,  the  romance  of  girlhood,  had  been  stirred 
up,  and  brilliant  was  the  many-hned  glass  through  which  she 
looked  back  upon  the  last  night's  festivity.  The  crowd,  the 
lights,  the  music,  had  cast  their  charm  over  the  fairy  scene, 
while  grace  and  beauty  floated  in  a  giddy  whirl  before  her  still 
enraptured  vision.  That  it  had  been  a  wedding  occasioned  her 
no  solemn,  no  thrilling  emotions.  But  who  that  have  pledged 
the  same  holy  vows,  and  at  the  same  sacred  altar  given  up 
their  hearts'  faith,  as  their  being,  until  death,  into  the  keeping 
of  another — but  look  upon  the  rite  which  sealed  their  own 
fate  wilh  joy  or  sorrow,  without  feeling  too  deep  for  words  ; 
and  who  that  see  a  beloved'  one  thus  embark  on  the  tumul- 
tous sea  of  married  life,  but  tremble  while  they  bless  the 
union.  But  to  the  young — the  untried  in  life's  warfare — ^it  is 
an  occasion  only  of  joy  ;  to  them  it  brings  no  reminiscences, 
no  swelling  of  the  deep  tide  ever  gushing  in  the  faithful  bosom, 
no  crushing  sensations  of  love  misplaced,  of  wrongs  suffered  ; 
they  think  not  how  truly  it  is  "  the  blight,  or  bloom  of  hap- 
piness." An  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment  alone  pervaded 
Cora's  young  heart  ;  though  not  unconscious  of  th^  general 
admiration  that  followed  her  footsteps,  she  felt  a  pleasing  gra- 
tification in  what  she  deemed  a  solicitude  for  her  happiness,  a 
bewildering  pleasure  in  the  civilities  which  greeted  her.  It  was 
pleasant  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  crowd,  and  to  have  the 
power  to  reject  it  for  the  love  of  one  devoted  heart.  In  her 
happiness  she  had  forgotten  her  father's  prejudices.  A  sweet 
cup  had  been  presented  to  her  lips,  and  she  had  drank  it  freely, 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  dazzling  life  of  a  belle 
presented  to  her  no  delightful  vision.  Coquetry  dwelt  not  in 
her  nature.  She  was  too  pure  and  simple-hearted.  She 
seemed  a  child  of  the  violet-scented  woods,  in  whatever  garden 
she  was  placed.  She  reared  her  head  like  the  lily  that  bends 
in  the  summer  breeze,  and  as  pure  and  proud  she  seemed  ;  but 
like  the  "forget-me-not"  on  the  bank,  she  would  hide  herself 
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as  timidly  and  gracefullj.  Like  the  same  delicate  spirits  of 
the  forest,  a  breath  of  coldness  chilled  her,  and  without  the 
dew  and  sunshine,  that  the  heart  as  well  as  flower  craves,  hers 
was  a  nature  to  droop  and  feel  the  blast. 

As  was  natural,  Cora  had  become  happy  in  the  home  of  her 
aunt.  She  had,  it  is  true,  parted  with  ttie  bride  and  her 
enamored  husband,  but  Mrs.  Livingston  had  so  urgently  invited 
her  to  remain  (for  the  latter  had  been  flattered  with  the 
admiration  her  young  relative  had  excited),  that  she  gratefully 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Her  dignified  aunt  had  been  as  much  amazed  as  her  daughter 
at  the  self-possession  and  grace  which  Cora  had  exhibited ; 
and  though  the  playfulness,  the  naiveti  of  the  child,  often 
excited  a  smile  from  the  observing,  still  her  wild  gaiety  was 
ever  tempered  by  dignity,  and  the  sweetness  of  manner  that 
captivated  the  most  fastidious,  derived  its  charms  from  the 
indication  it  gave  of  her  mind  and  disposition. 

At  the  hour  of  twelve  she  was  again  where  she  had  parted 
the  preceding  evening  with  Wilton. 

"  Are  you  expecting  visitors,  my  love,"  said  her  aunt,  as  she 
affectionately  placed  her  hand  on  the  waving  curls  of  Cora,  but 
before  the  latter  could  reply,  Rufus  Wilton  presented  himself. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Livingston, 
offering  her  hand  to  the  young  man,  "  to  call  back  the  rose 
that  has  vanished  from  the  cheek  of  our  young  belle.  Dissipa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her.^' 

"  Be  careful,  dear  aunt,"  said  Cora,  winningly,  "  You  don't 
know  how  susceptible  I  am  to  flattery,  and  might  plume  myself 
on  being  called  a  belle." 

"  Do  you  like  the  appellation  ?"  said  Wilton,  half  reproach- 
fuUy. 

**  I  can  hardly  judge,"  replied  Cora.  *'  Isn't  it  generally  consi- 
dered the  great  aim  in  society  ?"  Cora's  smile  betrayed  how 
little  it  was  hers. 

"If  she  remains  in  New-York  this  winter,  her  tastes  will 
soon  be  developed,"  said  the  aunt,  while  she  left  the  parlor, 
assigning  an  apology  for  her  absence.  Wilton  then  informed 
Cora  that  he  had  been  to  visit  Mrs.  Linden. 

"  I  saw  you  with  the  lady,"  said  Cora,  "  last  evening.  Is 
she  amiable  ?  She  seemed  to  me  inaccessible  ;  I  think  I 
should  fear  her." 

"  She  is  rather  singular,"  said  Wilton,  "  but  still  she  inte- 
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rests  me.  I  have  known  her  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  she  is 
among  mj  most  sincere  friends — ^perhaps  I  have  not  a  better. 
I  wish  yoa  could  have  seen  her  this  morning.  She  is  living 
very  obscurely,  but  if  she  was  in  a  hovel,  she  would  be  queenly. 
She  was  as  winning  and  sweet  to  day,  as  affectionate  gentle- 
ness could  make  a  woman,  haughty  as  she  seems  in  company. 
She  sang  to  me,  and  talked  so  beautifully,  yet  mysteriously,  of 
her  life,  that  I  lingered  like  one  charmed.  No  one  but  yon, 
Cora,  could  have  lured  me  from  her.  She  also  talked  to  me 
of  my  mother,  and  described  to  me  minutely  her  habits  and 
her  tastes,  and  spoke  affectingly  of  her  love  for  me  as  a  child  ; 
but  when  I  ask  her  history,  she  says  plaintively,  '  Oh,  it  was 
the  providence  of  God  ;  hope,  dear  Rufus,  that  you  may  find 
her  yet.' " 

Cora  looked  seriously  as  she  inquired ;  "  What  does  your 
father  say  of  her  ?" 

"  Cora,  on  this  subject,"  replied  Wilton,  "  his  silence  is  as 
deep  as  the  grave.''  As  Wilton  spoke,  flashes  of  feeling  passed 
over  his  face.  These  silent  workings  of  his  mind,  which  often 
clouded  his  sunniest  moments,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  Cora.  There  seemed  to  her  something  within, 
that  she  could  not  read  or  fathom.  This  mysterious  under-cur- 
rent of  thought  captivated  and  excited  her  fancy.  The  ideal 
seemed  so  woven  with  the  jreal  in  his  nature,  that  the  sunshine 
of  his  smile,  to  her,  was  but  the  gilding  to  a  veiled  and  magi- 
cal picture. 

And  yet  openness  and  candor  were  strong  characteristics  in 
the  nature  of  Rufus  Wilton.  All  that  related  to  himself,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  he  would  have  confided  to  one  who  loved  him, 
and  sympathized  in  his  emotions  ;  but  dark  thoughts  concerning 
his  father  and  his  domestic  history,  cast  frequent  periods  of 
gloom  over  his  mind,  and  dampened  many  of  his  youthful 
hours.  His  dislike  of  concealment,  and  horror,  of  duplicity, 
made  him  look  upon  the  untold' history  of  his  mother  with  mis- 
trust and  sorrow.  He  felt  that  knowledge  of  the  worst  that 
could  have  transpired,  would  have  relieved  his  apprehensions, 
but  to  harbor  dark  suspicion  of  his  father,  such  as  he  could  not 
banish,  harassed  and  distressed  him  ;  and  the  never-dying  tale 
of  his  mother's  strange  disappearance,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  to  soothe  his  pride,  and  the  wounded  honor  of  his 
family,  merged  him  in  deep  and  painful  regret. 

For  some  moments  he  continued  silent,  then  with  sweetness 
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of  accent,  softened  to  a  girl's  tenderness,  he  said ;  "  Forgiye 
my  abstraction,  Cora,  you  arc  indeed  looking  pale  this  morn- 
ing, and  seem  a  little  sad.''  He  had  not  observed  that  the  sha- 
dow^  on  his  own  face  had  also  darkened  hers.  ''  I  hope  that 
you  will  remain  sometime  in  town,"  he  continued,  "  and  that 
we  can  make  you  very  happy  here.  Will  you  not  promise  not 
to  discard  me  for  another  guardian  ?  Mr.  Clarendon  assumes  a 
right,  apparently,  to  protect  and  entertain  you,  but  such 
monopoly  alarms  me  little,  while  yon  assure  me  that  It  meets 
not  with  your  sanction.  Yet,  Cora,  I  cannot  understand  why, 
without  it,  that  he  can  so  coolly  assume  a  privilege  that  makes 
the  world  envious,  much  more  one  whose  life  lies  in  your  undi- 
vided preference." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  he  was  far  away,"  murmured  Cora,  "  I  tremble 
when  his  eye  is  on  me  ;  I  did  not  once  feel  so.  I  made  him 
angry  last  night." 

"  How  ?  by  leaving  him,  to  dance  with  me  ?  He  certainly 
does  not  need  a  favorite  on  whom  to  lavish  his  courtly  smiles, 
and  favors  ;  Cora,  generosity  need  not  compel  you  to  make  one 
of  the  galaxy  he  honors  with  his  preference.  Believe  me,  dear 
one,  he  is  consoled,  and  if  he  were  not — what  then  ?" 

Wilton  questioned  Cora  with  both  eye  and  tongue.  The 
first  seemed  to  search  her  with  a  deep  and  heartfelt  earnest- 
ness, while  his  voice  sank  to  the  lowest  tone  of  harmony,  as  he 
closed  the  sentence  with  a  query. 

*' Oh,"  Cora  whispered,  "he  knows  that  I  do  not  like 
him — I  do  not  mean  that — but  that  I  can  never  be  more  to 
him  " 

*'  Than  you  now  are,  Cora,"  interposed  Wilton  ;  *'  then  he 
shall  not  wear  even  the  semblance  of  a  lover." 

"  But,"  murmured  Cora,  "  my  father  likes  him — ^he  has  been 
good  to  him,  and  I  am  grateful." 

''Cora,  what  may  I  then  not  fear?  what  must  I  not  think 
of  all  this  intimate  friendship  ?" 

**  He  has  much  business  with  papa,  and  he  comes  very  often 
to  see  ns — but  I  thought  he  had  given  me  up,  until  last  even- 
ing." 

Cora's  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  for  sudden  fears  came 
over  her.  She  then  added  : — "  If  the  worst  should  happen — 
if  you  can  never  visit  me,  he  will  be  nothing  to  me — believe 
this,  Rufus." 

''  Oh  1  Cora,"  said  Wilton  passionately.    ^*  Have  you  listened 
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i30  lately  to  words  of  love  from  him  ?  My  darling  Cora,  deny 
it — tell  me  it  is  false — do  sot  trifle  with  me." 

Cora's  eyes  fell  beneath  those  of  Wilton,  while  she  replied  : 
"  You  torture  me  ;  if  you  would  have  spared  me,  why  were 
you  not  sooner  by  my  side  ?" 

"  I  could  not  then  leave  Mrs.  Linden ;  she  is  one  whom  I 
cannot  regard  lightly  ;  she  has  been  to  me  a  friend  indeed." 

"  Ah  I  but  you  lingered  after  she  left  you  ;  during  that 
interval  you  might  have  saved  me  pain." 

Tears  fell  through  Cora's  fingers.  Wilton  now  soothed  her 
as  tenderly  as  he  had  warmly  reproached.  Sunlight  came 
.through  the  cloud,  and  beamed  the  brighter  for  the  rain-drops 
that  had  fallen. 

Thrilling  words,  and  professions  more  fervent  than  the  writ- 
ten page  should  reveal,  lulled  the  storm  of  feeling  that  jealousy 
had  brewed. 

While  in  hushed  tones,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  the  young 
lovers  forgot  the  world  beside,  and  in  the  blissful  present,  shut 
out  all  boding  fears — the  door-bell  rung  !  and  Mr.  Clarendon 
entered  the  saloon.  As  he  addressed  Cora,  he  remarked  the 
rich  glow  of  her  cheek,  and  her  moistened  lashes,  and  was  not 
deceived  by  the  self-possession  of  Wilton,  nor  the  less  success- 
ful eflforts  of  Cora  to  assume  composure.  Without  regarding  the 
former,  save  by  a  cold  bow,  with  graceful  ease  he  seated  him- 
self by  the  latter,  commencing  to  converse  upon  diflferent  topics, 
without  any  apparent  remembrance  of  his  vexation  the  evening 
previous. 

Wilton  turned  to  a  table  where  lay  some  books,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention.  He  opened  one,  and  marked  a  passage; 
as  he  did  so,  he  looked  across  to  Cora.  With  easy  indifference 
the  chat  proceeded,  when  » Mr.  Clarendon  asked  her  if  she 
would  accompany  him  the  following  day  to  Rosehill,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  As  he  concluded,  he 
handed  Cora  a  letter,  requesting  him  to  take  his  daughter 
to  the  place  mentioned.  Cora  was  chagrined,  but  felt,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  she  could  not  refuse  ;  so  with  evident 
reluctance  she  gave  her  consent  to  the  proposal.  Mr,  Claren- 
don adroitly  directed  the  conversation,  wholly  drawing  her  from 
Wilton,  whose  occasional  remarks  to  Cora,  he  interrupted,  by 
making  inquiries  entirely  irrelevant  to  their  import.  But  to 
this  assumed  importance,  Cora  gave  no  heed,  but  replied  atten- 
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lively  to  Wilton.  Her  manner  enraged  Mr  Clarendon,  which 
provoked  him  to  add  insult  to  insult,  under  the  disguise  of 
courtesy,  in  remarks  which  evidently  bore  upon  the  latter. 

After  endeavoring  to  do  away  the  impression  which  his  visit 
had  made  upon  Cora,  Mr.  Clarendon  appointed  the  hour  that 
he  was  to  call  for  her,  to  go  into  the  country,  to  which  she 
acquiesced,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

A  few  moments  after,  Wilton,  with  strange  and  sudden  cool- 
ness, parted  with  Cora,  when  she  went  to  her  chamber  and 
tried  to  amuse  herself  with  a  book,  but  her  mind  was  ill  at 
ease.  She  half  wished  that  she  had  contented  herself  with  her 
quiet  home  and  her  dear  father. 

Until  Mr.  Clarendon  had  come,  she  had  been  happy — and 
suddenly  and  painfully  arose  in  her  mind  the  query — *'  Would 
her  father  be  pleased  did  he  know  the  real  source  of  her  happi- 
ness.'' She  felt  that  she  had  neglected  him  in  her  successiou 
of  mingled  enjoyments.  She  resolved  immediately  to  write  him. 
There  was  much,  she  thought,  that  she  could  relate  to  him 
about  the  wedding,  and  how  she  liked  her  new  relatives,  and 
moreover,  that  she  had  engaged  to  go  to  Rosehill  with  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon. 

All  this  she  sat  down  and  wrote  her  father,  and  as  her 
pen  flew,  and  her  heart  went  back  to  her  dear  home,  she  told 
him  too  how  she  longed  to  see  him,  and  how  much  sweeter  her 
dear  old  cot  was,  than  all  the  splendor  of  New- York,  and  that 
since  her  separation,  she  had  never  loved  him  so  well.  Then 
she  sent  messages  to  Sophy,  Jamie,  and  Judy,  with  injunctions 
to  the  latter  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  to  forget  her  birds, 
her  flowers,  and  to  feed  her  rabbits,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
to  take  good  care  of  old  Goody  Burke.  With  many  kisses  and 
blessings,  she  closed  her  epistle.  She  had  not  once  mentioned 
Rufus  Wilton.  She  tried  to  quiet  her  conscience 'by  thinking 
that  when  she  saw  her  father,  she  would  tell  him  how  unavoid- 
ably she  had  met  him,  and  that  if  he  knew  all  that  had  happen- 
ed, and  how  sincere  and  good  he  was,  that  he  must  at  last  like 
him.  So  she  tried  to  reason — ^love  had  blindfolded  her  eyes, 
and  her  dream  yras  too  beautiful  to  resign. 

She  had  promised,  at  the  hour  of  four,  to  ride  with  her  young 
lover,  and  although  he  had  parted  from  her  coldly,  she  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  that  she  might  win  back  his  beauti- 
ful smile,  and  again  drink  the  fascination  of  the  voice  she  so 
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well  loyed.  Poor  Cora  I  her  heart  was  in  a  sad  flatter,  for 
with  all  her  happmess,  her  father's  frown  seemed  to  cast  over 
her  its  gloom. 

The  hour  came.  The  air  was  keen  and  frosty.  There  were 
no  glittering  trees  to  dazzle  the  eye,  bat  the  swift  gliding 
sleighs  as  they  passed  and  repassed  in  merry  confusion — 
the  jingling  of  bells,  the  dashing  of  spirited  horses — the 
rushing  of  a  city  populace  eager  to  enjoy  the  fast  vanishing 
snow — the  brilliant  display  of  beautiful  women  and  children, 
aud  some  not  so  beautiful,  gay  in  rich  attire — was  all  a  scene 
of  exciting  interest  to  Cora.  The  joy  that  danced  in  her  eyes, 
brought  sunshine  to  Wilton's,  and  he  blamed  himself  for  twice 
clouding  the  brightness  of  hers.  His  high  temper  and  impetu- 
osity cost  him  much  trouble.  He  had  been  irritated  by  the 
thought  of  Cora's  contemplated  ride  with  Mr.  Clarendon,  but 
he  saw  no  way  that  he  could  reasonably  prevent  it,  and  he 
endeavored  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  step.  He  had 
therefore  schooled  himself  into  a  reasonable  mood,  while  he 
relied  on  his  trust  in  Cora. 

For  sometime  the  pleasure  of  their  ride  was  keenly  enjoyed. 
Wilton  met  many  of  his  acquaintances,  and  Cora  some, 
which  she  had  made  the  evening  previous.  Merry  smiles,  and 
significant  looks  were  exchanged.  Cora  was  brilliantly  gay, 
and  most  pleasantly  excited  by  their  joyous  ride  ;  and  as  they 
passed  onward  out  of  the  crowded  streets,  Cora  gave  Wilton 
a  brief  account  of  the  adventure  of  her  sleighride  with  Mr. 
Clarendon,  on  the  Hudson.  He  had  heard  something  of  it,  but 
had  never  known  the  extent  of  her  sufferings.  The  relation 
from  Cora's  lips  much  interested  and  excited  Wilton,  and  aa 
he  followed  her  in  imagination  with  Clarendon  that  cold  night 
through  the  critical  snow-path,  until  they  glided  madly,  and 
precipitately,  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  over  which  they- 
plunged;  with  pale  lips,  and  Qlenched  teeth,  he  muttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  curse  on  the  temerity  and  carelessness 
of  him  who  had  so  recklessly  "diiven  her  into  danger  and 
suffering. 

"  Oh  I  hush  1"  said  Cora,  "  don't  blame  him,  he  saved  me 
nobly." 

"  Saved  you,  Cora  1  Tell  me  all  your  peril,"  said  Wilton, 
earnestly.  Cora  went  on  with  the  account,  and  when  she 
pictured  their  freezing  state,  and  the  depths  of  snow  in  which 
they  were  left  embedded,  and  of  Clarendon's  energy  and  reso- 
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lation,  in  carrying  her  almost  lifeless  and  cold  as  death  itself, 
60  near  the  inn,  where  he  snnk  himself  exhausted ;  with  a  voice 
of  tremor  and  passion,  Wilton  exclaimed  : — 

''It  was  heroically  done,  Cora,  but  had  he  had  a  drop  of 
man's  blood  in  his  veins,  he  would  have  died,  to  have  saved  one 
he  had  so  imminently  perilled.  For  his  resolution  I  forgive 
him,  but  had  he  flinched  one  millionth  part  of  a  step  the  less, 
he  should  have  been  posted  as  less  than  a  man  in  heart,  nerve, 
or  courage.  He  would  not  have  deserved  a  burial  if  he  had 
died  by  your  side,  while  such  an  impetus  stirred  him  onward. 
Cora,  my  blood  boils  when  I  think  of  his  rashness.  Poor 
little  frozen  one  1"  Wilton's  impassioned  voice  now  softened 
into  the  tone  of  gentlest  pity,  and  as  he  spoke  the  robe  was 
involuntarily  drawn  about  her,  although  the  sun  was  fast  melt- 
ing away  the  snow. 

"  But  you  do  not  award  him  all  he  deserves,  I  think,"  said 
Cora. 

"  Shall  I  thank  the  man  that  rashly  plunged  me  into  a  stream, 
without  warning,  because  he  tries  to  resuscitate  me  when  life 
is  nearly  extinct  ?" 

"  Ah  I  yes,"  said  Cora.  "  Be  grateful  for  all  the  good  we 
receive  ;  without  the  evil  we  might  not  appreciate  it." 

**  You  would  then  advocate  the  doctriae,  '  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come  ?'  No,  Cora,  I  may  be  stern  in  my  notions  of  right, 
but  I  would  look  before  I  leap,  and  if  I  knew  the  right  path, 
I  believe  it  my  duty  to  follow  it,  though  by  it  I  sacrificed  my 
happiness,  even  my  life.  But  this  is  not  apropos — Clarendon 
knew  the  value  of  the  prize  he  guarded — he  should  not  have 
risked  it  for  a  selfish  pleasure — but  I  believe  this  is  character- 
istic of  the  man — he  will  pluntje  headlong  over  any  precipice, 
so  that  he  fancies  the  road  to  its  edge  a  smooth  one.  May  it 
be  the  last  plunge  that  you  will  take  with  him.  Cora,  I  wish 
to  speak  more  frankly  with  you.  I  despise  an  underhanded 
course  as  much  in  love  matters,  as  in  those  of  another  nature. 
My  heart  and  soul  are  bound  up  in  you,  but  without  your 
father's  sanction,  1  do  wrong  to  address  you.  God  knows 
that  I  believe  it  fully  in  my  power  to  gain  his  consent,  other- 
wise my  tongue  should  have  been  silent.  I  know  his  prejudice 
against  my  father,  but  that  need  not  necessarily  extend  to  the 
son.  I  was  rather  haughty  at  our  last  meeting.  Be  my 
mediator,  Cora,  and  I  will  seek  him  immediately  with  your 
permission." 
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Cora's  heart  was  lightened  of  its  burden.  Wilton  wished 
to  acknowledge  boldly  his  affection  for  her-^-now  she  should 
be  strengthened  in  her  plea  for  her  dear,  her  noble  Wilton. 
In  trustful  silence,  such  silence  as  tells  more  truthful  confidence 
than  words  can  convey,  they  returned  from  their  joyous  ride. 
By  invitation  of  Mrs.  Linden,  Cora  consented  to  call  with 
Wilton,  the  same  evening,  at  her  abode.  The  latter  explained 
to  Cora  the  reduced  circumstances  of  his  friend,  and  the  privacy 
of  her  home.  He  told  her  that  she  must  trust  to  him,  and  that 
he  hoped  whatever  peculiarities  she  observed  in  the  lady,  that 
she  would  regard  them  charitably,  and  not  allow  them  to  bias 
her  mind  against  her.    To  this  Cora  readily  consented. 

As  evening  advanced,  they  sought  the  home  of  Mrs.  Linden. 
Cora  had  obtained  readily  the  consent  of  her  aunt,  to  accompany 
the  rich  and  popular  young  favorite,  whose  hand  the  proudest 
belle  would  have  accepted,  and  whose  attentions  to  her  pretty 
niece  had  been  considered  so  marked  and  flattering  to  the 
*  country  beauty.'  So  they  threaded  the  public  streets,  and 
thence  through  more  obscure  and  darker  ones,  until  they  reached 
a  low  and  humble  dwelling,  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Linden  and  Flora 
Islington. 

Since  the  last  interview  of  Flora  with  her  deserted  guardian, 
and  the  visit  to  his  home  unknown  to  himself,  whence  she  had 
fled  with  pious  resolution,  she  had  wandered  serene  and  statue- 
like in  the  path  of  her  daily  duties.  She  sang  more  than 
formerly,  and  her  reveries  were  longer  and  more  abstracted. 
Yet  her  smile  came  again:  but  Mrs.  Linden  said  that  it  made  her 
more  sad  than  her  tears — its  sweetness  was  so  angelic,  as  she 
spoke  of  the  peace  that  had  come  to  her  heaii; — of  the  terrible 
struggles  that  had  all  passed  away,  and  left  her  calm  and 
happy.  When  she  now  sung,  few  that  heard  the  melting  ten- 
derness of  her  tones  could  restrain  their  tears.  At  times  she 
would  go  to  her  chamber  and  take  out  the  old  instrument  that 
had  been  the  charm  of  her  childhood,  and  steal  away  by  herself, 
And  play  upon  it — and  as  she  thus  sat,  how  often,  with  her  hair 
unbound,  she  was  like  the  little  Flora,  as  she  came  to  her 
guardian,  after  her  mother's  death.  She  had  lost  none  of  her 
perfection  of  form,  but  she  was  now  so  pale,  and  her  atti- 
tudes often  so  childlike,  and  her  expression  so  pure  and  radiant, 
that  no  one  who  looked  upon  her  could  have  thwarted  her,  but 
an  instinctive  feeling  would  lead  the  beholder  to  part  her  long 
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hair,  and  to  smooth  her  beautiful  temples,  while  they  said, 
"  Poor  Flora,  go  to  thy  rest." 

But  "little"  Flora  was  not  deranged,  though  she  seemed 
too  sad,  too  sweet  for  this  mortal  guise.  She  loved  her  flowers 
and  her  little  bird  that  her  guardian  had  given  her,  for  he  finally 
sent  her  everythmg  that  had  belonged  to  her,  and  more  than 
all,  she  loved  her  Bible  and  her  God.  She  spent  hours  in 
prayer,  with  her  head  bent  sorrowfully,  while  she  seemed  never 
to  cease  to  mourn  the  hour  of  passion  and  sinful  emotion,  that 
carried  her  back  to  her  guardian^s  home,  for  **  oh,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  it  was  idolatry,"  the  madness  of  an  earthly  love,  that 
to  heaven  she  had  vowed  to  crush.  Flora  knew  that  to-night 
Mrs.  Linden  expected  a  friend.  She  had  seen  her  weep  after 
the  departure  of  a  young  man  that  she  had  never  seen,  simply 
wondering  if  she  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  love.  To- 
night she  had  heard  her  say,  that  her  young  friend  was  coming 
again,  and  was  to  bring  a  beautiful  girl  with  him,  and  she 
expected  her  to  see  them. 

But  Flora  smiled  and  sighed  while  she  shook  her  head,  and 
said,  "I  will  go  and  carry  some  gruel  to  old  sick  Katy,  and 
read  to  her  until  they  are  gone.  I  will  return  as  soon  as  the 
carriage  passes.    I  can  see  from  the  windows  of  Katy's  room." 

It  chanced  that  the  same  night,  Mr.  Clarendon  had  seen  Cora 
and  Wilton  leave  the  home  of  Mrs.  Livingston.  The  former 
had  just  driven  to  the  door  which  they  left.  He  had  observed 
the  movements  of  the  two,  and  ordered  his  driver  to  follow  in 
the  same  direction.  At  no  great  distance  he  watched  them; 
and  when  he  alighted  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Linden,  he  had  step- 
ped from  the  vehicle,  and  across  the  street  from  her  present 
home,  had  seen  Flora  enter  that  of  the  humble  Katy. 

Cora  in  all  her  fresh  young  charms  was  now  forgotten.  A 
thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  her  loveliness  had  ever  inspired, 
shot  through  his  frame.  He  was  again  near  his  own,  once 
loving  Flora.  He  saw  her  pale,  chiselled  features,  her  dark, 
lustrous  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  ineffable  sweetness  tha* 
played  about  her  mouth,  as  she  went  forth  in  the  performance 
of  her  holy  duty.  The  curtain  was  unclosed  in  Katy'a  lowly 
room.  His  once  pleasure-loving  idol,  she  who  had  so  often  sunk 
by  his  side,  while  he  had  won  her  smiles,  and  then  drawn  tears 
of  delicious  joy,  as  she  listened,  enraptured  with  the  seductive 
poetry  he  read — the  same  dear  one  was  before  him,  so  changed, 
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BO  differently  occupied.  He  watched  her  waring  form,  as  it 
bent  over  the  old  woman's  bed.  And  there,  on  that  old, 
wrinkled  form,  rested  with  benignant  sweetness,  the  eyes  that 
had  disappeared  as  stars  sometimes  do  in  the  cloudless  blue  of 
heaven.  He  saw  her  put  the  cup  to  the  old  woman's  parched 
and  skinny  lips,  and  looked  upon  her  own,  still  beautiful,  though 
of  paler,  fainter  red.  He  watched  her  white,  soft  fingers,  as 
they  smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  sufferer,  and  samher  replace  the 
fresh  young  flowers  that  had  dropped  from  the  palsied,  trembling 
hand  of  the  old  woman  (for  with  a  clutch  she  had  tried  to  reach 
them),  and  then  sit  down  by  her  side,  and  read  her  a  hymn  of 
peace  and  joy.  It  was  a  holy  sight ;  but  the  heart  of  Louis 
Clarendon  was  not  purified  by  the  vision.  The  old  woman 
seemed  to  him  but  pollution  to  her  touch,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  hovel  but  the  prison  bars  to  a  beautiful  warbler, 
that  had  once  sung  in  light  and  fragrance.  He  saw  naught  but 
fanaticism  in  her  charitable  employment,  and  the  influence 
of  a  Puritanical  hypocrite  in  the  desertion  of  his  lovely 
ward. 

She  now  approached  the  window,  to  see  if  the  carriage  had 
left  the  door  of  Mrs.  Linden  ;  for  after  it  should  have  rolled 
away,  she  intended  to  go  home.  Sh&  went  about  the  room, 
and  performed  all  those  gentle  offices  the  sick  required,  and 
when  she  saw  that  old  Katy  was  in  a  comfortable  sleep,  she 
retired  into  a  small  room  near  the  entrance,  and  with  her  head 
on  her  hand,  listened  for  the  souud  of  the  carriage.  Mr. 
Clarendon,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  paced  the  walk,  and  at  each 
turn  had  looked  into  the  low,  uncurtained  window.  He  now 
saw  that  Flora  had  left  the  bed,  and  that  the  old  woman  was 
asleep.  He  summoned  a  carriage,  and  resolved  to  take  Flora 
home  with  him,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  regain  her  confi- 
dence. He  could  never  forget  that  he  had  vowed  to  cherish 
the  orphan  child,  and  her  situation  pained  and  distressed  him. 
Was  there  one  in  the  wide  world,  he  asked  himself,  that  loved 
her  as  he  did  ;  one  who  would  lavish  upon  her  wealth  and 
luxury  ? 

He  argued  himself  into  the  belief,  that  as  her  guardian,  and 
by  his  vow  to  her  dying  mother,  he  had  a  right  to  claim  her  ; 
so  he  opened  the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  Flora.  She  did  not  start  or  scream,  for  little  now 
agitated  her,  but  she  rose,  and  said  gently  : 

"You  have  erred,  sir — this  is  the  home  of  a  poor  sick 
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woman."  But  before  she  could  have  received  a  reply,  she 
recooruized  her  guardian's  features. 

"Flora,"  said  he,  *'  you  are  pale  and  wretched  ;  come  home, 
my  darling,  and  I  will  make  you  happy." 

The  sad  girl  raised  her  eyes,  and  mournfully  put  aside  his 
his  hand,  while  she  said  : 

*'  Is  it  wretchedness  to  do  good  ?  our  Saviour  found  happi- 
ness in  the  office.  And  you,  my  dear  guardian,  once  felt  it 
pleasure,  when  you  soothed  a  dying  mother's  bed,  and  protected 
her  little  child.  That  friendless  one  is  always  grateful  ;  but 
his  home,  is  now  no  longer  a  home  for  her.  Oh,  it  matters  not," 
she  again  murmured,  in  a  sweet  low  tone,  "  where  our  home  is, 
in  this  poor  world.  Look  at  that  old  dying  woman,  she  will 
soon  be  richer  than  we  are.  She  will  be  at  peace  in  her  hea- 
venly home.  I  am  glad  that  you  sent  me  my  bird  and  my  old 
lute,  and  my  books,  they  comfort  me,  for  I  am  not  wretched 
now.  Go  back,  dear  guardian,  you  were  kind  to  come  and 
speak  to  me,  for  you  would  not  harm  me — I  am  not  afraid  of 
you,  though  it  is  dark  and  lonely  here.  You,  who  cherished  the 
the  little  orphan  one,  could  not  make  my  heart  ache  with  sor- 
row ;  when  I  loved  you  so  madly,  it  pained  me  to  think  of 
you  even  while  I  clung  to  you  so  wildly  ;  but  now,  I  can  pray 
for  you,  and  see  you  without  one  pang." 

"  And  is  your  love  all  gone,  Flora  ?" 

The  pale  girl  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  his,  and  giving  him  her 
hand,  said,  *'  Do  I  love  you  ? — love  you  ? — no  one  else  on  earth 
fills  this  poor  heart  but  you^  my  guardian,  my  early  friend  ; 
for  you,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  ;  for  you,  I  would  wander 
over  the  wide  earth,  but  it  would  be  for  your  eternal  happiness. 
Could  I,  who  ought  to  be  so  grateful,  abuse  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
abuse  your  early  love  for  me,  and  with  wild  insanity,  fly  to  your 
Eden  bower,  and  again  worship  you,  casting  out  the  God  who 
has  protected  me,  and  who  will  lead  us  both  to  the  gate  of 
Ileaven  ?  Oh,  would  that  you  felt  the  peace  that  is  not  of 
earth  1  But  I  trust  that  hour  will  come.  The  night  is  cold  ; 
will  you  suffer  going  home  ?" 

"  Flora,  come  where  no  cold  shall  chill  you  ;  if  my  home  is  no 
home  for  you,  I  will  find  another  ;  as  you  say,  could  I  harm 
you,  angel  one  ?  No,  you  shall  be  as  safe  beneath  my  protect- 
ing care  as  in  a  brother's.  Flora,  I  tenderly,  purely  love  you, 
would  that  I  could  take  you  to  this  bosom,  never  more  on 
earth  to  part  1  but  this  cannot  be  ;  but  I  can  see  you — I  can 
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love  you,  and  these  sad  eyes  will  brighten  beneath  the  roof 
where  I  will  place  you.  Music  shall  be  our  food,  and  warmth, 
light,  and  fragrance,  the  atmosphere  you  breathe." 

Flora  drew  her  hand  over  her  pale  forehead,  while  she  faintly 
said,  **  I  feel  as  if  in  a  dream,  I  was  listening  ;  your  words 
strangely  fascinate  me  ;  but  I  can  leave  you  now — once  I 
could  not." 

"  Oh,  no — not  yet,  you  must  not  go  forth  to  that  miserable 
home."  As  Clarendon  spoke,  he  approached  her,  but  she  had 
filid  trembling  from  him,  and  not  until  he  had  made  an  effort  to 
take  her  to  the  carriage,  did  a  sound  betray  her  agitation. 

Then,  the  low,  wild  cry  was  faint,  and  that  was  an  appeal  to 
her  God.  At  that  moment,  Cora  and  Wilton  were  listening  to 
the  cheerful  voica  of  Mrs.  Linden.  She  had  welcomed  Cora 
with  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  told  her,  while  she  passed  her 
hand  over  her  silken  hair,  that  she  looked  a  little — a  very  little 
like  her  father.  Mrs.  Linden  spoke  tenderly,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly upon  her.  Cora  was  made  happy,  unexpectedly  so,  by 
the  warmth  of  her  greeting  ;  she  even  amused  them  by  her 
seeming  gaiety.  She  sang  and  played  to  them  in  a  brilliant 
style,  and  then,  at  Wilton^s  request,  touched  the  ^keys  of  her 
instrument  with  more  soulful  music,  and  even  drew  tears  by 
the  pathos  of  her  tones. 

With  her  eyes  upon  Cora,  Mrs.  Linden  came  behind  the 
chair  of  her  young  friend,  and  with  both  her  hands  drew  her 
fingers  through  his  hair,  then  throwing  it  back  from  his  fore- 
head, with  a  look  of  pride,  she  said,  "  Does  he  not  look  better 
so  ?  So  I  used  to  dress  his  hair  while  in  college.  Don't  you 
think  our  Rufus  is  a  careless  boy  ?  Careless  of  all  but  those 
he  loves  ;  there  his  vigilance  never  ceases." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  Wilton  replied,  "  you  are  too  partial. 
It  is  true  that  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  protecting  you  in 
your  lonely  home." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Linden  had  looked  forth  into  the 
street.  Old  Katy's  dwelling  was  opposite  hers.  She  saw  the 
carriage  and  heard  the  faint  cry  of  Flora,  as  she  retreated 
from  a  form  just  visible  in  the  darkness. 

Without  a  word,  she  rushed  out  of  the  door,  and  while 
Clarendon  was  again  at  the  side  of  Flora,  she  grasped  his  arm, 
and  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone. 

"  Release  her ;  she  has  chosen  her  own  lot,  and  the  penalty 
will  rest  on  your  soul,  if  you  lure  her  from  the  asylum  in 
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which  Heaven  has  placed  her."  Clarendon  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  and  Flora  clasped  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Linden.  The 
next  moment,  the  pale  bewildered  girl  sank  breathless  on 
her  bosom.  Rufus  Wilton  came  hastily  across  the  street, 
and  assisted  Mrs.  Linden  in  the  care  of  the  fainting  girl. 

They  brought  her  into  the  parlor,  where  Cora  sat  agitated 
with  alarm  at  the  strange  and  sadden  scene.  The  face  of 
Flora  strack  them  as  like  that  of  a  beautiful  statue,  as  she 
lay  apparently  lifeless  on  the  couch. 

Not  a  word  was  said  in  explanation  of  the  scene,  and  Cora 
and  Wilton  left  wholly  in  mystery  as  to  the  affair.  But  the 
latter  had  seen  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  onward,  which  kept  in 
advance  of  their  own,  until  it  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

"  Whose  beautiful  house  is  that  ?"  said  Cora,  as  she  noticed 
the  front  of  a  costly  ediiice,  the  balconies  of  which  were  filled 
with  plants.  **  See  that  lovely  court  beside  it,  with  the  carved 
stone  pillars  I" 

"That  is  the  home  of- Mr.  Clarendon,  Cora,  and  that  gen- 
tleman now  alighting,  is  himself." 

"  He  must  then  have  been  near  us  to-night,"  said  Cora. 

*'  But  not  to  see  you  only,  dearest — he  has  had  another 
object." 

The  features  and  prostrate  form  of  Flora  lingered  on  Corals 
memory,  and  Wilton  reflected  with  deep  interest  on  the 
incident  that  so  accidentally  revealed  to  them  the  unconscious 
girl.  Why  she  was  rescued  from  seeming  peril  by  Mrs. 
Linden,  he  knew  not ;  he  only  believed  that  all  his  friend  had 
done  was  right ;  and  that  she  had  in  her  heart,  and  on  her 
mind,  darker  mysteries,  yet  unrevealed. 

The  evening  had  been,  both  to  Wilton  and  Cora,  a  happy 
one.  The  snow  had  all  vanished,  but  the  air  was  clear  and 
the  star-light  shone  peacefully  upon  them.  They  had  greatly 
enjoyed  their  long  ride,  and  the  agitation  which  the  vision  of 
Flora  had  brought  to  their  minds,  was  at  length  forgotten  in^the 
communion  of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  weight  rested  upon 
their  spirits.  They  had  not  yet  the  approbation  of  Colonel 
Livingston  to  their  tacit  engagement.  Both  were  sanguine, 
however,  and  Cora  knew  how  well  her  father  loved  her. 
Could  he  then  fail  to  secure  her  happiness?  She  scarcely 
doubted,  and  when  Wilton  read  in  her  blue  eyes  all  the  hope 
they  expressed,  his  own  faith  was  strong,  that  he  could  over- 
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come  the  prejudices  of  the  Colonel.  Mrs.  Livingston  asked 
no  questions  on  their  return,  and  they  were  spared  giving  her 
the  mortifying  intelligence  that  they  had  been  to  look  up  the 
old  governess  of  her  daughter. 

The  very  happy  day  was  now  over,  and  Cora  went  to  sleep, 
resolving  that  in  the  proposed  jaunt  to  Rosehill,  she  should 
conduct  herself  with  cool  civility  to  her  companion. 


It  was,  as  Mr.  Clarendon  prophesied,  a  beautiful  day  for 
the  Rosehill  expedition,  and  Cora  was  equipped  and  ready  at 
the  hour  appointed.  He  was  more  than  usually  dignified  and 
polite — he  even  asked  Mrs.  Livingston  to  accompany  them, 
almost  urged  it,  and  Cora  began  to  be  ashamed  of  her  fears. 
He-  never  showed  to  better  advantage  his  conversational  bril- 
liancy, or  his  intelleetual  superiority,  than  during  the  ride. 
Accustomed  to  being  the  oracle  of  the  fashionable  circles  in 
which  he  mingled,  he  was  conscious  of  his  powers,  but  to 
Cora  he  had  chiefly  exhibited  the  softer  fascinations  of  his 
personal  address  ;  but  now  his  mind  roved  elsewhere,  and  he 
talked  agreeably  on  general  topics. 

After  they  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  recent  fall  of  snow  recalled  to  their  minds  their 
last  sleighride.  Mr._  Clarendon  made  allusion  to  it,  which 
was  necessarily  a  cold  one.  Ilis  conversation,  at  times, 
related  to  topics  of  mutual  interest,  with  which  he  would 
entertain  Cora  with  unusual  spirit.  Cora  had  therefore  a  most 
agreeable  ride  to  Rosehill.  Nothing  had  marred  her  enjoy- 
ment ;  it  is  true  it  had  none  of  the  charm  of  her  drive  the 
previous  evening,  but  not  a  breeze  had  blown  too  roughly — 
not  a  jar  had  occurred  to  wound  her  feelings,  or  ruffle  her  sere- 
nity, and  she  returned  home,  where  Wilton  awaited  her  arrival, 
in  such  spirits,  that  the  young  lover  was  decidedly  inclined  to 
be  jealous.  One  incident  on  their  ride,  she  afterwards  told  to 
Wilton.  They  ha^d  stopped  at  a  green-house  on  their  return, 
to  obtain  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  While  she  selected  it,  with 
only  the  gardener's  assistance,  Mr.  Clarendon  looking  on  indif- 
ferently, she  observed  that  he  procured  a  choice  collection,  and 
in  a  low  voice  ordered  it  sent,  as  she  thought,  to  the  same  number 
of  the  street  that  they  had  visited  the  previous  evening,  and 
after  giving  the  direction,  he  attached  a  slip  of  paper  to  the 
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bonqnet,  with  the  name,  as  she  supposed,  of  the  person  to 
whom  be  sent  it.  ''  Can  it  be/'  said  Cora,  "  that  he  sends  flow- 
ers to  Mrs.  Linden  ?" 

Wilton  smiled  equivocallj,  and  said,  "  Are  yoa  jealous^ 
Cora  ?" 

Cora  langhed,  and  Wilton  turned  the  sabject,  but  not  until 
Cora  had  observed  that  after  Mr.  Clarendon  had  sent  away  the 
flowers,  he  seemed  unosuallj  silent. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  with  Cora,  in  the  richest  enjoyment. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Wilton  had  written  to  Colonel  Livingston, 
but  had  as  yet  received  no  reply.  During  tlie  latter  part  of 
her  visit,  she  saw  little  of  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  whenever  he  called, 
he  found  Wilton  so  constantly  with  Cwa,  that  he  wholly  dis- 
continued his  visits.  Still  she  felt  herself  often  watched  ;  at 
the  opera,  he  was  ever  in  an  adjoining  box,  though  seemingly 
unobservant  oi  her,  and  often  passed  her  in  the  street  with  but 
a  friendly  smile  ;  still  she  felt  a  consciousness  of  his  presence^ 
but  was  too  happy  with  her  devoted  lover  to  regard  the  pene- 
trating glance  that  she  sometimes  caught,  or  his  evident  coldr 
ness,  which  he  intended  she  should  feeL 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Oh  I  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Olui  cunning  sin  corer  itself  withal  I 

Shaebpsiei; 

A  WINTER'S  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  study  of  Colonel 
Livingston,  where  he  sat  meditating  up(Mi  the  probable 
result  of  his  action  against  Mr.  Wilton.  Successful,  through 
Mr.  Clarendon,  in  obtaining  the  office  which  he  had  sought,  his 
ambition  now  lay  in  winning  back  the  estate  which  he  considered 
rightfully  his.  He  had  heard,  through  Clai*endon,  of  his  daugh- 
ter, besides  receiving  several  joyous  epistles  from  her  own  pen. 
He  learned  that  she  had  shone  in  conspicuous  loveliness  at  the 
bridal  party,  and,  what  more  gratified  liim,  tliat  she  had  com- 
ported herself  with  dignity  and  elegance  among  her  newly-found 
relatives  ;  for  the  Colonel  had  somewhat  feared  that  her  rustle 
tastes  and  wild  freedom  would  affect  her  bearing  in  society. 
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His  thoughts  reverted  with  pride  to  this  dearest  solace  of  his 
life,  and  his  eye  kindled,  when  he  thought  of  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects which  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Clarendon  would  afford. 
He  had  watched  them  much  of  late,  when  together.  Cora's 
old  repugnance  to  him  seemed,  in  his  eye,  to  have  worn  away. 
He  knew  that  his  friend  was  deeply^  attached  to  his  daughter  ; 
and  he  thought  when  she  had  become  old  enough  to  be  the 
wife  of  any  one,  that  she  might  be  very  happy,  united  to  him. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Wilton  respecting  her,  with  the 
expressed  hope  that  his  attachment  for  Cora  would  meet  with 
his  approbation.  On  receiving  it,  he  was  highly  indignant,  but 
concluded  to  treat  it  with  silent  contempt,  resolving  that  when 
Cora  returned,  he  would  forbid  any  intercourse  between  them. 
Thus  he  pondered,  when  his  thoughts  were  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  The  Colonel  had 
been  much  alone  since  Cora's  absence,  and  cordially  greeted  his 
visitor,  expressing,  also,  his  surprise  At  seeing  him. 

To  the  ease  of  his  accustomed  address  he  now  added  affected 
good  humor,  and  unusual  candor  in  the  exposure  of  his  inten- 
tions and  plans,  and  so  confidentially  approached  the  Colonel, 
that  the  latter  was  much  flattered  by  his  manner,  and  the  cor- 
diality with  which  he  expressed  himself.  Being  naturally  dic- 
tatorial and  imperious,  Mr.  Clarendon,  from  policy,  often  affected 
some  suppleness,  in  order  to  appear  to  yield  in  the  onset  of  an 
argument,  that  he  might,  by  his  oratory,  more  skillfully  gain  his 
point.  He,  therefore,  seldom  offended,  though  he  came  off  the 
victor,  his  triumph  being  forgiven  by  his  smooth  mode  of  effect- 
ing it,  when  another  would  have  made  an  enemy  of  his  opponent. 
Thus  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  party  and  his 
professional  brethren,  who  acknowledged  his  eminent  legal 
abilities,  and  his  logical  mind,  which  could  reason  clearly  and 
smoothly ;  while  his  eloquence  swayed  the  judgment  that  he 
would  convince. 

The  Colonel  was  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  position, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  blind  to  the  favorable  light  in  which 
surrounding  circumstances  placed  him,  and  that  one  less  con- 
spicuous might,  under  the  same  advantages  of  wealth  and  sta- 
tion, have  attained  the  same  eminence.  He,  therefore,  greatly 
exalted  Louis  Clarendon  in  his  imagination  ;  while  his  prejudice 
against  the  Wilton  family  entirely  obliterated  all  pretensions 
to  merit  or  talent  in  the  son,  in  his  one-sided  estimation.  He 
was,  therefore,  well  prepared  for  the  art  and  management 

11* 
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exhibited  by  Clarendon,  in  carrying  out  his  scheme  of  marrying 
Cora.  It  was  true  that  he  believed  that  he  loved  the  yoang 
girl  whom  he  so  greatly  admired  ;  but  this  alone  did  not  spur 
him  on  to  success  in  his  purpose.  He  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  defeat ;  he  had  prided  himself  upon  not  being  baffled  in  his 
undertakings.  His  indefatigable  labor  earned  him  as  many 
laurels  as  his  undoubted  talents  ;  and  his  determined  will  was 
the  engine  that  gave  him  impetus,  in  defiance  of  obstacles.  His 
conscience  was  governed  by  no  moral  laws ;  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  father,  to  gain  the  daughter,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  earned  the  prize.  Cora's  preference  he  would  gladly  secure ; 
and  he  believed  that,  but  for  Wilton,  he  should  have  obtained  ! 

it.     Still,  he  feared  not  that  if  Cora  Livingston  was  once  his  ^ 

wife,  he  could  win  her  devoted  love.     But  Clarendon  knew  ; 

that  if  the  Colonel  entertained  the  idea  that  he  considered  his  I 

daughter  property  easily  transferred,  he  could  make  qo  progress  j 

in  his  suit.  j 

To  the  Colonel's  inquiries  relative  to  the  new  plans,  half- 
unfolded,  Mr.  Clarendon  replied,  ''  that  it  was  his  intention  to  j 
travel,  and  that,  before  many  weeks,  he  should  probably  be  on  \ 
another  continent.''     The  Colonel  was  much  dismayed — his 
hopea  of  the  suit  entirely  rested  on  the  former.    He  could  only 
utter  an  exclamation  of  deep  regret. 

The  friend  and  counsellor  was  for  awhile  silent ;  then  he 
coolly  remarked,  that  there  was  ''  nothing  like  travel  to  kill  ! 

disappointment." 

"  But,  Clarendon,"  said  the  Colonel,  iua  tone  of  expostula- 
tion, ''we  cannot  lose  you — ^your  departure  would  ruin  me 
now." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Colonel ;  but  I  have  for 
some  time  anticipated  a  tour  of  travel.  I  may  be  absent  a 
year.  You  can  obtain  as  good  counsel  as  myself.  Prove  the 
existence  of  a  later  will,  if  you  can  ;  secure  the  absent  witness^ 
if  you  can  find  him  ;  collect  your  evidence,  and  put  your  case 
in  Rodney's  hands."  / 

"  He  will  ruin  my  cause.  You  understand  its  features,  and 
the  points  of  the  case  ;  and,  furthermore,  your  ingenuity  is  as 
important  to  me  as  your  professional  skill.  You  know  all  that 
I  have  to  contend  with.  What  is  right  to  possession  I  Upon 
your  energy  and  determination  I  have  placed  my  reliance.'* 

''  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  wish  for  change  ;  I  am 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  business." 
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"Why  not,  then,  find  it  in  domestic  life,  Clarendon f  I 
thought  that  you  was  rearing  a  protigS  for  a  housekeeper,  and 
a — companion.  Nice  girl,  I  hear — very  good  of  you.  Who 
was  her  mother  ?" 

"  A  foreign  lady.  She  is  not  with  me — took  only  as  a  child. 
What  is  the  domestic  life  you  talk  of  ?  A  bachelor's  breakfast, 
a  hum-drum  dinner  at  home,  or  at  a  club.  A  wife  might  make 
a  contented  man  of  me." 

"  Why  not,  then,  marry,  Clarendon,  and  remain  at  home  ?" 

'*  Colonel  Livingston,  I  have  had  my  views,  and  you  have 
known  them,  and  I  have  had  reason  to  expect  a  different  turn 
in  some  matters.  Tacitly,  you  have  of  late,  consented  to  my 
addresses  to  your  daughter — at  least  they  have  not  seemed 
disagreeable  to  you.  But  I  have  no  time  or  disposition  to 
contend  with  boys  in  marrying.  Miss  Cora  has  been  sent  to 
town  without  my  knowledge,  which,  considering  my  interest  in 
her,  was  at  least  a  matter  of  regret ;  but  this  is  not  all,  nor 
the  half  of  it.  I  am  disappointed,  grievously  so,  and  I  wish  in 
some  excitement  to  drive  her  entirely  from  my  thoughts.  I 
am  too  old  to  be  playing  the  fool  in  running  after  a  girl  who 
fias — disappointed  me." 

**  But,  my  dear  Clarendon,  consider  that  Cora  is  young — 
never  thought  of  marrying — may  look  more  favorably  upon 
the  subject  at  some  future  day.    I  am  sorry — distressed  " — 

"  Don't  feel  so  on  my  account,  sir.  I  am  a  philosopher  in 
such  matters,  and  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  where  lovers  hang 
or  drown  for  the  coquetry  of  their  mistresses.  If  she  prefers 
another,  why,  I  have  only  to  desert  the  field."  Mr.  Clarendon 
lighted  his  cigar  while  he  spoke,  and  as  he  placed  his  legs 
across  a  chair,  took  up  a  newspaper.  Presently  laying  it 
down,  he  looked  into  the  anxious  face  of  the  Colonel,  while  he 
said,  "There  is  nothing  like  action  for  the. mind  ;  I  should 
like  to  spend  these  cut-throat  spring  months  in  the  south  of 
Prance."  * 

"  But  this  determination  is  very  sudden,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'*  So  is  my  disappointment  sudden." 

"  Did  you  go  to  Rosehill  with  my  daughter  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  then  delivered  her  into  the  care  of  her  new 
guardian." 

"  What  new  guardian ?"  said  the  Colonel  alarmed.  ''She 
is,  of  course,  protected  by  her  aunt,  who  is  discreet,  and  judi- 
cious, I  suppose,  in  her  acquaintances." 
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"  I  think  after  she  had  deliTered  her  o^r  to  this  joxmg 
gentleman-loafer,  Wilton,  she  feels  that  she  has  done  her  duty; 
bat,  if  she  was  not  as  blind  as  a  dead  beetle^  she  would  gee  th« 
coarse  that  things  are  taking." 

"This  reminds  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  now  excited,  "of  the 
letter  the  fellow  wrote  me*' — 

"  He  has  written  yon — the  thing  then  is  settled  ?" 

"  So  far  settled,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''that  I  lighted  my  cigar 
with  the  letter.  I,  of  course,  did  not  notice  it — ^this  neglect 
will  pat  an  end  to  the  matter  doubtless.  Row  much  has 
Wilton  been  with  Cora  ?" 

"  Constantly,"  said  Clarendon,  still  smoking. 

"  Very  indiscreet  in  Cora — ^in  her  aunt.  Seems  to  like  her  ? 
does  he  ? — visits  the  family,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes — considered  rich,  you  know." 

"  Rich  I  yes  ;  rich  on  my  daughter's  lawful  inheritance — 
the  rascal  1  rich  indeed  I  so  he  cuts  a  swell,  does  he,  on  such 
expectations  ?  Mighty  little  they'll  serve  hun  after  the  next 
term  of  court" 

"  Ah!  but  it  gives  him  ^dat  now,  and  you  know  young  gentle- 
men of  elegant  leisure,  who  have  rich  fathers,  have  plenty  of 
time  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ladies." 

"  He,  a  rich  father  1  Cora  ought  to  know  my  detestation 
of  the  race.  Does  he  visit  his  relatives  with  her,  and  gallant 
her  abroad  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  places  he  goes  with  her.    I  met 

them  in  street,  the  other  evening,  about  ten  o'clock, 

where  I  went  on  business." 

*•  Where  were  they  going  in  that  street  ?"  said  the  Colonel 
quickly. 

"I  believe  that  he  has  some  low  connections  living  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  some  to  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  Cora. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  visit  her  at  Mrs.  Livingston's." 

"  Cora  says  nothing  especial  of  Wilton  in  her  letters,"  replied 
the  Colonel  musing.  "  Visits  low  people  1  low  connections — 
yes,  yes— on  the  Wilton  side — not  on  the  Neville."  ^ 

"  Why  I  Colonel,  the  girl  only  wants  a  proper  guardian  on  y 

her  first  visit  to  New  York.     She  is,  of  course,  credulous  and  / 

unsuspecting,  and  easily  led  by  one  as  designing  as  old  Roger       / 
himself.     He  has  a  fair,  candid  way  with  him,  and  so  I  suppose 
had  the  devil,  when  he  wooed  our  mother  Eve." 

"  You  cannot  fear  any  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  Clarendon?" 
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"I  bare  no  fears  or  hopes  in  the  case.  It  is  your  own  and 
daughter's  risk;  bat  I  will  bring  her  back,  if  yon  say  so.  I 
shall  not  sail  this  week." 

"Defer  your  trip.  My  daughter  has  been  perhaps  fooled  by 
flattery,  but  she  will  form  no  attachment  withont  my  consent; 
her  good  sense  will  regulate  this.  She  is  a  child  in  her  knowledge 
of  society,  but  is  easily  influenced.  Wait,  Clarendon.  I  have 
as  yet  thought  of  no  connection  for  her.  She  is  young  yet ;  will 
perhaps  think  of  marrying  some  day.  This  is  the  same  fellow 
she  picked  flowers  and  berries  with.  He  is  impertinent,  decidedly 
so ;  takes  her  to  see  low  people,  the  young  rascal." 

"Why,  Colonel,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
her  course  in  town ;  but,  as  yet,  she  knows  little  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  highly  respectable  acquaintances.  I  am  particular 
in  my  associations  myself.  I  can  overlook  a  flirtation;  girls  are 
apt  to  be  coquettish ;  but  such  entire  ezclusiveness  in  her  tastes, 
is  not  common  in  one  of  her  age.  In  view  of  marrying  her,  I 
would,  of  course,  defer  my  tour,  and  would  consult  your  con- 
venience in  the  time  I  might  choose.  But  I  cannot  dally  with 
suspense.  You  know  my  strong  preference  for  your  daughter 
over  any  womq^  that  I  have  ever  met;  and  a  connection  with 
your  family  is  also  a  consideration  with  me.  One's  wife's 
connections  is  a  great  matter  in  society.  Wealth  is  an  affair 
of  no  importance  to  me.  In  such  a  relation  I  am,  of  course, 
bound  to  serve  you.  Our  united  efforts  can  wrest  your  estate, 
I  think,  from  Roger  Wilton.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  could  do  your 
case  justice,  but  I  am  sick  with  disappointment,  and  unless  there 
is  a  change  in  my  prospects,  I  shall  leave  the  country." 

"  Clarendon,"  said  the  Colonel,  warmly,  "I  feel  much  indebted 
to  you.  You  have  infinitely  obliged  me;  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  for  you — ^but  you  know — one's  child  is  not  a" — 

"A  thing  to  barter.  Colonel.  No,  my  dear  sir,  God  forbid 
any  attempt  at  such  traffic.  My  services  for  you  have  been 
disinterested — wholly  so.  Neither  do  I  wish  you  to  influence 
your  daughter  in  my  favor;  such  preference  must  be  voluntary 
on  her  part.  I  have  not  come  to  urge  the  matter  in  the  least — 
but  simply  to  tell  you  that  if  she  is  really  inclined  towards 
Wilton,  and  the  connection  meets  with  your  approbation,  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  remain  at  home  to  see  the  matter  consum- 
mated." 

"My  pecuniary  obligations  to  you  annoy  me  much, 
Clarendon." 
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"  Yoa  will  offend  me,  Colonel,  if  you  allude  to  them." 

"How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  distressed.  My  place  is 
mortgaged — heavy  sums  are  borrowed  without  security,  and 
my  small  income  is  wholly  insufficient  to  repay  you." 

"  Say  nothing  of  your  indebtedness,  and  I  implore  you  never 
to  allude  to  the  subject  in  the  hearing  of  your  daughter,"  said 
Clarendon. 

Colonel  Livingston  fbll  into  a  reverie,  and  Clarendon  turned 
to  his  paper.  His  glance  at  the  countenance  of  the  former, 
showed  him  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  influence.  Something 
within  seemed  to  assure  him  that  Cora  Livingston  would  yet  be 
his  wife.  Were  I  more  indiff'erent,  thought  he,  I  would  not  be 
thwarted  by  this  bold  young  suitor;  he  knows  he  is  treading 
upon  my  ground,  and  assumes  a  preferred  position,  without  even 
"by  your  leave,  sir."  Her  indifference,  vanity  whispered, 
he  would  risk,  when  rid  of  a  younger  rival,  who,  he  must 
acknowledge,  disagreeable  as  he  was  to  himself,  was  most 
assuredly  a  favorite  with  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  much  pleased  with  the  effect  he  had 
produced  upon  the  Colonel's  mind.  He  accepted  his  host's 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  grew  bland  and  per«i;iasive  over  his 
wine,  of  which  he  freely  partook.  The  Colonel  also,  feeling 
doubtful  t>f  his  position  with  his  guest,  never  felt  more  inclined 
to  conciliate  his  good  will,  and  if  possible,  to  make  atonement 
for  Cora's  slight  of  his  distinguished  friend.  Therefore,  while 
the  latter  flattered  and  encouraged  the  Colonel  respecting  his 
prospects,  he  busied  himself  in  the  hospitalities  of  his  table,  and 
passed  and  repassed  the  wine,  until  Judy  rolled  up  her  eyes  in 
astonishment,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  the  last  in  the  cellar, 
and  that  the  Colonel  had  been  keeping  it,  he  said,  for  Miss 
Cora's  birthday.  But  still  the  wine  flowed,  and  the  host  and 
his  guest  grew  amiable,  while  the  latter  praised  old  Lady 
Livingston's  portrait,  and  talked  of  her  alliance  to  the  Scot- 
tish Mary,  which  led  to  the  discussion  of  beauty,  making  the 
channel  towards  that  of  his  charming  daughter. 

"  I  will  take  another  glass,  Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
"  this  madeira  is  superior — aroma  fine.  I  have  nothing  like  it, 
I  wish,"  he  continued,  while  he  raised  the  wine  to  his  lips, 
"  that  you  could  have  seen  Cora  the  night  of  her  cousin's  wed- 
ding.    She  looked  like  a  daughter  of  a  peer." 

"  Nothing  rustic,  Clarendon,  eh  ?  take  another — try  sherry, 
I    like    this."     The  Colonel    looked  at  the  brand ;    "  you 
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decline — champaigne  then,  I  eared  this  bottle  purposely  for 
yon."  . 

Jadj  slipped  out  of  the  room  to  tell  Sophy  that  "  the  Colo- 
nel had  drank  up  all  Miss  Cora's  wine,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  getting  awful  red  in  the  face  ;  but  if  there  was  any  left, 
she'd  look  out  for  a  drop  for  her."  This  was  quickly  done,  and 
Judy  again  demurely  in  her  place,  behind  her  master's  chair. 

'*  Rustic,"  said  Clarendon,  uncorking  the  bottle  handed  him, 
"you  might  as  well  call  England's  youthful  queen  rustic. 
Wiiy,  my  dear  Colonel,  your  daughter  outshone  the  city-girls 
as  proudly  as  the  moon  outshines  the  stars.  She  floated  like 
a  fairy,  and  withal,  with  a  dignity  so  sweet  she  would  *  shake 
the  saintship  of  an  anchorite.'  I  cannot  describe  her,  Colonel, 
as  she  appeared  to  me,  but  'who  can  paint  the  hues  of 
heaven.'    Were  any  of  her  ancestors  as  beautiful  ?" 

"  One  of  them,  certainly,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  benignant 
smile.     "  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland." 

"  Queen  Mary  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  never  wore  a  sweeter 
countenance." 

"You  may  see  it  through  a  brilliant  medium  just  now. 
Wine  you  know  is  a  great  magnifier  of  beauty." 

Clarendon  replied : 

•*•  What  cannot  wine  perform?— it  brings  to  light 
Tbe  secret  soul,  and  bids  the  coward  fight.' " 

Then,  while  he  raised  his  glass,  sang, 

u  (The  generoQS  wine  briogijoy  divine, 
And  beauty  charms  our  soul ; 
I  whUe  on  earth,  wiU  stUl  with  mirth 
Drink  beauty  and  the  bowL* 

"  Well,  Colonel,*^  he  continued,  "  I  have  proved  the  quality 
of  your  nectar,  and  will  now  try  your  cigars,  and  remember, 
Colonel,  this  visit  must  be  returned.  I  can't  give  you  as  good 
wine,  but  I  have  some  fine  Havanas  that  I  must  share  with 
you.  Shall  we  resort  to  the  piazza,  or  will  you  allow  me  a 
siesia  on  your  lounge." 

"  Most  assuredly,  anywhere,"  said  the  Colonel,  putting  his 
specs  on  upside  down,  "it  is  very  fine  place  to  sleep— -good 
brand,  I'll  take  the  easy-chair — think  I  could  sleep  like — 
like — a  nut." 
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**  Well,  anybody  that  speaks  to  me  for  an  hour,  must  do  it 
at  their  peril.     I'm  going  in,"  said  Clarendon, 

"  *  For  immortal  dreams,  that  coold  beguile, 
The  blind  old  man  of  Sclo'f  rockj  isle.' " 

The  Colonel  and  his  guest  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
When  Jady  cleared  the  table  and  sipped  the  glasses,  while 
she  shook  the  bottles  to  see  if  the  promised  glass  for  Sophy 
was  left,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  a  funeral  note  from  the 
dog  that  whined  about  Judy's  feet  for  a  bone,  so  still  she  slid 
away  with  a  brandy  peach,  and  custard  dish,  for  fear  she 
should  disturb  the  gentlemen,  who,  it  seemed  to  her,  ought  to 
lie  down,  they  were  o  sleepy !  Six  o'clock  came  before  the 
sleepers  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  the  chief  of  which 
now  on  the  mind  of  the  Colonel,  was  bringing  Cora  home. 
After  a  cup  of  cofifee,  the  gentlemen  discussed  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  thongh  with  less  vigor  than  before  dinner. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  easily  persuaded  to  remain  until  morning, 
and,  before  he  had  retired,  had  informed  the  Colonel  that  he 
trusted  that  he  should  yet  have  many  more  agreeable  visits 
with  him,  before  he  went  to  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SUIl  o*er  these  scenes  my  memory  walces, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  Care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channel  deeper  wear. 

BUBVS. 

CORA  is  at  home  once  more.  The  imagination  of  the  happy 
girl  now  lingers  over  the  delicious  moments  enjoyed  during 
her  first  visit  in  town.  The  gallantry  of  the  many  beaux  that 
sought  her  smiles  is  forgotten  ;  the  gay  city,  with  its  brilliant 
shops,  its  fashionable  resorts,  its  crowded  saloons,  where  she 
bad,  like  a  butterfly,  sailed  on  golden  wings — all  fade  in  her 
recollection.  She  has  come  back  to  her  sequestered  home,  and 
a  new  glory  seems,  like  a  halo  of  brightness,  to  invest  each 
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object.  Her. father  had  met  her  with  outstretched  arms,  and 
observed  the  glow  of  happiness  that  beamed  ia  every  glance  of 
her  sweet  young  face.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
exclaimed,  with  fervor,  that  his  darling  had  come,  and  that  he 
was  no  longer  lonely.  Bat  there  was  one  glad  face  that  had 
greeted  her  soonest  of  all.  Judy  had  been  seen  flying,  like 
gome  blue-legged  object  of  nature,  species  dubious,  as  she  went 
like  a  colt  over  fences,  and  a  duck  over  mud-puddles,  and  a 
scared  fowl  over  hedges  and  ditches,  to  meet  the  carriage,  a 
mile  down  the  road,  that  was  to  bring  Miss  Cory  home.  Her 
sparkling  black  eyes,  and  flying  hair,  and  green  sun-bonnet, 
blown  off  in  the  wind,  with  the  long,  energetic  strides,  betrayed 
to  the  eyes  of  Cora  her  wild,  but  heart-faithful  Judy.  She  had 
the  carriage  stopped,  to  speak  to  her  ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
more,  she  was  within  the  gate,  and  in  her  father's  glad  embrace. 
With  her  arm  in  his,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  cottage,  and 
from  thence  to  the  old  familiar  sitting-room.  She  had  been 
gone  three  weeks.  It  seemed  a  year,  so  many  incidents  had 
marked  the  time. 

Her  father  drew  her,  as  when  a  child,  fondly  to  his  knee. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
been  very,  very  happy.  She  agaia  sat  at  the  table,  and  poured 
tea  for  her  father,  and  gladdened  his  heart  by  her  sweet  gaiety 
and  fond  attentions.  Like  a  happy  child,  she  related  many 
events  that  occurred  during  her  visit,  all  but  her  association 
with  Rufus  Wilton.  "  Ah  1"  but'  she  thought,  "  he  will  soon 
be  here,  and  then  all  shall  be  revealed." 

After  the  tea  things  were  removed,  she  ran  all  over  the 
house,  to  distribute  the  presents  she  bad  brought.  A  pretty 
cap  she  had,  with  green  ribbons,  for  Sophy  ;  and  a  work-box, 
with  scissors  and  thimble,  for  Judy,  who  clapped  her  hands, 
and  screamed  more  like  a  wild  goose  than  ever ;  and  to-morrow, 
she  intended  to  see  old  Goody,  to  carry  her  the  nice  merino 
dress  she  had  brought  her,  though  she  knew  the  color  wouldn't 
suit  (for  no  color  ever  did);  but  this  Cora  did  not  regard. 
Her  visits  having  been  made  to  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  stable — 
for  she  must  see  dear  Robin,  and  pat  his  ears  and  silky  mane — 
she  then  held  little  Frisk  captive,  and  put  around  his  neck  a 
pretty  little  collar  that  Wilton  had  bought  him — and  never,  in 
her  eyes,  did  the  little  dog  look  half  so  cunning. 

Cora  was  indeed  happy  to  come  home  again  ;  for  although 
her  cheek  had  burned,  and  a  sigh  had  come  very  gently  with 
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her  low,  half-trembling  good  bye,  as  she  bade  her  jonng  loyer 
adiea,  while  he  promised  to  soon  follow  her,  still  she  had  been 
away  a  long  time,  and  her  father  missed  her,  and  she  knew  that 
he  must  need  her  at  home.  So  she  was  resigned  to  part  with 
scenes  of  so  much  happiness,  behering  in  that  bright,  that 
dream-land  beyond. 

It  was  still  snowy  and  cold,  for  it  was  yet  Febraary ;  though 
her  sunny  nature  was  none  the  less  genial  for  frost  and  frozen 
roads. 

Cora  was  so  joyous,  and  so  full  of  love  and  kindness  to  all 
around  her,  that  for  a  few  days  Colonel  Livingston  felt  great 
reluctance  to  mar  her  happiness,  by  any  reproof  regarding  the 
attentions  she  had  received  from  Wilton.  She  had  perceived 
the  anxious  look  that  occasionally  clouded  her  father's  face,  but 
had  seemed  not  to  observe  it ;  and  so  days  went  by,  leaving 
her  still  happy.  She  warbled  about  her  work,  bird-like,  as  of 
old,  and  again  commenced  her  routine  of  duty,  as  crheerfuUy  as 
if  she  had  not  spent  nearly  a  month  in  idleness,  luxury,  and 
pleasure.  It  was,  therefore,  very  painful  for  her  father  to  excite 
her  unruffled  bosom  by  referring  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Clarendon, 
or  reproach  her  for  the  attentions  of  Wilton. 

But  a  letter  came  from  the  former,  which  spurred  him  on. 
The  rumor  was  abroad,  that  his  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the 
son  of  his  opponent.  This  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  He 
tried  to  argue  with  himself,  that  he  was  only  increasing  her 
happiness,  by  placing  her  tn  a  brilliant  position  in  life  at  some 
future  day,  and  under  the  protection  of  an  honorable  and 
devoted  husband.  He  had  of  late  thought  more  of  the  connec- 
tion, and  persuaded  himself  that  if  she  did  not  now  realize  it, 
she  must  eventually  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  ensure 
her  prosperity  and  happiness.  He,  therefore,  nerved  himself  to 
the  task  ;  for  he  wished  to  settle  the  matter  before  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Clarendon  to  Yillacora,  unconscious  that  he  was  at  all 
swayed  by  the  wishes  of  the  latter.  "  It  is  for  her  happiness," 
was  his  reflection,  "  and  to  save  her  from  a  connection  that  she 
ought  to  despise,  that  I  shall  plead  for  Mr.  Clarendon."  He 
thought  of  the  disparity  in  their  years,  and  wished  that  it  was 
less ;  but  when  he  recalled  his  youthful  appearance,  and  the 
manners  that  the  youngest  might  envy,  he  was  resigned  to  the 
difference. 

One  dark  and  rainy  evening,  a  fortnight  after  Cora's  return 
home,  the  Colonel  had  fidgeted  a  long  time  at  his  daughter's 
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prolonged  absence,  on  a  vidt  that  she  had  made  to  one  of  the 
neighbors.  It  was  one  of  those  driving  easterly  storms  that 
come  np  furioaslj  sometimes,  after  long  brewing,  which  had  not 
been  immediately  anticipated  when  Cora  went  ont.  The  rain 
now  poored  steadily,  without  cessation  ;  while  the  lanes  we^c 
flooding  over  with  water,  which,  descending  down  the  long 
pipes  at  the  hoase-corners,  made  a  great  and  continued  splur- 
ging, that  seemed  to  make  the  rain  more  plentiful  than  it  really 
was.  Sophy  had  driven  up  into  the  garret,  to  shut  the  scuttle- 
door  ;  and  Judy  had  wet  her  long^leg^  and  ankles  ''  soaking 
through,''  running  out  to  the  gate  *'  to  see  if  Miss  Cory  wasn't 
coming,"  and  had  arrived,  with  a  kind  of  soft  slapping  of  shoe- 
leather,  into  the  clean  kitchen  ;  whereupon  she  was  "slatted'' 
ont  by  Sophy  into  the  wood-shed,  to  take  off  her  wet  shoes, 
without  much  ceremony.  But  this  Judy  cared  little  about,  for 
her  dress  was  always  short,  and  the  condition  of  her  extremi- 
ties never  of  much  consequence  to  her ;  so  she  soon  stripped 
them,  and  patted  up  the  back  stairway  to  bed,  letting  them  dry 
their  own  way. 

Cora  had,  in  the  meantime,  returned  through  the  drenching 
rain,  much  to  the  relief  of  her  father  ;  and  being  freed  of  her 
envelopments,  had  told  all  about  her  delightful  visit — that  she 
had  danced  until  the  moment  of  leaving,  and  was  so  warm  when 
'  she  came  from  the  parlor  of  her  friends,  that  she  feared  she  had 
taken  cold,  ''  she  was  in  such  a  chill."  The  Colonel  stirred  up 
the  fire  vigorously,  and  .prepared  a  glass  of  ''  something  hot " 
(which  he  never  forgot  on  all  necessary  occasions)  for  her  to 
drink,  and  made  her  come  and  sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  which 
he  drew  nearer  the  fire.  ''  Your  hands  are  really  cold,  my 
daughter,"  said  he, as  he  rubbed  them  between  his  own.  "You 
ought  to  have  known,  Cora,  that  it  would  rain.  I  have  been 
looking  for  the  storm  all  day — the  wind  has  been  easterly  since 
morning." 

**  But  you  know,  papa,  that  when  you  looked  out,  before  I 
left,  you  thought  it  was  clearing  away." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  child — I  knew  it  would  rain." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  the  old  peacock  hadn't  screeched,  and 
that  that  was  a  good  sign." 

"  But  he  did  screech— infernally,  my  daughter,  and  any  one 
of  compnon  sense  might  have  foretold  the  storm  ;  but  you  are 
always  crazy-headed,  and  running  into  trouble.  Yes,  yes,  child, 
I  have  known  it  would  rain  all  the  week." 
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"  Well,  and  so  it  has  rained,  papa,  and  you  were  a  good 
prophet  after  all ;  and  more  than  that,  I  say,  let  it  raip  ;  I  lore 
to  hear  it  come  pattering  down  the  eaves,  but  I  don't  like  to 
hear  the  shutters  bang  ;  they  must  be  closed  before  we  go  to 
bed.     f  wonder  if  Sophy  has  been  over  the  house.'' 

"  I  heard  her  go  to  the  garret,  and  afterwards  scold  Judy 
for  running  in  with  her  wet  feet.  You  have  taken  cold,  I 
fear,  you  are  so  imprudent." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  about  me,  papa.  I  am  so  happy  to  get 
by  this  bright  fire.  I  will  sit  down  on  this  low  seat,  while  you 
talk  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  hinted  at  this  morning. 
Something  has  been  on  your  mind  ever  since  I  came  home. 
Now  we  are  so  comfortable,  let  us  settle  the  matter,  whatever 
it  is.  I  am  a  great  counsellor,  and  it  is  an  affair  that  troubles 
you.  Perhaps  you  meditate  cutting  down  my  dear  old  tree,  where 
the  robins  sing  ;  that  don't  make  the  house  damp,  I  know, 
papa  ;  or  perhaps  you  think  it  is  best  to  sell  the  horses,  and  my 
little  pony,  the  best  and  loveliest  horse  in  the  world,  or  else — 
Oh  I  what  is  it,  papa  ?  You  look  as  if  I  hadn't  guessed  right 
at  all."  Cora  threw  back  her  still  wet  curls  from  her  warm, 
bright  cheeks,  and  laying  her  hands  on  her  father's  knee  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  No,  Cora  dear,  not  exactly.  Is  that  door  closed  ?  How 
it  rains  ;  but  it  is  comfortable  here.  So  you  had  a  pleasant 
visit,  eh  ?  Yes  ;  Robin  is  a  good  little  horse,  and  he  shan't 
be  sold,  nor  the  old  robin's  nest  cut  down.  Yes,  child,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  to-night,  but  you  look  so  like  a  child, 
Bitting  here  with  your  crazy,  curly  head,  and  peach-blossom 
cheeks,  that  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  you  to 
bed." 

**  But  I  am  not  a  child,  dear  papa  ;  I  shall  be  eighteen  next 
winter." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  that  you  was  seventeen  last." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  the  same.  Now  tell  me,  papa,  just  as  if  I 
was  an  old  laBy  of  twenty-five." 

*'  Twenty-five  I  You  are  a  silly  child,  Cora  ;  too  young  to 
talk  to  of  marrying  ;  but,  as  you  say,  you  will  be  eighteen 
next  winter." 

'*  Marrying,  papa  I"  Cora  blushed,  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
while  she  dragged  Frisk  from  his  soft  resting-place,  with  some 
words  that  sounded  like  "  come  here.  Frisk — poor  fellow  ! 
What  nice  silk  ears  you've  got — good  old  dog  1" 
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Bat  as  the  dog  made  no  reply,  and  the  Colonel  still  looked 
into  the  fire  in  the  same  silent  way,  Cora  grew  serious  too,  and 
her  anxiety  increased  as  the  something  for  which  she  had  been 
looking  did  not  come  ;  nothing,  indeed,  for  a  half  hoar,  seemed  to 
be  heard  bnt  the  same  pattering  of  rain,  the  same  flooding  down 
the  pipes,  and  the  shovel  and  tongs  noises  which  Sophy  made 
in  the  kitchen,  unless  the  fire  crackling  and  clock  ticking  could 
be  called  an  accompaniment.  To  all  these  sounds  Cora  listened 
until  she  grew  weary,  ^o  she  looked  at  the  mantel-piece  and 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  now  past  nine,  papa  ;"  then  pushing  aside  the 
dog,  she  seated  herself  higher  up  on  her  father's  knee,  and 
while  she  put  her  fingers  through  his  hair,  she  said, 

*'  Now  tell  me,  papa,  what  I  can  do  or  say  to  make  you 
happy  V 

"  Cora,  my  child,"  her  father  replied,  "  I  want  you  to  make 
yourself  happy." 

"  I  happy  I  Oh,  I  am  so  now — never — never  half  so  happy." 
The  blossom-hued  cheek  grew  brighter  for  the  speech,  and  the 
lips  that  nttered  it  slightly  trembled. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  know  that  before  long  I  shall  be  an  old 
man,  and  you  will  want  some  one  to  love — some  one  to  love 
you — some  one  that  is  able  to  give  you  a  beautiful  home,  and 
protect  you  after  I  am  gone.  Don't  look  so  solemn,  my  love, 
I  hope  to  live  many  years  yet,  but  we  cannot  foresee  events  ; 
and  now  that  your  hand  is  sought  by  one  so  well  qualified  in 
all  respects  to  make  you  happy,  why,  my  daughter,  is  it  not 
worth  consideration  ?  I  wish  you  to  possess  not  only  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  all  its  luxuries." 

At  this  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  Judy  appeared  in  a 
white  slip  shorter  than  her  day  dress,  while  she  exclaimed, 
"  the  roof's  smashed  in  I — Lord  what  can  we  do  I     It  is  an. 
'arthquake,  and  nothing  else,  that's  a  coming." 

"  Shut  the  door,"  thundered  the  Colonel, ''  and  tell  Jim  that 
the  scnttle-door  has  blown  ofiT,  and  then  if  you  show  your  head 
here  again  to-night  I'll " 

But  Judy  did  not  stop  to  hear  her  destiny,  but  slapped  up 
stairs  with  her  wet  feet,  and  that  was  the  last  heard  of  the 
**  'arthquake  "  or  Judy  that  night. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Cora,"  the  Colond  went  on,  "we  are,  as 
a  family,  respectable — highly  respedabie—hnt  poverty  can  crush 
the  proudest,  and  you  must  not  feel  its  blight.  You  know,  my 
daughter,  that  you  have  always  had  the  tenderest  care,  and 
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that  you  could  not  struggle  with  adversity.  Why  do  you  hide 
your  head  so,  Cora  ?  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Would  you 
not  some  day  like  to  marry  well — very  well — Cora,  a  man  who 
would  support  you  in  style,  such  as  you  was  born  for  ?*' 

Poor  Cora,  how  little  she  was  thinking  of  style  or  of  wealth. 
How  little  she  cared  for  the  model  husband  her  father  talked 
about.  Where  was  her  young  heart  now  ?  It  had  flown  like 
a  fluttering  bird  to  the  bosom  of  her  youhg  lover  ;  it  had 
nestled  for  protection  where  it  would  ever,  ever  rest.  Her 
breast  swelled,  panted  with  agitation,  and  up  in  her  throat 
came  choking,  rising  sobs  that  she  could  not  keep  down. 

She  thought  of  Mr.  Clarendon — she  could  not  help  it — and 
yet  she  had  not  heard  his  name.  Might  she  not  be  mistaken  ? 
She  lifted  her  eyes,  and,  with  a  ray  of  hope,  said, 

"  Oh,  papa,  my  fears  overcome  me,  of  whom  were  you  think- 
ing ? — of  any  one  especially  V^ 

"  Yes,  my  daughter,  of — Mr.  Clarendon.'' 

**  But  oh,  dear  papa,  you  do  not  know  that  I  do  not  lovo 
him  ;  that  I  never  can  love  him."  Cora's  whole  face  kindled 
with  emotion. 

"  Cora,  my  child,"  said  the  Colonel  seriously,  "  do  you  love 
another  ?" 

"  I  do — I  do,^*  whispered  Cora,  while  her  head  again  sank. 

**  My  daughter,  God  forbid  that  you  should  think  of  a  son 
of  Roger  Wilton — a  villain,  and  my  worst  enemy  ;  no  poison- 
ous reptile  crawls  the  earth  that  I  more  heartily  shrink  from 
than  this  man';  and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  this 
young  man  who  has  infatuated  you  is  his  son." 

"  Oh,  then,  dear  papa,  let  us  never  part ;  I  cannot  be  given 
away  to  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  oh,  tell  me  so  ;  I  do — I  do  love  Rufus 
Wilton  as  I  can  never  love  another." 

"  My  daughter,  this  young  beguiler  has  bewitched  you  ;  his 
father  was  artful,  too  :  oh,  Cora7  had  you  known  the  mother 

of  this  young  man,  when  a  girl  like  you,  she but  I  desist ; 

this  tale  is  not  for  your  ear.  He  comes  from  a  stock  that 
inherit  fascination,  but  will  this  secure  your  happiness  ?  Can 
you  live  upon  the  property  stolen  from  you — ^take  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  the  estate  that  you  ought  to  claim  as  your  inher- 
itance ?  No,  my  child,  it  is  no  igitis  fatuus  I  pursue.  You  shall 
yet  possess  it  by  the  power  of  right,  unless  he  is  leagued  with 
fiends  that  keep  it  from  me. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  I  hold  another  record  of  his  deeds  ;  they 
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of  his  will,  my  father  had  disinherited  me,  and  given  Roger 
Wilton  his  whole  estate.  But  I  returned,  not  too  late  to 
recover  the  old  man's  confidence,  to  receive  his  dying  blessing, 
and  by  another  will,  which  he  directed  in  his  last  moments,  my 
rights  were  restored.  He  died  immediately  after  affi^ring  to  it 
his  trembling  signature.  I  was,  however,  but  partially  avenged  ; 
I  inquired  for  her  whom  I  had  left,  as  my  hearths  fondest  trea- 
sure,— they  told  me  that  she  was  the  newly  wedded  wife  of 
Roger  Wilton.  The  excitement  of  those  terrible  moments 
come  over  me  even  now  ;  I  fell  insensible  by  the  corpse  of  my 
father,  and  was  carried  to  the  bed  from  which  I  did  not  rise  for 
the  period  of  a  month.  Roger  Wilton  appeared,  at  that  moment 
so  critical  to  me,  beside  the  dead  father,  and  his  now  senseless 
heir.  Witnesses  procured  in  those  hurried  moments,  proved 
unworthy  of  their  trust,  and  they  yielded  to  the  bribery  of  the 
Satan  who  tempted  them  to  flee.  The  will  was  sought  for  at 
the  proper  time — none  was  found  but  the  one  that  bestowed 
the  estate  upon  Roger  Wilton." 

**  Oh,  how  dreadful  1"  murmured  Cora,  "  tell  me  now 
of  my  mother,  dear  papa  V  The  weeping  girl  spoke  trem- 
blingly. 

"  Would  that  I  had  never  known  but  her !  She  was  a 
second  cousin,  and  an  angel  in  goodness  and  beauty.'' 

"  Where  were  the  witnesses  to  this  will,  papa  ?" 

"I  know  not  where  they  went,  my  daughter.  On  the 
recovery  of  my  reason,  they  could  not  be  found,  and  my  story 
was  not  believed.  I  had  but  a  few  short  hours  to  establish 
my  innocence,  and  to  reinstate  myself  in  his  confidence, 
before  he  hastened  to  repair  the  injury  by  calling  these  wit- 
nesses and  executing  a  new  will,  restoring  to  me  the  inheritance, 
and  soon  after  I  received  his  dying  blessing." 

'*  Did  you  not  meet  Mr.  Wilton  after  your  recovery  ?" 

"  Yes,  Cora,  and  that  meeting  he  will  never  forget.  Since 
that  day  we  have  been  foes." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  of  that  young  girl,"  said  Cora. 

"  Oh,  she  is  buried  in  my  memory  with  the  things  of  the 
past — no,  dear  Cora,  we  will  talk  of  brighter  things  than  my 
life  can  picture — of  a  marriage  which  will  place  you  beyond 
the  contingencies  of  my  uncertain  fortunes.  Can  you  not 
think  now  favorably  of  this  connection  with  Mr.  Claren- 
don r 

"  Oh,  no,  I  cannot— no,  no,  I  cannot,"  Cora's  eyes  betrayed 

La 
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the  feeling  with  which  she  spoke.  She  had,  for  the  first  time, 
realized  the  peeuniary  situation  of  her  father,  when  for  the 
sake  of  wealth  he  had  almost  blinded  himself  to  her  happiness. 
For  seventeen  years  she  had  been  the  comfort  and  joy  of  his 
heart ;  and  now  he  was  willing  to  part  with  her,  that  she 
might  be  ricA,  and  possess  the  comfort  which  perhaps  he  could 
poorly  provide  for  her.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  thought  how 
terrible  was  the  sacrifice  he  asked.  Her  father  saw  how 
deeply  she  grieved,  and  inquired  "  If  it  was  a  dislike  of  Mr. 
Clarendon,  or  her  love  for  Wilton,  that  made  her  un- 
happy ?" 

"  Oh,  both,  papa,"  whispered  Cora  ;  "  thank  God,  the  son 
is  not  like  the  father.  Oh,  he  is  noble,  he  is  good.  Oh,  will 
you  not  make  your  child  happy  V 

"  Go  to  bed  now,  my  child — you  shall  not  marry  against 
your  will — your  agitation  distresses  me.  Try  to  sleep.  Kiss 
me,  darling — good  night.'* 

Cora  dried  her  tears  and  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

After  Cora's  departure,  Colonel  Livingston  raked  over  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  leaning  forward  on  the  mantel-piece, 
sat  long  in  deep  thought.  He  then  took  a  lamp  and  proceeded 
to  his  own  room.  Stepping  very  softly,  lest  he  should  be 
heard,  he  first  looked  out  upon  the  dark  night,  and  heard  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  which  seemed  more  gloomy  to  him  now 
that  he  was  alone;  but  the  fire  was  yet  fiickering  on  the  hearth 
of  his  chamber,  and  he  returned  to  that,  as  the  most  cheerful 
view.  He  felt  then  a  little  worried  about  Cora,  and  slid 
quietly  to  her  door.  She  had  left  it  ajar,  and  he  looked  in  ; 
she  was  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands  by  the  bureau,  at  which 
she  stood.  The  sight  of  her  pensive  attitude  troubled  him, 
and  he  opened  the  door,  and  called  the  gentle  girl  by  name. 
She  came  forward,  when  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Cora 
laid  her  head  against  her  father's  breast,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  He  placed  his  hands  on  her  golden  curls,  and  then 
held  her  agam  fondly  to  his  heart. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "  God  knows  I 
feel  for  you.  Let  your  poor  heart  rest ;  you  shall  never  be 
urged  to  marry,  where  you  cannot  give  it  to  the  husband  that 
you  wed." 

"  Dear,  dear  papa,"  said  Cora,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
her  voice  choked  with  sobs,  "  I  am  very  sa^  to-night." 

"  Don't  feel  so  longer.    I  will  tell  Mr.  Clarendon  that  you 
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reject  him  ;    so  now  be  qniet,   darling,   all  shall  be  right 
there." 

The  parting  was  renewed,  when  the  Colonel  went  again  to 
his  chamber.  Cora  had  promised  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  was 
comforted.  After  closing  his  door,  and  for  the  first  time  lock- 
ing it,  he  looked  stealthily  abont  him,  and  then  went  to  an  old 
trunk  of  papers  ;  far  down  beneath  the  pile  he  laid  his  hand 
npon  a  small,  red  morocco  miniature  case  ;  he  looked  around 
him  again,  and  opened  it,  brushed  the  ivory,  and  seated  him- 
self by  the  light,  wiped  his  glasses,  adjusted  them,  and  looked 
upon  the  picture  it  contained,  with  eagerness.  It  was  a  like- 
ness of  a  beautiful  girl  with  chestnut-colored  hair,  eloquent 
dark  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  rare  sweetness  of  expression.  The 
head  of  the  lady  sat  proudly  erect  on  a  pair  of  perfect  shoulders. 
The  artist  had  painted  the  whole  with  life-like  expression. 
This  picture  he  had  not  looked  upon  for  many  years.  He 
viewed  it  long.  He  was  again  with  Rosa  Neville.  Edward 
Livingston  was  no  longer  the  silver-haired  Colonel,  with  the 
pencilled  brow  and  stern,  cold  aspect ;  he  had  gone  back  for 
the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years  ;  he  was  lost  in  a  dream  of 
the  past.  He  did  not,  however,  "  press  it  to  his  lips  " — ^he  had 
no  fancy  for  kissing  cold  ivory — but  he  gazed  upon  it  as  though 
it  stirred  up  his  old  fresh  soul  within  him,  and  renewed  the 
youth  now  gone  with  the  love  that  had  -once  been  his  life.  An 
hour  or  more  he  held  it,  while  the  lamp  grew  dim,  and  the  rain 
drops  fell,  and  the  blaze  burned  bine,  making  more  sad  to  look 
npon  the  long-buried  relic.  But  he  felt  that  it  had  no  place 
among  the  things  of  life,  and  to  its  grave  he  would  reconsign 
it.  Again  he  put  it  far  down  among  the  old  yellow  papers,  in 
the  old  brass-nailed  trunk,  which  he  locked  securely. 

Before  going  to  bed,  Edward  Livingston  looked  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  as  he  did  so,  felt  that  his  face,  with  its  deep 
lines  and  grey  earlocks,  was  a  poor  match  for  the  young  face 
that  he  had  just  hid  away. 

"  And  1  have  kept  this  picture,'*  he  said,  "  through  so  many 
years  I  Where,  oh  God  1  is  the  original  now  ?  If  through 
me  she  has  sufiTered  poverty — privation — how  great  is  my  crime  I 
May  Heaven  have  preserved  thee,  unparalleled  Rosa  1"  Was 
this  secret  interview  unnatural  or  marvellous  in  a  man  of  nine- 
and  forty  years  ?  Those  who  can  look  back  into  life's  vista 
thus  far  can  best  answer.  Can  thty  say  that  the  silent,  lonely 
hour  never  wings  them  on  the  same  swift  journey — takes  them 
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from  the  railroad  of  dust  and  strife — over  fields  of  green,  under 
skies  of  azure — by  the  sound  of  murmuring  streams,  where 
they  first  drauk  life's  choicest  nectar  ?  May  not  also' the  man 
whose  life  is  spent  in  that  which  satisfieth  not,  in  the  dusky 
hour  of  twilight — in  the  silenco  of  midnight — even  in  the  broad 
glare  of  day,  among  a  circle  that  call  him  father  and  husband, 
take  a  quiet,  stealthy  trip  to  dreamland,  and  in  love's  first 
delirium,  live  o'er  again  moments  unforgotten,  though  the  fair 
girl  that  makes  up  his  ideal  is  not  his  own  faithful  wife  ;  but 
like  the  interview  of  Edward  Livingston,  with  his  long-buried 
love,  the  door  of  his  dormitory  must  be  shut,  while  in  dreamy 
silence,  they  pass  the  flowery  portal. 

Cora  had  a  sleepless  night ;  her  free,  bounding  step  was 
now  slow  and  pensive,  as  she  came  over  the  staircase  to  meet 
her  father.  The  rain-storm  was  over,  and  the  clouds  in  the 
west  were  breaking  away,  showing  patches  of  blue,  and  those 
that  hung  heavily  yet  in  the  east,  had  a  silver  edge.  It  was, 
however,  a  lowery  morning,  in-doors  and  out,  and  although 
Cora  found  everything  bright,  nice,  and  comfortable  in  the 
parlor,  for  Judy  improved  in  her  part  of  the  housekeeping  daily, 
still  the  clouds  of  disappointment  hung  heavily  over  her  spirit. 
But  yesterday  she  awoke  to  feel  the  gladness  of  a  mere  exist- 
ence,— she  cared  little  whether  the  sky  was  blue,  or  the  beau- 
tiful rain-drops  fell,  for  around  her  were  ever  brilliant  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  It  was  not  that  the  morning  beams  were 
always  bright,  that  the  moon  ever  shone  in  undimmed  splendor, 
and  that  at  the  star-lit  hour  sweeter  fragrance  went  up  to  hea- 
ven around  Cora's  bower-like  home,  but  her  once  bright  spirit 
seemed  to  bathe  itself  in  liquid  gladness. 

But  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  her  sweet  playfulness 
had  vanished,  the  very  hair  on  her  forehead  seemed  to  wave 
less  gaily,  and  her  eyes  had  a  clear,  pellucid  look,  beneath  their 
heavy  lids,  that  spoke  of  a  night  of  tears  and  suflFering.  Yet  she 
met  her  father  with  a  tender  smile,  and  his  morning  kiss  was 
afifectionately  returned.  She  listens  patiently  to  Sophy's 
account  of  the  disasters  of  the  last  night's  storm,  of  all  the 
leakings  and  drippings,  of  the  broken  scuttle-door, — and  worse 
than  all,  of  the  "  dreadful  actions"  of  Judy,  who  **  tracked  in  and 
out  in  the  wet,  worse  than  an  Irish  child,  letting  in  more  water 
than  she  left  outside."  . 

But  to  all  this  she  seemed  to  listen,  and  even  told  Judy  that 
she  must  not  be  so  careless  ;  and  Judy  saw  at  a  glance  that 
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"  Miss  Cory  was  not  well  f  so  she  made  no  reply  to  Sophy,  not 
even  a  slant  on  "  niggers  in  general,"  but  kept  her  black  eyes  on 
her  young  mistress  when  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter.  But  she  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  took  cold  going  to  the  party  in  the  rain,  ajid  that 
it  was  no  wonder,  such  an  "  awful  night  /'' 

Cora  was  not  distressed  about  her  father's  inclination, 
that  she  should  marry  Mr.  Clarendon,  for  this  she  thought  she 
could  easily  overcome  ;  but  that  he  should  deem  it  desirable, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  her  to  seek  for  wealth  in  a  mar- 
riage, disti'essed  and  grieved  her,  and,  more  than  all,  crnsliing  to 
her  heart  was  his  utter  refusal  of  the  suit  of  her  beloved  Wilton. 

She  thought  with  pain,  for  the  first  time  of  their  poverty,  or 
limited  circumstances.  She  had  heard  some  talk  of  mortgc^es 
and  sales,  but  regarded  it  as  the  common  talk  of  business  men  ; 
but  she  now  thought  of  these  conversations  in  a  different  light ; 
she  now  knew  why  her  father  was  so  often  downcast,  and  that 
heavy  debts  were  pressing  upon  him  ;  but  then  she  wondered 
why  he  had  been  so  regardless  of  expense  in  all  that  gave  her 
gratification, — and  more  than  all,  why  he  had  suffered  the  pur- 
chase of  such  extravagant  dresses  for  her  brief  visit  in  town, 
when  he  knew  that  she  would  be  as  well  suited  with  simplicity. 
Even  with  her  youth  and  experience,  she  saw  how  wrong,  how 
useless,  and  how  wicked,  was  the  outlay  of  money  which  they 
could  so  ill  afford  to  spend  ;  and  especially,  how  wrong  it  was 
to  incur  debt  for  such  luxuries  as  afforded  them  no  real  happi- 
ness. Poor  Cora  sighed,  as  she  had  often  done,  and  for  the 
same  reason — she  saw  that  ^ide  was  the  basis  of  all  their 
pecuniary  troubles  and  that  it  might  occasion  them  deeper 
trials  than  they  bad  yet  known. 

She  now  for  the  first  time  feared,  that  to  Mr.  Clarendon  her 
father  was  deeply  indebted,  else  why,  she  asked  herself,  had 
letters  and  visits  received  from  him,  appeared  so  sensibly  to 
relieve  his  spirits  ? 

She  thought  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  herself 
and  to  her  father,  to  give  up  dear  Villacora,  her  old  sweet 
robin  bower,  her  childhood's  home, — but  how  much  better  to 
do  this,  to  even  struggle  with  poverty,  than  to  be  -so  heavily 
indebted,  without  the  hope  of  payment ;  then,  too,  there  was, 
she  thought,  in  her  father's  mind,  this  long  deferred  hope,  but 
was  it  not,  she  asked  herself,  a  mere  dream,  and  would  it  not 
prove  as  delusive.   She  tried  to  think  what  she  could  do  to  aid 
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him,  and  if  sbe  exerted  herself  in  some  way,  whether  with  their 
present  income,  and  sach  economy  as  she  bad  never  practised, 
that  he  might  not  pay  his  debts,  and  in  another  home,  live 
comfortably.  Cora  was  ill  prepared  for  sach  a  change,  but  it 
seemed  a  delightful  alternative  to  that  of  marrying  her  bene- 
factor. 

But  while  in  imagination  she  had  levelled  almost  every  bar- 
rier which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  honorable  independence, 
without  retaining  their  place,  she  encountered  one  difficnlty 
which  she  could  not  surmount.  Her  father's  pride  again  rose 
in  the  conflict  ;  how  coald  he  live  in  an  humble  abode,  and  not 
feel  the  wormwood  of  gall  and  bitterness  ?  She  knew  that  he 
felt  humiliation  in  their  present  sweet  home,  for  he  laid  claim 
to*a  prouder  one,  the  seat  of  his  fathers.  For  the  first  time 
she  felt  how  shallow  was  the  source  on  which  they  were  sus- 
tained ;  she  knew  that  her  father's  slender  income  afforded 
them  now  their  chief  support,  and  that  he  was  liable  at  any  day 
to  lose  that  dependence.  She  now  felt  that  he  had  been 
deeply  wronged,  and  her  heart  went  out  in  love  aqd  pity  for 
him.  Cora  felt  a  willingness  to  suffer  even  privation  for  him, 
and  a  consciousness  that  they  ought  long  since  to  have  reduced 
their  expenses,  and  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
the  amount  of  which,  she  knew  little  of,  for  delusive  and 
chimerical  seemed  to  her  the  hopes  on  which,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  her  father  had  been  sustained.  She  feared 
that  heavy  sums  had  been  borrowed  already,  and  that  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  their  chief  creditor.  She  dared  not  approach 
her  parent  on  this  subject ;  she  had  been  always  kept  blind- 
folded to  these  matters,  and  now  feared  that  she  should  shock 
him  by  an  allusion  to  them.  She  could  commune  with  no  one 
in  her  troubles,  which  made  her  more  miserable.  Cora  also 
knew  that  Wilton  would  soon  come  home,  and  seek  her  father  ; 
she  had  no  way  to  warn  him,  and  she  feared  painfully  the 
result  of  a  renewed  application,  after  the  neglect  which  his 
letter  had  received  at  his  hands. 

"Perhaps,"  murmured  Cora,  "it  is  for  my  sake  that  papa 
clings  to  Yillacora,  and  that  false  appearances  are  kept  up  to 
save  me  pain  and  mortification  ;  he  thinks  that  I  have  not 
philosophy  enough  to  enable  me  to  sustain  the  loss."  Cora 
looked  out  from  her  window  upon  the  now  desolate  grounds  of 
her  home,  a«  each  sacred  stepping-stone  by  which  she  hod 
marked  her  years  since  infancy,  and  tears  dropped  at  the 
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thought  of  the  place  going  into  other  hands.  Yet,  she  believed 
that,  if  it  was  iiecessary,  she  could  cheerfully  resign  it,  and  live 
happily  elsewhere,  if  her  father  had  only  equal  fortitude.  By 
sudden  light,  she  saw  how  frail  had  been  the  pillar  against 
which  they  leaned, — that  pride  had  been  their  great  support. 
She  knew  that  it  greatly  aided  in  making  their  hearth  hos- 
pitable, that  it  had  kept  the  old  family  silver  bright,  and  the 
venerated  family  pictures  free  from  dust  or  stain  ;  that  it 
brought  the  choicest  wines  to  her  father's  table,  and  furnished 
his  guests  with  such  viands  as  their  limited  circumstances  could 
not  have  afforded. 

How  respectable  and  elegant,  also,  had  ever  been  the 
personal  appearance  of  her  father  ;  for  who  wore  finer  broad- 
cloth, or  more  spotless  linen  ?  On  his  gold  sleeve-buttons 
figured  the  family  crest,  and  the  head  of  his  gold-mounted 
cane  bore  the  same  impress^  abofe*^  the  initials  of  his  name. 
Cora  knew  with  what  little  fortitude  her  parent  could  bear  a 
descent  on  the  ladder  of  fortune — what  a  wild  dream  his  life 
must  have  been,  and  how  much  happier  would  have  been  hi^ 
fate,  had  he  actively  employed  himself  in  some  honorable  and 
lucrative  business,  instead  of  wasting  the  remnant  of  her 
mother's  little  fortune,  while  indulging  in  visionary  hopes  of  com- 
ing prosperity.  She  had  become,  in  a  few  brief  hours,  older  and 
wiser  in  her  views,  and  revolved  in  her  mind  the  dilemma  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  how  she  could  best  extricate  herself 
without  serious  injury  to  her  father.  She  saw  now  that  she 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  Mr.  Clarendon  to  Yillacora,  and 
if  the  expectation  of  winning  her  hand  had  been  his  real  aim 
in  assisting  her  father,  that  her  own  position  was  embarrassing 
in  the  extreme.  She  resolved  to  talk  to  the  latter,  and  induce 
him  to  reveal  frankly  to  her  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
show  him  that  she  was  able  to  endure  much — everything  for 
his  sake,  and  to  clear  him  from  debt. 

The  alternative  from  poverty,  that  of  marrying  his  creditor, 
brought  to  her  mind  painful  agitation.  She  choked  down  the 
thought  as  fast  as  it  swelled  up  in  her  bosom  ;  poverty  seemed 
bliss  to  it ;  besides,  had  she  not  given  her  heart,  her  virgin 
love  to  another  ? 

While  at  breakfast,  the  morning  after  the  painful  conversa- 
tion of  the  evening  previous,  all  these  things  came  through  her 
mind ;  though  as  usual,  she  went  through  with  her  quiet 
duties,  and  met  hert  father's  wants,  and  answered  his  anxious 
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queries  for  her  health.    The  day  passed  as  it  began,  aadlj^  and 
so  on  for  days  after. 

Each  succeeding  one,  Cora  resolved  that  before  night,  she 
would  open  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  to  him  ;  bat  Marck 
came  in  with  its  days  of  flickering  sunshine,  and  she  had  not 
done  it.  Her  father,  when  at  home,  seemed  much  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  though  he  looked  more  tenderly  than  ever 
upon  her  pale  face,  still  he  was  less  communicative,  and  she 
had  not  courage  to  approach  hiui,  when  he  returned  from  hi« 
official  duties,  harassed  and  wearied.  He  was  not  at  homie 
much  now,  and  often  remained  in  tc^n  for  days  together,  and 
when  he  returned,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  cheer  and  auvuse 
him. 

The  early  days  of  March  had  passed.  The  fresh  grass 
blades  were  springing  on  the  lawn,,  buds  were  swelling  in  their 
delicate  green  folds,  and  a  few  birds  had  come  home  to  thei? 
summer  nests.  Cora  had  been  out  during  one  of  these  soft 
mornings,  wanderwg  listlessly  among  the  covered  ap  vines^ 
and  halfndead,  half-fresh-looking  parterres,  that  in  two  months 
would  be  gay  with  blossoms  ;  she  had  found  a  jonquil  and  a 
bunch  of  blue  hyacinths,  that  had  already  come  to  light, 
through  the  influence  of  the  spring  sunshine,  and  as  she  went 
oil,  her  eye  caught  sight  of  some  daflbdils  and  heartsease 
blossoms,  all  of  which  she  secured  as  beautiful  treasures.  But 
she  gathered  them  passively,  with  none  of  her  old  joyousnes& 
The  gardener  saw  her  out  again  with  real  pleasure,  and  he 
secretly  hoped  that,  when  the  roses  came,  her  pretty  face 
would  grow  fresher  and  bright,  as  it  had  done  ;  for  all  the 
household  had  noticed  how  pale  she  looked,  and  attributed  her 
delicate  looks  to  going  to  the  city,  where  Jami^  said  people 
all  grew  like  siekly  cellar  geraniums. 

Cora  brought  in  her  flowers,  and  arranged  them  on  the 
mantel-piece  mechanically,  more  as  a  natural  thing  for 
her  to  do,  than  as  of  old,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  task. 

Night  brought  home  her  father,  and  Cora  had  looked  for 
him  with  more  than  usual  eagerness. 

She  had  received,  the  day  previous,  a  note  from  Wilton, 
saying  that  as  he  had  had  no  reply  to  his  letter  to  her  father^ 
his  case  with  him  looked  dubious  ;  but  he  begged  her  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  lover,  to  remain  constant  to  him,  and  expressed 
the  sanguine  hope  that  in  a  personal  interview  he  could  efifect 
more  with  her  prejudiced  parent.    Cora's  lip  quivered^  and  her 
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heart  beat  with  love  and  apprehension  as  she  read  this  brief 
note,  which  she  first  held  to  her  lips,  and  then  locked  up 
as  a  sacred  treasure.  To-night  her  father  had  brought  home 
letters  and  papers  to  read,  and  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  sat 
down  to  peruse  them.  As  he  took  up  a  business-like  looking 
document,  his  look  was  anxious,  and  his  cheek  pale  with 
excitement.  He  tore  it  nervously  open,  and  perused  its 
contents.  Laying  it  hastily  down,  he  arose  and  paced  the 
room  with  a  distracted  air. 

Cora  observed  him,  and  sat  quietly  as  long  as  her  nervous 
solicitude  could  allow  her  to  do  ;  then  approaching  her  father, 
while  she  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  said, 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  any  new  trouble,  papa  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  agitated  parent,  "  go  away  now, 
child." 

"But  something  has  happened— ^you  are  distressed — ^pray 
tell  me."     Corals  tears  now  fell  on  his  hand. 

"  Bring  me  a  glass  of  wine,  my  love,  I  am  not  well,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

Before  Cora  could  procure  the  wine,  Colonel  Livingston  had 
thrown  himself  upon  a  sofa.  He  was  faint  and  deadly  pale. 
She  opened  a  window  and  held  the  cordial  to  his  lips,  which, 
after  drinking,  seemed  to  revive  him.  During  their  moments 
of  agitation,  Mr.  Clarendon  had  arrived,  and  while  Cora  sat 
with  a  fan  and  camphor  bottle  by  her  father's  side,  he  entered 
the  apartment.  He  saw  the  condition  of  the  Colonel,  and 
observing  the  open  letter  beside  him,  guessed  the  cause  of  it. 
He  had  been  removed  from  office.  He  .had  known  that  his 
chance  of  retaining  the  situation  that  had  vielded  him  a  mode- 
rate salary,  depended  entirely  upon  the  wind  of  political  favor. 
That  breeze  had  now  shifted.  He  had  watched  the  vane,  and 
had  anticipated  that  the  Colonel  would  be  displaced. 

**I  am  sorry  to  find  you  ill,"  said  the  latter,  taking  the 
extended  hand  of  his  friend. 

Cora  then  greeted  their  visitor  with  some  embarrassment, 
and  again  took  her  seat  near  her  father. 

"  Something  smells  of  camphire,''  said  Judy,  at  the  same 
time,  either  to  the  peacock  or  Sophy.  "  I  guess  I'll  go  and 
see  what's  going  on  in  t'other  room." 

So,  much  to  Cora's  relief,  Judy  came  in  opportunely,  which 
gave  her  occasion  to  turn  her  pale  face  from  the  observant 
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eyes  that  were  fixed  upoD  her,  and  ask  the  inquiring  "  little 
help  "  if  she  wished  to  see  her. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Judy,  opening  the  door  wide,  so  that 
she  could  get  a  stronger  smell,  and  a  general  look,  which 
convinced  her,  as  she  afterwards  told  Sophy,  that  "the 
Colonel  was  in  a  fit,  and  that  the  doctor  was  a  bleeding 
him." 

Cora  accordmgly  went  to  the  door,  when  Judy  asked  her 
"  what  kind  o'  greens  she  liked  best  ;  that  there  was  a  gal  at 
the  gate  with  some." 

Cora  didn't  think  much  about  greens,  or  care  whether 
cowslip  or  dandelions  made  their  way  into  Sophy^s  kettle  for 
the  next  day's  dinner,  and  it  being  rather  a  premature  inquiry, 
her  reply  was  as  brief  as  Judy's  exit,  the  latter  being  in  haste 
to  tell  the  cook  her  master's  condition. 

As  Cora  returned,  more  self-possessed,  to  her  father,  the 
latter  said,  attempting  to  rally,  "  Let  us  have  tea  soon,  my 
daughter.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Clarendon.  I  have  been  a  little  dizzy,  I  believe — ^somewhat 
dyspeptic." 

"You  look  better  now,  papa,"  said  Cora,  still  intensely 
anxious,  for  she  saw  little  chance  of  ascertaining  now  the 
cause  of  her  father's  excitement  of  mind. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  much  better.  You  have 
seen  that  an  appointment  has  been  made  to  fill  my  place,  I 
suppose.  Clarendon,"  he  continued. 

**  I  have,"  replied  Clarendon,  "  I  anticipated  the  change, 
and  used  .my  influence  to  prevent  it,  but  to  no  eflfect." 

*'  Papa,"  said  Cora,  eagerly,  while  her  lips  whitened,  "  are 
you  removed  ?"  She  clasped  her  father's  hand,  which  lay  on 
the  sofa. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,"  said  the  Colonel,  seriously,  "  the  news 
startled  me,  that's  all.     I  ought  to  have  looked  for  it." 

"  It  is  of  very  little  consequence.  Colonel,"  said  Clarendon, 
with  a  careless  manner.     "  You  can  do  better  than  that." 

"  I  only  need  patience,  I  know.  Clarendon  ;  my  fortune  is 
tardy  in  coming.  The  ship  sails  slowly,  but  will  yet  be  in — 
richly  freighted." 

"  God  grant  it.  Colonel." 

Cora  now  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  as  pale  as  a  statue. 
Such  an  expression  lighted  her  features  as  Mr.  Clarendon  had 
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neyer  seen  them  wear.  It  was  not  grief,  it  was  not  despair,  but 
more  like  resignation.  He  kept  his  ejes  on  her  averted  face, 
until  she  looked  np  ;  he  then  appeared  not  to  notice  her,  for 
he  saw  that  she  was  grieving  deeply.  Mr.  Clarendon  had 
heard  from  her  father  of  her  refusal  of  his  again  proffered 
hand,  and  had  resolved  to  abandon  Villacora  altogether. 
But  real  feeling  for  the  Colonel  now  sprung  np  in  his  breast. 
His  visits  had  been  hitherto  selfish,  but  his  sympathy  was  now 
genuine.  He  said  little  to  Cora,  but  when  he  addressed  her, 
his  tones  were  very  kind  and  gentle.  She  thought  that  she 
might  possAly  interfere  with  the  conversation  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  quietly  rose  to  leave  the  room.  As  she  did  so,  Mr. 
Clarendon  followed  her  to  the  door  of  the  opposite  room,  and, 
as  he  opened  it,  said  in  a  low  tone, 

*'  Give  yourself,  I  beg  of  yon,  no  uneasiness.  Miss  Cora. 
Tour  father  is  a  little  disappomted,  bat  he  has  friends,  and  all 
will  go  well  yet." 

Cora  bowed  her  thanks,  and  passed  out.  She  knew  that 
they  were  now  penniless,  and  that  her  father  was  heavily  in 
debt,  and  actually  she  feared,  homeless,  but  for  the  mercy  of 
Clarendon.  At  this  moment  she  was  kindly  disposed  towards 
him — he  was  certainly  friendly,  she  believed,  towards  her 
father,  and  she  hoped  disinterested  in  his  conduct.  The 
thought  of  being  more  heavily  mdebted  to  Mm,  caused  her 
mnch  anguish.    She  remained  absent  an  hour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  'Mr.  Clarendon  tried  to  soften  the  disap- 
pomtment  of  the  Colonel.  He  told  him  that  he  was  aware 
that  his  situation  was  painfully  embarrassing,  but  that  he 
could  still  rely  on  him  as  a  friend. 

"But  I  can  no  longer  pay  you  even  the  interest  on  my 
debt.  Clarendon,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  redeeming  my 
place,  or  of  even  prosecuting  further  my  suit,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

**  I  shall  attend  to  the  latter.  I  intend,  for  several  reasons, 
to  defer  my  trip  abroad." 

*'  My  poor  daughter,  how  can  she  bear  poverty  ?"  murmured 
the  Colonel,  with  feeling. 

Mr.  Clarendon  Was  silent.  Cora  had  returned,  and  heard 
her  father's  last  words.  She  took  her  old  seat  beside  him, 
and,  with  a  smile  that  lightened  the  eyes,  evidently  heavy 
with  weeping,  she  whispered,  **  Don't  distress  yourself  for  me, 
dear  papa  ;  we  can  be  as  happy  anywhere  else  as  here ;  we 
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shall  not  suffer.  I  am  not  unhappy. '^  Mr.  Clarendon  walked 
across  the  floor.  He  felt  himself  an  intruder,  and  the  com- 
munion of  father  and  daughter  too  sacred  for  the  eye  or  ear 
of  a  listener.  He  saw  the  hand  of  the  Colonel  raised  to  the 
young  head  that  bowed  on  her  father's  breast,  and  tears  roH 
from  the  eyes  that  dwelt  so  fondly  upon  her.  The  scene  mada 
him  uncomfortable,  and  Cora's  pensi?e  attitude  and  tones 
distressed  him. 

**  Does  she,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "  prefer  toil  and  poverty  to  a 
union  with  me  7  I  will  watch  her  struggles  with  both,  and  then 
test  her  regard  for  me.  I  do  not  look  for  her  passftnate  love,  I 
almost  believe  her  iucapable  of  it,  for  any  one ;  but  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  this  alliance,  and  I  will  see  what  effect  trial 
and  obligation  will  produce  in  her."  Thus  Mr.  Clarendon 
ruminated,  while  with  pain  and  mortification  he  witnessed  her 
situation,  and  saw  her  evident  indifference  to  him.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  his  mind  that  Wilton  had  been  discarded  by  the 
Colonel.  He  felt  that  his  hopes  were  proportionably  greater 
for  the  absence  of  his  rival,  and  he  trusted  that  Cora  would  at 
least  feel  her  dependence  upon  him,  and  if  he  could  not  win 
her  love,  he  wished  her  to  feel,  to  her  heart's  core,  her  indebt- 
edness. Clarendon  returned  to  town  the  following  morning. 
Cora  was  not  to  him  the  same  being  that  he  had  seen  a  few 
weeks  previous,  in  her  joyous,  brilliant  loveliness.  She  was 
now  pale,  pensive,  and  dejected.  Too  young  for  even  sorrow 
to  waste  away,  she  was  not  to  his  eye  less  beautiful.  Her 
grief  only  awoke  in  his  breast  more  tender  interest ;  and  he 
felt  much  encouraged  that  when  she  became  aware  of  her 
father's  bankrupt  condition,  gratitude  to  his  benefactor  would 
awaken  also  some  love  in  her  breast. 

The  nature  of  his  feelings  had  somewhat  changed  towards 
her.  Chagrin  and  indignation  mingled  with  his  real  preference 
for  Cora  Livingston,  she  had  slighted  him,  and  given  her 
heart  to  another,  and  evinced  her  repugnance  to  an  alliance 
that  his  vanity  told  him  few  of  her  sex  would  have  declined — 
for  could  he  not  offer  to  the  woman  of  his  choice,  position, 
wealth,  and  such  brilliant  advantages  as  few  could  present? 
Added  to  these,  his  love,  that  had  never  before  met  refusal, 
had  been  cast  aside  as  a  worthless  thing.  He  was  more  than 
ever  incited  to  conquer  her  stubborn  opposition  to  his  suit, 
and  his  will,  even  more  than  his  love,  urged  him  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
*Twlzt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horlaon*8  rerge. 

Bncnr. 

RUFUS  WILTON  came  back  to  the  country  in  April. 
After  Cora  had  left  New  York,  time  hung  heavily  on  his 
hands,  therefore  he  resolved  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  an  open- 
ing spring  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Cora,  and 
to  have  an  interview  with  her  father,  which,  perhaps,  might 
result  in  their  engagement  with  his  consent.  The  budding  love- 
liness of  nature  brought  springing  hopes  to  his  heart.  Insen- 
sibly bee,  bird,  and  blossom  affected  him  joyously  ;  and  by  the 
Bide  of  swelling  brooks,  on  the  tops  of  beautiful  hills,  he  wan- 
dered with  a  hopeful  spirit ;  still  he  craved  sweeter  compan- 
ionship than  an  Eden  without  Cora  could  have  afforded  him. 
His  home  was,  as  usual,  unsocial  and  gloomy  ;  and  his  father 
reserved  and  uncompanionable.  Uncle  Peter's  pleasant  tem- 
per alone  bringing  cheerfulness  to  their  board.  His  own  room 
overlooked  the  YUlacora  woods  ;  and  often  among  the  fresh 
leaves  that  embowered  it,  he  fancied  he  caught  some  glimpse  of 
Cora  on  the  piazza  or  lawn. 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  he  passed  and  repassed  the 
grounds,  hoping  to  see  her.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  change 
that  had  brought  tears  and  paleness  to  that  soft,  young  face. 
On  returning  home,  he  wrote  both  to  Cora,  and  to  Colonel 
Livingston,  requesting  an  interview  with  the  latter. 

Wilton^s  request  to  Cora  agitated  her  much.  She  received 
it  while  on  the  avenue,  where  she  met  the  messenger.  On 
again  entering  the  cottage,  she  observed  her  father  reading 
one  received  from  the  same  hands,  which  he  tore  in  fragments 
in  presence  of  the  bearer,  and  threw  to  the  ground.  This 
expression  of  feeling  on  her  father's  part,  gave  Cora  no  courage 
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to  refer  to  her  own  comma uication,  thon^h  she  secretly  deter- 
mined once  more  to  see  the  writer. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  now  more  than  ever  closeted  with  her 
fatlier,  and  she  knew  that  his  cause  was  soon  expected  to  be 
tried.  He  was,  as  nsual,  devotedly  kind  to  Cora,  bat  had 
studiously  avoided  any  opportunities  of  meeting  her  lilone  ; 
and  having  been  assured  of  the  ColonePs  acquiescence  to  his 
suit,  and  of  his  evinced  scorn  of  Wilton's,  he  hoped  yet  to  sub- 
due the  inclinations  of  the  cold  and  proud  girl. 

Cora  had  persuaded  her  father  to  sell  his  horses,  and  to 
give  up  their  cottage  and  servants,  in  case  he  wa#  defeated  in 
his  action  ;  and  she  had  resolved  to  support  herself  by  some 
exertion  in  an  humbler  home.  She  carried  the  note  of  Wilton 
for  some  time,  jealously  hid,  but  finally  came  tearfully  to  her 
father,  and  begged  "  that  he  would  consent  to  her  speaking 
with  Mr.  Wilton,  when  she  would  bid  him  farewell,  and  tell 
him  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  them.'' 

The  Colonel  was  much  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  Cora's 
request ;  he  thought  that  silence  was  her  best  reply,  and  was 
indignant  that  the  ^'presuming  young  man"  should  ask  so 
"  improper  and  absurd  a  favor." 

But  Cora  thought  that  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  hear  from  her  own  lips,  why  she  had  not  written  to 
him  ;  and  she  plead  so  earnestly  to  see  him  once  more,  that 
her  father  petulantly  consented  to  an  interview,  while  he  would 
remain,  he  said,  in  the  outer  room. 

"  No,  dear  papa,"  said  Cora,  gently,  "  I  wish  to  see  him 
alone,  on  the  walk." 

Colonel  Livingston  looked  in  amazement  at  his  hitherto 
yielding,  retiring  daughter.  He  saw  not  how  terrible  had  been 
the  struggle  in  her  heart  to  resign  her  lover,  and  how  strong 
was  the  wish  now  to  soften  to  him  the  blow  of  separation.  He 
looked  again  and  again  upon  her  wistful  face,  and  at  the  work- 
ings of  the  features  so  eloquent  with  grief  and  tenderness,  and 
wondered  at  the  change  in  his  playful,  bright  Cora.  She  did 
not  plead  in  vain.  .  He  let  her  go,  while  she  promised  to  give 
up  Rufus  Wilton,  and  to  try  to  forget  him,  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  her  loving  or  ever  marrying  him. 

Cora  turned  sorrowfully  away.  That  evening,  at  dusk,  she 
walked  on  the  outer  lawn,  where  she  was  soon  accosted  by  her 
impatient,  adoring  young  suitor.  He  had  long  awaited  her 
coming  in  agitating  suspense.    He  had  heard  the  fate  of  his 
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note  to  the  Colonel,  and  had  little  hope  of  seeing  Cora  after  its 
^scornful  reception.  How  changed  she  now  looked  to  him,  her 
face  60  wan  and  pale  !  He  conld  have  kissed  her  soft,  sad 
eyes,  as  he  would  have  dried  the  tears  of  a  weeping  child. 
She  had  never  seemed  to  him  so  jonn^,  so  infantile  in  grace, 
and  so  eloquent  with  feeling.  The  copse  beneath  which  they 
stood,  was  already  verdant  with  leaves,  and  sweet  with  ever- 
greens. The  eyes  of  Cora,  as  she  gently  withdrew  a  moment 
from  him,  told  him  much  ;  he  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and 
they  went  down  a  path  that  led  towards  the  river. 

Holding  her  hand  as  if  it  would  soon  struggle,  like  herself, 
to  be  free,  he  asked  her,  ''  If  she  had  not  one  word  of  hope  for 
him  ?" 

Tears  were,  at  first,  her  only  answer  ;  then,  as  drop  after 
drop  was  dried,  she  chokingly  said  :  ''  Rufus,  we  must  resign 
oar  dream — it  was  too  bright  for  us." 

"  No,  my  darling  girl,  it  was  not  too  bright  or  too  sweet  for 
ns.  You  are  all  I  love  on  earth,  and  if  I  am  as  dear  to  yon, 
God  forbid  that  the  feud  of  our  parents  should  separate* 
us." 

"  But,  dear  Wilton,  I  have  come  to  say — to  say— /ar«wg^ .' 
Is  it  not  better  to  say  it,  than  to  write  it  ?  I  thought  that 
you  would  think  so." 

"  And  have  you  come,  too,  my  Cora,  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  another  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Cora,  shndderingly.  "  I  thought  that  I 
conld  reconcile  you,  but  I  can't  say  much  after  all.  We  were 
so  happy  in  New  York,  that  I  did  not  dream  of  so  much 
sorrow.  I  wish — oh,  I  wish  that  you  had  not  bedh  a 
Wilton." 

**  Would  you  have  me  other  than  I  am  ?"  said  the  young 
man,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  but  my  father  is  so  prejudiced,  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  why." 

"  I  ask  no  reason  why,  dear  one  ?  But  I  ofifer  his  daughter 
an  honorable  name,  one  untarnished,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  and  if  not  one  as  proud  as  the  name  of  Livingston,  I 
can  only  say,  I  trust  that  he  who  wears  it  may,  by  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  give  it  brightness.  I  do  not  despair  of 
winning  a  fair  fame,  and  with  your  hand  for  my  reward,  what 
toil,  what  perseverance  could  not  do  for  ns,  love  and  happiness 
would  effect.    No,  Cora,  I  cannot  give  you  up." 
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"  Bat  you  know  not  all  that  influences  my  father." 

At  this  moment  a  sound  was  heard  within  the  bushes  near 
them,  when  a  voice  whispered  audibly  : 

"  Would  you  wed  the  child  of  him  who  stole  away  the 
mother  that  gave  you  birth — and  you,  Cora  Livingston,  the 
son  of  him  that  made  you  penniless  V' 

Both  Cora  and  Wilton  shook  with  agitation  ;  for  a  moment 
the  trembling  girl  clung  to  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  then  pale 
and  statue-like,  stood  motionless,  while  through  the  bushes  he 
started  to  find  the  source  whence  came  the  words  of  such 
strange  import.  But  no  person  or  visible  thing  was  there,  and 
he  returned  to  Cora's  side,  paler  perhaps,  but  unintimidated. 
It  was  now  dark, — the  stars  were  bright,  but  night  was  fairly 
upon  them.  Wilton  silently  clasped  the  form  of  Cora,  and 
while  he  pressed  his  lips  against  her  forehead,  said, 

'^  Regard  not,  my  own  loved  one,  these  words  so  wild  and 
strange  ;  I  wish  to  separate  you  from  the  past ;  I  wish  to  look 
upon  you,  my  angel,  Cora,  as  the  rainbow  of  my  sky — my  hope, 
the  promise  of  my  manhood.  Why  should  the  past  affect  owr 
destiny?  Be  patient — trust  in  me — I  will  not  dishonor  you 
with  a  name  you  cannot  wear  proudly  ;  give  me  but  the  years 
and  cannot  I  be  at  least  a  Clarendon  ?" 

The  tone  of  Wilton  was  sarcastic  and  bitter. 

"  Choose  no  model  on  earth,  dear  Rufus — one  is  given  us, 
pure  and  holy,  for  a  pattern." 

**  Pardon  me,  if  I  spoke  bitterly,  Cora  ;  may  my  aims  be 
more  exalted,  and  I  be,  at  least,  free  from  the  petty  feeling  of 
jealousy.  A  name  \  yes,  there  is  something  in  a  nam^.  Cora  I 
know  naught  against  the  name  of  Wilton  ;  for  the  love  of  God, 
tell  me  has  it  ever  been  dishonored." 

**  Oh,  Rufus,  my  father  tells  me  a  long  tale  of  injury  ;  and 
he  suffers  pecuniarily,  which  embitters  his  feelings,  and  gives 
poignan^.y  to  his  enmity  ;  he  feels  that  your  father  has  wronged 
him  9f  his  birthright'' 

"  Cora,"  interrupted  Wilton  with  spirit,  "  if  be  had,  I  would 
disown  him  and  his  name  ;  but  I  know  that  the  title  to  the 
property  he  holds,  has  been  investigated  and  pronounced  valid. 
But  Cora,  some  day,  this  must  all  be  mine — then,  oh,  then,  yon 
will  share  it,  own  it — can  we  not  thus  compromise  this  claim  ?" 

"  But  my  father  is  so  proud — oh,  he  will  never  consent  to 
this  connection.'' 

'*  Cora,  tell  me,  is  your  father  poor  ?" 
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"  0  yes,"  whispered  Cora,  "bat  he  mnst  not  know  that  I 
have  humbled  myself  to  lisp  it." 

"  And  yoQ — you,  my  loved  one,  may  suffer  privation  ?" 

**  Yes,  if  this  suit  results  not  in  his  favor." 

"  And  if  it  does  not,  oh,  how  proudly  would  I  cast  that 
inheritance  at  his  daughter's  feet.  It  is  a  princely  estate,  and 
with  it,  we  shall  at  some  future  day  enjoy  prosperity  ;  until 
then  my  resources  are  sufficient  ;  I  have  enough  to  commence 
life,  with  a  profession,  under  favorable  auspices.  Cors^,  I  offer 
you  competence  and  my  love." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  see  him  you  may  overcome  his  present 
feelings,  and  induce  him  to  forget — the  past." 

<'  T/^  past !  and  what  is  this  bitter  past,  that  it  mnst  come 
up  like  a  hideous  monster  ever  in  my  path  ? — the  bugbear  of 
my  childhood,  and  the  nightmare  of  my  dreams  !  Cannot  wo 
crush  it — trample  it  down,  and  in  a  new  flowery  existence,  find 
unalloyed  bliss  ?" 

"  Oh,  Rufus,  we  anticipate  too  much  in  life  ;  I  am  now 
nnder  a  heavy,  heavy  cloud,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  see 
light.  I  try  to  soar  beyond  these  trials  of  life,  and  in  the  love 
of  duty,  find  happiness  ;  but  I  have  clung  too  fondly  to  the 
hope  that  must  now  be  torn  from  me." 

"  If  you  cannot  soar  then  in  full  hope,  my  dove,  fold  your 
wings,  and  trust  in  the  heart  of  him  who  will  brave  all  things 
for  you  ;  who  will  love  you  through  ills,  who  will  love  on  till 
death."  The  lips  of  the  lover  again  pressed  the  cheek  and 
eyes  of  his  idol,  and  silently  they  proceeded  homeward,  their 
hearts  too  full  for  words.  The  dew  was  falling  heavily, 
causing  fresh  fragrance  to  arise  from  early  budding  things.  A 
new  moon  shed  over  them  a  glimmering  silver  light,  but  their 
faces  only  revealed  their  sorrow ;  their  voices  were  silent. 
After  reaching  the  cottage  where  Wilton  reluctantly  resigned 
Cora,  she  entered  the  gate,  and  he  turned  towards  home.  His 
mind  was  calm,  but  pervaded  with  gloom.  The  words  of  the 
strange  voice,  that  came  upon  them  so  stealthily,  deeply 
annoyed  and  harassed  him.  He  had  disguised  his  indifference 
from  Cora,  but  the  idea  that  there  was  a  spy  in  ambush 
intruding  upon  their  privacy,  aroused  his  pride  and  indignation. 

"  And  had  Colonel  Livingston,"  he  asked  himself,  "  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  fate  of  his  mother  ;  had  he  stolen  her  from  her 
home  and  her  child  ?" 

His  frame  shook  with  the  power  of  his  feelings,  and  indigna* 
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tion  was  mingled  with  the  heart's  angaish,  prodaced  bj  his 
interview  with  Cora.  Rufas  Wilton  was  impalsiye  and  ardent, 
he  had  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beautifal  and  good,  and  he 
aspired  to  high  attainment  in  moral  and  intellectual  caltivation  ; 
but  the  graces  of  his  heart  and  mind  were  but  in  their  germ, 
and  he  was  yet  andisciplined  for  trial.  Cora  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  his  now  seeking  her  father  ;  she  knew  that  by  the 
touch  of  her  finger  she  could  calm  his  turbulence  of  feeling,  but 
she  ^ared  the  result  of  his  temerity,  should  he,  in  his  present 
mood,  approach  her  deeply  prejudiced  parent  ;  for  what  could 
she  expect  him  to  receive  but  disdain,  and  perhaps  insult.  Still 
this  interview  he  had  resolved  to  seek  ;  he  had  made  no 
calculations  on  the  result,  but  his  heart  could/  nOt  rest  satis- 
fied until  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  Colonel  Living- 
ston on  the  subject  to  him,  of  such  thrilling  and  momentous 
interest. 

During  the  absence  of  Cora,  on  her  evening  stroll,  with 
Wilton.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  arrived  at  Villacora.  He  found 
the  Colonel  alone,  and  though  cordial  as  usual,  he  seemed  much 
abstracted  in  mind.  He  was  himself  in  high  spirits  ;  he  had 
gained  a  cause  in  which  he  had  been  ambitious  of  success,  and 
which  had  cost  him  much  labor.  On  an  examination  of  the 
Colonel's  case,  his  hopes  grew  fainter  of  establishmg  his  claim, 
though  he  still  gave  him  encouragement.  The  case  kept  him  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Colonel,  and  brought  him  into 
nearer  intimacy  with  his  family,  while  the  obligations  he 
conferred,  became  daily  greater,  and  more  apparent  to  Cora. 

Since  his  disappointment  in  the  effort  to  lure  back  Flora  to 
his  home,  which,  for  a  while,  he  made  the  passionate  desire  of 
his  heart,  he  had  become  more  than  ever  reckless  in  his  habits, 
while  his  house  was  a  resort  for  idlers  and  seekers  of  pleasure, 
whom  he  found  difficult  to  shake  off,  and  of  whom  he  became, 
in  time,  wearied. 

The  fascinating  guilelessness  and  witchery  of  Flora,  who 
once  lent  such  a  charm  to  his  leisure  hours,  he  had  ever  missed, 
since  her  absence,  and  that  void,  he  felt  desirous  to  fill,  while, 
at  the  same  time  he  adoraed  his  home.  He  became  tired  of 
his  bachelor  life,  which  convivial  excitement  failed  to  brighten. 
He  wanted  that  calm  sunshine  that  a  pure-hearted,  lovely 
woman  could  only  shed  on  his  hearth,  and  cautiously,  but 
surely,  he  felt  that  he  was  now  gaining  his  object. 

Finding  the  Colonel  dull  and  taciturn,  he  proposed  a  game 
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of  chess.  The  proposal  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  as  he  was 
reTolring  in  his  miud  Cora's  infatuated  attachment,  as  he 
deemed  it,  for  Wilton,  thoagh  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  her  interview  with  bim  from  Mr.  Clarendon. 

He  had  repented  that  he  had  given  even  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  meeting,  and  grew  irritable  and  impatient  each 
moment  of  her  absence. 

"Your  daughter  is  not  at  home?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
seemingly  intent  on  his  game,  "  visiting,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  Colonel  made,  what  he  considered  a  master  move,  while 
he  said,  '"  Y — e — s,  she  is  out,"  then  looking  at  his  watch, 
rose,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  called  Judy, 
telling  her  to  go  and  find  Miss  Cora,  and  say  that  her  father 
wanted  her. 

"  Allow  me  to  seek  hef,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

*^  No,  no.  Clarendon — let  us  finish  this  game." 

Mr.  Clarendon  soon  allowed  his  opponent  the  game,  which 
somewhat  soothed  his  irritability.  As  the  board  was  put  aside, 
he  heard  Judy  coming  in,  and  jumped  quickly  from  his  seat, 
hoping  to  prevent  her  ingress — but  in  vain,  Judy  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  as  she  entered  the  parlor,  exclaimed, 

'  Thcy's  most  here — ^they  walks  mighty  slow,  and  have,  I 
guess,  a  heap  to  tell,  by  the  way  they  come." 

"  Go  into  the  kitchen,  girl,  you  have  too  much  to  say — go 
directly*" 

The  Colonel  was  alarmed,  and  he  showed  it.  Judy  had  van- 
ished, much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  for  his 
curiosity  was  deeply  excited  by  the  remark  of  the  loquacious 
child,  who  seemed  to  him  both  omnipresent  and  well-informed. 
But  without  paying  heed  to  the  Colonel's  nervousness,  he  took 
his  hat  and  approached  the  outer  door. 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  she  will  be  here  presently." 

But  Mr.  Clarendon  did  not  seem  to  hear,  for  he  had  already 
met  Cora  ;  she  did  not  observe  him,  but  with  a  noiseless  glid- 
ing step  was  coming  up  the  avenue  ;  she  had  nearly  passed 
him  when  he  arrested  her  attention.  Her  head  was  down,  and 
her  eyes  on  the  gravel-walk. 

lie  accosted  her,  and  without  exhibiting  the  jealousy  that  he 
felt,  said,  "  Cora,  we  missed  you,  and  I  feared  that  something 
unusual  had  kept  you  out,  and  came  for  you." 

Cora  made  some  low  reply,  while  she  recognized  Mr.  Claren- 
don, and  proceeded  more  hurriedly. 
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"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  be  out  so  late  cUone,  Miss  Cora  V 

"  It  is  quite  light,"  replied  Cora.  Her  head  and  foce  was 
averted — she  feared  that  the  traces  of  tears  were  visible,  and 
avoided  the  gaze  of  her  companion,  though  the  young  moon 
wonld  have  scarcely  revealed  them.  She  attempted  to  rally 
and  to  shake  off  her  gloom,  but  made  a  poor  effort,  and  met 
with  bad  success.  Her  father  heard  her  coming,  and  when  he 
greeted  her,  he  said  so  many  things,  and  was  so  delighted  to 
see  her  one  moment,  and  so  flurried  the  next,  that  Cora  was 
glad  to  make  a  hasty  excuse  for  her  absence,  and  flee  to  her 
own  room. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  heard  her  sad  tones,  and  witnessed  the 
Colonel's  ill-disguised  excitement,  and  grew  puzzled  respecting 
the  mysterious  walk,  about  which  no  one  seemed  communicative 
but  Judy. 

The  Colonel  was  in  positive  ill-humor,  and  what  more  tried 
the  patience  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  a  half-hour  had  elapsed  before 
Cora  re-appeared.  When  she  did  so,  she  devoted  herself  chiefly 
to  Frisk,  while  she  seated  herself  in  a  dark  corner.  As  she 
passed  her  father  on  her  entrance,  she  said,  in  a  very  low,  sweet 
tone, 

'*  Pray  be  cheerful,  papa  ;  I  cannot  be  so  to-night." 

The  Colonel  made  her  no  reply,  but  anxiously  watched  her 
movements.  Cora  saw  his  disturbance  of  mmd,  and  again 
came  forward,  while  she  said, 

"  Shall  I  play  chess  with  you,  papa  ?" 

"Allow  me  to  challenge  you,  Miss  Cora,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon  ; 
"  your  father  has  sadly  beaten  me,  and  I  wish  to  retrieve  mj 
character." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  quickly,  "  play  with  Mr.  Clarendon  ; 
I  am  dull  to-night ;  there  is  the  board."  Cora  dreaded  to  face 
the  light,  and  especially  to  sit  vis-orvis  with  Mr.  Clarendon,  for 
she  knew  the  observation  that  she  would  encounter,  however 
delicately  he  might  seem  to  disguise  it;  besides,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  could  not  fix  her  attention  upon  the  game,  and  that 
she  should  betray  her  absence  of  mind. 

"  Would  you  not  prefer  music,"  said  Cora,  so  touchingly, 
that  her  appeal  was  understood,  and  her  proposition  acceded  to 
with  politeness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  He  accordingly 
followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  not  lighted, 
excepting  from  such  rays  as  were  borrowed  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Clarendon  opened  the  music  and  turned  her  music-stool, 
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when  Cora  took  her  seat,  and  plajed  at  random  sach  pieces  as 
he  selected,  witboat  apparent  thought  or  interest. 

*'  Will  you  sing  ?"  said  her  admirer,  as  he  bent  over  her  for 
reply.  ' 

"  Excuse  me  to-night,"  said  Cora,  rattling  hurriedly  and 
discordantly  over  the  keys. 

"I  do  so  reluctantly,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "Perhaps," 
said  he,  in  a  whisper,  '*  you  can  sing  'The  Lover's  Adieu.' " 

Cora's  white  cheek  crimsoned  perceptibly,  even  in  the  dim 
light ;  then,  as  her  color  receded,  with  calm  dignity  she  rose, 
without  a  word,  and  seated  herself  in  her  old  corner  upou 
a  lounge.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  wall,  upright,  and 
without  concealment.  Her  profile  was  fully  visible  where  Mr. 
Clarendon  sat.  It  was  full  of  repose  and  beauty.  He  saw 
that  he  had  offended  her,  and  that  she  exacted  the  most  delicate 
respect,  and  that  he  had  intruded  too  far  when  he  trod  upon 
the  ground  she  held  sacred.  He  was  so  far  right,  but  he  knew 
not  how  keenly  his  words  had*  played  upon  the  chords  of  a 
bruised  spirit.  She  had  returned  from  her  walk  only  comforted 
by  the  reflection  that  she  had  obeyed  her  father's  wishes.  She 
would  have  suffered  less,  perhaps,  had  she  written  to  Wilton,  but 
the  thought  of  so  parting  was  acutely  painful  to  her  affection* 
ate  heart.  Sad  and  weary,  she  had  no  spirits  left  to  contend 
with  jealousy,  and  she  returned  to  her  old  seat,  careless  of 
the  feelings  of  him  who  had,  as  she  thought,  without  delicacy, 
wounded  her. 

Her  father  observed  the  movement,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you 
stop,  Cora  ?" 

**  I  am  tired,  papa." 

"  As  you  please,  then,"  said  her  father,  who  commenced  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Clarendon. 

The  latter  knew  that  he  had  offended  Cora,  yet  made  no  effort 
at  reconciliation,  but  with  the  Colonel  devoted  himself  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  talking  politics.  Cora  felt  relieved.  She 
was  left  by  herself,  and  as  she  was  seemingly  unobserved,  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  where  she  again  and 
again  reviewed  her  intercourse  with  Wilton.  Sometimes  she 
saw  him  before  her  eyes  (as  she  sat  in  the  lonely  corner),  as 
he  first  appeared  to  her,  with  sporting  coat  and  cap,  gun  or  rod 
in  hand  ;  then,  with  his  own  pleasant  smile,  when  he  promised 
not  to  shoot  her  birds,  he  came  on  her  vision  ;  but  more  sweet 
than  all,  in  her  remembrance,  were  the  hours  of  delicious 
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memory  when,  with  mutual  love  declared,  they  had  passed  long 
hours  together.  But  to-night  the  scene  was  changed  ;  sorrow 
had  cast  a  sombre  veil  over  the  meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
day  star  of  hope  was  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Her  heart  beat  fearfully  as  she  thought  of  his  again  encoun- 
tering her  father,  for  she  knew  that  his  spirit  could  ill  bear 
taunts,  or  what  he  would  deem  aspersion  of  his  family.  She 
feared  the  conflict,  but  thought  it  best  that  they  should  meet. 
Thus,  with  her  head  bowed,  she  mused  abstractedly,  until  her 
thoughts  roved  from  Wilton  and  his  love,  to  Mr.  Clarendon. 
She  had  felt  so  indignant  at  his  allusion,  that  she  was  little 
disposed  to-night  to  feel  indulgent  to  his  course,  and  wondered 
how  he  had  possessed  any  knowledge  of  her  errand  out.  She 
did  not  think  that  the  years  that  had  made  him  familiar  with 
the  play  of  the  human  countenance,  and  the  keen  observation 
that  had  perfected  the  study,  had  enabled  him  to  fathom  with 
skill  the  emotion  hidden  to  the  careless  observer.  Thus  had 
Louis  Clarendon  discovered  all  tliat  Cora  would  have  concealed, 
while  circumstances  corroborated  the  opinion  he  had  formed, 
and  fully  convinced  him  that,  with  her  father's  consent,  Cora 
had  been  forth  to-night  to  meet  Rufus  Wilton. 

The  evening  wore  away  in  nnusual  silence.  The  loss  of 
Cora's  winning  gaiety  was  sensibly  felt.  Mr.  Clarendon 
would  have  gone  to  her  side,  and  attempted  to  restore  her 
spirits,  but  this  course  was  hardly  conformable  to  his  nature. 

To-night  his  self-love  had  been  wounded.  When  flattered, 
he  was  ever  obsequious  and  devoted,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
now  incurred  a  slight,  and  that  with  haughty  indifi^erence  Cora 
had  received  the  courtesies  which  he  had  extended  her.  Too 
well  satisfied  with  himself  to  doubt  the  propriety  or  delicacy  of 
his  own  acts,  he  could  only  censure  the  pettishness  of  such  as 
evinced  displeasure  at  them  or  his  words.  He  was  indignant 
that  she  had  again  met  Wilton,  and  especially  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  her  father.  He  was  puzzled  as  well  as 
angry.  The  Colonel's  pecuniary  obligation  to  him,  made  him 
assume,  unconsciously,  a  power  and  an  influence  which  he  did 
not  possess,  under  the  delusion  of  the  magnified  views  of  his  own 
importance,  inferring  that  Cora  must  glorify  him,  as  he  stood 
high  in  station,  powerful  in  wealth,  and  exalted  as  her  father's 
liberal  benefactor. 

But  when  he  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  service  ren- 
dered her  father  in  his  destitute  condition,  such  as  no  one  else 
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would  offer,  bought  not  one  more  smile  from  the  sad,  sweet 
lips  that  thanked  him  instead,  with  falling  tears,  he  resolred 
that  penury,  if  not  lore,  should  bring  her  to  his  feet.  While 
angry  with  himself  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  her, 
her  indifference  but  piqued  his  vanity  and  roused  his  pride  to 
conquer  one  whom  he  could  not  woo.  Cora's  dejection  irri- 
tated rather  than  saddened  him — her  smiles  had  been  his  food, 
and  now,  though  she  strove,  with  all  her  natural  sweetness,  to 
wear  them  for  her  father,  cold  courtesy  was  all  he  could  obtain 
as  a  reward  for  his  devotion.  ^ 

The  day  was  fast  approaching,  when  Yillacora  must  pass 
into  other  bands  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  Mr.  Claren- 
don having  determined,  unless  she  relented,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  property  under  his  mortgage.  The  heavy  indebtedness 
of  the  Colonel,  he  felt,  warranted  him  in  doing  so  ;  and  as  he 
saw  that  no  advantage  accrued  from  his  leniency,  his  indignant 
feelings  prompted  him  to  teach  her,  by  experience,  the  value 
of  his  past  favors. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  sale  of  the 
premises,  Mr.  Clarendon  sought  an  interview  with  Cora.  Her 
late  avoidance  of  him  roused  his  vindictive  feelings,  and  as  he 
addressed  her,  his  commanding  person  was  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height,  while  his^  dark,  grey  eyes  glowed  more  with 
triumph  than  love. 

"  1  regret,"  said  he,  "  to  inform  you.  Miss  Cora,  that  cir- 
cumstances compel  your  father  to  part  with  Yillacora.  For 
your  sake,  I  might  have  caused  a  delay  of  this  sale — indeed,  I 
would  now  do  it,  at  this  late  hour,  if  you  in  the  least  appre- 
ciate and  value  my  motives  in  so  doing." 
'  **  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Cora,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  she  struggled  to  conceal,  ''I  trust  that  I  am  not 
ungrateful,  but  when  you  lift  from  my  heart  this  great  weight 
of  obligation,  you  most  oblige  me.  Let  Yillacora  be  sold — let 
us  live  in  a  hovel,  before  we  add  the  weight  of  a  feather,  to 
the  debt  that  can  only  be  cancelled  by  a  heartless  com- 
pact." 

As  Cora  spoke,  she  had  never  looked  prouder  in  her  loveli- 
ness. Her  face  was  ashy  pale — her  features  transparently 
beautiful,  and  her  form  more  expanding  in  its  proportions. 

**  A  heartless  compact !"  said  Clarendon,  scornfully.  "  Is 
it  this  I  require  of  you — you  whom  I  have  sought  as  a  lover 
sues  his  idol.    You  who  have  received  devotion  such  as  the 
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proudest  have  envied.  Well,  then,  make  that '  heartless  com- 
pact' and  save  your  father  from  ruin  and  degradation." 

"  No,  Mr.  Clarendon,  my  father  would  not  buy  a  kingdom 
at  the  price  of  his  child's  happiness." 

"  You  have  said  enough,  Miss  Livingston,"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don, with  a  lip  white  and  quivering  with  indignation.  **  I 
would  have  saved  you  this  affliction,  but  if  yon  suffer  from 
poverty,  know  that  Louis  Clarendon  would  have  aided  you. 
I  am  engaged  for  your  father's  counsel  in  his  suit  against  your 
valued  friends.  So  far  I  will  aid  you,  for  the  rest  you  must 
look  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.'' 

Cora's  large  blue  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  vacancy,  but  in  them 
Clarendon  read  no  fear.  She  bowed  assent,  when  the  door 
closed  on  her  haughty,  enraged  lover. 

Cora  sunk  on  a  chair  as  he  left,  and,  with  her  hands  clasped, 
tried  to  compose  herself  to  meet  her  father.  For  herself  she 
cared  little,  but  she  had  refused  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  Aim. 
For  him  who  had  been  her  all  in  life — her  only  parent — now 
poor  and  borne  down  with  suffering  I  Was  this  right  ?  Was 
this  true  nobility  ?  she  asked  herself.  Had  she  not  better  have 
died  than  not  to  have  saved  him  this  dreadful  hour  ? 

Poor  Cora  struggled  with  her  heart,  and  called  her  reason 
to  the  conflict.  Lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  murmured, 
"  In  T/iy  eyes,  O,  God  have  I  erred  ?  Hast  thou  given  me  a 
soul  to  perjure  ?  A  young  heart  to  cast  away  as  a  worthless 
thing  ?  shall  I  sell  my  very  being  for  the  gold  that  will  buy  but 
my  mortal  part  a  home,  and  my  father  the  bread  and  roof  of 
dependence  ?  No  !  I  will  sooner  make  him  a  pauper.  Yes," 
she  murmured,  while  the  big  tear-drops  fell,  "  dear  Yillacora 
must  go  ;  and  my  flowers,  and  the  birds  I've  nestled  since  my 
childhood,  must  have  other  care  than  mine.  And  poor  papa 
must  give  up  his  old  home  comforts — this  is  the  hardest 
thought  of  all.  Oh,  can  he  bear  it  ?"  Cora  now  sunk  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  cushion,  where  her  head  fell  overpow- 
ered by  feeling.  Thus  she  lay,  while  around  her  white  cheek 
and  brow,  soft,  bright  curls  gathered  in  wild  disorder.  Her 
attitude  was  like  one  bereft  of  hope.  A  moan  of  anguish 
came  from  her  lips,  when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  Mr. 
Clarendon  stood  beside  her. 

"  Cora,"  said  he,  "  forgive  me ;  I  would  avert  this  blow. 
Rise,  I  beg  of  you,  and  spare  me  the  sight  of  your  suffering." 

On  the  instant  Cora  stood  upright.     With  one  band  she 
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pushed  back  the  stray  ringlets  that  had  covered  her  cheek, 
while  with  the  other,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
fiofa,  as  if  to  nerve  herself  to  speak. 

"  It  is  trae,  I  suflFer,"  said  she,  "  for  my  father's  sake — but 
I  have  no  time  to  grieve,  even  for  him.  Action  is  my  only 
remedy  ;  let  me  go  to  him — do  not  impede  my  footsteps." 

*'Ye8,  I  mast,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  standing  before  the 
door.  "  Give  me  one  word  of  encouragement  first,  Cora,  and 
your  father  shall  be  independent,  and  you  rich  in  station, 
wealth,  and  love.'* 

"Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Cora,  with  mournful  dignity, 
"  respect  yourself,  if  you  have  none  to  offer  me.  Would  you 
take  me  as  you  would  a  deed  or  mortgage,  as  security  for  my 
father's  place  ;  if  so,  what  bond  have  I,  that  I  may  not  be  sold 
again  as  a  piece  of  merchandise  ?  No,  Mr.  Clarendon,  go  and 
seek  a  wife  who  has  more  to  surrender  you.  The  half,  the  more 
than  half  of  her  you  would  wed  is  gone  ;  my  heart  and  soul^ 
is  in  the  keeping  of  another." 

"Cora  Livingston,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "Rufus  Wilton 
shall  never  marry  you.  Come  to  the  trial  when  I  shall  plead 
your  father's  cause,  and  exhibit  the  character  of  Wilton's 
family,  and  then  see,  if  you  will  become  the  wife  of  one,  who 
calls  his  father  fdonP 

"  You  may  call  him,  Mr.  Clarendon,  by  a  name  worse  than 
felon,  and  the  son  believe  in  his  father's  innocence.  Has  not 
God  given  to  each  man  a  separate  identity — one  mortal  part, 
one  soul,  one  being  ?  If  so,  why  is  one  individual  to  be 
merged  in  the  vices  of  another.  No,  thank  God,  in  ilufus 
Wilton  I  could  never  see  a  guilty  parent,  though  the  world 
proclaimed  his  father  worthy  of  a  scaffold." 

The  child-like  Cora  had  vanished,  and  in  her  place  stood  the 
high-souled,  liberal  woman,  whose  opinions  were  founded  alone 
upon  her  own  convictions.  She  was  not  one  to  pin  her  faith 
upon  another's  word  ;  or  hang  upon  the  skirt  of  a  world's 
opinions  ;  in  her  pure,  guileless  heart,  her  lover  stood  stainless 
of  his  father's  imputed  sins  ;  and  though  she  believed  herself 
for  ever  cut  off  from  his  destiny  ;  though  she  had  voluntarily 
resigned  him  from  a  sense  of  duty,  she  would  not  hear  another 
cast  upon  him  an  ungenerous  sneer,  and  remain  silent. 

Still  Cora  Livingston  was  less  the  stoic  than  the  feeling 
woman  ;  and  before  she  had  ceased,  she  had  wept  burning 
tears. 

13 
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Thus  Mr.'Clarendoa  left  her,  still  unrelenting  in  her  firm 
decision.  He  had  resolved  to  sell  the  place,  if  she  still 
remained  unconquerable.  lie  resorted  immediately  to  the 
Colonel,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  had  taken  place  with 
Cora,  and  of  his  resolution,  unless  she  confessed  herself  willing 
to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  done  his  feelings,  and  in  the 
place  of  scorn,  give  him  her  confidence,  and,  at  some  future 
day,  the  pledge  of  a  wife's  honor  and  fidelity. 

Colonel  Livingston  had  thought  himself  prepared  for  this 
cri^s,  which  he  had  seen  impending  ;  but  it  came  upon  with 
a  death-like  blow.  He  fell  insensible,  and  when  Cora  was 
summoned  to  his  side,  she  believed  that  he  was  dead.  Her 
wild  shrieks  of  anguish,  Mr.  Clarendon  heard ;  they  pierced 
his  soul,  of  which  he  was  not  wholly  destitute,  and  as  he  caught 
a  view  of  Cora  kneeling,  in  supplication  to  Heaven,  to  spare 
her  only  parent,  he  denounced  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
Buffering.  For  had  he  not  drawn  his  ;?ictim,  step  by  step, 
into  the  web,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself 
ftlone  ?  • 

The  suffering  parent  finally  revived,  and  called  his  daughter 
nearer  to  him.  "Cora,"  said  he,  ''what  is  your  decision? 
Shall  we  go  forth  poor  and  homeless  ;  or,  will  you  accept,  for 
us  both,  independence  from  the  hands  of  our  creditor.  I-  am 
too  old  now  to  work,  and  you  are  too  delicate,  too  young,  to 
suffer  from  poverty.  Still  we  may  succeed  on  the  trial— jliope 
is  yet  left  us — but  if  all  fails,  what  then  ?" 

"Then  I  will  work  for  you.  If  I  sacrifice  myself  it  must 
be  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  for  food  and  raiment,  when  God 
provides  for  the  raven,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Was  it  to  purchase  an  angePs  seat  in  Heaven,  I  could  do  no 
more  than  give  myself  away.  My  father  cannot  ask  this  of 
his  only  child." 

"  But,  Cora,  it  is  easier  to  talk  of  working,  than  to  do  it. 
We  are  neither  of  us  fitted  for  toil  or  labor." 

^  *^  Which  is  worst,  to  toil  with  the  body,  or  to  die  by  inches, 
pining  away  the  soul  in  gilded  slavery  ?  No,  let  us  go.  I 
can  sell  my  jewelry,  and  that  will  aid  us  until  we,  in  some 
new  place,  can  earn  a  living..  Pear  not,  we  shall  be  supported. 
By  to-morrow,  night  we  shall  be  ready.  Rouse  yourself,  dear 
papa,  dismiss  the  servants  ;  I  have  paid  them  weekly.  Judy 
shall  go  home,  and.  Sophy,  poor  old  Sophy !  has  saved  her 
earnings.     I  will  be  alMn-all  to  you,  and  we  will  soon  foi^t 
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our  old  bird  home.  You  know  t^at  I  have  my  mother's 
diamonds,  and  our  old  silver,  which  is  mine — -family  pride  we 
must  sink  in  this  time  of  trial — we  will  save  it,  if  we  can,  but 
if  the  plate  must  go  for  bread,  let  us  resign  it  cheerfully. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  aid  me  with  your  smiles." 

"What  will  the  world  think  ?  They  will  say  that  I  am  a 
fugitive  bankrupt." 

"  No,  not  if  your  possessions,  your  all  is  left  behind." 

*'  And  you  will  not  accept  the  aUernative  T^ 

"  Wait  here  one  moment,  papa,"  said  she,  while  she  fled 
hastily  to  her  chamber.  "  See  here,"  she  cried,  "  I  have 
enough  to  sustain  us  for  six  months,  at  a  quiet  home  in  the 
country.  You  gave  me  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  dear  Robin, 
and  here  it  is.  My  winter's  jewelry  is  as  precious  as  ever, 
and  once  started,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  sustained.  We  can 
gather  together  what  there  is  of  value,  that  need  not  be  sold, 
and  we  will  appoint  some  one  to  take  the  remainder  in  charge ' 
for  us.    Will  you  go  ?" 

"  Where  ? — where  ? — ^into  some  dirty  country  village  I  At 
some  low  tavern,  or  at  a  starving  widow's  pinche(J-up  board, 
where  we  can  get  food  and  lodging  1  But  it  will  not  be  long; 
my  snit  will  soon  come  on  for  trial." 

"  But  lawsuits,  papa,  often  eat  up  more  money  than  they 
supply.  Let  us  begin  to  work  for  the  present,  and  if  God 
send?  us  a  store  for  the  future,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
enjoy  it.  One  of  our  poets  says,  you  know,  in  his  sweet  Psalm 
of  Life,— 

*  Act-Hiet  in  the  liTlng  prnent, 
Heart  within,  and  Qod  o'erbead.' " 

"  But  what,  child,  can  I  do  befitting  a  gentleman  ?  I  must 
not,  Cora,  compromise  my  position  because  of  my  reverses. 
Perhaps  I  can  obtain  sopae  office  from  the  government." 

"It  is  all  slavery,  this  office-seeking,  papa  ;  you  must  employ 
some  one  to  secure  it  for  yott  ;  you  are  not  independent,  as  I 
wish  you  to  be.  You  have  education,  head,  and  hands,  and  so 
have  I,  papa  ;  now  all  we  want  is  resolution  and  energyJ' 

"  Well,  child,  if  we  must  go,  it  can't  be  helped.  Sophy  can 
see  to  all  we  leave  behind,  and  pack  up  the  old  pictures  ;  don't 
let  them  face  this  sacrilegious  sale.  By  the  blood  of  the  Liv- 
ingstons, I  never  thought  to  come  to  this  I" 
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The  Coionei  sunk  despairinglj  in  his  old  leather  arm-^hair, 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

Cora  did  not  stop  to  cry  ;  she  went  actively  to  work,  and 
with  the  help  of  Sophy^  who  gradually  woke  up  to  the  state 
of  things,  aided  her  young  mistress  in  her  preparation  to 
depart. 

For  two  days  they  were  very  busy,  and  were  at  length  in 
readiness.  In  the  meanwhile,  Wilton  had  called  upon  Colonel 
Livingston.  The  day  following  Cora's  interview  with  Mr. 
Clarendon,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  Colonel,  and  by  a  last  eflPort 
with  him  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  great  aim  of  his  life. 
Imagination  brought  before  his  mind  his  poor,  loving  Cora, 
urged  into  a  marriage  that  she  hated,  to  gratify  her  father's 
pride  and  ambition.  He  shivered  with  a  feeling  akin  to  an 
ague  chill,  when  he  thought  of  the  stiff  Colonel,  and  of  his 
expectedjreezing  salutation,  if  he  received  any,  and  he  tried  to 
chain  down  the  spirit  that  would  rise  in  rebellion,  should  he 
meet  with  scorn  and  insult.  He  little  knew  the  state  of  things 
at  Yillacora,  and  that  the  very  sight  of  a  Wilton  was  enough 
to  turn  into  gall  every  drop  of  blood  in^the  veins  of  Edward 
Livingstofi.  And  that  the  presumptive  heir  to  his  own  estate,  as 
he  viewed  it,  and  had  viewed  for  twenty  years,  should  h^ve  the 
daring  to  seek  the  hand  oi  his  daughter,  maddened  and  enraged 
him. 

"There's  a  gentleman  in  tha  library,"  said  Judy  to^the 
Colonel,  as  he  raised  his  head  from  the  hands  into  which  it  had 
sunk. 

"  Who  is  it,  Judy  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  alarmed,  for  he  felt 
that  every  finger  in  the  universe  was  pointing  at  him. 

"  Miss  Cory  knows  him,  I  guess,"  said  Judy. 

"  Go  to  her,  Judy,  and  help  her.  I  will  see  the  gentleman.". 
The  Colonel  wiped  his  red  eyes,  rubbed  his  glasses,  and  after 
tucking  in  his  bosom  frills,  with  as  stately  a  step  as  if  ho 
owned  the  manor  bearing  his  name,  he  proceeded  towards  his 
library. 

The  next  moment  Colonel  Livingston  and  Rufus  Wilton 
stood  face  to  face.  The  meeting  was  chilling  and  overpower- 
ing to  both.  The  Colonel  had  not  met  the  latter  since  he 
parted  with  him  in  his  sick  room,  and  now  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  obligation  came  painfully  over  him  ;  then  the  audacity 
of  the  young  man,  and  his  probable  errand,  rushed  upon  his 
mind,  and  for  a  moment  kindled  it  with  fierce  resentment. 
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With  a  self-possessed,  but  modest  address,  Wlltou  accosted 
the  Colonel,  and  by  his  fascinating  tnanner  disarmed  him  of  the 
aDger  which  he  had  felt  on  his  first  recognition  of  one  so  dis- 
agreeable in  imagination. 

Against  every  established  fueling,  he  listened ;  for  something 
In  the  face  and  Toice  of  the  speaker  held  him  motionless,  ' 
though,  with  each  word  from  his  lips,  he  grew  more  violent  in 
opposition  to  his  declared  errand.  The  earnestness  and  emo- 
tion evinced  in  the  speech  of  the  young  man,  gave  him  no  doubt 
of  his  sincerity  ;  and  when,  with  fervor  of  language  and  honest 
candor,  he  spoke  of  his  attachment  to  bis  daughter,  and  his 
wish  for  a  favorable  reception  of  his  suit  from  her  father,  the 
Colonel  manifested  no  opposition.  He  was  seemingly  dumb, 
and  abstracted. 

The  manner  of  the  Colonel  gave  Wilton  less  coura^  to  pro- 
ceed than  if  he  had  even  betrayed  violence  of  feeling  ;  but  had 
the  latter  known  that  he  whom  he  addressed  was  rapt  in  a 
vision  of  the  past,  that  on  his  hair,  brow,  and  eyes,  the  Colo- 
nePs  intent  gaze  was  fixed,  regardless  of  the  import  of  his 
words,  still  greater  would  have  been  his  despair. 

For  a  while  the  young  man  awaited  courteously  his  reply, 
but  as  the  Colonel's  head  bent  over  the  cane  he  held,  in  silence, 
he  again  spoke. 

"  Colonel  Livingston,"  said  he,  "  I  have  declared  my  wishes, 
and  trust  that  you  kave  listened  favorably — ^without  disappro- 
bation.'' 

The  Colonel  roused  himself,  and  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  magnetic  charm  upon*  the  speaker,  ho  replied,  as  he 
believed  that  he  could  never  have  done  to  a  Wilton  : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  regret  your  errand  ;  my  daughter  is  as 
far  separated  frOm  you  as  God  could  divide  two  earthly  beings. 
Your  attachment  for  each  other  is  but  lunacy  on  either  side.  I 
cannot  hear  the  subject  alluded  to.  No,  young  man,  there 
must  now  be  an  end  of  it.  I  discard  you  peremptorily,  as  her 
suitor.  We  are  opposed  as  a  family.  I  have  no  personal 
enmity — to — to  yoUf  sir  ;  yon  have  been  of  use  to  me.  I  would 
aid  you,  could  1,  consistently,  in  any — distant  way,  but  may 
Heaven  avert  any  connection  between  our  families." 

I*  My  dear  sir,"  said  Wilton,  composedly,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
unite  the  heads  of  our  families  ;  your  daughter  and  myself  are 
of  another  generation,  and  furthermore,  sir,  I  would  suggest  to 
yoQ,  that  her  happiness  for  life  is  somewhat  concerned  in  this 
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matter  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  my  own,  that  is  of  no  importance  to 
you." 

"  I  can^take  care  of  her  happiness/^  said  the  Coloael  stiffly. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  replied  Wilton,  iu  a  tone  musical  and  low, 
"  that  I  can  do  it  better." 

"  The  Colonel's  glance  fell,  he  for  the  first  time  despised  him- 
self for  his  forbearance  ;  but  soon  overcoming'  the  spell  that 
bound  him,  he  averted  his  eyes,  and  said  sternly, 

''  I  can  have  no  conversation  with  you  upon  this  subject--! 
forbid  your  intercourse  with  her,  wholly,  and  for  ever." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  all  this,"  said  Wilton,  calmly,  "  but  par- 
dpn  me  if  I  persevere  ;  my  position  with  yon,  sir,  is  not  agree- 
able, but  on  that  account,  I  will  not  desert  her,  for  I  consider 
Cora  mine  by  the  gift  of  a  Higher  Power  ;  she  has  given  me 
her  youi%  heart,  and  by  God's  will,  I  will  keep  it." 

"  Young  man,  you  have  certainly  assurance.  I  have  prided 
myself  that  no  one  was  ever  treated  inhospitably  within  my 
doors,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  a  Wilton  cross  its  threshold." 

"  But  a  Wilton  has  done  so,  sir,  and  I  trust  without  harm, 
and  whatever  yon  may  think.  Colonel  Livingston,  I  say  it  with 
respect,  sir,  I  consider  your  doors  not  dishonored  by  the 
entrance  of  a  Wilton.  When  I  offer  your  daughter  my  hand,  I 
do  it  not  cringingly,  and  trust,  aside  from  my  preference  for 
her,  that  there  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  thus  restoring  to  her, 
at  some  future  day,  the  estate  of  her  granifather." 

The  allusion  to  the  contested  property  aroused  all  the  slum- 
bering bitterness  of  the  Colonel. 

"And  what?"  said  he,  wiMi  a  sneer,  "in  case  the  law 
restores  it  to  her  father,  will  it  be  your  wish  to  regain  it  to 
secure  it  to  you,  and  to  your  heirs  ?  Ah,  blind  fool  that  I  was, 
here  speaks  the  artful  tongue  of  Roger  Wilton." 

Resentment  now  kindled  in  the  eye  and  cheek  of  the  young 
suitor ;  with  a  form  erect,  and  a  face  beaming  with  honest 
pride  of  character,  he  looked  in  the  face  of  the  taunting  Colo- 
nel, and  said, — 

"  I  expect  no  such  result  ;  your  suit  will  prove  fruitless,  in 
my  opinion  ;  I  can  hardly  blame  you  for  your  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, but  on  the  dead,  not  on  the  living  should  the  blame  of  dis- 
inheritance be  cast.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  disposition  of  a 
son's  inheritance,  but  I  see  not  how  that  culpability  .can  rest 
upon  him  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed." 
"  You  do  not  see  it,"  replied  the  Colonel,  scornfully.   "  And 
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if  yon  do  some  day  see  that  upon  him  a  darker  door  will  close, 
than  poverty  alone  could  lead  him  to, — would  you  then  seek 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Edward  Livingston  f — ^link  your 
disgraced  name  with  that  of  one  never  sullied  with  dishonor  ?" 

With  a  pale  face,  and  indignant  quivering  lip,  Kufus  Wilton 
stood  before  the  enraged  Colonel ;  then  striking  his  fist  with 
force  upon  the  table,  he  exclaimed  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
insulted  pride : 

"  Another  man  could  not  have  so  spoken,  and  stood  before 
me.  1  hold  myself  no  dastard,  nor  of  a  race  despised  or  nig- 
gardly, and  if  you  insult  me  with  such  language,  you'll  find  that 
there  is  spirit  in  the  veins  of  a  Virginian  Neville,  if  you  falsely 
deem  that  you  can  trample  on  a  son  of  Roger  Wilton." 

*'  Whal  do  you  know  of  your  Neville  blood  ?"  questioned 
the  Colonel,  turning  pale. 

"  What  do  you  know,  sir  ?  I  ask,"  said  Wilton,  watching  the 
stern  face  of  the  Colonel. 

"  I  know  nothing  good — nothing  good  of  it,  young  man." 

"  Tell  me,  did  you  know  my  mother  ?"  said  Wilton,  fadng 
the  exasperated  oSolonel. 

At  this  moment,  Cora  entered  the  room,  and  pale  as  the 
petals  of  the  lily,  glided  towards  her  father  and  lover.  She 
«aw  at  a  glance  their  agitation ;  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
she  laid  one  hand  on  eoc'h,  and  said^  **  Let  me  not  occasion 
anger  between  you^  Rufus,  regard  charitably  the  prejudices 
of  a  lifetime  ;  and,  papa,  don't  wound  his  feelings — do  him 
justice,  I  implore  you." 

"  The  law  will  soon  do  it  better  ;  go,  young  man,  and  know 
that  I  spurn  your  suit — that  I  cast  in  your  teeth  your  insinu- 
ations. •  Did  I  know^  your  mother  ?  Ask  the  God  of  Heaven 
Where  she  is,  for  he  alone  knows.  A  Neville  !  so  there  is  honor 
in  a  Neville  P 

Colonel  Livingston's  face  was  now  purple  with  rage  and 
excited  feeling.  Cora's  tears  and  sufifcring  had  calmed  her 
lover.  Regardless  of  her  father,  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart ; 
then,  kissing  her  brow,  released  her,  while  a  parting  blessing 
came  suffocatingly  from  his  lips. 

After  the  departure  of  Wilton,  Cora  said  to  her  father  : 

"  I  am  almost  ready,  papa.  We  have  done  much  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  can  leave  for  New  England*  That  sweet  vil- 
lage through  which  we  passed  last  summer,  will  be  a  nice  place 
for  us." 
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"  Tea,  Cora,  change  of  air  will  benefit  ns.  It  will  look  quite 
well  to  travel  in  the  summer ;  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in 
this — ^natural  at  mj  age  to  prefer  retirement.  Then^  after  the 
trial,  we  can  come  back — with  triumph — then,  where  will  be 
the  lordly  Wiltons  ?» 

Cora  was  regardless  of  this  oft-repeated  tale  of  expected 
wealth,  and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  aud  agitated  by  the  brief 
interview  with  Wilton,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  contend  with 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  her.  But  she  attempted  to 
soothe  and  cheer  her  father,,  and  went  again  to  her  chambeK, 
where  she  resigned,  as  che  believed,  with  submission,  her  dear 
little  room,  with  all  its  fond  associations,  and  looked  forth  with 
a  sad  adieu  to  the  old  trees  and  sunny  lawn,  where,  in  childish 
glee,  she  had,  for  so  many  years,  winged  merrily  wltlf  bird  and 
butterfly. 

The  morning  of  departure  came.  The  follbwing  day  the 
premises  were  to  be  sold,  and  Cora  thought  that  the  sooner  her 
father  left  them,  the  less  sorrow  he  would  feel.  So,  after  num- 
berless directions  to  Sophy,  and  old  faithful  Jamie,  the  last  key 
was  turned  to  the  travelling  trunks,  and  the.  last  fold  adjusted 
in  the  simple  dress  that  adorned  the  fair  young  wanderer,  as  she 
was  about  to  go  forth  on  the  arm  of  her  less  resolute  parent^ 
for  an  untried  destiny. 

Cora  thought  sometimes  that  her  father  did  not  realize  his 
real  situation,  so  rapt  was  he  in  his  di^am  of  ideal  pros^ 
perity. 

But  Cor^  fully  did,  as  she  counted  over  her  bills,,  and  calcur 
lated  how  far  they  would  apply  towards  their  support,  until 
they  could  earn  something  for  the  future.  She  had  set  out  oa 
her  journey,  and  dared  not  look  back.  Yet,  that  setting-forth 
was  sad  and  slow. 

But  while  Cora  had  made  her  preparations,  Mr.  Clarendon 
had  returned  to  New  York  in  a  state  of  harassing  excitement. 
He  had  gone  further  than  he  had  intended.  He  had  done  and 
said  what  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  j  but,  he 
argued,  that  no  man  could  have  patiently  borne  from  the 
woman  that  owed  him  so  much,  such  coldness,  and  haughty 
indifference.  His  spirit  would  not  now  allow  him'  to  retract 
his  words,  and  Cora  and  her  father  were  suffered  to  abandon 
Yillacora,  and  surrender  their  furniture  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  law.  So,  the  same  day  that  found  the  patient, 
resolute  girl  and  her  depressed  parent  in  humble  quarters^  in  a 
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small  New  England  Tillage,  the  premises  of  the  Colonel,  and 
all  therein  contained,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarendon, 
who  had  become  the  purchaser  at  the  sale. 

Through  a  friend,  Cora  had  disposed  of  mnch  valuable  jew- 
elry and  other  articles,  which  had  really  supplied  her  purse 
better  than  she  had  expected.  So,  after  her  arriral,  she 
arranged  her  small  apartment,  in  the  corner  of  a  quiet  cottage 
where  they  boarded,  and  more  cheerfully  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, considering  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  ber  own  little  room 
at  home,  which  the  old  elms  shaded,  and  where  the  birds  still 
lingered,  though  she  who  loved  them  so  well  had  fled.  But 
there  was  now  a  pretty  lilac  bush  under  her  window,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the  yard  but  some  chickens  and 
two  Guinea  hens,  Cora  looked  at  them  with  wet  eyes,  and  was 
pleased  with  their  pretty  speckled  feathers.  But  the  old 
white-washed  walls  looked  cracked  and  poor  ;  and  the  window- 
panes  small,  and  full  of  scratched  names  ;  and  the  green  paper 
curtains  made  a  rattling  that  set  her  father  nervous.  Then  the 
yellow  painted  floor,  with  its  strip  of  carpeting  around  the  bed, 
looked  cold  and  desolate  ;  and  when  Cora  saw  her  pretty  face 
twisted  awry  in  the  little  tipped-np  glass,  that  sent  her  head  a 
good  deal  higher  than  she  felt  disposed  to  hold  it,  she  saw  how 
out  of  place  she  was,  and  if  she  didn't  cry  outright,  it  was 
because  her  father^  had  sat  down  in  the  painted  rocking- 
chair,  off  of  which  one  arm  tumbled,  and  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say — "  Is  this  better  than 
to  have  married  Mr.  Clarendon  ?" 

But  their  reveries,  such  as  they  were,  were  disturbed  by 
the^slapping  sound  of  feet,  on  the  painted  floor,  when,  without 
rapping,  a  girl  came  in,  and  said, 

"  I  guess  you  didn't  kftow  tea  is  ready.  The  meu's  done, 
they  come  when  the  horn  blows,  but  we  women  folks  eats 
afterwards." 

The  Colonel  stood  upright,  stiff  as  if  he  had  been  frozen,  but 
Cora  bowed  pleasantly,  and  motioned  to  her  father  to  go  down 
to  tea  at  their  first  private  lodgings.  The  table  they  found 
neatly  spread,  and  the  bread  and  butter  quite  inviting. 
Neither  could  any  fault  be  found  with  the  honey,  the  cheese,  - 
or  the  baked  custard,  sprinkled  with  nutmeg,  set  around  in 
blue  cups  by  each  plate,  with  a  spoon  in  the  middle. 
^  Still,  neither  Cora  nor  her  father  could  relish  the  entertain- 
ment, and  the  former  was  much   relieved  when  good  Mrs. 
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Smith  ceased  to  urge  them  to  taste  the  different  varieties,  and 
the  girl  in  puffs  and  horn  side-combs  withdrew  her  staring 
eyes,  to  regale  them  on  her  own  well-filled  plate. 

The  first  night  at  the  Widow  Smith's  was  dreadful  to  the 
father  and  daughter,  but  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  they  went 
to  look  about  the  village,  and  every  one  of  whom  they  inquired 
respecting  it,  told  them  how  lucky  they  were  to  get  such  a 
nice  place  to  board  as  al  Deacon  Smith's  widow's. 

But  in  the  country  Cora  could  always  find  something  beau- 
tiful to  look  at.  There  was  a  pretty  water-fall  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  that  foamed  and  sparkled  in  the  departing 
sunlight,  and  venerable  willows  drooped  their  branches,  under 
which  rosy-cheeked  children  romped  and  sang  merrily  ;  and 
the  sun  went  down  behind  valleys  as  green,  and  hills  as 
thickly  wooded,  as  the  shores  of  the  blue  Connecticut  could 
boasu  of. 

Pensively,  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  Cora  wandered  till  dark, 
thinking  amidst  all  these  new  scenes  still — more  fondly  than 
ever — of  him  she  loved,  who  was  now  so  far  away.  But  the 
Colonel  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  the  approaching  trial. 
This  anticipation  threW  a  bewildering  veil  over  present  horrors, 
for  he  little  realized  that  he  was  actually  poor  and  homeless, 
but  rather  imagined  that,  as  he  was  travelling,  he  must,  of 
course,  submit  to  inconveniences,  and  as  a  gentleman,  should 
look  heroically  upon  temporary  evils.  So  upon  retiring  for 
the  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  high  stool,  he  climbed  up  into  the 
feathered  slanting  pile,  that  was  built  upon  an  inclined  plane 
for  a  bed,  and  after  propping  his  feet  securely  against  the  foot- 
board, went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  ate  from  gold-plaie  in 
Linlithgow  Castle,  and  that  his  daughter  Cora  wore  the  guise 
and  ruff  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  Queen. 

But  Cora  slept  loss  quietly.  "She  saw  things  as  they  really 
were,  and  she  trembled  for  her  father  when  his  dream  of  anti- 
cipated success  should  no  longer  buoy  up  his  spirits,  and  the 
suit  should  be  terminated,  for  she  feared  the  worst,  and  indeed 
for  her  own  sake  she  did  not  care  to  impoverish  Wilton  to 
enrich  .herself.  She  hardly  knew  what  result  she  did  wish — 
she  only  felt  that  her  heart  was  heavy  and  sad. 

But  Cora  became  more  reconciled  to  the  Widow  Smith's, 
for  habit  had  accustomed  her  to  many  things,  and  she  found 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  people  of  kind  hearts,  and  though 
the  girl  with  horn  side-combs  and  yellow  hair  would  burst  itf 
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to'her  room  without  knocking,  and  the  good  widow  tease  her 
to  eat  hot  "slap-jacks"  till  she  feared  dyspepsia  and  night- 
mare, stiil  she  had  the  common  comforts  of  life,  and  felt  that 
God  had  thus  afflicted  her  for  some  wise  purpose. 

She  had  been  about  the  village  one  morning,  to  engage  some 
music  scholars,  and  came  home  pleased  with  her  success,  when 
her  father  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  for  New  York 
the  following  week,  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  his  cause. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  satisfied  with  the  exercise  of  his  revenge 
upon  Cora,  and  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  zeal  to  prepa- 
ration for  the  trial.  The  time  appointed  had  at  length  arrived. 
He  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  essential 
testimony,  requisite  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  later  will,  than 
that  by  which  Wilton  derived  his  possessions.  But  in  this  he 
failed,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Colonel.  His  main 
reliance  was  therefore  now  upon  some  old  family  servants,  who 
swore  to  its  existence.  After  the  witnesses  had  beenexamined, 
and  the  evidence  on  both  sides  introduced,  the  case  was 
submitted  to  the  jury  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilton's  counsel, 
who  represented  his  client's  possession  of  the  Livingston  estate 
lawful  and  honorable  as  ingenuity  and  eloquence  could  make  it 
appear.  Mr.  Wilton's  character  was  challenged  to  be  proved 
in  any  respect  impeachable  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty 
years.  Not  a  finger,  said  his  counsel,  can  be  laid  upon  a 
transaction  of  his,  sullied  with  even  the  color  of  suspicion. 
That  he  was  called  unsocial,  of  a  morose  temperament,  and 
that  he  preferred  a  secluded  life,  he  acknowledged  ;  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  perpetual  gloom  or  a  misanthrope,  he  denied ; 
but  even  admitting  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  was  dishonest.  Every  man,  he  argued,  had  a 
right  to  choose  his  habits,  and  with  Shakspeare  for  authority, 
he  could  proclaim 


"  Opinion  bat  a  fool,  that  makes  ua  scan 
The  ontvrard  habit  by  the  Inward  man." 


and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  reverse  might  not  be  true. 

He  represented  it  natural  and  grateful  in  the  patron  of  a 
devoted  ward,  to  make  him  his  heir,  instead  of  a  neglectful 
child,  who  deserted  his  parent,  as  had  been  represented,  in 
feeble  health,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and,  by  a  career  of  profli- 
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gacj  thas  forfeiting  his  respect — or,  for  his  own  imputed 
motive,  to  hunt  up  his  Scottish  pedigree,  jind  the  ashes  of 
family  grandenr,  which  could  be  found  nearer  bj,  in  cots 
as  well  as  castles.  A  dutiful  bod,  he  said,  would  have  sooner 
remained  within  the  pale  of  the  paternal  fold,  and  in  the 
arms  of  dying  love,  have  secnred  the  substance  instead  of 
pursuing  the  shadow  of  ephemeral  greatness.  It  was  hard, 
he  acknowledged,  that  a  gentleman  of  -Mr.  Livingston's  ex- 
pectations and  family  pride  should  not  have  the  means  to 
castle  his  possessions,  his  family  portraits,  his  heir-looms,  and 
armorial  crests  ;  but  still  he  should  be  congratulated,  for 
while  he  lost  the  "  local  habitation,"  he  kept  "  the  liame."  He 
stated  that  it  had  been  urged  that  none  before  had  ever  laid 
claim  to  a  foot  of  this  contested  soil,  but  a  Livingston — thai 
even  the  ashes  of  his  forefathers  consecrated  it  to  the  plaintiff, 
while  no  one  had  ever  owned  an  acre  of  it,  since  old  Sir 
Robert,  or  Peter,  or  Grimes  first  settled  it  with  their  noble 
lineage.    He  would  ask  with  the  poet, 

"  What  ■hoald  be  In  that  Ce«ar  T 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  f 
Write  them  together,  yours  Is  as  fair  a  name. 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  wen. 
Weigh  them,  ii  Is  aa  heavy ;  eoi>|ure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cesar.*' 

'^It  is  not  only  the  moonshine  of  a  name  that  dignifies  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff;  his  counsel  has  an  interest  in  it  not  to  be 
despised.  He  is  neither  without  his  Claude  Lorraine  visions, 
nor  can  be  blamed  for  seeing  enhanced  charms  in  a  diamond, 
richly  set.  With  all  his  reputed  love  for  beauty,  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  heiress  are  not  to  be  despised,  by  a  gentleman  of 
his  luxurious  tastes.  Still,  if  reports  were  true,  he  had  before 
sought  false  mirage^  and  before  now  ignis  fatuus  light. 

"  But,"  continued  the  counsel,  "  I  have  no  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  follow  his  wanderings,  a,s  they  might  be  bewildering  for 
a  man  of  steadv  habits  ;  yet,  I  cannot  allow  a  client  to  be 
defrauded,  for  the  sake  of  gilding  his  pathway,  though  it  is 
true,"  he  added,  "  that  the  counsel  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he 
is  often  so  situated  that,  as  an  old  French  proverb  goes, 
'  n  ne  sait  sur  quel  pied  danserJ  " 

Notwithstanding  the  gentleman  was  rebuked  by  the  court, 
he  seemed  inclined  to  have  a  shot  upon  the  counsel,  before  he 
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commented  npon  the  factd  which  bore  upon  the  case  of  his 
client ;  bat  having  ceased  his  fire,  he  summed  up  the  eyidence, 
irhich  consisted  chiefly  of  a  will,  properly  executed  in  favor 
of  Roger  Wilton. 

Mr.  Clarendon  then  rose  and  addressed  the  jury,  and  so  plau- 
sibly showed  the  course  of  duplicity  pursued  by  the  defendant, 
during  the  iihiess  of  his  patron,  that  be  excited  the  indignation 
and  contempt  of  all  who  listened.  That  Edward  Livingston 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  through  the  cunning 
and  treachery  of  Wilton,  was  suspected  by  many  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  father's  prostrate  condition  was  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Clarendon,  while,  like  a  Judas,  Wilton  sat  by  his  bed-side, 
administering  drops  of  poison  to  the  soul  of  the  dying  man, 
faster  than  those  of  restoration  to  aid  his  bodily  recovery, 
while,  with  obsequious  devotion,  he  filled  the  place  of  the 
ungrateful  absent  son. 

"  Sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,"  he  represented  the  tale  to 
have  rankled  in  the  parent's  heart,  while  insidiously  the  traitor 
crept  into  his  affections,  and  worked  out,  inch  by  inch,  his  own 
pecuniary  salvation. 

On  the  borders  of  the  grave,  he  represented  that  the  old 
dying  man  was  cajoled  and  duped  into  giving  his  estate  to  one 
who  bore  not  in  his  veins  one  drop  of  his  bl(^,  while  he  disin- 
herited his  only  child.  This  testimony,  he  said,  was  given  by 
one  who  heard  the  incoherent  utterances  of  the  palsied  sufferer. 
"This  might,"  Mr,  Clarendon  argued,  "be  called,  as  it  had 
been,  but  the  ravings  of  insanity  ;  but  he  would  appeal  to 
every  candid  mind,  if  the  disinheritance  of  an  only  son,  did  not 
look  moYe  like  the  act  of  a  lunatic."  He  pictured  the  scene, 
when  the  first  will  was  drawn  and  executed,  and  the  trembliug 
condition  of  the  sufferer,  whose  fingers  were  held  by  him  who 
gloated  over  the  unexpected  inheritance,  while  the  signature 
was  penned  that  gave  the  ward,  instead  of  the  son,  title  to  the 
old  man's  possessions.  Then  the  apathy  into  which  he 
sunk  after  exclaiming,  "  God  forgive  me,  if  I  wrong  thee, 
Edward  I" 

With  pathos  and  power,  Mr.  Clarendon  represented  the 
cause  of  Edward  Livingston,  and  so  glowingly  exhibited  the 
triumph  of  the  successful  ^ntriguer,  at  the  time  of  his  patron's 
death,  that  every  eye  seemed  to  see  it  written  on  the  face,  now 
too  deeply  furrowed  for  the  years  of  the  man. 
.  Then  followed,  in  imagination,  while  Mr.  Clarendon  spoke. 
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the  son's  retnrD,  ere  the  yital  spark  had  fled,  until  the  joy,  the 
remorse,  the  anguish  of  the  old  man  seemed  pictured  on  erery 
brain,  preparing  them  for  the  restoration  of  the  son's  inheri- 
tance. 

-  "  It  often  falls,"  Mr.  Clarendon  quoted,  *'  that  Right  long 
time,  is  overborne  of  Wrong  ;"  but  he  believed  now,  that  the 
scale  was  turning,  and  that  "some  hidden  thunder  in  the 
stores  of  Heaven  "  was  yet  reserved  for  treachery  so  base.  On 
every  point  which  bore  upon  the  case,  Mr.  Clarendon  enchained 
attention  for  a  lengthy  period.  Curious,  eager  eyes  sought  for 
the  countenance  of  Roger  Wilton.  Not  an  emotion  of  his 
mind  was  readable,  unless  the  sarcastic  curl  of  his  lip  betokened 
his  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  plausibility  of  the  speaker. 
The  efifect  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  argument,  was  to  excite  sus- 
picion of  foul  wrong  on  the  part  of  Wilton  ;  but  having  been 
for  years  in  the  possession  of  his  estate,  while  no  stain  rested 
upon  his  character,  no  lip  betrayed  the  wbrkings  of  the  mind. 
All  that  could  bear  favorably  upon  Colonel  Livingston's  claim 
had  been  presented,  and  such  evidence  had  been  adduced  in 
support  of  it,  as  intercepted  letters,  now  revealed,  could  show, 
of  the  confidence  and  love  between  the  father  and  son  at  the 
time  of  their  separation.  And  when  Mr.  Clarendon  closed,  the 
feelings  of  the  audience,  at  least,  had  been  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  disinherited. 

Colonel  Livingston  -soon  afterwards  learned  the  decision  of 
his  case,  which  confirmed  the  claim  of  him  who  had  held  the 
contested  estate  since  the'death  of  his  father. 

He  returned  to  Cora  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  and  crushed 
by  disappointments,  when  she  more  than  ever  realized  that  her 
mistaken  parent  had  sacrificed  his  energies,  and  wasted  hia 
talents,  for  a  delusive  dream.  In  her  little  whitewashed  cham- 
ber, in  the  barely  famished  apartments,  where  nothing  external 
gratified  the  eye — where  no  delicious  sound  of  music  ever  spell- 
bound the  ear — where  no  sense  was  soothed  by  those  exquisite 
gratifications  that  wealth  furnished  the  affluent, — here  she  im- 
plored her  dear  father  to  look  within,  and  examine  his  owa 
heart,  and  see  what  grace  it  lacked  to  .fortify  himself  for  the 
heavy  trials  of  his  lot.  She  begged  him,  now  that  the  great 
hallucination  of  his  life  had  vanish(yl,  in  stirting  action  to  for- 
get the  past,  and  while  he  earned  for  himself  an  earthly  main- 
tenance, to  press  on  for  a  higher  inheritance  than  the  world 
or  its  treasures  could  yield.    By  her  gentle  persuasion,  and 
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trnpretending  example,  she  led  bim  oftener  than  he  had  ever 
been,  to  the  village  sanctuary,  where  he  joined  in  heartfelt 
worship,  and  for  the  tinae,  knelt  at  the  throne  of  his  Maker, 
with  an  hamble,  contrite  spirit,  while  Cora  hoped  that  he  had 
been  led  by  Divine  grace  to  the  only  and  great  source  of  con- 
solation, and  could  say  in  his  season  of  temporal  affliction, 
**Thy  will  be  done." 

In  pleasant  weather,  the  father  and  daughter  took  long 
walks  together,  over  the  village  of  Goosegreen,  and  thus 
whiled  away  hours,  that  had  been  otherwise  sad  and  solitary, 
for,  as  yet,  they  had  neither  of  them  procured  any  occupation  ; 
but  rainy  and  gloomy  days  came,  when  they  were  confined  to 
their  cheerless  rooms,  where  the  sound  of  the  rain  on  the  low 
roof,  the  crowing  and  cackling  of  the  poultry  in  the  yards,  and 
the  continual  dropping  from  the  tongues  below  (the  widow  and 
the  yellow  haired  "  help,"  being  on  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means)  furnished  the  only  changes  that  rung  on  their  ears,  dur- 
ing many  dull  periods  of  their  new  existence. 

But  Cora  was  one  that  trifles  amused  when  in  her  usual 
spirits  ;  and  now  she  omitted  no  opportunity  to  make  her 
father  laugh,  if  it  was  at  nothing  more  ludicrous  than  at  the 
saucy  urchins  who  flattened  their  noses  on  the  window  panes 
of  their  low  bed-rooms  ;  and  books  that  they  had  never  before 
thought  of  reading,  they  caught  up  now  with  avidity,  in  the 
cottage  at  Goosegreen.  The  ColonePs  greatest  horror  was  of 
the  intrusion  of  country  people,  for,  as  he  hnd  lived  in  his  ele- 
gant retirement,  he  never  thought  that  he  could  come  under  the 
same  order  of 'rustics,  and  shunned,  with  disgust,  any  contact 
with  the  "  vulgar  herd."  And  the  villagers  hated  him  and  his 
proud  airs,  worse  than  he  did  them  ;  but  they  loved  the  very 
sight  of  Cora,  and  there  was  not  a  child  in  the  village  that 
had  once  seen  her,  but  delighted  to  bring  her  flowers,  and  the 
largest  strawberries  they  could  pick.  The  older  ones  gave  the 
whole  flag-stones  to  the  Colonel,  as  they  passed  him,  and  the 
boys  strutted  behind  his  back,  sometimes  with  their  hands 
behind  them,  and  then  with  a  cane  which  they  swung  at  mea- 
sured distances,  but  if  they  saw  Cora  looking,  the  strut 
changed  to  a  less  dignified  gait,  and  with  faces  as  red  as  their 
garden  poppies,  they  would  sneak  slily  away.  While  her 
father  was  occupied  with  a  new  periodical,  Cora  strolled 
out.one  afternoon  to  buy  a  ribbon  for  a  hat,  and  thought  she 
would  look  about  the  village  for  a  milliner.    So  after  going 
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tbrongh  several  grassy  streets,  all  still  as  Sanday,  and  seeing 
no  one  bat  some  girls  through  a  fence,  and  some  clerks  with 
pens  behind  their  ears,  that  had  come  out  of  their  little-of- 
everything  stores,  to  look  at  the  beautiful  young  lady,  that 
everybody  stared  at,  with  her  white  face  and  sunny  curls,  she 
finally  found  a  small  shop,  with  a  window  full  of  flaunting  caps, 
bonnets  of  every  shape,  ribbons  of  any  shade  the  glaring  sun 
and  flies  chose  to  make  them,  and  as  she  read  in  big  letters, 
*-  Millinary — walk  up,''  at  the  end,  she  mounted  the  big  stone 
at  the  door,  and  went  up  stairs. 

Behind  a  small  show-case  of  varieties,  from  crimped  ruffs 
down  to  garters  and  hair-pins,  stood  a  girl  that  tended  the 
shop  meal-times,  and  society  and  prayer  meetin^  days,  but  on 
other  occasions,  the  lady  who  owned  the  sign  filled  the  station ; 
but  the  girl  not  being  able  to  find  the  color  that  Cora  wanted 
in  a  ribbon,  she  went  for  a  box  in  the  next  room. 

But  instead  of  the  girl  and  the  ribbon,  out  came  from 
thence  a  portly  figure  in  rustling  silk,  surmounted  by  a  ball  of 
something  made  up  of  lace  ribbons,  spiral  curls,  and  wax- 
headed  pins,  on  the  sides  of  which  were  suspended  some  huge 
ear-rings,  that  met  the  fat  shoulders  beneath.  That  it  was  a 
head,  was  at  length  apparent,  and  moreover  contained,  to 
Cora's  dismay,  the  self-satisfied  face  of  their  old  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Jonson. 

Cora  might  have  escaped,  for  the  milliner  was  at  first  occu- 
pied with  examining  Cora's  new-fashioned  mantle,  but  she 
preferred  to  face  the  dread  evil,  with  all  the  courage  the  occa- 
sion demanded. 

A  mutual  recognition  took  place,  and  Mrs.  Jonson  being  so 
overjoyed  to  find  that  Deacon  Smith's  widow's  new  boarders 
were  people  that  she  knew,  that  Cora  was  forced  to  be  civil, 
and  before  she  could  make  her  egress,  was  carried  forcibly  into 
the  back  shop,  to  have  a  private  talk  about  matters  and 
things  since  she  quit  superintending  country  seats  for  milli- 
nery. 

'*Well  now,"  said  Mrs.  Jonson,  seating  herself  opposite 
Cora,  "if  this  don't  look  like  old  times  ;  now  do  tell  what  sent 
you  and  Captain  Livestone  to  Goosegreen  ?  Why,  Lord, 
how  does  he  stand  up  in  Widow  Smith's  cubbed  up  rooms  ? 
Only  to  think  of  it !  its  like  Raby's  Nights,  only  the  Laddin 
ain't  got  no  lamp  to  rub,  to  bring  up  the  nigger,  he  1  he  I 
What  changes  wo  does  come  to  I    Some's  up-hill,  and  some 
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down-bill,  and  then  verses  visy.  I  heerd  the  Captain  had  got 
reduced,  and  I  had  half  a  mind  to  give  him  a  lift,  Jbut  you  know 
I  left  under  peculiar  circumferences,  and  he  and  I  were  never 
much  of  eroneys.  Well,  Miss  Cora,  I  hope  you  are  comfort- 
able at  the  Widow's,  and  that  she  don  t  pinch  in  yoar  living. 
She  means  well,  but  sometimes  her  sass  is  short,  he  I  he  !'' 

"  Good  evening/'  said  Cora,  rising,  while  the  color  mounted 
on  her  cheek. 

*'  Ah,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Jonson,  "  it  ain't  society  time  yet,  and 
the  girl  is  in  the  shop.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  coming 
to  live  with  us,  in  earnest ;  or  only  to  summer  it ;  because 
that  makes  a  difference  with  Goosegreen  folks.  Now  the 
folks  will  call,  if  they  think  you  ain't  stuck  up  ;  but  I 
reckon  it  was  always  nateral  to  the  Livestones  to  be  stiff- 
necked  " 

"  But  I  really  must  go,  Mrs.  Jonson,  papa" 

"  Let  your  pa  go  to  grajss,  there's  more  on't,  I  guess,  than 
he  likes  in  Goosegreen,  if  he  don't  tread  too  high  for  it.  Now 
just  tell  me  about  your  city  reliations — ^pretty  grand,  ain^t 
they  ?  I  heerd  that  you  went  to  see  'em  last  winter.  Now, 
I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  ain't  a  hanging  on  to  'em.  If  you 
are  up  in  the  world,  why  eat  'em  out  of  house  and  home,  if 
you  want  to  ;  they'll  like  it  j  but  if  you  are  reduced  like, 
keep  clear  of  rich  city  folks,  if  they  are  your  own  brothers 
and  sisters.  Now  I  never  had  any  that  was  so  pesky  grand 
myself,  but  I've  lived  wjiere  I've  seen  country  folks  that 
warn't  so  well  to  do,  come  to  visit  their  country-seat  city 
wintering  relations,  and  it's  ten  to  one  they  hadn't  rather  they 
had  stayed  to  hum.  Not  that  they  hain't  got  any  souls  in 
their  fized-up  bodies,  for  I  'spose  there  is  one  stuck  away 
somewhere,  but  it  takes  such  a  splash  of  their  buttermilk  for 
the  fashionable  Five  Avenue  folks,  and  foreigners,  and  hair-lipped 
Datives,  that  little  is  left  after  the  skimmings  for  the  nice 
worthy  people  that  they,  are  always  glad  to  see  when  they 
haven't  anybody  else.  And,  perhaps,  'tis  better  ;  for  Lord, 
these  retired  genteel  people  are  the  troublesomest,  after  all. 
Jest  as  likely  as  not,  they'll  wear  long  waists  instead  of  short, 
when  the  house  is  full  of  embassadors  and  consullers,  and  ten 
to  one  they  don't  i^^prcciate  a  pleny  potentate,  if  they  set 
alongside  of  'em — and  if  they  don't  read  the  papers,  why 
they  don't  know  if  all  the  lords  in  England  was  to  arrive. 
Lord,  I  'spose  it's  better  they  stayed  to  ham,  unless  they  like 
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to  see  people  help  'em  off  with  the  honestest  smiles  that 
theyVe  put  on,  always  telling  'era  that  they  mast  come  ag^in, 
no  time  in  pertekelar.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you've  had  the 
sense  to  come  to  Goosegreen,  for  disagreeables  are  everywhere, 
and  when  you  don't  know  where  else  to  go,  come  to  my  shop. 
The  Captain,  too,  tell  him  I  never  holds  griif  and  if  he's 
down  and  I'm  up,  it's  all  the  same  in  Goosegreen — *  but  in  the 
city  the  devil  may  take  the  hindmost.'  " 

Cora  would  have  escaped,  if  she  could  have  possibly  done 
so,  but  Mrs.  Jonson's  back  was  against  the  door,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  listen,  and  how  long  she  might  have  been  impri- 
soned, it  was  impossible  to  say,  if  Mrs.  Jonson  had  not  caught 
sight,  out  of  the  window,  of  the  minister's  wife  on  her  way  to 
Mrs.  Peabody's,  with  a  small  reticule  on  her  arm.  Cora  was 
urged  to  stay  just  a  minute,  while  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
when  she  would  go  along  with  her,  and  introduce  her  to  the 
Kev.  Mrs.  Pineapple ;  but  Cora  fled,  with  a  hasty  good  bye,  at 
the  first  apearance  of  a  door  crack. 

She  went  home,  resolving  not  to  tell  her  father  of  her  adven- 
ture, hoping  that  his  unapproachable  manners  would  keep  Mrs. 
Jonson  from  visiting  them.  He  had  missed  her  sadly,  and 
came  out  to  the  wicker-gate  to  meet  her,  when  he  led  her  to 
the  little  parlor  below,  and  told  her  that  he  had  resolved  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  village  paper,  called  by  its  former 
proprietor,  "  The  Goosegreen  Rainbow."  Then  Cora  told  him 
how  successful  she  had  been  in  procuring  music  scholars,  ancT 
that  at  least,  she  had  little  doubt  of  their  making  themselves 
a  support,  if  it  was  an  humble  one.  Thus  Cora  and  her  father 
existed  in  their  poverty,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  trying 
to  them  both,  and  especially  aggravating  to  the  Colonel,  whea 
he  reflected  on  the  alternative  offered  in  Cora's  marriage. 

But  the  change,  so  humbling  to  Colonel  Livingston,  had 
softened  the  pride  of  his  nature,  that  had  often  exhibited  itself 
in  haughty  arrogance ;  and  Cora's  sweet  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness through  all  their  afflictions  had  doubly  endeared  her  to 
him.  At  times  when  he  saw  her  go  sadly  by  herself,  and  while 
she  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand — gazed  in  abstraction 
upon  some  c;rnmbling  wild-wood  flower,  he  knew  where  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  ;  and  there  were  moments  when  he 
resolved  to  give  up  his  old  prejudices,  and  great  as  would  be 
the  sacrifice  to  his  pride,  and  painful  to  his  injured  feelings,  to 
consent  to  her  union  with  Bufus  Wilton.    But  she  continued 
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silent  and  nnmnrmnriug,  and  he  could  not  approach  a  subject 
so  painfal  to  him,  though  had  Cora  done  so,  she  might  haye 
been  comforted. 

Bat  the  new  occnpations  which  they  each' sought,  for  the 
present  engaged  their  time,  and  required  all  the  energy  they 
could  exercise  for  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  Weeks 
thus  flew  by — serenely,  if  without  joyonsness,  or  even  happi- 
ness, when  one  morning  a  letter  came,  directed  to  the  Colonel, 
which  he  opened  with  some  agitation. 

It  ran  thus : — 

«  WiLTOS  Pa«c,  t/Wy,  18— 
"Dear  Sm :— Enclosed,  I  send  yon  a  letter  intended  for  your  daughter. 
May  I  ask  the  favor  of  its  delivery  to  her  unopened,  trusting  tbut  the 
sentiments  which  I  declared  to  you,  will  afford  an  apology  for  my 
presumption.  My  heart  is  still  devotedly  hers,  and  my  only  hope  of 
happiness  rests  upon  a  reunion  with  her.  God  grant  that  your  prejudices 
may  be  overcome,  and  that  with  your  consent,  I  may  seek  her  in  what 
ever  spot  she  may  be.  , 

"  Respectfully  yours,  v 

"Edward  Livixgstox,  Esq.  "Rufus  Wilton." 

'*  There  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  this,"  muttered  the  Colo- 
nel, "  nothing  clandestine.  A  strange  young  man — the  letter 
is  in  my  hands  fortunately.  She  cannot  receive  it,  excepting 
throngh  me,"  so  the  Colonel  ruminated,  while  he  tucked  Cora's 
epistle  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  walked  up  the  grassiest  and 
longest  lane  in  Qoosegreen.  He  did  not  as  usual  ask  Cora  to 
go  with  him.  As  he  saw  her  tie  her  blue  ribbons  under  her 
chin,  and  with  her  sad  eyes  look  upon  the  pale  image  of  her 
former  eelf  in  the  glass,  then  adjusting  her  hat  over  her  soft 
ringlets,  and  go  forth  to  give  a  morning  lesson  to  a  pupil,  ho 
hurriedly  passed  her,  lest  she  should  see  the  letter  which  was 
hid  by  folds  of  broadcloth  in  his  pocket.  After  he  reached  the 
borders  of  a  wood,  he  there  seated  timsclf  upon  a  log,  and 
examined  the  exterior  of  Wilton's  epistle  to  Cora.  He  would 
have  liked  to  read  within — he  examined  the  address — the  seal 
on  which  the  writer's  initials  were  impressed,  and  through  the 
•folds,  saw  the  closely  written  page,  the  sight  of  which,  would, 
perhaps,  cause  Cora's  cheek  to  flush  with  happiness.  The 
heart  of  the  fond,  disappointed  parent  beat  with  pleasure  at  tho 
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thought  of  causing  his  afflicted  child  even  one  emotion  of  joy. 
*'  How  much  more  then/'  he  murmured,  '*  the  satisfaction  of 
causing  her  heart  to  thrill  with  complete  happiness." 

Colonel  Livingston  tried,  for  the  first  time,  to  separate 
Rufus  Wilton  from  his  parents,  to  view  him  isolated  from  all 
ties'Of  kindred,  and  thus  to  look  upon  him.  He  recalled  bis 
kindness  to  him  in  an  hour  of  peril,  he  thought  of  his  devoted 
love  for  Cora,. and  his  manly  perseverance,  frank  fearlessness, 
and  the  absence  of  all  duplicity  in  his  course,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant face  of  the  high-souled  youth  came  before  him,  in  this 
hour,  his  heart  for  the  first  time  went  kindly  out  to  meet  him. 

What  had  wrought  this  change  ?  He  was  absent  from  all 
associations  of  the  past,  and  the  utter  desolation  and  depriva- 
tion«of  his  daughter's  lot,  came  up  in  bitter  contrast  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  former  life.  He  saw  how  ungrateful  he  had 
been,  for  his  beautiful  cottage-home,  and  the  fortune  he  bad 
squandered,  because  forsooth,  he  deemed  himself  the  inheritor 
of  a  prouder  tenement  and  richer  possession.  He  saw  himself 
now  bereft  of  all,  and  his  daughter  penniless  ;  and  pride,  the 
foe,  that  had  levelled  them.  He  now  saw  his  enemy  in  his  true, 
and  blackest  colors,  yet  he  l^ad  not  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  his  foe.  Here  at  Goosegreen,  he  might  welcome  even  a 
Wilton,  as  Cora's  lover,  but  could  he,  in  the  eyes  of  world,  that 
knew  him,  let  her  wed  the  son  of  his  bitterest  enemy.  Yet 
her  happiness  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  he  walked  back  to 
the  little  wicker-gate,  doubting  and  irresolute.  Cora  had 
returned  home.  He  looked  at  her  affectionately,  but  did  not 
give  her  her  letter.  He  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping,  and 
that  her  eyes  looked  hollow  and  sunken.  He  wished  she  had 
it,  but  if  he  gave  it  to  her,  would  he  not  sanction  the  corres- 
pondence ? 

That  evening,  after  his  return  from  the  office  of  *'  The  Rain- 
bow,'' he* called  her  to  him,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  more 
unwell  than  usual. 

"  No,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  am  a  little  wearied." 

"  Is  that  all,  my  daughter  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  look  happy,  for  your  sake,  pap^,  but  "it  is 
hard  to  forget  those  we — lave."  Cora's  head  dropped  on  her 
father's  arm,  and  the  long  pent  tears  gushed  forth  freely — 
uncontrollably. 

**  I  would' rather  that  you  would  be  so  in  earnest,  Cora." 

*^  That  can  never  be,  papa." 
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"What  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  my  poor  child,  my 
darling  ?" 

'*  Pride  and  prejudice,  papa,"  said  Cora,  in  a  melting  tone. 

The  parent's  head  sunk  upon  the  table,  and  thus  pensively 
the  child  and  father  sat  until  the  hour  for  retiring  came.  That 
night,  by  the  midnight  lamp.  Colonel  Livingston  conquered  bis 
foes,  and  dispatched  secretly  a  note  to  Rufas  WiltoD,  in  which 
he  wrote  : 

"  Your  letter  is  undelivered.  Come  and  give  it  to  her  yourself  J^ 

The  following  evening,  the  Colonel  went  forth  again  alone. 
Cora  would  have  accompanied  him,  bnt  he  forebade  her,  and 
told  her  soothingly  to  dress  herself  with  care,  and  to  bathe  her 
eyes,  and  look  happy,  for  he  had  something  bright  in  store 
for  her.  Cora  smiled  so  faintly,  and  so  indifferently  smoothed 
her  golden  tresses,  that  her  father,  for  the  first  time,  fully 
realized  the  change  that  sorrow  had  wrought  in  his  poor  heart- 
sick child,  and  when  he  kissed  her,  and  said  "good  bye,'*  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  as  well  as  hers. 

The  next  evening  Cora  sat  down  in  -a  low  wicket-chair^ 
where  she  could  see  the  lilac-bush,  the  only  pretty  thing  in  the 
yard,  and  attempted  to  read,  but  her  father  was  gone,  and  she 
had  now  no  fear  of  giving  him  unhappiness,  so  she  indulged  her 
grief,  for  this  had  been  her  saddest,  most  weary  day. 

While  she  thus  sat,  with  her  eyes  on  the  setting  sun,  and 
her  heart  wandering  back  to  the  Hudson,  she  started— -she 
heard  a  strange  step — then  a  tap  at  the  door — she  looked 
up  wildly,  the  next  moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover.  Joy  had  overcome  fear,  she  thought  it  no  wrong,  and 
in  transport  she  clung  to  him,  while  he  whispered — "  I  come  by 
permission  of  your  father.     Cora,  you  are  mine." 

The  astonished  girl  wept  tears  of  joy.  How  noble  and 
beautiful  seemed  the  proud  form  of  him,  who  for  one  moment 
held  her  from  him  to  gaze  rapturously,  tenderly  upon  her 
saddened  loveliness,  but  to  again  press  her  proudly  to  his  heart, 
while  he  called  her  his  own  I 

Passionately  he  looked  upon  her  pale,  sweet  face,  until 
bright  blushes  kindled,  and  her  sad,  blue  eyes  melted  in  ten- 
derness, till  they  fell  beneath  the- rays  that  like  a  halo  filled 
her  vision. 

What  to  Cora  was  now  the  poor,  cheerless  room,  and  scanty 
furniture  of  her  new  home  I  For  her  father,  she  could  have 
wished  for  more,  but  for  herself,  bliss  was  within  its  precincts. 
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It  was  a  late  hoqr  when  the  Colonel  returned,  and  when  he 
appeared,  a  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  within 
him. 

His  lip  quivered,  and  sorrow  rather  than  pride  sat  on  his 
brow.  His  eyes  were  swollen  as  if  with  tears.  The  sacrifice 
of  feeling  he  had  made  was  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  grateful 
daughter.  In  silence,  she  kissed  the  hand  that  he  laid 
upon  her  young  head,  while  in  a  husky  tone,  he  blessed  her  and 
said  **  Ask  me  not  to  see  him  to-night,  to-morrow  I  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared." 

Cora,  therefore,  returned  alone  to  her  lover.  The  light  of 
pensive  joy  radiated  her  pure  face,  and  in  the  long  hours  that 
flitted  by,  in  the  little  moonlit  parlor  of  the  poor  widow  Smith, 
no  richer  moments  ever  winged  their  flight  beneath  the  crimson 
curtain  in  their  early,  dreamy  hours  of  love,  than  were  now 
enjoyed,  this  first  night  in  the  Goosegreen  cottage. 

The  trials  consequent  on  their  separation,  the  necessary 
abandonment  of  their  home  by  Cora  and  her  father,  and  all 
their  imagined  sufferings  long  engrossed  them — then  came  the 
fond,  earnest  solicitations  from  the  ardent  lover,  that  she  should 
immediately  surrender  herself  into  his  keeping,  and  cease  to 
labor  for  her  support.  Impatiently,  strenuously  he  urged  it ; 
then  came  inquiries  for  her  present  comfort,  and,  as  if  fond 
endearment  could  cure  all  ills,  he  caressingly  soothed  and 
comforted  his  restored  idol. 

But  the  parting  good-night  came,  when  Wilton  had  to  seek 
the  country  inn,  and  Cora  her  little  chamber,  which  seemed  no 
longer  comfortless,  so  full  of  joy,  her  heart  was  beating. 

The  meeting  of  the  Colonel  and  Wilton  the  following  morn- 
ing was  stiff  and  reserved,  but  the  ofiBce  of  **  The  Goosegreen 
Rainbow  "  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  music  lessons  absorbed 
but  little  time,  so  that  not  a  nook,  dell,  or  wooded  hollow  was 
ever  coursed  by  squirrel  or  patridge,  that  Wilton  and  Cora  did 
not  find  in  her  father's  absence.  And  strangely  beantiftd  her 
fair  face  grew  with  the  happiness  that  lent  it  light  and  joy  ! 
And  if  a  father's  self-denying  feelings  could  be  rewarded  by  a 
daughter's  returning  smiles  and  buoyant  spirits,  the  Colonel 
met  with  full  compensation -for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made. 
And  when  with  her,  he  seemed  repaid  ;  but  alone,  he  had  his 
bitt'Cr  hours  ;  and  he  felt  none  the  less  enndty  towards  the 
father,  if  he  had  softened  his  prejudice  against  the  son. 

He   met  Wilton  with   punctilious    ceremony,  and    Corft 
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marked  her  father's  avoidance  of  her  lover's  eye,  aod  the 
rising  flash  that  kindled  when  the  latter  sometimes  spoke. 

The  Colonel's  love  for  his  daughter  had  effected  more  than 
the  power  of  man  conld  have  done,  and  at  times  he  still 
recoiled  from  the  step  he  had  from  sympathy  and  tenderness 
been  induced  to  take.  Wilton  saw  his  position,  and  his  pride 
was  keenly  wounded  ;  still,*  love  for  Cora  was  uppermost  in  his 
heart,  and  he  smothered  the  rebellious  feelings  that  rose  at  the 
U\oaght  of  the  ungracious  recall.  Consciousness  of  full 
cquaUty  sustained  him  in  his  suit,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
grateful  Joy  that  at  some  future  day  he  could  restore  the 
Livingston  property  to  its  proper  lineage.  He  thanked  God 
that  at  the  recent  trial,  his  father  had  been  honorably 
acqaitted  of  the  fraud  charged  upon  him,  after  a  thorough 
legal  invegt^gatiop,  and  that  no  evidence  of  wrong  existed  on 
the  part  of  hia  father  in  the  maintenance  of  his  defence. 
Therefore,  with  a  clear  fronts  and,  as  he  believed,  with  a  name 
of  undunmed  brightneaa,  ho  sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  the  proud,  but  poor,  Edward  Livingston.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten the  taunts  of  the  latter,  but  he  forgave  them. 

Wilton*  passed,  a  week  at  Gooscgreen,  and  a  sewation  he 
made  throughout  the  village.  Everybody  knew  the  day  after' 
his  arrival,  that  the  handsome  straiiger  had  come  to  visit  the 
beautifhl  Miss  Livingston,  and  if  any  villager  had  lacked  the 
infomfation,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Jonson's  fault.  He  had  a  deli- 
cious visit  with  Cora,  and  left  her  with  a  he&xt  ligbt  as  her 
bounding  step,  while  the  playful  tenderness  of  ker  winuing 
smiles,  threw  again  their  old  charm  over  her  freshened  beauty. 
Anticipation  of  again  meeting  her  cheered  the  sad  parting,  liud 
so  many  promises  Cora  made  to  her  lover  not  to  weary  herself 
with  teaching  anybody  but  himself,  that  he  went  away  full  of 
hope  that  her  days  of  toil  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  a  hap- 
pier home  awaited  her,  than  she  could  find  in  the  rosiest  bower 
in  Goosegreen. 

The  Colonel  had  bowed  his  adieu  as  stiffly  as  ever,  but 
Wilton  felt  that  he  had  come  at  his  own  bidding  to  see  his 
daughter,  and  Cora  had  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  her  letter, 
every  word  of  which  she  treasured,  and  what  was  still  better, 
more  of  them  were  promised,  and  to  come  directly  to  herself. 
So  happiness  had  found  its  way  into  the  humblest  cot,  and 
where  last  of  all,  poor  Cora  had  ever  dreamed  of  enjoying  it, 
at  old  Widow  Smith's,  in  the  valley  of  Qoosegreen. 
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Bat  while  such  a  tarn  in  affairs  had  taken  place  with  Cora 
and  her  father,  Mr.  Clareadon  was  reproachlDg  himself  for  not 
preventing  so  mach  misery  as  he  had  caased,  and  in  fancy  saw 
Cora  dyin^  of  consamption,  and  the  Colonel  frozen  into  an 
icicle,  in  the  depths  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  He  pitied 
..  Cora  from  his  heart,  angry  as  she  had  made  him,  and  his  pre- 
sent desire  was  to  reinstate  them* at  Yillacora  ;  bat  t-his  he 
knew,  coald  only  be  done  by  securing  them  independence.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  seek  business  for  the  Colonel,  and  to  lca«e 
the  premises  of  his  old  home  to  him,  the  debt  to  remain  pay- 
able at  the_expiration  of  a  term  of  years.  This  inducement,  he 
felt  confident,  would  win  back  the  Colonel,  and  relieve  Cor* 
from  the  feeling  of  obligation. 

Accordingly  the  week  after  Wilton  left  GFoosegreen,  the  Colo- 
nel received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clarendon,  propping  to  him  to 
lend  him  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  sonw  estates  of  persons 
lately  deceased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vfllacora.  He  flattered 
the  Colonel  into  the  belief  that  ho  could  thus  make  himself 
essentially  and  profitably  useful,  and  thus  return  independently 
to  his  old  home,  which  he  informed  him,  was  awaiting  his  arri- 
val in  its^ld  state. 

He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Colonel  had  ever  left  the 
premises,  which  wa*  against  his  wish  or  knowledge,  and  that  he 
hoped  Miss  Cora  woxM  not  become  so  attached  to  Goosegreen 
as  to  regret  her  r«^etirn  to  her  friends. 

Colonel  Livingston  was  elated  with  Mr.  Clarendon's  letter, 
and  though  **  The  Rainbow"  was  becoming  daily  more  popular, 
he  wa«i  easily  led  to  abandon  its  editorship,  and  to  proclaim 
that  Goosegreen  was  not  like  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  Cora 
smiled  through  her  tears  at  the  prospect  of  going  home,  but 
not  until  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  could  live 
independent  of  favor  from  Mr.  Clarendon,  would  she  consent  to 
the  change. 

She  and  the  good  widow  had  become  excellent  friends,  and 
the  yellow-haired  girl  was  *' never  so  beat  in  her  life"  as  at 
Cora's  declared  intention  of  leaving  before  the  "quilting  bee" 
was  to  come  off.  Mrs.  Jonson,  too,  had  been  as  far  as  the 
gate  several  times  to  invite  Cora  to  take  tea  with  her,  but  the 
Colonel  was  always  in  the  door-way,  and  she  said  if  there  was 
''  ever  a  man  that  she  despised,  it  was  Captin  Livestone." 

.  But  Cora  knew  little  about  the  feelings  of  the  Goosegreeners, 
and  with  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  perplexity  prepared  to 
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return  to  Villacora.  They  had  been  absent  ten  months,  and 
arrived  there  the  last  of  the  season,  when  vegetation  was  rich 
with  summer  verdure. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  sent  word  to  Sophy  and  Judy  to  have  the 
house  in  preparation  for  them,  and  for  the  gardener  to  resume 
his  place.  He  was  anxious  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things, 
and  to  obliterate,  if  possible,  the  remembrance  of  the  injury  tliat 
he  had  occasioned  to  the  feelings  of  both  Cora  and  her  father. 
He  remembered  Cora's  paleness  and  depression  before  she  left, 
and  scarcely  looked  for  the  resemblance  of  her  former  self. 
But  a  fortnight  of  happiness  had  worked  a  magical  change  in 
her  youthful  face,  and  when  she  returned  to  her  old  home  it 
was  radiant  with  bloom  and  beauty.  Her  soft  blue  eyes  were 
glistening  with  tearful  joy,  and  the  rich  red  lips  from  which 
accents  of  gratitude  fell,  quivered  a  little  as  she  met  the  wel- 
come that  awaited  her. 

Her  father  realized  that  Villacora  was  no  longer  his,  but  it 
was  home  after  all,  and  in  his  heart  he  thanked  Mr.  Clarendon 
for  the  favor  he  had  done  him,  in  the  inducement  he  had  held 
out  for  his  return.  The  business  which  he  had  also  procured 
for  him  precisely  suited  him,  and  his  sojourn  at  Goosegreen 
had  had  the  effect  of  producing  contentment  with  his  present 
lot. 

Mr.  Clarendon  knew  nothing  of  Rufus  Wilton's  visit  to 
Cora,  and  would  as  soon  have  believed  in  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  planets  as  that  the  Colonel  could  have  become 
reconciled  to  bis  daughter's  engagement  to  him.  But  he 
knew  little  of  the  anguish  Cora's  quiet  unmurmuring  suffering 
had  occasioned  her  father,  and  how  much  trial  of  feeling  it  had 
cost  him  before  he  could  sanction  the  addresses  of  her  young 
lover.  Still,  his  assent  could  scarcely  be  considered  reconcili- 
ation, and  with  all  Cora's  happiness,  she  felt  the  coldness  that 
was  exhibited  by  her  father  towards  Wilton.  Mingled  with  this 
was  the  feeling,  that  there  was  probably  another  to  reconcile, 
and  she  felt  embarrassment  approaching  to  dread  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  the  parent  of  her  noble  Rufus. 

She  had  seen  him  often  as  he  had  passed  the  grounds, 
wrapped  in  his  mysterious  veil  of  gloom,  that  like  a  pall  ever 
enshrouded  him.^  There  was  something  that  savored  of  romance 
to  her  young  imagination,  in  bis  dark,  haggard  face,  and  in  the 
erect  form  that  seemed  as  he  walked,  unsocial  and  alone,  to 
forbid  communion.    Her  eye  had  always  lingered  upon  him, 
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and  she  had  often  wondered  how  any  woman  bad  ever  dared 
to  lore  him,  and  where  that  beantiful  being  was,  that  had  left 
him  in  his  youth,  while  yet  his  bride.  And  now  that  she  was 
to  become  the  wife  of  his  only  son  and  heir,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  a  dread  of  him,  and  great  solicitude  lest  he  should  hate 
her,  as  her  father  had  her  lover. 

And  those  sentiments  were  not  long  unrevealed,  for  through 
the  servants  it  became  known  to  Cora  that  fearful  imprecations 
by.  Mr.  Wilton  had  been  poured  upon  the  head  of  his  son,  for 
his  visit  to  Goo^egreen.  She  heard,  also,  that  though  pale 
and  indignant,  Kufus  had  made  no  reply,  and  she  hourly  looked 
for  him  at  Villacora. 

Mr.^  Clarendon  had  met  them  on  their  arrival  home,  and 
although  he  felt  sympathy  and  some  triumph  at  the  thought  of 
Cora's  painful  situation,  and  at  the  mortification  her  pride  must 
have  endured  at  Goosegreen,  still  he  was  more  piqued  and 
chagrined  on  her  return,  at  the  sight  of  her  soft,  blooming  beauty. 
Though  his  eye  feasted  on  the  loveliness  of  her  freshened  charms, 
still,  his  pride  was  wounded,  for  poverty  and  trial  had  failed  to 
subdue  her,  and  its  crushing  weight  had  brought  her  no  nearer 
to  him.  He  had  eagerly  looked  for  her  wan,  dejected  face,  and 
anticipated  much  pleasure  in  restoring  her,  through  the  change 
that  he  should  effect,  to  her  old  happiness  and  bloom. 

Cora  received  him  with  a  kind  welcome,  for  she  had  forgiven 
the  past;  but  in  vain  he  looked  for  sorrow  in  the  sweet  smile 
that  greeted  him.  In  the  tears  that  moistened  her  eyes,  joy 
only  glittered,  and  in  the  happiness  that  sat  on  her  brow,  cheek, 
and  lip,  he  read  the  full  serenity  of  a  heart  at  peace. 

She  had  no  tale  to  tell  of  the  horrors  of  a  country  village,  or 
of  the  vulgar  society  with  which  she  was  compelled  to  mingle,  but 
so  much  to  say  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  grassy  loveliness 
of  the  place,  that  Mr.  Clarendon  half  sarcastically  said  that  it 
was  almost  a  pity  that  she  had  returned. 

"  I  have  learned,"  said  Cora,  "  that  happiness  does  not  depend 
upon  locality.  I  could  be  happier  at  Goosegreen,  conscious  of 
being  in  the  right  path,  than  in  a  city,  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  wealth." 

''And  has  this  been  all  that  has  made  you  so  happy?" 

**  No.  God  has  richly  blessed  my  efforts  in  what  I  considered 
my  duty.  "It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  ki^ow  what  is  right;  but 
if  we  seek  wisdom,  I  believe  wo  shall  be  guided,  and  I  shall 
never  regret  my  country  sojourn." 
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"  But  onenvould  think  it  Had  proved  an  Elysiam.  Pray,  what 
were  its  peculiar  cliarms  1"  said  Clarendon. 

"It  is  not  luxury  that  is  satisfying,"  said  Cora;  "for  when 
we  suffer  privation,  we  can  better  see  our  insignificance,  in 
contrast  with  Him  upon  whom  we  all  depend,  and  who  can 
bring  light  out  of  darkness.  The  lowly  are  more  inclined  to 
look  within  and  above,  than  those  who  rely  upon  the  riches  of 
the  world.  Moderate  comforts,  at  least,  make  ns  appreciate 
greater." 

"  How  did  your  father  philosophize  ?  I  regret  mnch  that  he 
had  this  trial,  but  I  had  not  time  to  prevent  it." 

*'  My  father  is  none  the  worse  for  the  visit,  bat  mnch  happier. 
Do  you  not  think  that  affliction  softens  the  heart,  and  sometimes 
frees  it  from  the  shackles  which  have  bound  it  in  error?  He 
has  more  ^^Z/'-reliance  too,  now,  than  before  he  went  away." 

"  You  prefer,  then,  that  he  should  receive  no  assistance  from 
others?" 

"  Mr.  Clarendon,  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  such  assistance  as 
will  lead  my  father  to  look  to  his  own  energies  for  deliverance 
from  debt.  You  know  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certainly 
no  kindness  to  aid  that  delusion.  When  you  furnish  him 
employment,  you  confer  the  only  obligation  for  which  I  am 
grateful,  and  such  remuneration  as  compensates  for  his  services. 
More,  it  would  be  painful  to  me  that  he  should  receive." 

The  character  and  independence  of  feeling  that  Cora  exhibited, 
seemed  so  little  consistent  with  her  delicate,  childlike  beauty, 
and  youthful  expression,  that  Mr.  Clarendon  listened  wonderingly 
and  half  incredulously  to  observations  that  seemed  to  him  so 
foreign  to  her  nature  and  years.  He  saw  that  she  was  not  one 
to  be  bribed^  and  that  to  win  her  favor,  he  must  first  secure  her 
honest  respect.  He  was  half  irritated  with  this  exhibition  of 
her  character,  for  adoration  of  him  was  the  essential  quality  he 
required  in  the  woman  of  his  choice.  Thus  was  Mr.  Clarendon 
led  on  by  a  love  of  victory  rather  than  by  passion,  to  conquer 
what  he  considered  pride  and  obstinacy  in  Cora,  and  which, 
though  they  disappointed  him,  the  more  difficult  she  became 
to  win,  seemed  still  more  to  exalt  the  prize. 

The  Colonel  had  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  plans,  and 
with  aroused  energy  of  which  he  bad  not  supposed  himself 
capable,  commenced  the  business,  which  promised  fully  to 
occupy  his  time,  and  afford  him  a  maintenance. 

Rnfus  Wilton  soon  heard  of  Cora's  retnrn,  and  the  same 
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evening  fonnd  him  enjoying  with  her,  the  pleasures  of  a  summer 
night  on  the  lawn. 

They  were  walking  together  when  Mr.  Clarendon  caught  a 
view  of  them,  as  he  came  from  the  Colonel's  oflBce,  where  he 
had  been  for  some  hours  closeted.  As  he  approached  the  house, 
Judy  came  up  behind  him  and  said, 

*'  Miss  Cory  can't  reach  the  plums  half  as  well  as  he  can^ — 
can  she  ?" 

Mr.  Clarendon  turned  suddenly,  when  the  speaker  slid  into 
the  gooseberry-bush,  and  he  was  as  much  amazed  as  at  any 
juggler's  performance,  to  see  her  walking  unharmed  the  next 
moment,  a  rod  off,  towards  the  poultry-yard. 

The  same  glance  revealed  Cora  and  Wilton,  as  they  stood  in 
the  orchard  ;  he  with  his  hand  resting  upon  her  shoulder,  while 
she  showed  him,  playfully,  a  large  plum,  which  she  refused  to 
give  him.  Her  hat  was  laid  aside,  while  around  her  head,  and 
over  her  shoulders,  she  had  thrown  a  scarf  of  black  lace,  which 
lay  like  a  fleecy  cloud  about  her  snowy  neck. 

Clarendon  looked  upon  the  pair  admiringly,  for  an  instant, 
while  Cora's  fairy  beauty  held  him  fascinated.    The  next,  rage 
overpowered  him,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  entered  the  office ' 
he  had  left. 

"  Colonel  Livingston,''  said  he,  with  ill-disguised  feeling, 
"  does  that  scent  meet  with  your  approbation  ?" 

The  Colonel  came  forward  and  saw  the  tableau  beneath  the 
plum-trees.  On  the  glowing  beauty  and  happiness  of  his 
daughter's  face  was  his  gaze  fixed. 

**  Which  is  best,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  to  see  her  thus,  or  to 
carry  her  to  her  grave  ?" 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  with  suppressed  feelings, 
"  that  you  had  too  much  pride  thus  to  win  back  the  estate  of 
your  parent.  Has  the  son  or  the  father  consoled  your  disap- 
pointment ?" 

When  Colonel  Livingston  had  once  shaken  off  the  chains 
that  had  bound  him,  and  by  a  re-lease  of  his  property  had 
made  himself  free,  his  tongue  also  became  loosened  with  his 
spirit. 

"  Neither,"  he  replied,  with  frankness.  **  I  asked  my  heart 
which  it  was  best  to  cherish — hatred  towards  the  i|inocent,  or 
my  child's  happiness." 

If  ever  Mr.  Clarendon  wished  the  whole  party  defunct,  it 
was  at  that  moment.    Where  was  now  his  hope,  when  the 
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father  had  deserted  biscanse  ?  and  what  was  more  aggrayating, 
the  change  was  all  brought  about  by  the  salutary  air  of  Qoost- 
green,  and  the  poverty  which  carried  them  there. 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  they  have  met,  with  your  sanction  ?" 
said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"No,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "they  were  a  week  together  at 
— Goosegreen." 

Thus  had  Mr.  Clarendon  defeated  his  own  ends,  and  the  sor- 
row and  humbled  pride  that  he  had  hoped  would  drive  Cora  to 
him  for  relief  and  succor,  had  worked  in  another^s  favor,  and 
the  darts  which  he  would  have  affixed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
'suffering,  recoiled  upon  himself. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Oh  I  rose  of  Haj  I 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  I 
O  Heavens !  Is  it  possible,  a  young  maid's  vitd 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  IlfeV 

SomnAu. 

THE  following  week  Rufus  Wilton  went  to  New  York,  to 
remain  a  few  days.  As  nsual  he  sought  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Linden.  The  affectionate  interest  which  she  had  ever  mani- 
fested in  his  happiness,  was  a  balm  which  he  had  loved  in 
earlier  years,  in  the  vexations  of  life  ;  and  now,  that  the  great- 
est joy  of  his  existence  was  secured,  he  craved  her  sympathy. 

His  father  had  cursed  him  in  bitter  language  for  his  choice, 
but  as  the  words  came  from  his  lips,  like  low,  rolling  thunder, 
he  feared  no  evil  from  the  accompanying  flash. 
-  He  found  his  friend  overjoyed  to  see  him  ;  and  as  she  came 
forward  to  greet  him,  he  scarcely  observed  that  she  had  been 
suffering  since  he  saw  her,  and  that  her  eyes  were  red  from 
weeping. 

As  he  entered  the  apartment  where  he  usually  found  her,  a 
form  glided  from  the  room  which  arrested  his  attention. 

Flora  Islington  had  looked  up  as  he  came  in,  and  thrown 
aside  her  book,  while  with  a  timid,  half-startled  expression  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  the  next  moment  passed  oat  of 
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sight,  but  not  until  Wilton  had  observed  her  gracefal  form,  and 
the  loveliness  of  a  countenance  that  reminded  him  more  of  a 
picture  than  of  anything  human.  For  a  few  moments  he  could 
not  sp3ak,  so  captivated  was  he  in  the  glance  which  he  had  of 
Flora.  He  thought  that  he  had  seen  her  before,  and  soon 
remembered  that  on  the  night  of  his  visit  with  Cora  to  see 
Mrs.  Linden,  that  she  had  lain, fainting  before  them  as  they 
left  for  home. 

"  Pray,  who  is  that  beautiful  girl  ?"  said  Wilton  to  his  friend, 
after  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

*'  She  is  my  adopted  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Linden.  "  She  is 
a  strange  girl,  and  avoids  society.  There  are  few  more  calcu- 
lated to  adorn  it,  but  she  is  morbidly  sensitive,  and  shuns  every 
one  but  me." 

"  She  seems  happy — her  expression  is  lovely." 

''  Yes,  at  times  she  appears  angelic.  She  reads  too  much  for 
her  mental  health,  and  is  so  absorbed  with  the  ideal,  that  I 
fear  that  she  will  never  rationally  enjoy  the  realities  of  life.  She 
inclines  to  be  a  transcendentalist,  likes  German  literature,  and  is 
often  wild,  seemingly,  with  her  vagaries  and  dreams — but  I 
trust  that  her  mind  will  yet  become  balanced,  and  that  she  will 
act  more  and  dream  less. 

"  Has  she  any  aim  in  life?  this  constitutes  everything  to  the 
ambitious.     Has  she  any  one  to  live  for  but  herself?" 

"  She  ought  to  have,  to  be  happy;  I  have  aspired  to  this  in 
my  education  of  her,  to  lead  her  to  forget  herself,  and  to  live 
for  others." 

"  Self-love  is  so  engrafted  in  human  nature,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  root  it  from  its  base,  and  its  gratification,  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  entirely  neglected.  But  one  with  her  physiognomy  was 
never  selfish — she  is  full  of  fervent  feeling,  and  capable  of  power- 
ful emotion.  I  can  read  that  in  her  eye.  Why  does  she  so  shun 
society  ?" 

*'That  is  her  own  secret,  dear  Rofus.  I  wish  you  could 
draw  her  from  seclusioo,  and  make  her  more  cheerful.  Perhaps 
a  stranger  could  bring  her  mind  to  its  natural  tone." 

"  Was  she  ever  gay  ?" 

"  The  morning  lark  was  not  gayer  than  poor  Flora." 

"  I  will  try  to  cheer  her  if  she  is  sad — but  she  fled  like  a 
frightened  bird  ;  cannot  you  lure  her  back  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  you  seem  to  be  reading." 

Kufos  Wilton  resorted  to  a  book,  when  Mrs.  Linden  called 
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Flora  from  the  next  room,  and  asked  hor  some  questions  rela- 
tive to  her  work.  Flora  saw  from  the  door  that  Mrs.  Linden 
was  alone,  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  As  she  did  so,  she 
inquired  with  the  guilessness  of  a  child  who  he  was,  and  added, 
"  his  eyes  are  like  yours.     I  would  like  him  for  that." 

"  He  would  like  you,  if  he  knew  you.  Don't  run  away  when 
he  comes  again ;  he  won't  speak  to  you  if  you  don't  wish  him  to." 

"  Oh  1 1  don't  see  any  one  now,"  said  Flora  plaintively.  "  T 
go  by  myself,  and  strange,  beautiful  beings  come  and  sit 
beside  me.  Yesterday  a  little  child  with  dark  eyes  and  golden 
curls,  came 'and  nestled  in  my  arms.  Some  day  it  will  prove 
true.  Then  I  shall  dream  of  the  old  library  and  Sappho,  and 
of  him,  I  cannot  help  it — ^is  it  wrong  ? — if  so,  why  does  God 
put  him  so  much  in  my  heart  ?" 

"But,  Flora,  I  wish  you  to  know  my  friend.  He  will 
be  very  kind  to  you." 

"  Is  he  like  you  ?"  said  Flora,  starting. 

"  Come,  Rufus,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  quietly,  *'  let  me  intro- 
duce you." 

Bufus  Wilton  threw  down  his  book,  and  as  he  approached 
Flora,  she  bowed  and  smiled  faintly,  but  the  habit  of  fleeing 
was  so  habitual  to  her,  that  she  rose  instantly  to  go, 

Wilton  made  an  effort  to  draw  her  attention  to  his  book, 
and  before  he  had  read  her  one  paragraph  she  quietly  listened. 
Mrs.  Linden  seemed  delighted  at  the  sudden  fancy  of  Flora 
to  her  young  friend,  and  asked  her  to  sing  to  him.  She 
instantly  complied,  and  in  a  bird  song  swelled  her  voice  to  its 
full  extent  and  sweetness.  Wilton  was  charmed  with  her 
singular  grace  and  beauty,  and  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  her  seem  so  peculiarly  constituted. 

That  she  had  been  educated,  and  had  the  exercise  of  her 
mind  and  tastes  was  apparent,  still  there  was  an  unsettled 
wandering  in  her  eye  thai  disturbed  him  when  he  looked  at 
her.  She  became,  while  he  sat  by  her,  confidmg,  and  even  laid 
her  soft  hand  on  his,  while  she  said — 

"  Your  hair  is  like  hers,  too.     Did  you  ever  have  a  sister  ?" 

"  No,  Flora,  never.    Will  you  be  one  to  me  ?" 

For  an  instant  she  looked  earnestly  upon  Wilton.  Then, 
while  her  eyes  expanded,  she  said  almost  inaudibly  : 

"  He  said  so  to  me.  Yes,  my  guardian  bade  me  come  and 
be  his  sister.  I  cannot  be  a  sister  to  any  one  but  him.  Has 
he  another  sister  ?" 
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Wilton  was  now  satisfied  that  Flora  was  affected  bj  some 
znoDomania  that  unsettled  her  braio,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  strange,  peculiar  wildness,  and  sudden  exclamations  upon 
irrelevant  topics. 

"  Who  is  your  guardian,  Flora  ?"  said  Wilton. 

'*  Don't  speak  of  him,"  whispered  Mrs.  Linden. 

**  Oh,  he  is  coming  for  me,  but  I  cannot  go  to  him.  Why 
not  ? — ^he  loves  Flora.     Who  else  should  love  her  ?-' 

Both  the  little  white  hands  were  now  placed  on  Wilton's 
arm,  while  the  young  girl  talked  incoherently,  as  Mrs.  Linden 
had  never  heard  her  before.  The  latter  became  suddenly 
alarmed,  and  growing  almost  frantic,  screamed,  *'  Oh,  my  God  1 
she  has  lost  her  reason.  I 

Flora  did  not  seem  to  regard  her  friend,  but  while  her  eyes 
suddenly  roved  from  object  to  object,  she  muttered  low  words 
conveying  no  meaning. 

"  Oh,  may  God  forgive  me,  if  this  is  added  to  my  sins.  I 
have  caused  this  wreck.  Yes,  /  have  crazed  thee,  my  poor 
Flora  ;  but  I  acted  in  kindness ;  it  was  to  save  thee  from  himP 

"From  whom?  Oh,  tell  me  Mrs.  Linden,"  exclaimed 
Wilton. 

*'  No,  no  I  my  poor  Flora  I"  Mrs.  Linden,  for  the  first  time 
was  roused  to  a  sense  of  Flora's  wandering  intellect.  She  had 
been  insensible,  hitherto,  to  her  strange  mood,  and  now  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  she  was  seriously  deranged. 

She  called  her  to  come  near  to  her.  Flora  obeyed,  and  laid 
her  head  on  her  lap,  and  sung  low  snatches  of  songs.  Then, 
while  she  clasped  both  her  hands  upon  her  forehead,  she 
screamed,  "  I  see  him  I  I  see  him  I  hide  me  I  hide  me  I" 

"  Who  is  coming,  my  poor  darling  ?"  Flora  made  no  reply, 
but  continued  to  rave  and  mutter  low  unintelligible  words. 
Mrs.  Linden  sobbed  in  anguish,  while  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
done  it — /  have  done  it ;  but  for  me,  she  might  have  been 
bright,  happy,  and  beautiful." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Flora,  "  you  killed  me — poor  Flora  I 
Toll  him  to  come  and  cure  her — she  is  sick,  and  they  have 
carried  her  away.     Poor  Flora,  let  her  go  home/* 

"  Why  do  you  reproach  yourself,  my  dear  friend.  You  have 
done  well,  I  am  confident,  whatever  the  case  may  be,"  said 
Wilton. 

"  Oh,  shall  I  send  for  him  now  ?  Can  he  cure  her  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Linden,  anxiously. 
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"Who?" 

"  Her  old  guardian,  Mr.  Clarendon." 

"  Is  this  poor  girl  the  ward  that  he  adopted  ?" 

**  She  is,  and  I  stole  her  from  him,  and  I  have  deprived  her 
of  reason.  Oh,  Ood,  forgive  me  if  I  erred  in  this  I  Is  it  not 
enough,  all  that  I  have  in  store  for  thee,  poor  Kafns  I" 

"  Are  you,  too,  deranged  ?"  said  Wilton.  "  My  friend,  be 
calm.     Let  as  lay  Flora  down,  she  is  now  sleeping." 

The  poor  girl  seemed  in  a  dreamy  slamber.  Mrs.  Linden 
applied  restoratives  to  her  head,  and  by  cooling  applications, 
trusted  to  soothe  her  brain.  Her  sleep  became  heavy  and 
deep,  and  Wilton  was  encouraged  that  when  she  should  awake, 
her  delirium  would  have  passed  off.  But  not  so  Mrs.  Linden  ; 
her  groans  were  heart*rending  to  hear,  and  mingled  with 
reproaches  for  the  misery  she  bad  brought  upon  Flora.  She 
uttered  such  mysterious  lamentations  for  the  sufferings  that 
she  was  doomed  to  bring  on  another  stUl  dearer,  that,  with 
imploring  earnestness,  Wilton  begged  her  to  confide  in  him  all 
her  trouble,  and  to  allow  him  to  assist  her. 

''  Confide  in  you  1"  said  she,  turning  pale.  You,  for  whom, 
for  four-and-twenty  years  I  have  borne  the  anguish  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Yes,  but  for  you  I  should  have  rested  in  my 
grave,  while  my  secret  had  been  long  ere  this  revealed.  Ah, 
poor  Flora  I  sad  has  been  thy  lot.  But  what  ia  the  loss  of 
reason,  to  the  brand  of  guilt,  and  the  burden  of  a  heavy 
conscience." 

"  You  make  me  very,  very  sad,  my  friend,"  said  Rufus  Wil- 
ton, while  he  looked  upon  the  workings  of  the  noble  features 
of  the  woman  who  spoke,  such  as  he  had  never  before  witnessed 
in  her.  "  If  you  have  stolen  the  ward  from  a  guardian's  care, 
some  good  motive  has  prompted  you  to  the  act,  and  to  God 
you  may  leave  the  consequences.  As  to  the  rest,  I  am  still  in 
darkness.  I  will  not  leave  you  until  Flora  has  awakened.  I 
came  to  tell  you  of  my  happiness,  and  instead,  I  have  been  sad- 
dened by  hearing  of  your  misery." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  wringing  her  hands  ; 
**  and  have  I  wept  and  struggled  with  my  heart  for  naught  ? 
Is  it  of  no  avail,  that  I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  reveal  my 
tale,  and  that  with  humiliation,  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  a  peni- 
tent spirit,  I  have  resolved  to  do  it,  and  that  your  happiness 
is  enough  to  palsy,  even  now,  my  tongue  ?" 

**  Oh  I  my  dear  Mrs.  Linden,  I  know  not  how  sorrowful 
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your  tale  may  be,  but  whatever  burden  you  may  bear,  I  will 
gladly  share  it  with  you,  and  relieve  you  if  I  can.  But  you 
must  hear  from  my  own  lips  first,  of  all  the  bliss  in  store  for 
me.  My  heart  beats  with  thrilling  emotion  while  1  speak,  for 
Cora  Livingston  is  mine.  By  her  father's  consent,  she  has 
plighted  to  me  her  hand,  and  greater  joy  on  earth  I  cannot  ask 
of  heaven." 

''  And  has  Edward  Livingston,  with  all  his  pride,  given  to 
you,  Rufus,  his  daughter  ?" 

"  What  has  pride  to  do  with  this  precious  gift,  my  friend  ? 
Except  in  years,  am  I  not  his  equal  ?  and,  more  than  this,  can 
I  not,  by  this  alliance,  restore  to  his  child,  at  my  father's 
death,  her  grandfather's  estate  ?  Would  that  it  had,  by  his 
will,  become  her  inheritance,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  now  holds  it." 

"  Would  that  it  had  I  then  I  had  been  less  guilty ,**  said 
Mrs.  Linden. 

"  Are  you,  too,  bereft  of  reason  ?  Where  are  your  words 
of  congratulation  ?  Why  do  you  not  say,  as  I  expected, '  God 
bless  you  both,  dear  Rufus  V  Yon  talk  to  me  of  guUt,  instead 
— of  sorrow  at  my  happiness." 

*'  And  do  you  love  her  fondly,  Rufus — so  that"* it  would  be 
hard  to  give  her  up  ?" 

*'  Love  her,  my  friend  ?  You  may  ask  me  first,  to  part  with 
life.  And  why  should  I  do  it  ?  Is  she  not  wiine,  by  the  love 
of  her  pure  heart,  by  the  betrothal  of  her  hand,  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  father  who  idolizes  her  ?" 

"  And  you  could  never  disgrace  her  name — cause  her  to 
blush  for  the  name  of  Wilton  ?" 

*'  Your  language  is  mysterious.  I  enter  upon  the  world 
with  a  fair  fame — life  is  before  me,  for  I  am  young  in  years, 
and  if  aught  could  preserve  my  name  unsullied,  love  for  her 
could  do  it.  I  know  no  reason  why  I  am  to  be  basely  feared 
of  doing  future  wrong.  Cora  is  poor,  and  I  thank  God  for 
that.  If  she  were  rich,  I  might  shrink  from  asking  her  to 
wed  me." 

"  And  how  have  you  subsisted  for  years — since  your  birth, 
dear  Rufus  ?" 

*'  On  my  father's  honest  means,  until  recently,  when  he  gave 
me  a  portion  of  his  estate." 

"  What  induced  him  to  do  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Linden. 

''  I  know  not — it  was  strange  in  him.    I  had  often  urged 
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him  to  make  me  independent,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  able  so 
to  do,  but  he  one  day  received  a  letter,  that  he  tore  in  frag- 
ments before  my  face.  In  that  hour,  he  conveyed  to  me  the 
property,  which  has  since  made  me  free  from  demands  upon 
him." 

Mrs.  Linden's  face  grew  ashy  white,  while  Rufus  Wilton 
spoke,  then,  struggling  to  be  calm,  she  said  : 

"  And  you  are  happy  ?  tell  roe  that  again — ^ring  it  in  my 
ears,  until  I  hear  it  drowning  all  other  sounds — ^benumbing  all 
other  senses,  but  the  one  that  tells  me  of  your  bliss.  Rufus, 
let  me  not  have  suffered  in  vain  ;  let  me  not  have  carried  for 
four-and-twenty  years  this  heavy  burden,  and  all  for  naught. 
If  you  are  happy,  go,  Rufus,  and  let  me  suffer  on." 

"  Why  do  you  bo  insanely  talk  ?  Why  must  my  happiness 
be  bought  at  the  expense  of  your  suffering?"  said  Wilton. 

Mrs.  Linden  seemed  regardless  of  the  question  addressed 
her,  and  continued,  "  But  I  did  not  mean  to  kill  poor  Flora. 
Must  all  for  whom  I  live,  feel  the  deadly  blight  of  guili  ?  I 
would  have  had  her  innocent — ^for  this,  I  saved  her,  and  thus 
she  has  lost  her  reason — bright,  beautiful,  gifted  Flora  I 
Why,  why  did  not  thy  lover  wed  thee,  and  save  me  this  deadly 
blow  ?  Is  it  a  punishment  for  my  sins  to'  others  ?  Accursed 
has  been  my  fate,  and  doubly  thine  whose  treachery  and  guilt 
has  made  me  privy  to  thy  secret." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Linden  sunk  exhausted  by  the 
couch  of  the  pale  Flora,  whose  slumber  continued  peaceful, 
while  Wilton  listened  in  amazement  and  grief,  to  the  ravings 
of  his  weepmg  friend. 

In  vain  he  begged  her  to  explain  to  him  the  sorrow  that 
seemed  to  crush  her  to  the  earth.  What  had  her  life  of  suf- 
fering to  do  with  his  happiness  ?  he  asked.  Her  incoherent 
talk  seemed  to  him  wilder  than  the  softer  wanderings  of  Flora, 
and  yet  intelligence  too  clearly  beamed  in  her  eye,  and  spoke  in 
each  pale  feature,  to  doubt  the  absence  of  her  reason. 

Throngh  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  Mrs.  Linden  and 
Rufus  Wilton  sat  by  the  side  of  Flora,  who  continued  calm 
and  peaceful,  and  awoke  at  dawn,  rational  and  pleasant.  Her 
delirium  had  been  brief,  but  Wilton  feared  that  at  night  it 
might  return,  and  advised  immediate  medical  assistance.  Mrs. 
Linden's  wretchedness  seemed  somewhat  relieved  with  Flora's 
return  of  reason,  and  as  she  was  about  to  part  with  Wilton, 
she  told  him  to  try  to  forget  her  \^ild  words,  that  her  life  was 
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one  tale  of  sorrow,  and  if  she  coald  only  see  and  know  him 
happj,  that  her  work  on  earth  was  done.  But  Wilton  agam 
rctarned,  he  could  not  leave  her  thus,  and  said  t 

"  But  is  this  justice,  my  dear  friend  ?  Is  it  right  that  you 
should  suffer  for  others,  without  sympathy,  without  consola- 
tion ?    This  you  say  you  do — I  know  not  how." 

*'  Do  ym  talk  to  me  of  justice,  Rufus  7  Shall  I  be  just  at 
last  ?  Will  it  avail  me  7  Will  it  take  away  my  load  ?  Could 
yov,  bear  it,  Rufus  7  poverty — ruin — shame. !  Would  you  ally 
yourself  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  Livingston,  and  still  be 
happy  ?  Or  shall  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  life,  that  will 
bring  upon  you  poverty,  and  the  shame  of  a  father^s  guill  ? 

"  Will  you,  my  best  friend,  asperse  my  father's  character  ? 
On  the  name  of  Wilton  bring  disgrace  7"  said  the  young  man, 
with  indignation,  breathing  in  every  feature.  "What  proof 
have  you  on  which  to  found  so  vile  a  slander  7  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  law  has  substantiated  his  right  to  possessions 
held  for  five-and-twenty  years  7  Shall  friend  as  well  as  foe, 
lacerate  a  child's  pride,  and  filial  feelings,  with  insinuations 
worse  than  statements,  which  can  be  refuted  7" 

"  Have  you  cause,"  said  Mrs.  Linden,  with  a  whitened  lip, 
**  to  love  your  father,  to  revere  him  as  a  parent  7" 

"  What  my  father  has  been  to  me  is  irrelevant  to  this  mat- 
ter ;  he  is  my  parent,  his  name  is  my  own,  and  his  honor  is  as 
dear  to  me,  as  his  disgrace  would  be  fatal  to  my  peace." 

Mrs.  Linden  covered  her  eyes  and  wept.  "Forgive  me, 
dear  Rufus,  for  wounding  you,"  she  said;  "your  welfare  is 
inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  now  how  or  why. 
It  is  enough  that  your  mother's  friends  are  yours.  Oo  and  be 
happy  in  the  love  of  your  dear  Cora ;  God  forbid  that  I  should 
part  you." 

"  Part  me  from  Cora  1  What  object,  or  what  power  could 
you  have  to  do  this  7  You  are  indeed  an  enigma  to  me,  and 
though  I  could  not  love  my  mother,  were  she  living,  with  an 
affection  more  holy  and  sincere,  still  I  cannot  allow  unfounded 
rumors  to  undermine  my  faith  in  my  father's  honesty." 

"  Let  the  matter  then  so  rest ;  may  you  be  happy ^  and 
though  wrong  may  be  done  you,  wrong  done  for  you,  in  your 
own  consciousness  of  right,  be  blest." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Linden,  I  wish  not  to  be  blinded  on  any 
point.  It  would  afford  me  happiness  to  explain  any  erroneous 
opinions  that  yon  may  form,  and  if  any  mysteries,  relating  to 
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mj  past  history,  are  in  your  knowledge,  anything  relating  to 
my  mother's  destiny,  I  can  only  say,  be  frank  with  me,  if  yoa 
are  my  friend.  He,  or  she,  who  would  keep  me  in  the  dark- 
ness as  to  any  matter  of  deep  interest,  manifests  no  friendship 
for  me." 

"  Oh,  Bufus,  must  I  lay  bare  to  you  a  dark,  a  sad  tale, 
which  might  afflict  you  for  life  I  Is  it  not  better  that  you 
remain  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  if  unknown,  jou  cannot 
mourn.  Or  would  you  prefer  to  have  exposed  to  you,  the  his- 
tory of  a  life  that  will  make  you  recoil,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
from  your  present  position — which  will  cause  you  to  hate  your 
parentage,  your  name,  and  to  abandon  the  soil  on  which  you 
tread  ;  still  more,  dear  Kufus,  which  will  cast  a  stain  upon  her 
who  gave  you  birth  ?" 

Kufns  Wilton  staggered  against  the  wall.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale.  Por  some  moments  he  could  not  speak.  His 
eyes  closed,  and  his  white  lips  were  compressed  together — but 
it  was  not  long  ere  the  struggle  passed. 

Coming  towards  his  friend  with  a  firm  step,  and  unflinching 
courage,  he  said,  "  Tell  me  the  worst  that  you  have  to  relate  ; 
let  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  I  would  know  the  truth,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  in  the  relation." 

**  Dear  Rufus,  it  has  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  to  reveal  to  you 
what  will  cause  you  anguish  to  learn.  Mistaken  kindness  has 
kept  a  painful  secret  from  you,  that  you  might  enjoy  a  father's 
ill-gotten  wealth." 

"  But  my  mother  I  what  do  you  know  of  her  ?" 

"  Ask  your  father,  Eufas.  Fear  him  not.  You  have  a  right 
to  know  her  history.  Ask  him  if  he  heard  no  rustling  in  the 
twilight  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Ask  him  if  he  turns, 
looks,  and  ponders  yet.  Ask  him  if  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
he  still  listens  for  that  step  that  turned  his  visage  pale,  and  if 
that  faint  shadow,  like  Banqno's  ghost,  sits  still  beside  him, 
when  he  counts  his  gold." 

"  My  dear  friend,  what  grim  terrors  would  you  awaken,  to 
shake  my  faith  in  my  parentis  honor  ?  Let  me  still  believe  that 
some  insane  delusion  separated  my  mother  from  her  infant  boy. 
Let  me  trust  that  bitter  sorrow  for  her  loss  keeps  him  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  that  fear  of  inflicting  pain,  deters  him  from  im- 
parting to  me  her  history." 

"  Oh,  Rufus,  why  were  you  born  to  suffer  with  those  who 
more  deserve  it  ?    But  perhaps  it  were  better  now  than  later." 
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''  It  is  too  late  now  to  offer  me  an  alternative.  Your  words 
will  ever  hannt  mj  brain.  I  will  come  again  and  hear  all  that 
yoar  knowledge  enables  yon  to  truthfully  reveal ;  but  mark 
me — it  must  be  the  naked  truth — and  may  Ood  enable  me  to 
hear  it,  and  to  bear  it,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Mrs.  Linden  and  Rufus  Wilton  parted,  after  a  conversation 
of  painful  interest.  Wilton  returned  to  his  lodgings  with  sad 
forebodings,  which  thoughts  of  Cora  could  scarcely  dissipate 
from  his  mind.  Mrs.  Linden  was  to-night  to  him  a  strange, 
mysterious  woman  ;  yet  she  seemed  magically  woven  with  his 
destiny,  and  from  her  lips  be  longed  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
parent's  early  life.  He  little  dreamed  of  its  effect  upon  his  own 
and  Cora's  fate." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Go,  speak  not  to  me ;  eyen  now  begone. 

Sbaxspxi&s. 

SINCE  Rufus  Wilton's  last  interview  with  Mrs.  Linden,  his 
mind  had  been  much  harrowed,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  her  conversation,  and  more  than  ever  perplexed  with  the 
rumors  respecting  his  mother's  history.  Every  year  that 
passed  over  his  head,  increased  his  displeasure  with  his  father, 
for  keeping  him  in  ignorance  regarding  her  life,  and  flight 
from  her  home.  He  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  an  open 
relation,  or  to  abandon  him  as  unworthy  of  his  respect.  The 
dinner  hour  was  over  at  **  The  Park,"  Uncle  Peter  had  left  the 
house  for  a  visit  at  Captain  Sapp's,  and  the  father  and  son  sat 
together,  each  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts.  The  habi- 
tual reserve  and  taciturnity  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  elder,  rendered 
him  difficult  of  access  at  any  time,  and  to  break  through  the 
ice  of  his  impenetrability,  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  been 
silent  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years,  required  some 
courage  on  the  part  of  his  son.  Bred  with  a  feeling  of  awe  for 
his  stern  parent,  he  had  never,  from  childhood,  enjoyed  an  hour 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  Still  his  purse  had  been  ever 
amply  supplied  ;  he  was  denied  no  privilege,  no  luxury,  which 
he  craved ;  and  he  had  liberally  received  at  college  and 
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abroad,  snch  sams  as  farnisbed  bim  every  advantage  for  plea- 
sure aud  improvement.  He  bad  sometimes  tbooght  the 
promptness  with  which  his  drafts  were  answered,  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  cold  severity  of  bis  father's  manner,  and  his 
accased  parsimony  with  others,  but  while  he  received  the 
required  amounts,  he  questioned  not  the  willingness  of  the 
bestowal.  But  the  agitation  of  manner  which  his  father 
evinced,  upon  one  occasion,  after  the  perusal  of  a  letter,  which 
be  then  burned,  and  his  securing  to  him  a  large  estate,  upon 
attaining  his  majority,  harassed  and  puzzled  the  son,  who 
would  have  so  fervently  welcomed  one  gracious  word,  with  the 
liberal  gift.  His  father's  conduct  and  bearing  had  ever  been 
mysterious  to  him,  but,  biased  by  Mrs.  Linden,  he  was  im- 
pelled from  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong,  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  great  enigma  of  his  life.  Rufus  Wilton's 
spirit  and  determination  breathed  in  each  lineament,  as  he 
resolved  to  probe  the  matter  to  its  depth. 

He  held  a  newspaper,  but  its  contents  were  a  blank  page. 
His  thoughts  were  in  the  past.  He  nerved  himself  to  the 
effort,  and  addressing  his  father,  who  was  writing  at  a  table 
near  him,  he  said  :  **  I  have  long  wished  to  confer  with  you  on 
a  subject,  sir,  which  has  been  one  of  years'  contemplation." 

"What  do  you  want?"  interposed  his  father,  sternly — 
"  more  money,  young  man  ?" 

"  Not  a  cent,  sir,  I  only  wish  that  you  were  as  liberal  with 
your  confidence,  as  with  your  purse." 

"  What  confidence  do  you  want,  boy  ?  I  made  no  bargain 
for  that,"  he  muttered.  "  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  let  me  know 
your  requirements." 

"  What  you  can  furnish  me  very  easily,"  said  Rufus.  "  I  wish 
to  know  my  mother's  history." 

Mr.  Wilton  started  from  his  chair,  as  if  he  had  been  stung, 
but  listened,  while  his  eyes  stared  upon  the  wall. 

"And  further,"  continued  the  son,  "I  wish  to  know  the 
history  of  my  infancy,  and  my  early  childhood,  where,  and 
under  whose  care  I  was  nurtured  ?" 

"  You  are  like  the  rest  of  Adam's  race,  born  of  woman,  and 
full  of  trouble,"  replied  the  father,  sneeriugly. 

"  Is  this  all  the  answer  you  have  for  me,  sir  ?" 

"Go  to  those  who  know,"  replied  his  father,  huskily. 
"Why  do  you  inquire  ?— you  no  more  need  a  mother  than  I  a 
wife." 
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"I  trust,  sir,"  said  Rufus,  "  that  you  see  that  my  ioquiries 
are  not  uunataral,  or  impertineot.  Why  should  I  hear  con- 
flicting rumors-:-intelligence  from  every  source,  but  the  one 
that  can  afford  me  satisfaction  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  can  do  no  more  ;  but  I  can,  at  least  be  sQent," 
replied  the  elder  Wilton. 

"  This  is  worse  than  unkind  in  you  ;  it  is  even  cruel,  to  deny 
me  my  request." 

"  Boy,"  thundered  the  father,  hoarsely,  "  shall  I  reveal  a 
history  that  you  would  wish  untold  ?" 

"Let  me  know  upon  whom  that  history  reflects  dishonor," 
said  Rufns,  coldly.  "  I  wish  to  hear,  why  my  mother  in  her 
early  wedded  life,  so  soon  became  an  alien  from  her  home — for 
surely  if  she  could  forsake  her  husband  and  child,  it  was  not 
without  cause,  deep  and  painful." 

The  face  of  Roger  Wilton  betrayed  the  workings  of  a  mind 
deeply  agitated.  The  unexpected  queries  of  his  son,  exaspe- 
rated and  alarmed  him.  He  had  believed  that  the  silence  of 
years  had  for  ever  sealed  a  tale  of  shame  and  sorrow  ;  that 
his  beautiful  young  wife  only  lived  in  his  memory,  and  that 
of  one  other,  who  might  better  know  her  history.  How  should 
he  now  deceive  her  child  ?  was  the  query  of  his  mind. 

"  Would  you  know  the  worst  ?"  said  he,  "  ask  Edward 
Livingston,  or  for  ever  keep  silent  regarding  one  whose  errors 
I  would  bury  in  forgetfulness.  Mark  me  further,"  continued 
the  dark-browed  father,  "  you  have  opened  a  subject  1  thought 
for  ever  silenced  ;  and  now,  if  you  again  revive  it — hear  me 

— or  by I  will  cast  you  off  as  I  would  shake  a  viper 

from  my  bosom.  I  wish  to  forget  that  you  was  ever  the  son 
of  Rosa  Neville.  If  you  wish  to  talk  0/  her,  go  to  him,  who 
perhaps,  still  has  her  in  his  " 

*'  Your  insinuations  are  false  I  and  I  will  prove  them  sueh. 
What  proofs  have  you,  on  which  to  found  them  ?" 

"  Why  need  you  any,  boy  ?  If  I  had  the  proofs,  I  would 
not  furnish  them.  Did  I  give  rise  to  this  conversation  ?  Have 
I  proclaimed  her  false?  No.  Go  ask  Edward  Livingston 
why  you  cannot  wed  his  daughter ;  ask  him,  not  me,  where 
she  is,  and  where  she  went  from  the  cradle  of  her  boy.  No,  ask 
not  her  deserted  husband." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  son,  touched  with  the  tone  in  which 
his  father  spoke,  ''your  words  have  deeply  pained  me^-and 
much  more  your  lack  of  candor.    You  speak  of  Colonel 
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Livingston ;  is  there  no  deeper  caase  of  enmity  than  joar 
words  reveal  ?    No  secret  that  even  shadows  image  forth  ?" 

**  Shadows  !^^  said  Roger  Wilton,  in  a  sepulchral  tone, 
while  he  staggered  against  the  table,  ''  what  do  joa  know  of 
shadows  f 

"  Gladly  would  I  believe  suspicion  all  a  shadow.  Thus  far 
I  have  deemed  your  claim  to  your  estate  as  just  as  it  is  strong. 
Confirm  me,  I  beg  of  yon,  in  this  belief.  Swear,  oh,  swear, 
that  you  hold  it  by  no  fraud." 

"  Begone,  son  of  a  hated  mother,  begone  from  my  presence, 
until  on  your  knees  you  crave  pardon  for  your  vile  suspicion. 
Is  this  my  reward  for  all  the  sums  expended  on  you  since 
your  birth  ?    What  could  sAehave  asked  for  more." 

"  Then  she  loved  me,  and  wished  my  welfare.  Oh,  tell  me 
this,"  said  the  son,  eagerly. 

**  For  what  else  did  she  care,  but  for  " 

"  Cease  I  forbear  to  slander  my  pure,  my  angel  mother." 

*'  Then  hold — depart — ere  I  wreak  my  vengeance  on  you." 
The  father  and  son  were  equally  excited,  both  erect,  and  not 
unlike  in  appearance  ;  the  deep  furrows  on  the  brow  of  the 
former,  marking  the  most  striking  difference.  In  the  twilight 
the  disparity  in  their  years  was  less  perceptible.  They  had 
come  to  a  fearful  crisis,  and  a  scene  arose  in  the  enraged 
husband's  mind,  that  long  years  had  never  buried.  Dark  on 
his  imagination  came  the  events  of  one  dreadful  night.  Like 
an  incubus  it  had  sat  upon  his  breast  for  five-aod-twenty  years, 
and  its  weight  grew  only  heavier,  while  the  hand  of  time 
bore  him  down,  doion,  as  guilt  can  only  crush  its  victim. 

In*the  day-time,  in  the  night-time,  in  the  sunlight,  and 
in  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  twilight  hour,  he  ever  heard  a 
rustling,  ever  saw  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  It  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  foretelling  his  doom.  And  often,  as  he  closed  the  shut- 
ters of  his  lordly  mansion,  as  he  laid  down  to  sleep  on  his 
lonely  pillow,  a  beautiful  but  senseless  being  lay  beside  him, 
white  and  cold,  there  dragged  by  the  hand  that  struck  her  ! 

Under  a  heavy  cloud,  the  father  and  son  parted,  while  the 
latter  resolved  soon  to  again  seek  Mrs.  Linden,  and  to  hear 
her  tale  of  secresy. 
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CHAPTER    XX«. 

Melancholy 
8itfl  on  me  A8  a  cloud  along  the  aky. 
And  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through. 

Btsov. 

THE  night  was  clear  and  beaatifal.  The  lambent  light  of  the 
stars  fell  upon  the  earth,  throwing  a  soft  gleam  over  Cora's 
fair  cheek,  as  she  sat  with  Wilton  npon  the  balcony  that  opened 
from  the  parlor  of  her  house,  while  she  said, 

"  We  have  had  a  lovely  walk,  Rufus,  and  my  heart  was  never 
so  entirely  at  rest.  Don't  you  think  that  we  are  often  happiest 
when  silent  ?" 

"Yes,  Cora,"  said  Rufus;  "complete  joy  is  serene,  calm  in  its 
fullness.  When  yon  are  with  me,  as  now,  watching  the  quiet 
stars,  you  seem  to  me  a  part  of  heaven,  and  as  I  look  on  both, 
it  does  not  seem  wrong  to  mingle  my  hopes  of  a  glorious  future 
with  thee.  And  ah  I  I  sometimes  fear  that,  happy  as  we  are,  we 
shall  be  separated  on  earth." 

"  Once,  you  were  always  hopeful,  Rufus.  Something  has 
occurred  since  you  went  last  to  New  York."  Cora  raised  her 
blue  eyes  inquiringly  to  the  darker  ones  that  seemed  fixed  in  an 
earnest  gaze  on  her  face,  and  tried  to  read  in  them  all  that 
saddened  and  depressed  her  lover.  "  Are  you  ever  sorry,"  said 
she,  "  that  all  is  at  peace  between  us  ?  Do  you  ever  wish  that 
we  had  never  met  ?" 

"  Oh  I  Cora,  that  would  be  a  sad  hour,  indeed.  Should  it  ever 
come,  may  we  be  able  to  bear  it,  darling."       ^ 

"  You  aflFect  me,  sadly,  Rufus,"  said  Cora;  "there  is  nothing 
now  to  cload  our  happiness,  and  these  days  and  long  evenings, 
when  you  are  with  me,  are  too  blissful  perhaps,  to  last;  but  if 
we  live,  God  will  permit  us  to  enjoy  many  tranquil  ones,  if  not 
as  sweet  as  those  he  gives  us  in  our  youth,  at  least  we  shall 
enjoy  or  suffer  our  lot  together." 
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"  And  you  can  never  doubt  me,  never  spurn  me,  Cora,  even 
though  I  seemed  not  worthy  of  you  ?" 

*'  My  noble  RufasI"  said  Cora,  while  she  laid  her  hand  con- 
fidingly in  his,  ''  God  can  only  now  separate  us.  Spurn  you  I 
How  you  grieve  me  I  I  wish  that  I  could  cliase  away  yoar 
fears.  I  shall  think  that  you  are  growing  weary  of  me,"  she 
continued,  playfully. 

Rufus  replied  by  holding  close  the  little  hand  in  his,  and  said, 
"  It  is  true  that  I  am  sad  to-night,  but  my  sadness  has  no  touch 
of  romance.  There  is  an  influence  that  depresses  me  more  pow- 
erlTully  to-night,  than  nature." 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  said  Cora. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Cora.  Let  us  sit  here.  Let  it  be  the 
sweetest  period  of  ovtr  lives,  and  I  will  forget  there  is  a  com- 
ing future.  I  will  have  no  fears,  nor  dim  your  dear  eyes  more. 
Why  should  I,  Cora  f    God  has  ^ven  you  to  me." 

For  a  while  both  were  silent  as  the  voice  of  nature,  when 
Wilton  aroused  from  his  sad  reverie,  and  proposed  a  walk 
through  the  garden,  though  the  hour  was  late.  A  gentle 
breeze  came  over  the  dewy  lawn,  and  in  the  distance,  through 
the  trees,  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  glittered  in  the  starlight. 
There  was  something  in  the  inexpressible  clearness  and  softness 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  tranquilized  the  senses,  and  beguiled 
Wilton  of  his  sad  forebodings.  His  soul  seemed  to  grow  lighter 
in  the  open  air,  and  with  Cora  he  wandered,  long  and  happily. 
A  charmed  and  spell-bound  silence  enchained  their  hearts. 

Cora  longed  to  hear,  as  well  as  feel,  that  the  gloom  of  Wil- 
ton had  passed  away,  and  when  he  spoke  she  almost  held  her 
breath  to  listen,  as  he  again  cheerfully  conversed. 

Night  came  on,  and  as  the  moon  arose,  it  shed  its  rays  over 
the  beds  of  flowers,  and  through  the  trees  that  shadowed  them, 
leaving  the  T^alk  half  in  leafy  shade,  and  the  whole  tinged  with 
a  mysterious,  soft  haze. 

Cora  felt  the  influence  produced  by  the  solemnity  and  grandenr 
of  the  midnight  hour;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  had  she  yielded  to 
Wilton's  wish  to  linger  with  her,  unto  all  but  the  bat  and  the 
owl  had  slumbered.  An  ineffable  sense  of  the  souPs  sublimity, 
of  its  affinity  to  its  great  Creator,  overwhelmed  her,  as  she  stood 
alone  with  him  beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  night.  Something 
appealed  to  her  feelings,  and  dimly,  but  powerfully,  she  felt  the 
consciousness  that  though  but  an  atom  in  the  great  heart  of 
creation,  her  soul  had  its  origin  in  God. 
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Soddenlj  the  voice  of  Wilton  ceased,  for  he  seemed  again 
overpowered  by  the  charm  of  the  hoar.  The  eyes  of  Ck>ra 
were  often  fixed  in  thought,  on  the  broad  bine  heavens,  while 
both  seemed  relaciant  to  retorn. 

"  Do  you  never  wish,"  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  low  voice, 
''that  you  could  soar  from  earth,  glide  on  the  moonbeams 
into  the  broad,  starry  heavens,  on  the  wings  of  some  ethereal 
gossamer  thing,  that  was  not  of  this  world,  escape  from  the 
prison-bars  of  mortality,  where  the  spirit  would  be  free,  and 
seek,  in  divine  communion,  to  unravel  the  great  mystery  of  our 
creation  and  existence  ?" 

**My  dear  one,"  said  Wilton,  "at  this  hour,  we  have 
thoughts  that  seem  to  shun  the  glare  of  sunlight.  Oh  I  yes, 
and  is  it  strange  that  this  spark  of  divinity  lighted  in  every 
soul,  should  struggle  to  expand  itself,  and  in  a  pnrer  atmo- 
sphere of  being,  increase  in  eflTulgence  until  the  material  is  lost 
in  that  sublimer  essence,  that  seems  born  of  the  great  Eternal  ? 
But  for  love,  the  cement  that  binds  human  hearts,  and  which 
is  the  universal  principle  that  unites  us  with  the  source  of  our 
being,  life  would  be  vapid,  chained  as  we  are  to  a  finite  exis- 
tence. Yes,  dear  Cora,  it  is  a  natural  aspiration  on  the  soul's 
wing  to  seek  its  own  boundless  realm,  and  with  the  spirit's 
eye,  to  peer  into  skies  of  life  and  light,  the  home  of  the 
Immortal.  But  how  limited  is  our  vision  1  While  we  are 
lost  in  the  sense  of  the  beantiful,  while  we  taste  the  essence  of 
the  sublime,  while  we  seem  to  approach  the  infinite,  and  enter 
the  vestibule  of  that  inner  life,  whose  portal  gate  is  mystery, 
even  then  we  shrink  back,  clay-laden,  overpowered  with  the 
chains  of  mortality — ^making  our  dreams  but  a  part  of  the 
celestial — a  foretaste  of  the  life  that  is  to  come." 

As  Wilton  spoke  on,  warm  hopes  took  possession  of  him, 
and  in  that  moment  he  believed,  that  Cora  would  be  at  last 
united  to  him  for  life,  and,  he  hoped,  for  eternity.  Like  a 
golden  cloud  her  redundant  hair  fell  over  his  arm,  and  as  he 
parted  the  sott  waves  on  her  forehead,  he  vowed  that  she 
should  never  be  sacrificed — that,  if  in  honor  and  pride  he 
could  wed  her,  Cora  should  be  his,  but  that  he  would  die  a 
martyr  to  his  love,  before  she  should  dishonor  her  name,  by 
linking  it  to  disgrace,  or  share  with  him  a  life  of  sorrow  and 
bitterness.  But  Cora's  dreams  wore  the  hues  of  the  prism 
in  the  sunlight.  To-night  she  was  supremely  happy.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  the  hour,  and  that  they  must  «80on  part. 
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The  following  day  he  was  to  go  to  New  York,  and  Cora  asked 
him  if  he  should  see  Mrs.  Linden. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  did  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  that 
dark-eyed,  beautiful  girl  again,  who  lay  fainting  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  there  ?" 

"  No,  Rufus  ;  tell  me  all  about  her.     Who  is  she  ?" 

**  I  know  only  that  she  is  a  midnight  star,  but  I  fear  the 
light  of  her  mind  is  dimmed  for  ever." 

"  What  I  deranged  ?" 

"Yes,  Cora,  and  who  do  you  think  has  wrecked  her 
r&son  V 

"  I  know  not.    Pray  tell  me  ?" 

"Mr.  Clarendon." 

"  Oh  I  Rufus,  how — does  she  love  him  ? — and  he  shun 
her?" 

"  Yes,  Cora,  I  hear  that  she  has  loved  him  to  insanity,  and 
that  but  for  his  ambition  he  would  have  married  her." 

The  blood  suffused  Cora's  cheek,  and  while  she  clasped  her 
hands  gratefully,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  I  thank  God,  through  me 
she  has  never  suffered.  Poor  girl,  if  he  loves  her,  may  she 
not  yet  be  happy  ?" 

**  While  he  wooes  Cora  Livingston,  do  you  think  that  he 
could  think  of  a  poor  foreign  girl  ?" 

"  Is  she  without  education  or  talent  ?" 

"  No ;  she  is  gifted  and  possesses  the  charm  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  But  Mrs.  Linden  tells  me  that  she  has  lived  alone  for 
him,  and  that  she  is  not  fitted  for  his  sphere — and  what  is 
worse  for  her — he  is  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Oh  I  Rufus,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  told  me  this.  Mr. 
Clarendon  has  faults,  but  beneath  his  worldly  policy,  there  is 
heart  yet  left.    Does  he  know  of  her  derangement  ?" 

"  No — this  will  test  his  love  for  her." 

"  Would  you  marry  me  if  I  lost  my  reason,  Rufus  ?" 

"  Ah  I  Cora.  No  one  else  should  try  to  restore  it,  had  I 
my  will,  and  for  fear  Queen  Luna  should  exercise  her  power, 
we  will  now  go  in." 

Quietly  and  slowly  they  entered  the  moonlit  parlor,  and  for 
the  first  time,  Cora  was  afraid  that  her  father  would  hear  her 
entrance — but  all  was  still,  though  she  fancied  that  at  a  win- 
dow she  saw  the  black  eyes  of  Judy  in  her  nigh^gown.  But 
suddenly  they  disappeared,  and  the  parting  interview  was  not 
disturbed. 
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Cora  went  to  her  chamber  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  tears 
dried,  while  she  thought  that  in  three  days'  time  she  and  Bnfiis 
Wilton  would  meet  again. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


Ib  there  no  tyranny  bat  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  f 

Btbov. 


WE  must  now  carry  the  reader  back  into  Time's  dark  vista, 
for  the  period  of  a  qnarter  of  a  century,  and  retrace  a 
scene  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  some 
connected  with  our  pages.         , 

In  the  same  old  mansion  where  Edward  Livingston  first  saw 
the  light,  where  his  father  died,  and  where  Rufus  Wilton  was 
left  motherless  in  his  cradle,  sits  at  this  distant  period  a  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  His  arms  are  folded  across  his 
chest,  and  his  eyes  fixed  seemingly  on  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  window,  from  which  he  now  looks  forth.  He  seems  ia 
moody  thought.  His  dark  hair  curled  about  a  forehead  high 
and  intellectual  in  its  mould,  beneath  which  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  cunning,  sinister  expression.  His  mouth  better 
revealed  the  character  of  his  present  meditation,  which  was 
wreathed  with  a  sardonic  smile,  while  occasionally  his  lip  cqrled 
with  triumph,  mingled  with  contempt.  Decision  and  energy  was 
betrayed  in  his  features  and  bearing,  while  his  thoughts  ran 
thus:  ''Crafty  and  hypocritical  I  may  be  deemed,  but  what 
code  is  superior  to  the  law  that  is  founded  on  self-interest? 
Of  what  use  is  that  petty  ambition  that  makes  a  man  a 
slave  to  his  fellow  creatures  ?  What  satisfaction  equals  that 
of  duping  the  trusting  fool,  who  has  not  wit  enough  to 
see  the  hidden  devil.  I  was,  it  is  true,  born  a  pauper — dependent, 
and  a  slave  to  a  patron's  will,  and  but  for  the  spirit  that  made 
me  spurn  his  condescending  favors,  I  had  still  been  a  cringing 
parasite.  But  for  my  work,  Edward  Livingston  would  have 
spurned  the  earth  he  trod.  Bah  I  where  is  now  his  Livingston 
pride  ?  let  it  feast  upon  his  princely  blood,  while  Roger  Wilton 
holds  his  purse.   Who  but  I  can  loosen  its  silken  strings  ?   Did  he 
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not  from  childhood  make  me  feel  the  trampling  of  his  cnrsed 
foot,  the  overbearing  insolence  that  canning  could  only  match, 
and  is  he  not  now  repaid  for  all  his  proud  assumption  ? 

"Where  did  he  also  find  his  pretty  bride,  the  haughty  beauty 
whose  Neville  blood  he  considered  but  fit  to  mingle  with  a 
Livingstones?  she,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  YirginianI  where 
did  he  find  his  beautiful  betrothed  on  his  return  ?  a  cast-away. 
In  the  arms  of  him  he  hated.  But  stealing  his  precious  jewel 
is  the  smallest  of  my  spoils.  He  thought,  at  last,  to  overcome 
the  cunning  of  his  foe.  But  here  he  failed.  The  only  witness 
living,  is  scorching  his  liver  beneath  the  sun  of  India.  It  is  true 
that  his  Rosa  never  loved  me,  but  I  taught  her  to  doubt  the  con- 
stancy of  her  lover,  and  wounded  pride  and  desperation  made  her 
mine;  mtW,  as  a  cold,  unbreathing  statue  calls  me  husband.  Yet 
she  cannot  leave  me,  for  I  will  keep  her,  rebel  though  she  is." 
Roger  Wilton  carefully  looked  around  him.  It  was  dusk;  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth  sung  its  never-ceasing  tune,  and  without, 
the  hum  of  insects  filled  the  air,  while  the  distant  sound  of  a 
night-bird's  whistle  came  shrill  on  his  ear.  All  else  was  still. 
The  shadows  of  the  tall  trees  fell  darkly  over  the  room,  and 
danced  on  the  carpet  in  the  dim  light  proceeding  from  a  grate 
where  a  fire  burnt  dimly,  for  the  evening  breeze  was  chill,  and  the 
blaze  had  been  lit  for  comfort. 

In  that  flickering,  gloomy  light,  he  slowly  paced  the  room, 
and  while  he  looked  carefully  around  him,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  roll  of  parchment,  and  as  he  looked  at  it,  thought,  *'  No  spot 
is  safe  for  this.  1  cannot  sleep  while  guarding  it;  it  was  made 
to  impoverish  and  disgrace  me.  It  shall  smoke  the  chimneys 
of  the  halls  I  love  so  well."  Roger  Wilton  stepped  forward, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  grate.  JSe  started,  thought  he  heard  a 
noise,  and  for  a  moment  listened ;  there  was  a  rustle,  seemingly 
of  silk,  then  all  was  still.  It  was  now  darker,  the  fire  burned 
slowly;  a  shadow  fell  across  the  wall.  Darkness  and  guilt  made 
a  coward  of  him  who  an  hour  since  would  have  dared  the 
committal  of  any  deed.  Hastily  he  fled;  the  fire  burned  with 
scarce  a  gleam,  still  there  the  paper  lay.  In  the  outer  hall  he 
stood  to  listen — courage  returned,  and  he  retraced  his  steps. 
He  looked  upon  the  grate,  the  paper  was  not  there,  but  a  smoke 
as  if  from  ashes,  filled  the  room.  "  It  burned  like  chaflf,"  he 
muttered;  "  I  smell  it  yet.  It  was  quickly  done.  The  rustle 
was  but  the  wind,  the  shadow,  but  my  fears." 
So  Roger  Wilton  consoled  his  momentary  apprehensions,  and 
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left  the  darkened  room,  the  cheerless  grate,  and  the  twilight 
phantoms.  He  turned  bis  steps  towards  the  apartment  of  his 
wife.  "  She  sent  for  me  an  hour  since.  I  will  see  her,  yixea 
though  she  be,"  growled  the  stern  husband  as  he  proceeded  in 
search  of  his  wife.  Opening  the  door  of  a  room  across  the  hall, 
he  stepped  onward  towards  another  opposite,  not  having 
perceived,  when  his  terror  drove  him  from  the  grate,  the  form 
that  had  slid  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  tapestry,  nor  the  fair 
hand  that  snatched  from  the  embers  the  last  will  and  teslameiU 
of  Robert  Livingston,  while  an  inflammable  paper  of  lighter 
material  was  left  to  burn  instead. 

Carefully  concealing  the  scorched  document,  signed  by  a 
dying  father's  hand,  the  young  and  trembling  wife  hastily 
escaped  through  the  glass  door  behind  the  curtail^  which, 
opening  onto  the  colonnade,  afforded  her  speedy  access  to  her 
room.  Mrs.  Wilton,  as  we  now  behold  her,  was  a  woman  of 
superior  attractions,  tall  in  stature,  with  a  form  of  full  and 
vohiptuous  proportions.  Her  complexion  was  rich,  with  large 
dark  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  chestnut  hair,  while  her  smUe' 
was  radiant  and  sweet.  Still  the  fire  in  her  eye  aud  her  lofty 
carriage  forbade  any  trespass  upon  her  dignity  or  her  rights. 
She  was  queenly  and  elegant,  though  often  considered  haughty 
by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  native  nobleness  of  her 
character.  Her  countenance  now  evinced  much  suffering.  She 
first  hid  the  rescued  will,  and  sat  down  in  her  room,  pale  and 
excited.  When  hearing  her  husband's  step,  she  composed 
herself  to  receive  him.  Rosa  Wilton  was-  yet  but  nineteea 
years  of  age,  though  from  her  size  and  dignity  she  seemed 
much  older. 

Mr.  Wilton  entered  her  apartment,  and  after  lifting  a 
cigar,  seated  himself,  and  said, 

"  It  is  not  often  that  I  am  thus  honored  by  such  a  summons. 
Why  am  I  sent  for  now  ?'' 

'*  It  is  indeed  strange,"  said  Rosa  Wilton,  coldly,  "that  a 
wife  should  wish  to  greet  her  husband,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  moment  that  compels  me  to  ask  the  civility.  If  I  am 
young  in  years,  I  am  old  in  feeling,  and  never  in  my  childhood 
lacked  the  spirit  to  defend  myself,  and  thus,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  have  sent  for  you." 

'*  You  pause  ;  go  on,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Wilton. 

"  I  have  resolved,  Roger  Wilton,  though  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage unites  us,  to  leave  you  for  ever."    Rosa  Wilton  again 
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stopped ;  emotion  overpowered  her  ;  and  though  not  a  tear 
dropped,  her  form  trembled. 

"  Why  is  this  determination?"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  while  he 
brushed  off  the  ashes  of  his  cigar. 

"  Why  need  you  ask  ?"  said  the  young  wife,  with  her  form 
erect,  and  her  dark  eye  flashing.  "  Have  I  not  borne  enough  ? 
— indignity  and  insult  heaped  upon  insult,  until  my  heart  has 
nearly  burst  with  outraged  feeling  ? — not  broken^  Roger  Wil- 
ton— that  yon  could  never  do.  Had  a  month  elapsed  after  our 
marriage,  before  your  tyrannical  course  commenced  ?  Have  I 
not  been  denied  society  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Have  I  not 
often  been  confined,  even  by  bolts,  from  leaving  these  grounds, 
lest  I  should  make  known  your  treatment  ?  Worse,  have  you 
not  even  strtuck  me  in  your  anger — deny  it  not — do  I  not  carry 
on  my  ^rm  the  proof  of  your  violence  because  I  resisted  your 
oppression  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  stop  ? — ^go  on,  madam,"  said  the  husband, 
coolly. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  hear  all,  though  you  so  calmly  deride  me. 
'When  the  hour  came  that  was  to  give  you  a  son  and  heir, 
where  was  then  the  husband  and  father?  Mark  my  words,  a 
day  of  retribution  will  come.  Another  and  a  burning  charge 
I  have  against  you.  To-day  I  have  found  the  letters  which 
Edward  Livingston  wrote  me  while  in  Eiirope,  and  which  you 
kept  from  me.  Now  I  know  why  you  lured  from  me  my  faith- 
ful servant,  who  would  have  delivered  them  to  me.  Ah  !  fool 
that  I  was  to  believe  him  wedded  to  another  1  Where,  tell 
me,  are  mine  to  him  ? — and  where  is  the  villain  that  you  hired 
to  deliver  them  to  you  ?  Gone,  I  suppose,  with  the  witness  to 
his  father's  will.  Well  you  may  turn  pale,  and  eye  me  like  a 
tiger.  I  know  your  secret.  Guard  it  better  than  you  have  the- 
happiness  of  your  wife.  For  our  child's  sake  it  is  safe.  Regard 
his  welfare  and  I  will  not  betray  you.  Be  faithful  to  him  and 
enjoy  your  ill-gotten  estate.  I  will  no  longer  share  it  with  you, 
but  I  cannot  bring  poverty  upon  his  young  head.-  Spies  will 
watch  your  course,  and  while  you  are  kind  and  faithful  to  my 
child,  I  will  not  expose  your  fraud." 

"  What  proof  have  you,  silly  vixen — ^girl  ?"  replied  the,  hus- 
band, **  on  which  to  exercise  your  threats  ?  What  cause  have 
you  to  talk  of  fraud  and  wills  ?" 

"Will  not  sleep  sometimes  betray  the  guilty?  But  you 
need  not  fear  while  you  guard  with  fidelity  the  welfare  of  oxtc 

15 
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child.  No,  though  twenty  wills  were  stolen,  I  would  keep  a 
father's  disgrace  from  weighing  down  his  earlj  years,  while  I 
could  screen  him  from  such  humiliation.'' 

"  Where  have  you  seen  a  stolen  wiU  V  said  the  dismayed 
husband,  while  he  grasped  the  arm  of  his  wife. 

"  Where  I  found  my  letters.  Locks  are  not  always  safe- 
guards to  villainy." 

Roger  Wilton  breathed  freely.  "She  knows  not  of  its 
destruction,"  he  thought. 

He  looked  at  his  proud,  unloving  wife,  and  for  the  first  time 
feared  a  mortal.  '^  Could  not  her  tongue,"  he  asked  himself, 
"  be  silenced  ?  Can  she  be  trusted,"  he  murmured  in  spirit, 
''when  by  exposure  of  my  wrong  she  enriches  the  man  she 
loves,  though  disgrace,  and  ruin  levels  a  husband  she  hates 
more  fully  ?"  Roger  Wilton  knew  not  the  gushing  tenderness 
of  a  mother's  heart,  nor  that  when  Rosa  Wlltcm  resolved  to 
leave  her  husband's  roof  and  desert  her  infant  child,  that  foe 
her  boy's  sake  she  could  leave  his  father's  villainy  undis^ 
closed. 

For  a  brief  space  neither  wife  nor  husband  spoke.  Roger 
Wilton  reflected  on  his  position.  He  knew  the  spirit  and  reso- 
lution of  the  haughty  girl  that  he  had  married,  while  her  heart 
had  madly  loved  another.  He  knew  that  treachery  and  false- 
hood had  made  her  his,  and  that  since  the  discovery  of  his  plot 
she  more  than  ever  despised  the  husband  that  had  lured  her 
from  her  betrothed.  He  feared  to  trust  her  within  the  influ- 
ence, or  even  in  approximation  to  her  former  lover.  He  had 
voyed  in  his  heart  that  Edward  Livingston  and  his  wife  should 
never  meet.  He  felt  that  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  her  security, 
depended  upon  their  separation,  and  her  threats  of  leaving  him 
he  regarded  as  idle  as  the  whims  of  a  froward  child. 

"  So  you  have  found  your  letter,  have  you,"  questioned  the 
husband.  "  Are  not  their  love-sick  pages  consoling  ?  —  or 
would  you  brave  the  laws  of  wedlock,  and  cement  the  old  bond 
between  you  ?" 

A  carnation  hue  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Rosa  Wilton, 
while  she  replied  : 

"  Your  sneers  and  scoffs  will  not  be  long  expended.  -  No 
power  on  earth  could  make  me  longer  prolong  a  life  with 
you." 

,"  Supposing  I  am  unwilling  to  part  with  so  amiable  a  pat- 
tern of  her  sex  ?" 
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*'  You  can  have  no  object  in  detaining  me.  Yon  will  not,  I 
suppose,  deny  me,  on  our  separation,  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
I  brought  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilton. 

"  You  would  not,  surely,  deprive  me  of  the  charms  that  won 
my  devoted  heart  ?"  answered  Mr.  Wilton. 

With  eyes  burning  with  contempt  Rosa  Wilton  rose  from 
her  chair,  as  she  replied  : 

"  Beware,"  said  she,  "  of  further  insult.  All  I  ask  of  you, 
is  my  liberty,  and  my  child.  At  least,  give  him  to  me  until 
his  infancy  has  passed." 

"  You  are  premature,"  said  the  husband,  "  in  your  plans. 
Your  boy  is  in  his  cradle.  I  neither  intend  to  part  with  wife 
or  child.  Calm  yourself — I  have  had  reasons  for  restricting 
your  liberty.  What  society  do  you  need,  beyond  that  of  the 
husband  of  your  choice  ?" 

A  sneer  passed  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Wilton,  as  these  words 
were  uttered.  Mrs.  Wilton  did  not  reply,  but  hid  her  face  in 
.  her  hands,  while  her  husband  continued  : 

"  You  may  think  of  abandoning  me,  but  you  cannot — at 
least,  to-night.". 

As  Mr.  Wilton  spoke,  he  rose  and  left  the  apartment,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  turned  the  key  of  the  door,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  The  blood  of  the  proud  woman  boiled  with  insulted 
feeling.  She  covered  her  eyes  and  wept  passionately  ;  then, 
approaching  the  cradle  of  her  boy,  knelt  by  his  side,  and  there 
vowed  to  win  him  from  his  heartless  parent,  and  to  teach  him 
to  despise  the  name  he  bore.  After  the  absence  of  an  hour, 
Mr.  Wilton  returned  to  his  wife.  She  was  weeping,  with  iier 
infant  in  her  arms.  Seemingly  disregarding  him,  she  frantic- 
ally caressed  her  child. 

"  Can  I  give  you  up  ?"  she  murmured  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Rosa,"  said  the  husband,  "  that  sacrifice  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, for  you  shall  never  leave  me." 

"You.  have  annulled  the  ties  between  us,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilton.  "  You  cannot  prevent  me  from  seeking  another  homo 
than  yours  ;  and  if  God  permits,  I  shall  yet  again  see  my 
child.  Yes,  my  boy  shall  learn  to  love  the  mother,  who  will 
never  sink  a  victim  to  a  husband's  tyranny." 

"  A  victim,  Rosa  ! — we  are  but  even.  Your  motives  in 
marrying  me,  certainly  could  not  demand  too  much  from 
loveP' 

**  Ask  not  my  motives  for  the  act.     Oh  I  where  was  my 
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reason,  when  I  belieYcd  your  tales  of  falsehood  ?    Desperation^ 

naught  else,  won  my  consent." 

"  Well,  then,  desperation  shall  retain  you." 

Mrs.  Wilton  laid  her  sleeping  child  upon  its  pillow,  and 
walked  the  room  with,  rapid  strides  ;  then,  approaching  her 
husband,  said,  with  softened  feeling  : 

"  There  is  one  tie  yet  unites  us — this  darling  child.  For  his 
sake,  oh,  what  would  I  not  suffer  I  But  it  would  be  ten  thou- 
sand deaths  to  linger  with  you  ;  and  yet,  for  him,  I  might  suf- 
fer on." 

"  Have  you  more  to  say,  Rosa  ?  Your  words  can  no  more 
harm  me — they  have  even  ceased  to  wound,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, whose  tones  derided  more  than  their  purport.  "  Say 
on." 

"  What  have  I  more  to  say  ?  There  have  been  days  when 
kindness  would  have  soothed  me — days  since  we  were  wedded 
— when  my  vows  would  have  risen  up  in  judgment ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late  for  me  to  retract.  I  shall  leave  with  you  our 
boy,  knowing  that  I  have  a  pledge  for  his  security  from  harm. 
I  shall  have  him  also  watched,  and  while  I  have  assurance  that 
you  are  faithful  to  him,  I  will  be  as  secret  as  the  grave.^' 

*'  No  more  of  this  1"  said  the  enraged  husband.  "  I  defy 
you  to  approach  the  threshold  of  these  outer  doors.  Will  you 
provoke  me  to  anger — to  violence  ?" 

"  Violence  would  only  make  me  more  rebellious.  I  never 
saw  the  man  whose  subject  I  would  be,  much  less  a  cringing 
slave." 

*'  Your  volcanic  bursts  increase,  I  think  of  late,  but  by 

if  you  will  not  listen  to  reason,  I  will  terrify  you  into  submis- 
sion." 

As  Mr.  Wilton  spoke,  he  opened  a  door  that  led  down  a 
pair  of  winding-stairs  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  building. 
This  space  or  court  was  under  ground,  and  had  been  formerly 
used  as  a  wine-cellar,  and  for  the  period  of  thirty  year^  had 
been  left  to  the  rats,  and  such  refuse  articles  as  had  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  forgotten  things.  The  door  that 
led  to  it  was  never  opened,  and  Rosa  Wilton  started  when, 
for  the  first  time,  she  saw  it  swing  upon  its  hinges.  Her 
husband  stood  for  the  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  doorway, 
then  dragging  his  wife  forcibly  with  him,  pointed  down- 
wards. 

"Do  you  see  that  cellar  below,"  he  muttered   fiercely 
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"  You  profess  to  know  my  secret  doings.  If  you  breathe  a 
syllable  of  your  suspicions,  I  will  keep  you  there^  for  ever,  from 
my  sight,  and  also  from  your  child's.  I  can  easily  proclaim 
your  absence.  Remember  that  you  are  in  my  power,  instead 
of  I  in  yours.  Tell  me,  was  it  you  that  caused  that  ruxiling, 
the  shadow  on  the  wall  ?" 

'*I  shall  not  answer  your  questions.  You  may  confine  my 
body,  my  mind  you  cannot  chain,"  said  Rosa  Wilton,  between 
rage  and  fear.  '*  This  is  no  country  for  dark  deeds  like  this. 
But  what  may  I  not  expect  of  you.  Oh  I  my  God,  that  this 
breast  should  learn  to  hate." 

"Rosa,"  said  the  pale  husband,  "there  are  conditions  from 
which  you  are  safe  from  violence,  or  confinement.  Bury  in  your 
heart  yoar  vile  suspicions,  and  be  contented  with  the  lot  that 
you  have  chosen.  Can  I  trust  yon  in  a  conference  with 
Edward  Livingston  ?  Would  you  not  lead  him  to  suspect 
wrong  of  even  your  own  wedded  husband  ?  How  can  I  either, 
be  sure  that  even  your  marriage  vows  would  keep  you  from  a 
revival  of  your  love  ?  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  a  devil  led 
you  to  marry  me,  .but  it  is  not  easy  to  annul  those  vows." 

"  I  will  bear  no  more,"  said  Rosa  Wilton,  standing  back 
erect. 

"Promise  me,  Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  "never  to  reveal 
your  suspicions,  or  I  will  not  permit  you  henceforth  to  see  your 
child." 

"  I  will  part  from  you,  and  yet  will  see  him." 

Rosa  Wilton  struggled  with  desperation  to '  return  to  her 
own  room,  but  on  the  dark  stairway  her  husband  held  her 
fast,  while  he  exclaimed  in  low  but  stern  tones, 

"  Promise  me,  or  I  will  dash  you  down  the  staircase." 

"Yillain,"  cried  the  frantic  wife,  "you  may  kill  me 
first" 

While  she  spoke,  a  blow  from  her  husband  sent  her  reeling 
against  the  stairway.  She  did  not  fall,  but  was  stunned,  and 
fainted.  Roger  Wilton  became  alarmed,  and  feared  that  he 
had  killed  his  wife.  Hastily  carrying  her  through  the  hall, 
into  her  chamber,  he  laid  her  upon  her  bed.  It  was  now  the 
hour  of  twelve.  The  servants  were  asleep,  and  fearing  no 
intrusion,  he  applied  restoratives,  and  staunched  the  wound 
which  she  had  received.  Finally,  opening  her  eyes,  Mrs. 
Wilton  groaned,  and  called  for  her  boy. 

The  husband's  joy  at  his  wife's  recovery  overcame  his  rage. 
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''Rosa,"  said  he,  ''You  exasperiited  me  to  this  violence. 
Promise  all  the  silence  I  require,  and  you  shall  have  a  kind, 
devoted  husband.     Let  me  learn  to  trust  you.     I  must  not 
.  fear  a  woman." 

'*  No,  no  ;  I  might  not  keep  a  promise  made  for  such  a 
bribe.  But  to  this,  I  will  agree.  While  you  screen  my  boy 
torn  harm,  while  he  has  tender,  devoted  care,  I  will  never  say 
that  on  the  burning  coals  you  were  seen  to  lay  a  will.  No, 
though  you  defrauded  me  of  a  noble  husband,  and  bound  me 
to  a  tyrant ;  thus,  I  will  be  bribed  to  silence,  in  my  absence 
from  you."  • 

"  Rosa,  I  will  never  permit  you  to  go." 

The  beautiful  but  suffering  woman  lay  still  upon  her  bed. 
Her  head  was  bound  with  linen,  while  around  it  lay  its  rich 
brown  folded  hair.    Passion  still  worked  in  every  feature. 

Her  head  was  thrown  back,  exposing  her  full  chest,  now 
heaving  with  agitation.  The  softness  of  girlhood  had  departed 
from  her  lineaments  ;  but  the  eloquent  woman,  struggling 
with  feeling,  there  breathed.  The  wife  was  silent,  but  her  eye, 
brow,  and  lip,  spoke  the  determination  of  her  spirit. 

Mr.  Wilton  sat  by  her  side,  watching  her  for  an  hour,  then, 
being^snre  that  he  had  inflicted  no  mortal  injury,  he  laid  himself 
upon  a  lounge,  near  her,  to  sleep.  The  key  of  the  door  was 
in  his  pocket.  He  felt  to  ^ee  if  it  was  safe,  and  then  turned 
on  the  side  upon  which  it  rested.  At  early  dawn  he  rose 
and  left  the  room,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  sought 
the  servants,  telling  them  that  their  mistress  was  ill,  and  he 
feared,  delirious.  He  further  said,  that  she  had  wandered  in 
the  night,  and  injured  herself.  He  enjoined  perfect  quiet,  and 
informed  them,  that  he  would  nurse  her  alone. 

After  removing  the  child,  the  husband  then  resumed  his 
post.  Mr.  Wilton's  directions  were  imperative,  and  no  one 
in  his  service  dared  question  him,  or  his  motives,  but  silent 
murmurs  went  through  the  house,  respecting  the  strange 
orders  received  within.  Dnring  this  illness,  no  one  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  wife,  excepting  Susy  Burke, 
who,  in  her  old  age,  went  by  the  name  of  "  Goody."  To  her, 
even,  the  injured  woman  was  represented  as  deranged,  and 
and  strict  silence  urged  as  a  means  of  her  recovery. 

For  a  week,  Mr.  Wilton  thus  watched  his  wife,  while  he 
daily  coaxed  and  threatened  her  to  become  reconciled,  and  to 
live  submissive  to  his  requirements,  which  were,  seclusion  in 
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his  home,  withoat  commanion  with  others,  excepting  snch 
fiociety  as  he  might  seek  for  her  enjoyment,  while  she  vowed 
eternal  secresy  to  his  doings.  This  she  refused,  but  feigned 
snch  apathy,  and  indifference  to  her  existdhce,  that  the  fears 
of  her  husband  partially  subsided. 

His  plan  was  to  sell  his  property  and  take  her  to  Earope, 
where  he  need  not  fear  her  tongue.  Rosa  Wilton  was  young 
and  beantiful,  and  but  for  her  acknowledged  hatred  to  her 
husbandj'sha  would  have  exercised  over  him  a  sway  that  no 
woman  ever  had.  A  gentle,  passive  being  had  no  fascination 
for  Roger  Wilton ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  character  of 
her  he  married,  much  that  inspired  and  aroused  his  deep 
but  malignant  nature.  In  his  milder  moods,  her  companion- 
ship pleased  him,  and  at  times  she  exercised  over  his  mind  and 
senses  a  magical  influence.  He  did  not  wish  to  part  with  her, 
for  many  reasons,  though  his  attachment  could  hardly  bear 
the  appellation  of  love.  Her  present  gloomy  state  of  mind 
suited  his  tale  of  her  derangement.  He  kept  her  secluded 
from  all  visitors,  assigning  her  state  of  health  as  a  sufficient 
cause  for  her  retirement.  His  attention  to  a  hitherto  neglected 
wife,  was  noticed,  and  many  believed  that  a  change  had  come 
over  the  heart  of  the  stern,  cold  husband. 

Susy  Burke  became,  meanwhile,  her  confidant,  and  with 
cunning  and  fidelity  she  played  her  part. 

Feigning  submission  to  Mr.  Wilton,  whom  she  had  learned 
to  hate,  she  thus  more  effectually  served  her  mistress.  In  the 
presence  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Wilton  preserved  silence  to 
her  nurse,  and  he  believed  it  habitual,  and  that  she  had  actu- 
ally sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  insensibility,  and  he  sometimes 
thought  that  she  had  become  imbecile  in  consequence  of  his 
violence. 

And  it  was  true  that  she  had  never  recovered  from  it,  but 
its  physical  effects  had  been  dissipated — still  like  fire  it  burned 
within,  never  to  be  effaced,  and  she  now  believed  never  to  be 
forgiven.  She  daily  reeled  under  the  influence  of  that  blow, 
and  she  never  saw  him  but  her  spirit  rose  in  rebellious  wrath, 
and  her  veins  thrilled  with  feelings  akin  to  hatred. 

But  in  her  husband's  presence  Rosa  Wilton  evinced  no 
emotion.  She  would  hold  her  child  for  hours,  looking  at  it 
with  intense  love,  apparently  having  for  no  other  living  object 
thought  or  care.  She  daily  pondered  on  the  course  best  to  be 
pursued  with  the  rescued  will.     Her  next  thought  was  for  the 
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child  she  had  resolved  to  abandon.  She  had  secretly  met  her 
old  lover,  and  promised  as  her  atonement  for  her  faithlessness 
to  him,  to  for  ever  quit  the  husband  that  she  had  learned  to 
hate.  His  disclosed  villainy  had  since  then  confirmed  her  in 
her  determination. 

Thrilling  and  painful  had  been  the  only  meeting  of  Rosa 
Wilton  and  Edward  Livingston.  It  was  a  dark  but  starry 
night,  when  beneath  the  ruins  of  an  old  building  they  had 
stood,  and  with  feelings  of  remorse  and  anguish  on  one  side, 
and  bitterness  and  contempt  on  the  other,  revealed  their 
feelings. 

"If  I  vow  to  go,  to  leave  my  home,  my  child,  and  him  I 
loathe,"  said  Rosa  Wilton,  "  will  you  then  believe  me  innocent 
of  wrong  in  heart  towards  you  ?  Edward,"  she  continued,  "  I 
have  dearly  paid  for  my  credulity,  but  I  offer  you  atonement 

"Atonement,  Rosa,  you  cannot  offer  me,"  said  Edward 
Livingston,  now  in  the  pride  and  beauty  oi  early  manhood. 
"  No,  you  are  his,  not  rnvfu^  but  go  from  him,  and  I  foigive 
you  ;  leave  him  for  ever,  and  I  will  forget,  not  hate  yon.'* 

"  Andleave  my  child  I  Oh,  Edward  1"  The  young  wife  of 
Roger  Wilton  fell  humbled  at  the  feet  of  him  she  still  adored. 

In  pride  and  triumph  Edward  Livingston  raised,  and  looked 
upon  the  girl  he  had  once  vowed  to  wed,  and  found  another's 
bride  ;  and  he  turned  from  her  while  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  ask  me  to  bid  you  cherish  his  child  ?  No,  Rosa, 
though  you  love  it,  with  a  mother's  love,  for  otc,  from  whom 
you  have  torn  my  life,  make  even  the  sacrifice  I  ask.  Can  I' 
crave  deeper  revenge  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  hate  him,  Edward,  I  could  not  do  even  this  for 
you,  so  precious  is  my  boy ;  but  since  I  have  learned  his 
treachery,  and  that  he  lied  to  win  me  from  you,  I  despise  him. 
And  now  have  you  no  kind  word  fur  Rosa,  Edward,  before 
we  for  ever  part  f " 

"  How  can  I,"  said  the  once  fond  lover,  "  trust  my  tongue 
to  utter  words  I  scorn  to  breathe  to  the  wife  of  another? 
Ah,  Rosa,  it  were  too  easy  to  believe  you  guiltless,  and  to  love 
you  still  ;  but  while  my  veins  thrill,  and  my  pulse  quickena 
with  your  presence,  I  feel  that  thou  art  bis.  Bat  Rosa," 
Edward  Livingston  now  approached  the  woman  whom  he  had 
just  spurned  with  bitterness,  "  go,  leave  your  home,  and  I  will 
forgive  you  all.  Take  this  purse,  Rosa,  you  will  need  it — ^it  is 
not  much  to  thank  me  for." 
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"  Edward,"  said  the  weeping  wife  of  Roger  Wilton,  "I  will, 
— and  know  that  she  who  wanders  forth  in  this  yride  world 
without  home  or  shelter,  who  will  pine  in  sorrow  for  her  child, 
will  look  upon  you  as  the  instigator,  as  the  one  who  aided  her 

in  her  flight.     Better  to  take  this  than  to  live  on but 

no  matter,  I  bid  you  now  farewdl  /" 

"  I  accept  the  atonement  you  offer  me,  Rosa,  for  all  the 
wrong  you've  done  me,  and  we  part  no  longer  foes.  Give  me 
your  hand  ;  and  now  by  the  sacred  vows  that  once  made  it 
almost  mine,  I  bid  yon  go — then  I  am  not  wholly  unavenged." 

The  soft  fair  fingers  were  released  with  a  pressure  to  his 
lips,  and  the  groan  of  anguish  that  issued  from  the  lovers,  told 
of  the  agony  of  that  long  adieu.  Thus  Rosa  Wilton  and 
Edward  Livingston  parted,  in  their  youth.  Long  years  had 
passed  before  they  met  again. 

Weeks  had  flown  since  that  secret,  stolen  interview  ;  and 
during  this  interval  Rosa  Wilton  had  discovered  the  double, 
criminal  treachery  of  her  husband,  which  strengthened  her  in 
her  determination  to  leave  him.  For  sometime  she  had 
watched  her  opportunity  to  escape  his  vigilance  ;  and  while 
secretly  eyeing  his  movements  she  observed  the  caution  with 
which  lie  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  paper  which 
he  held,  and  was  urged  by  curiosity  to  detect  his  aim,  and,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  document  which  he  would  destroy,  if 
artifice  could  do  it.  The  heavy  folds  of  drapery  proved  a 
covert  for  her  person,  and  while  her  husband  fearfully  fled 
from  fear  of  the  rustling  she  produced,  she  saved  the  will 
whose  loss  her  old  lover  had  mourned.  The  sad,  young 
mother  now  knew  that  she  had  the  ability  to  rule  her  husband 
in  her  absence  ;  and,  for  her  child's  sake,  she  resolved  to  keep 
it,  that  she  might  secure  her  little  deserted  one  both  luxury 
and  kindness.  Thus,  in  after  years,  when  Rufus  Wilton 
reached  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  he  came  in  possession 
of  an  estate  which  made  him  independent  of  his  father. 

Gradually  Mrs.  Wilton  seemed  to  recover  her  spirits.  She 
even  kindly  received  her  husband,  and  manifested  no  wish  to 
leave  the  premises  of  her  home,  while  each  moment  she  spent 
in  planning  her  escape.  At  last  her  husband  became  less 
solicitous  respecting  her  movements,  and  as  she  seemed  con- 
tented, and  finally  appeared  happy  and  submissive  to  Ids 
wishes,  he  was  careless  in  his  vigilance  of  her  security.  His 
wife  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  change  produced  by  her 
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ruse,  and  resolyed  to  seek  the  first  opportanitj  afforded  her  to 
leave  for  eyer  the  roof  of  her  detested,  and  she  belieyed  criminal 
husband. 

A  beantiful  summer  day  had  passed  while  she  pursned  her 
avocations,  and  devoted  herself  with  tearful  tenderness  to  her 
child.  Her  husband  had  returned  from  New  York,  fatigued, 
and  expressed  the  intention  of  retiring  early  to  bed.  He  asked 
her  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  which  she  prepared,  add- 
ing to  the  potation  a  few  grains  of  morphine.  He  drank  it, 
and  an  hour  afterwards  slept  quietly.  With  confidence  in  the 
drug,  and  in  the  deep  sleep  of  her  husband,  with  a  stealthy  step 
she  sought  for  the  key,  which  he  usually  took  from  the  lock  When 
he  retired.  She  feared  that  she  should  awaken  him,  as  she 
knew  that  it  lay  beneath  his  pillow,  and  that  his  slumber  was 
often  restless  and  wakeful ;  but  with  gentle  caution  she  slipped 
her  fingers  beneath  the  head  of  the  sleeper,  and  drew  the  key 
from  its  hiding-place. 

Rosa  Wilton  then  approached  the  cradle  of  her  boy  ;  he 
was  sleeping  in  cherub  beauty.  With  an  agonized  look,  she 
clipped  from  his  brow  one  soft  curl,  and  slid  noiselessly  towards 
the  door.  As  she  did  so,  she  caught  a  view  of  herself  in  the 
glass  ;  she  saw  that  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  night-lamp,  it  seemed  shadowy  and  spirit-like.  With 
superstitious  and  real  terror,  she  placed  the  key  in  the  door- 
lock.  The  noise  started  her  husband  from  his  sleep — he  rose 
in  his  bed  and  muttered  "  Rosa,"  but  sank  down  heavily. 
Through  the  opened  door,  she  fled  first  to  Susy's  room,  telling 
her,  while  on  her  knees  she  sank,  never  to  forsake  her  boy. 
Susy  promised  fidelity,,  and  bade  her  quickly  flee.  Then  over 
the  lawn  the  wife  and  mother  fled,  and  before  the  morning  had 
dawned,  she  was  alone  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city.  She 
soon  arrayed  herself  in  the  deepest  weeds,  and  with  the  ample 
purse  furnished  her  by  Edward  Livingston,  she  was  enabled 
to  find  a  quiet  home. 

At  the  hour  of  ten,  the  forsaken  husband  awoke.  With  lifted 
hands,  Susy  Burke  stood  by  his  bed-side,  crying  in  terror,  that 
on  rising,  she  had  found  her  mistress's  door  unlocked,  and  on 
entering  the  room,  that  she  had  gone,  and  the  chOd  was  cry- 
ing in  its  cot. 

**  Gone  !"  thundered  Mr.  Wilton,  "  My  God  I  where  ?  pur- 
sue her  before  it  is  too  late." 

With  precipitation,  Mr.  Wilton  procured  horses,  and  flew 
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towards  the  landing ;  he  found  that  the  boat  in  which  his  wife 
had  probably  fled,  had  left  sereral  hoars  previous,  and  in  des- 
pair he  turned  towards  his  home.  He  was,  he  found,  at  last 
baffled  and  deserted  by  a  wife  who  shared  with  him  a  secret, 
that  if  revealed,  would  lead  him  into  the  depths  of  ruin.  "  But 
thank  Heaven,''  he  mattered,  **  while  her  boy  lives,  I  am  safe." 

Roger  Wilton  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  his  wife,  though  his 
pride  was  most  deeply  wounded,  and  rage  overcame  him,  when 
the  saspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  throngh  Edward  Livings 
ston's  influence,  she  had  been,  perhaps,  induced  to  abandon 
him.  Tet  ho  had  no  proof  on  which  to  found  his  jealousy,  and 
hollared  not,  as  he  was  situated,  investigate  the  matter.  We 
have  now,  but  a  word  more  of  Rosa  Wilton ;  but  once  she 
succeeded  in  seeing  her  infant  boy ;  her  visit  was  sus- 
pected,  and  efforts  were  made  to  entrap  her,  but  in  vain. 
Roger  Wilton  had  lost  his  young  wife,  and  she  who  had  fled 
from  mingled  feelings  of  hatred,  scorn,  and  love  for  another, 
was  scarcely  less  miserable  than  her  guilty  husband. 

Through  long  succeeding  years  she  mourned  for  the  child 
she  had  deserted,  while  self-reproach  added  poignailcy  to  her 
grief ;  her  conscience  told  her  that  she  had  deeply  erred,  and 
that  from  wounded. pride,  and  violent  impulse,  she  had  plunged 
herself  in  misery,  and  left  motherless  her  only  child.  Rosa 
Wilton  felt  that  her  punishment  was  partly  merited,  and  that 
while  she  scorned  to  share  the  stolen  property  of  another,  she 
deeply  sinned  while  concealing  the  wrong.  But  what  other 
atonement  had  she  to  ofifer  her  child  ?  By  her  sin  she  bought 
for  him  tenderness  and  wealth  ;  for  if  the  first  came  not  from 
parental  care,  she  knew  that  the  rich  were  never  denied  the 
smiles,  for  which  the  poor  might  sigh  in  vain.  ^ 

Such  was  the  sophistry  and  consolation  of  the  wandering 
Rosa,  while  the  scenes  of  her  early  life,  and  the  great  step 
which  left  her  afloat  upon  an  uncertain  tide,  wretched  in  heart 
and  prospects,  powerfully  affected  the  destiny  of  others. 

Thus,  my  reader,  have  we  travelled  with  yotf  into  the  past, 
far  back  from  the  period  of  our  tale,  while  the  fate  of  Rosa 
Wilton  remains  yet  untold.  From  the  hour  she  rested  in 
her  youthful  beauty  beside  the  tyrannical  being  from  whom 
she  fled,  listening  in  her  once  elegant  home  to  the  breathings  of 
her  infant  boy,  he  has  not  seen,  or  heard  of  her  wanderings  or 
destiny.  He  is  now  a  man  of  four  and  fifty  years — grey  hairs 
are  profusely  mingled  with  his  still  curling  locks,  and  many 
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farrows  are  engrareii  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  The  deserted 
child  from  whose  fleecy  locks  the  frantic  mother  stole  one  baby 
curl,  is  now  a  man.  At  the  period  of  our  tale,  he  stands  in 
the  same  room  where  she  left  him  sleeping  that  beaatiful  sum- 
mer night.  Twenty-four  years  had  fled,  and  in  view  of  the 
same  old  trees,  the  same  blue  waters,  the  same  lofty  ceiling 
beneath  which  his  young  mother  whispered  to  him  her  fond 
adien,  he  stood  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  to  learn  from  the 
husband  and  father  the  lustory  of  her  youth. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


A  wretcbed  soul,  braised  with  adveraltj, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
Bat  were  we  burdened  wiUi  like  weight  of  psin. 
As  mnch  or  mere  we  ehoold  onrBelTea.  complain. 


RUFUS  Wilton  proceeded  the  following  morning  to  Kew 
York,  and  at  evening  sought  the  home  of  Mrs.  linden. 
She  was  paler  than  when  he  last  saw  her,  but  seemed  calm  and 
collected,  and  more  than  usually  affectionate.  Knfus'  first 
inquiry  was  for  Flora.  Mrs.  Linden  became  agitated  at  the 
query,  and  said  that  she  had  not  been  entirely  rational  since  he 
saw  her,  but  that  she  was  peaceful  and  harmless.  Her  mind 
seem  to  dwell  upon  her  marriage,  which  she  thought  was  near 
at  hand. 

Her  wedding-dress  she  talked  much  of,  and  spent  the  most 
of  her  time  in  making  and  wreathing  garlands.  Mrs.  Linden 
wept  as  she  spoke,  and  reproached  herself  for  the  loss  of  Flora's 
reason.  While  she  was  talking  to  Wilton,  Flora  came  into 
the  room  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  beautiful  wreath  of  white 
flowers,  which  she  put  upon  her  head,  and  as  she  approached 
a  mirror,  she  whispered,  *'  He  is  waiting  I — hark  1"  Then  turn- 
ing her  head,  she  saw  Bufus  looking  sadly  at  her. 

"  Hare  you  come,"  said  she.  "  Do  I  look  like  a  bride  ?  Louis 
likes  white,  so  it's  no  matter  if  it  is  a  ghostly  color."  As  Flora 
continued  in  her  incoherent  way  her  wild  talk,  Wilton,  for  the 
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first  time,  attentively  observed  her,  and  was  stmek  with  the 
soft,  gentle  grace  that  characterized  her  movements. 

"  Tell  me  something  of  her  history,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Linden, 
as  Flora  left  the  room, 

**  I  know  littleLof  it,  Rnfus,"  said  the  lady.  "The  first  time 
I  saw  her  was  at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother.  I  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  Mrs.  Islington,  as  she  was  called  ;  and  hearing  that  she 
was  very  low,  perhaps  near  her  end,  I  went  into  her  sick  room, 
and  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  can  never  forget.  There  also 
stood  Mr.  Clarendon  in  his  yonth  ;  why  he  came  there  then,  I 
did  not  know,  bnt  I  heard  him  promise  that  yonng,  dying 
mother  to  protect  her  child.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  solemnity 
of  his  words  as  she  poAted  to  her  darling,  then  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age,  and  said,  "  Who  will  take  care  of  her  V'  "  I  will," 
said  the  yonng  man!  How  I  then  revered  him  I  and  more, 
when  in  reply  to  her  faintly  nttered  expression  of  ^atitnde  as 
she  gave  her  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Ivnll  keep  the  trust .'" 

"  What  did  he  do  with  her,"  said  Wilton,  eagerly. 

"  He  made  an  idol  of  her  ;  he  petted  her  in  childhood  ;  and 
after  educating  her,  took  her  to  his  home,  and  worshiped  her 
as  a  goddess." 

"  Bnt  not  as  the  woman  he  would  marry  ?" 

"  No,  Rufns.  I  had  never  forgotten  the  little  orphan  girl,  and 
on  hearing  Mr.  Clarendon's  wish  for  a  governess  for  his  ward, 
I  sought  the  place,  to  be  near  his  lovely  charge.  Each  day  she 
grew  itaore  fascinating,  more  beguiling  in  her  youthful  charnas, 
and  each  hoar  he  became  more  enslaved  with  his  favorite.  I 
believe  he  loved  her,  as  he  never  has,  or  will  anotHer  woman." 

"  And  yet  he  scorned  her  as  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes ;  this  I  knew  ;  for  I  was  in  possession  of  the  tale 
attached  to  her  birth.  In  her  illness,  the  sad  secret  of  the  , 
mother  had  been  revealed  to  my  ears,  and  I,  as  well  as  Claren- 
don, believed  that  Flora  was  illegitimate,  and  that  by  a  false 
marriage  was  her  poor  mother  betrayed,  and  then  deserted. 
This  secret,  which  Flora  heard  aceidentally  whispered  some 
months  since  by  one  of  the  old  neighbors  of  her  mother,  in 
addition  to  her  yearning  for  her  guardian,  has,  I  fear,  destroyed 
her  reason." 

"  But  how  came  she  here  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh  I  Knfus,  I  lured  her  away  from  her  beautiful  home— 
her  adoring  lover — and  have  endeavored  to  teach  her  that  wis- 
dom which  I  only  learned  in  later  e  ars — the  wisdom  that  is 
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not  of  this  world.  I  sought  to  shelter  the  lamb  that  I  stole 
from  the  fold  of  him  who  had  placed  it  in  an  earthly  paradise, 
that  it  might  enter  spotless  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
and  be  one  of  Christ's  flock.  With  the  hea77  load  of  sin  that  I 
myself  bore,  I  was  yet  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
to  do  good,  and  poor  Flora  became  a  Inie  and  humble  Christian 
under  my  teachings  and  care.  Tenderly  I  hare  guarded  her,  and 
but  for  an  accident  she  would  nerer  hare  known  the  story  of 
her  birth.  But  I  do  not  consider  her  incurable.  With  the 
return  of  perfect  health,  I  believe  that  her  reason  would  dawn, 
and  her  clear,  bright  intellect  again  bless  her  friends.  But,  oh  1 
Rufus,  I  have  not  the  means  to  bestow  for  this  end,  and  unless 
he  from  whom  I  took  her  will  provide  iTer  an  asylum,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  her,  for,  henceforth,  I  am*  again  a 
wanderer." 

"  Where  are  you  gomg  ?  Oh  I  if  you  are  to  desert  us  for 
a  long  period,  first  open  your  heart  to  me,  and  tell  me  all  the 
mystery  that  has  clouded  our  intercourse.  ■  I  must  know  it 
before  I  marry  Cora  Livingston." 

"  This  is  well,  Rufus,  and  I  have  long  sinned  in  keeping  it 
from  you,  for  the  heavier  now  will  come  the  great  trial  of  your 
life.  Yet  it  has  been  for  you  that  I  have  committed  this  great 
wrong,  and  for  you  now  I  suffer." 

Mrs.  Linden's  head  now  fell  on  her  hands,  and  low  sobs  came 
from  her  breast.  Rufus  Wilton  was  much  puzzled  with  her 
agitation.  He  took  her  hand,  and  begged  her  to  explain  it, 
saying  that  surely,  after  their  last  conversation,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  it. 

As  Wilton  spoke,  Mrs.  Linden  pressed  her  high,  pale  fore-- 
head  with  a  movement  of  anguish  ;  while  she,  whom  our  read- 
ers have  long  since  recognized  as  Rosa  Wilton,  murmured  : 

".Oh  I  my  God  I  thou  hast  granted  my  prayer  ;  thou  hast 
blessed  me  with  the  love  of  my  only  child,  my  little  deSerted 
one,  and  he  loves  me  as  his  mother."  After  a  long  pause, 
during  which  she  grew  momentarily  paler,  Mrs.  Linden,  as  we 
must  still  call  her,  rose  and  opened  a  desk  containing  her  pri- 
vate papers.  She  passed  rapidly  over  letters  of  recent  date, 
and  not  until  her  iiand  fell  upon  a  package  bearing  the 
hue  and  stamp  of  time,  did  she  discontinue  her  search. 

She  examined  it  externally,  and  then,  from  a  small  partition, 
drew  forth  a  scorched  document.  A  part  of  the  paper  seemed 
burned,  and  the  envelope  was  half  consumed.     She  had  pre- 
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served  it  thus  for  long  years.  But  Rosa  Wilton  felt  that 
she  could  not  longer  lire  with  this  weight  of  sin  on  her  con- 
science, such  as  her  unrerealed  secret  occasioned  her.  It 
became  a  burden,  causing  daily  anguish  and  nightly  terror,  and 
the  character  of  her  son  led  her  to  believe  that,  bitter  as  would 
be  the  trial,  he  would  rather  know  the  fraud  by  which  he  was 
enriched,  than  to  live  as  she  had  done  from  childhood,  on 
the  property  belonging  to  another. 

She  saw  him  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  whom  his 
father  had  defrauded,  and  whose  wealth  he  was  about  to  lavish 
upon  his  bride — every  dollar  of  which,  she  knew  belonged 
to  her  parent.  Yet  Rosa  Wilton  also  knew  that  she  could  not 
die  as  she  had  lived,  conniving  at  the  guilt  of  another.  The 
conflict,  which  for  years  had  harrowed  her  soul,  had  now 
reached  a  crisis.  She  had  spent  hours  by  herself  in  the  strug- 
gle to  do  justice  to  Edward  Livingston,  which  at  the  same 
time  would  disgrace  and  impoverish  the  son  of  her  youth,  by 
the  revelation  of  his  father's  crime.  By  its  concealment, 
she  had  endeavored,  in  her  mistaken  kindness,  to  atone  to  her 
son  for  her  desertion  of  him  when  an  infant,  and  to  Edward 
Livingston  she  had  paid  the  penalty  of  her  faithlessness,  by 
a  life  of  BufTering  and  lonely  sorrow.  In  these  struggles  with 
her  heart  and  conscience,  had  Rosa  Wilton  thought  of  the  hour 
of  retribution  awaiting  her  guilty  husband?  No — ^it  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  affliction  that  must  come  upon  the  head 
of  her  only  child  ;  ibr  in  the  hour  that  she  restored  to  him  the 
mother  who  had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
mysterious  vision  of  his  manhood,  she  must  crush  his  heart 
with  anguish. 

With  the  burned  paper  in  her  hand,  the  pale  mother  again 
sat  down  by  her  son. 

"Can  you,  Rufus,'*  said  she,  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  "bear  poverty,  pain,  and  more,  sustain  yourself 
beneath  a  father's  disgraced  and  perjured  name  V^ 

"  I  have  come  here  to-day,"  said  the  son,  calmly,  "  to  endure 
all  that  you  may  inflict,  and  afterwards  to  judge." 

"  Oh  I  Rufus,  can  you  think  that  I  would  willingly  bring 
sorrow  upon  your  head  ?" 

The  tone  of  gushing  affection  in  this  ejaculation  from  the  low 
voice  of  the  speaker,  the  fervor  and  eloquence  in  the  pale  face 
of  the  mother  who  spoke,  awoke  an  inborn  sympathy  in  the 
son.    He  impulsively  caught  the  hand  that  trembled  on  his 
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knee,  and  raised  it  reverently  to  his  lips,  while  he  said  :  "  I 
believe  that  you  are  sipcere  and  good,  and  I  bid  you  go  on  and 
tell  me  all  that  you  have  to  relate." 

"Know  then,"  said  she,  *' that  since  yon  were  an  infant, 
I  have  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  Edwtlrd  Livingston,  the 
will  that  entitles  him  to  the  estate,  so  long  held  by  yoar  father." 

Every  vestige  of  color  fled  from  the  face  of  the  listener,  but 
he  said  :' 

"  How  came  you  by  it  ?" 

**  I  rescued  it  from  the  embers,  to  which  yoar  father  con- 
signed it?" 

"  And  he  is  a  villain  T'  said  the  son  in  a  low,  husky  tone, 
"  and  I,  his  son,  have  shared  his  stolen  estate — subsisted  on  the 
wealth  of  Edwar^  Livingston,  while  he  and  his  child  have  suf- 
fered from  poverty  1  Oh  I  my  God,  why  hast  thou  permitted 
this  I  And  you,  madam,  why  have  you  preserved  this  dread- 
ful secret?  Why  have  you  thus  disgraced  the  innocent  son 
with  the  guilty  parent  ?" 

As  Rufus  Wilton  spoke,  his  eyes  glowed  with  burning  indig- 
nation, and  his  frame  trembled  with  the  power  of  his  emotion. 

"  Do  not — oh,  do  bot  reproach  me  !"  said  the  suffering 
woman.  "  Here  is  the  will,  by  its  destruction  yon  can  avoid 
this  disgrace  ;  you  can  still  live  on,  with  the  fraud  unexposed/' 

"Mrs.  Linden,"  said  the  son,  with  increased  feeling  ;  "will 
you  insult  me  by  the  supposition  that  I  could  live  a  day,  ah, 
an  hour  without  a  revelation  of  this  villainy  ?  Do  you  think  that 
for  wealth,  for  even  a  father's  honor,  I  could  make  myself  a 
scoundrel  ?" 

"  And  I  for  long  years  have  done  this  guilty  thing  1" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  and  for  whom  ?" 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not — I  am  unworthy  of  the  child  for  whom  I 
have  suffered." 

With  one  long  gaze  of  anguish  and  affection,  Rufus  Wilton 
clasped  the  hands  of  the  woe-stricken  mother,  then,  as  he  fell 
npon  his  knees,  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice : 

"DoIbeholdmywoM«r?" 

"  Oh,  Rufus  I  will  you  own  me  in  this  hour  ?" 

"  Forgive  me — oh,  forgive  me,  my  blessed  mother  1"  said  the 
son  in  a  choking  voice.  "  You  have  erred,  but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  it.  You  have  at  last  done  well,  and  saved  your  sou 
from  a  life  of  dishonor.  But,  oh  I  why  have  you  so  long  been 
a  stranger  to  your  home  and  your  child  ?" 
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The  son  was  now  beside  his  weeping  parent.  He  held  still 
the  hands  that  grew  cold  and  pallid  in  his  own,  while  she 
answered :  .   ,  ^ 

"  That  home  was  one  of  tyranny,  and  even  for  my  darling 
child  I  could  not  brook  oppression.  From  your  father  I  had 
suffered  treachery,  and  when  I  learned  that  to  this  he  had 
added  villainy,  I  fled."  / 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  take  me  with  you  ?"  said  the  son, 
with  a  lip  white  as  his  mother's. 

**  To  save  you  poverty  ;  to  save  you  an  honored  name." 

"  And  for  me  you  have  suffered  even  the  pangs  of  a  guilty 
conscience  ;  oh  1  my  mother,  mistaken  has  been  thy  love  ! 
Thou  hast  sinned  against  thy  God,  and  bitter  must  be  thy 
repentance  I  Why  did  you  not  compel  me  to  a  life  of  labor  ? 
oh  I  better  it  had  been  than  this  hour  of  shame  1" 

Rufus  Wilton's  head  was  bowed  in  humble  sorrow,  while  he 
still  clasped  tenderly  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  reproached. 

"  What  shall  we  now  do  ?"  said  the  suffering  parent. 

"  Ah  I  yes  ;  that  is  the  question — What  shall  we  now  do  ? 
This  then  is  the  will?"  Bufus  glanced  at  it,  and  with  a 
ghastly  face  observed  the  burned  edges  of  the  document ;  then 
rising  from  his  seat,  into  which  he  had  sunk,  he  walked  the 
room,  while  he  held  it  firmly.  "  We  cannot,"  said  he,  **  deliver 
this  up  to-night,  but  to-morrow  it  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner." 

*'  And  where,"  said  the  mother,  "  will  Roger  Wilton  then 
rest  ?" 

"  Stop  I"  said  the  son  with  excitement  "  He  must  first  be 
bid  to  flee.  But  I  cannot  do  this.  You  must  do  it.  You, 
who  rescued  the  will  from  him,  must  proclaim  to  him  his  doom." 

"  I  submit ;  on  me,  rests  this  duty,"  said  the  mother,  in  a 
firmer  voice.  "  When  shall  this  be  ?  Not  until  into  the 
guardian's  hands  I  return  his  ward ;  wait  for  this ;  for  the 
same  hour,  I  must  too  escape.  Let  me  not  face,  nnder  these 
circumstances,  my  poor,  defrauded  Edward." 

A  bright  flush  came  across  the  cheek  of  the  son,  as  the 
mother  thoughtlessly  revealed  her  enduring  affection  for  Colo- 
nel Livingston.  "What  does  this  solicitude  mean?"  said 
Rufus,     "  Why  cannot  you  meet  the  legal  heir  ?" 

"  There  is  that  in  the  past,  my  dear  son,  that  makes  it  pain- 
ful. I  know  not  that  we  even  should  recognize  each  other — 
for  four  and  twenty  years  we  have  not  met." 
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A  smile  of  gratitade  and  lovo  came  over  the  featares  of  the 
80D,  to  pass  away  in  a  look  of  deep  dejectioD. 

"  I  ask  not  now,  the  history  of  your  early  years,  dearest 
mother,"  said  Wilton,  **  another  time  is  best  fitted  for  that  rela- 
tion— the  business  of  the  present  absorbs  all  else  ;  I  cannot 
leave  you  to-night,  for  onr  plans  must  be  arranged  between 
this  and  morning.  First  you  must  dispose  of  poor  Elora,  and 
then,  with  me,  you  must  seek  my  father." 

As  Kafus  Wilton  ceased,  for  the  first  time  he  shed  tears. 
With  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  wept  in  bitter  anguish. 
His  mother  came  beside  him,  and  like  a  statue  of  cold  despair, 
looked  on  his  misery. 

"  Have  you  not  fortitude  for  this,  my  son  ?"  she  asked. 

**  I  know  not ;  I  am  but  human,  and  when  I  resign  this  will, 
I  give  up  what  is  dearer  than  aught  else,  save  the  b^nor  of  mj 
name." 

"  What,  my  boy  ?" 

"  All  that  makes  life  dear, — my  Cora,  my  life,  my  pride, — 
she  who  was  to  me  my  guiding  star,  my  hope,  my  all." 

"  Why  must  this  sacrifice  be  made  ?  Will  she  not  cling  to  you 
in  sorrow  ?" 

*'  In  shame  1"  replied  Bnfus  Wilton  in  a  tone  of  deepest  woe^ 
''  this  I  cannot  ask  of  Gor^  Livingston  ;  ah,  well  do  I  remem- 
ber her  father's  taunting  words  in  alluding  to  the  name  of  Wil- 
ton ;  but  I  deemed  it  then,  as  free  from  stain  as  his  ;  I  thought 
I  offered  a  8potles3  one  to  Cora." 

"  And  yours  is  untarnished  still,  my  son." 

"  Do  you  deem  that  I  could  claim  the  hand  of  her,  whom  I, 
though  innocently,  had  aided  in  defrauding  ? — on  whose  pro- 
perty I  had  lived  from  childhood — and^s  the  son  of  one  who 
fled  from  justice,  convicted  of  a  crime  so  base,  hold  her  pledged 
to  fulfill  her  vow  ? — ^No,  Cora,  I  resign  thee  I" 

"  But  will  she  give  you  up  ?" 

"  My  poor,  loving  Cora,  I  will  not  give  her  the  question  to 
decide  ;  is  she  not  a  Livingston  ?  and  do  yon  think  that  I^ 
coald  ask  her  to  ally  herself  to  ignominy  ?" 

'*  Is  she  not  a  woman,  Rufas,  and  think  you  that  she  will 
scorn  you  for  restoring  to  her  father  his  own,  at  so  terrible  a 
sacrifice." 

"  I  see  myself  but  in  one  light ;  a  defrauder  of  her  rights, 
and  the  debtor  of  her  father.  What  have  I  to  offer  her  ? — not 
even  an  honorable  name  ;  while  she  is  rich  and  proud  in  her 
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exalted  station,  from  which  poverty  never  humbled  her  ;  can  1, 
a  miserable  beggar,  live  on  her  father's  bounty,  share  the 
wealth,  as  but  a  pensioner  of  the  proud  man,  who,  but  for  his 
daughter's  love,  had  spumed  me  like  a  dog  ? — No  I  will  cut  oflF 
this  hand  before  I  link  it  to  his  child's,  even  though  we  both 
die  martyrs  to  this  resolution." 

"  Oh,  my  son,  yoa  know  not  the  sacrifice  you  make — the 
sorrow  that  such  a  resolution  woald  cause  her." 

"  My  poor  Cora,"  said  the  suffering  Wilton,  "  how  sweet  was 
our  last  meeting  ;  how  filled  my  heart  was  with  sad  forebod- 
ings !  Yes,  she  may  cling  to  me  through  poverty  and  through 
shame,  but  I  love  her  too  well  to  cloud  her  destiny  with  mine. 
Ah,  think  of  a  world's  scorn  I  Can  I  ever  face  their  sneers — 
their  condemnation  of  my  father's  crime  I  Why,  oh,  my 
mother,  did  you  not  take  me  with  you,  even  though  I  died  in 
poverty  I" 

'*  I  could  not — oh,  I  could  not.  You  were  his  as  well  as 
mine." 

Through  a  night  of  anguish,  Rufus  Wilton  and  his  mother 
talked  of  the  duty  of  the  coming  day,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  they  parted  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  scaffold.  Their 
faces  were  haggard,  and  their  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  tears. 
With  a  firm  grasp,  Wilton  took  the  long-hidden  will  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  his  lodgings. 

In  all  his  suffering,  he  had  but  one  consolation.  He  had 
found  his  long  lost  mother,  and  she  was  one  whom,  for  years, 
he  had  loved.  He  sought  his  private  room,  where  he  sunk  in 
such  despair  as  the  heart  seldom^  in  this  life  feels.  Yet  it  was 
not  that  of  guilt,  for  his  conscience  proclaimed  him  innocent, 
and  for  the  crime  of  another,  he  bewailed  in  the  depths  of  his 
grief. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Linden,  who  had  for  ever  dropped 
the  name  of  Wilton,  sought  the  room  of  Flora.  And,  oh  1 
such  a  change  as  she  there  met.  The  beauty  and  radiance  of 
hope  kindled  in  the  eye,  and  on  the  lovely  cheek  of  the  insane 
girl.  And  so  sweet  and  tranquil  was  the  wandering  of  her 
mind,  that  bat  the  glance  of  affection  could  have  detected  the 
loss  of  her  reason.  She  was  arrayed,  that  sad  morning,  as  a 
bride,  A  white  dress  floated  in  airy  grace  about  her  person, 
and  a  long  veil  fell  from  her  head  of  jet  black  hair,  while 
across  her  brow  lay  a  string  of  pearls.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  she  had  dressed  herself  with  taste,  and  with  her  tiny 
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foot,  was  stepping^  forth  from  her  chamber,  to  meet  her  bride- 
f^room.  When  Mrs.  Linden  met  her,  she  smiled  with  such 
bewitching  sweetness,  that  she  kissed  her,  and  addressed  her 
twice,  before  she  could  realize  that  poor  Flora  was  not  herself. 
Then,  coaxing  her  to  wait  until  the  hour  for  the  ceremony,  she 
lured  the  poor  girl  back  to  her  room,  and  after  callmg  her 
maid  to  her  assistance,  left  her  hastily,  and  proceeded  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  She  knew  not  what  would  be  her 
reception,  but  she  felt  that  this  was  her  only  alternative,  to 
apply  in  the  extremity  to  the  old  guardian  of  Flora.  What 
^  could  she  now  bring  him  back  ?  not,  alas  !  his  bewitching 
ward,  for  only  the  beautiful  tenement  was  left.  She  had  wan- 
dered into  that  land  of  dreams,  to  which  some  are  borne  on 
wings  of  love,  to  taste,  seemingly,  of  bliss,  while  others  are 
dragged  down  by  chains  of  misery,  to  hopeless  sorrow.  Flora's 
derangement  was  of  the  most  harmless,  but  not  less  melan- 
choly kind.  Mrs.  Linden  felt  that  she  had  a  painful  task,  to 
communicate  the  sad  tidings  of  her  lunacy  to  Mr.  Clarendon  ; 
for  she  believed,  that  if  ever  he  loved  a  being  on  earth,  he  bad 
given  his  heart  to  Flora  Islington.  And  that  his  life  was 
embittered  by  the  yearning  he  ever  felt  for  the  guileless  love 
that  had,  for  a  period,  so  sweetened  hts  existence.  She  had 
not  falsely  prophesied  in  this  ;  for  in  the  depths  of  a  worldly 
heart,  deeply  but  surely  buried  poor  Flora  lay  enshrined,  and 
however  the  courtier  might  seem  to  love,  whatever  worship  he 
might  pay  to  the  fashionable  and  gay,  in  the  lonely  hours  of 
Louis  Clarendon,  his  sweet  loving  Flora,  with  her  dark,  spiri- 
tual eyes,  was  before  him  ;  and  in  his  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams,  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  as  his  own.  Since  the 
acknowledged  engagement  of  Cora,  he  had  been  more  in 
society  ;  but  was  becoming  disgusted  with  the  frivolity  and 
heartlessness  which  he  so  frequently  encountered.  His  hopes 
of  obtaining  Cora  Livingston  for  a  wife,  seemed  now  frail, 
since  her  father  had  sanctioned  the  addresses  of  her  lover,  and 
he  resigned  her  as  a  cold,  ungrateful  girl.  In  contrast  to  the 
icy  Cora,  and  the  gay  coquettes  with  whom  he  had  amused  his 
leisure  hours.  Flora  came  back  on  his  memory,  in  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  her  heart  burning  with  passionate  love  for  him. 
Oh  1  how  he  wished  her  parentage  was  pure  and  spotless  ! — 
that  before  the  world  she  had  shone  a  star,  and  that  she  could 
adorn  his  home,  as  well  as  command  his  love,,  as  his  bride. 
But  no,  he  felt  Flora  could  only  live  for  him — that  she  would 
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shrink  from  his  guests,  and,  like  a  timid  bird,  fly  from  the 
gayest  circles,  only  to  find  her  home  in  his  arms.  Still  he 
loved  her,  and  at  times  bitterly  repented  that  he  had  educated 
her  alone  for  himself  ;  for  though  he  could  not  deceive  himself, 
yet  might  he  not  others,  iu  the  story  of  her  birth. 

As  he  left  the  abode  of  Madame  Delano  one  evening, 
wearied  with  her  jealous  caprices,  he  came  home,  and  seated 
himself  on  ,the  old  sofa,  now  always  associated  with  Flora. 
He  sought  the  little  envelope,  containing  her  hair,  and  taking 
the  curl  from  its  folds,  kissed  it,  as  a  part  of  his  lost  idol,  and 
resolved  that  she  should  yet  be  his  ;  and  though  against  all 
his  preconceived  opinions,  he  argued  himself  into  the  belief, 
that,  after  all,  his  notions  of  a  woman  of  the  world  being  the 
most  suited  to  his  position  in  life,  that  his  happiness  was  not 
as  well  secured,  as  by  the  devotion  of  one  who  lived  only  for 
himself.  Such  was  the  late  sophistry  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  Flora,  the  more  he  loved  his  lost 
darling.  He  contrasted  her  with  Cora,  and  though  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  latter  was  a  sweet  vision  to  his  mind,  her 
remembrance  brought  no  thrill  of  passionate  emotion  to  his 
soul.  She  was  not  his  warm,  loving  Flora.  Through  the 
night,  he  pondered  on  his  dream  of  making  her  his  wife. 
With  this  aim,  he  felt  that  he  could  win  her,  and  restore  her 
to  her  own  former  self. 

When  morning  came,  he  thought  of  Flora,  as  she  had  sat 
at  his  breakfast  table,  in  her  girlish  beauty  ;  and  how  she  had, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  all  etiquette,  amused  and  enchanted  him  ; 
and  he  resolved,  as  he  drank  his  last  bachelor  cup,  that  if  he 
met  the  derision  of  the  fashionable  world,  he  would  offer  his 
heart  and  hand  to  Flora  Islington.  He  had  smoked  his  last 
cigar,  and  dreamed  such  a  dream  as  only  a  bachelor  ever 
pictured,  under  the  ambrosial  fumes  of  the  magnetic  weed,  and 
scouted  at  the  world,  and  their  opinions,  as  of  not  a  farthing's 
value,  compared  with  his  own,  and  those  of  his  darling, 
Flora. 

At  this  happy  moment,  Benson,  the  housekeeper,  announced 
to  Mr.  Clarendon  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  the 
parlor.  The  intelligence  startled  him,  especially  as  Benson 
looked  mysteriously  wise. 

He  rose  from  his  bamboo  lounging  chair,  and  songht  his 
visitor  with  some  curiosity  and  annoyance,  for  she  had  disturbed 
a  delicious  reverie.    But  when  he  met  Mrs.  Linden,  who  came 
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forward  to  greet  him,  he  started  back  in  amazement,  with 
inexpressible  emotions  ;  for  he  knew  that  she  bad  come  with 
some  intelligence  of  Flora.  He  had  ever  hated  her  since  she 
lured  away  his  proUgi,  and. though  in  his  heart  he  thanked  her 
for  her  protection  of  the  orphan  girl,  he  could  never  forgive 
her  for  depriving  him  of  her  society.  He  looked  upon  her  as 
an  ogress  in  a  fair  form,  who  guarded  and  hid  from  him  his 
treasure.  But  the  penetrating,  sad  look,  that  met  his  own  as 
he  accosted  her,  now  disarmed  him  of  his  resentment,  and  he 
civilly  inquired  for  her  health,  as  she  sunk;  overpowered  by  her 
feelings,  upon  a  sofa,  while  he  awaited  the  declaration  of  her 
errand. 

After  a  pause,  she  spoke.  "  I  have  come,"  said  she  in  a 
voice  of  deep  sorrow,  "on  an  errand  of  a  painful  nature — to 
give  you  back  your  ward." 

"  To  give  me  back  my  Flora  I"  said  Mr.  Clarendon  earnestlj. 
**  Why  have  you  come  to  this  decision  ?  Is  it  her  wish  T  he 
continued  in  an  excited  tone. 

**  She  is  passive  now,  Mr.  Clarendon.  But  I  am  going  away, 
and  she  needs  an  asylum." 

*•  One  has  been  always  ready  for  her  here,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon  with  an  accent  of  deep  feeling  ;  *'  but  I  am 
surprised  that  you  have  so  lost  your  discretion,  as  to  trust  her 
with  me.  Pray  how  have  I  altered  in  your  estimation  as  to 
become  a  proper  guardian  for  tf  young  girl,  who  is  certainly  no 
less  attractive  than  of  old  ?     Am  I  more  or  less  an  anchorite  ?" 

"  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Mrs.  Linden  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 
"  I  do  not  return  her  to  you  as  I  took  her  from  you  ?" 

"  How  has  she  changed  ?  Tell  me  I — for  the  love  of  God 
what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  Is  she  ill  ?  Speak — I  beg  of 
you  ?"  Mr.  Clarendon  came  nearer  ]Vi(rs.  Linden,  and  acxiouslj 
awaited  her  reply. 

"  Not  in  body — but  in  mind,  our  poor  Flora  is" 

Mr.  Clarendon  caught  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Linden  and  held 
it  as  in  a  vice,  while  he  muttered.  "Do  you  tell  me  she  is 
insane  ?" 

"  I  fear  so — yes — ^partly  so." 

"  Wretch  I  Begone  !  You  are  the  cause  of  this !  And 
you  have  come  to  give  her  back  to  me  !  Generous  woman  1 
My  Flora  I  and  without  her  reason  I  Tell  me  how  it  has 
happened  ?  It  is  naught  but  fanaticism — you  have  crazed  her 
— ^first  by  stealing  her  from  the  home  she  loved,  and  then  by 
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yonr  cantiog  preacbiDg.    Yes — give  ber  back  to  me,  and  let 
me  save  ber  before  it  is  too  late.'' 

"  And  have  you  no  compmiction,  Mr.  Clarendon,  none  for 
winning  ber  young  beart,  and  tben  learing  it  to  wither.  Do 
you  think  this  bad  no  effect  upon  her  delicately  organized 
brain  ?  She  was  a  harp  too  finely  strung  for  ruthless  treat- 
ment.'' 

"  Did  I  ever  treat  ber  harshly,  Mrs.  Linden  ?"    - 

"  No,  too  tenderly,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  marry  ber." 

"  I  understand  you,  but  I  meant  no  harm  to  Flora.  God 
knows  I  loved  ber,  and  that  I  love  ber  still  I  Did  she  ever 
grieve  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes — till  it  has  crazed  her  brain,  and  beguiled  ber  of  her 
reason.  Still  God  has  dealt  gently  with  ber.  Ophelia  was 
never  sweeter  in  her  madness,  and  she  seems  happy  now. 
When  I  left  her,  she  was  arrayed  in  white  ;  she  thought  herself 
your  bride." 

Mr.  Clarendon  became  pale  and  agitated,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  said  :  "  You  have  come  to-day  for  your  revenge, 
and  you  have  bad  it  in  its  fullest  sense.  Bring  her  back,  and 
no  power  on  earth  shall  sepairate  us  again." 

"  But  Mr.  Clarendon,  is  this  best  ?  She  loves  you  too  well 
to  meet  you  yet." 

A  change  came  over  the  features  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  He 
had  received  a  shock  which  oveipowered  him. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '*  I  will  to-day  send 
a  physician  to  her.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  her.  I  begin  to 
realize  her  case.  Excuse  me — there  must  be  no  delay.  Poor 
Flora  !  Have  her  in  readiness  at  twelve  o'clock."  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon hastily  left  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Linden,  and  sought 
retirement  in  bis  library,  where  but  an  hour  since  be  had 
resolved  to  seek  and  marry  the  poor  girl  whom  now  he  did  not 
dare  to  meet.  How  bitterly  he  wished  that  be  could  recall  the 
past  ;  how  void  seemed  now  the  world  of  pleasure,  since  he 
despaired  of  ever  winning  Flora  I  How  beautiful,  bow  sweet, 
ber  memory  seemed  to  him  in  comparison  with  every  other  I 
And  had  he  put  out  this  light  of  bis  darkened  existence  ?  Ten 
thousand  daggers  pierced  his  soul  at  the  overwhelming  thought 
that  she,  so  dear,  so  valued,  was  for  ever  lost  to  him. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day  a  carriage  came  to  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Linden,  and  Flora  was  borne  away — she  deemed,  to  her 
bridal. 
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An  hour  after,  Rafos  Wilton  went  to  confer  with  his  mother 
on  the  coarse  which  he  had  resolved  to  pnrsne  regarding  the 
will.  He  was  calm,  bnt  haggard  and  pale.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  years  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his  exist- 
ence in  a  night.  His  plan  was  first  to  seek  his  father,  with 
Mrs.  Linden,  and  then  to  acquaint  hira  with  his  knowledge  of 
his  crime,  while  his  mother  furnished  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

Rufas  waited  long  for  the  wife  to  prepare  herself  to  meet  her 
husband.  And  such  a  meeting,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  it  was 
not  strange  that  there  should  be  delay  1  She  at  length  came 
from  her  dressing-room  in  her  deep  black  attire,  while  a  veil  of 
double  crape  concealed  her  face.  It  was  her  usual  dress  in 
public  ;  and  the  son  did  not  marvel  at  it.  Her  tall,  proud 
form  was  erect,  and  her  features  composed.  So  she  went  forth, 
on  the  arm  of  her  child,  to  do  justice  at  last  to  the  injured,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  her  husband,  and  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  of 
her  only  son.  She  manifested  no  emotion  on  the  journey,  but 
silently  observed  the  scenery,  while  Rufus  watched  her  coun- 
tenance with  intense  and  painful  interest. 

When  they  had  reached  their  destination,  and  were  within 
view  of  *'  The  Park,"  she  dropped  more  closely  her  veil,  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  avenue  towards  the  old  home  from  which 
she  had  fled  in  her  youth,  pausing  only  where  the  boughs 
seemed  to  interlace  over  her  head.  This  had  once  been  her 
favorite  spot.  The  odor  of  «hrnb  and  tree  came  over  her 
senses  ;  over  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  stream,  her  eyes 
wandered,  as  if  in  one  glance  she  could  recall  the  past.  They 
then  proceeded  slowly  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  Both  were 
silent,  and  wholly  absorbed  by  painful  feeling.  They  reached 
the  well-known  colonnade  where  Rosa  Wilton  had  so  often  sat; 
then  through  the  hall,  and  into  the  dark,  old  oaken  parlor  ; 
here  remained  the  same  old  furniture,  the  same  pictures,  and 
heavy  damask  that  had  graced  her  bridal  home.  Like  one 
bereft  of  reason,  her  glances  wandered  from  object  to  object, 
yet  rested  on  none. 

''  Let  us  go  on,''  said  she,  in  a  whispered  tone.  Room  after 
room  they  silently  coursed  through  the  spacious  mansion.  They 
passed  the  dark  staircase,  which  she  well  remembered.  But  not 
until  she  reached  her  own  room — the  apartment  where  she  had 
sufifered  from  a  husband's  tyranny,  where  she  parted  with  her 
infant  boy,  and  stole  at  midnight  from  his  father's  side — did 
she  betray  emotion.    Now  she  groaned  aloud. 
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**  Be  calm,  dear  mother/'  said  her  son,  "  we  have  mach  to  try 
us  yet." 

'*  Yes,  that  is  true,"  she  said  mechanically,  and  then  walked 
towards  a  mirror  which  last  reflected  her  yoathfal  beauty,  and 
looked  upon  the  change  wrought  by  time  and  sorrow.  She 
threw  aside  her  close  hat  and  veil,  and  to  her  son's  astonish- 
ment, she  wore  no  cap  upon  her  head,  which  was  richly  adorned 
by  a  mass  of  dark-brown  hair,  which,  though  silvered  with  an 
occasional  thread  of  grey,  was  still  beautiful  and  luxuriant. 
Not  a  trace  of  color  was  now  left  on  the  once  brilliant  cheek, 
and  the  fire  of  her  dark  eye  was  softened  into  a  mellow,  sad- 
dened light.  The  elegant  woman  was  there  reflected,  but  the 
girlish  Rosa  Wilton  was  among  the  dreams  of  the  past«  She 
moved  with  the  same  dignity  of  carriage  that  had  character- 
ized her  youthful  appearance.  The  beauty  of  her  rare  smile 
yet  lingered,  but  it  was  so  seldom  seen  about  her  faintly-colored 
lips,  that  it  seemed  to  the  stranger  to  have  for  ever  passed 
away. 

Her  dress  was  black  velvet,  the  softest  lace  shading  •  her 
exposed  neck  and  throat. 

"  Are  you  ready  now,"  said  the  son,  as  he  gazed  with  pride 
and  sorrow  upon  his  beautiful  parent.  "  He  must  go  to-night." 

"  Yes,  I  am  ready,"  said  Rosa  Wilton  ;  "  call  him  in  now." 
But  as  she  spoke,  her  lips  grew  white  as  her  cheek. 

After  a  short  absence,  Roger  Wilton  entered  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  looked  a  Juno  in  her  mag« 
nificent  but  faded  beauty.  As  the  eye  of  Roger  Wilton  met 
hers,  he  was  for  an  instant  bewildered.  He  looked  again  and 
met  her  full  glance— he  sta^ered — ^his  gaze  was  transfixed. 
He  knew  that  she  who  had  fled  from  his  tyranny  in  her  youth, 
had  come  again  to  his  home  ;  for  what  purpose  he  had  no 
strength  or  courage  then  to  ask.  It  was  enough  that  the  terror 
of  his  life  had  reappeared,  bearing  a  small  scroll  in  her  hand. 
His  cold  eye  was  bent  upon  her  face,  while  he  inaudibly  said, 

"  Rosa  I  is  it  thus  we  meet  ?" 

*'  It  is,  and  for  a  painful  duty.  Long  years  have  fled  since 
we  parted,  and  since  then  I  have  kept  well  your  secret.  For  his 
sake  I  hare  done  this  wrong.  Flee  now,  while  I  bid  you  go, 
for  ere  to-morrow  justice  will  be  done  him  whom  you 
defrauded." 

'* I  defy  you,"  said  Roger  Wilton,  with  livitlrage.  "Where 
is  your  proof  of  fraud  ?" 

16 
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Kosa  Wilton,  at  this  query,  turned  towards  her  son,  who 
was  scarcely  less  pale  than  his  father. 

"  It  is  all  true,  my  father,"  said  Rnfus.  "  The  will  was  res- 
cued from  the  burning  grate." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  the  rustling  in  the  twilight — the 
shadow  on  the  wall  ?  I  caused  theni  both,  and  I  saved  the 
burning  will,"  said  the  pallid  wife. 

Rigid  and  motionless  stood  the  conyicted  man.  The  son 
stepped  forward,  and  seizing  his  arm,  said,  while  the  tears 
streamed  from  his  eyes, — 

"  A  steamer  sails  to-night ;  fly  for  your  sake — ^for  wiinc." 

**  Yes,"  the  father  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and 
fled  into  another  room.  Soon  a  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard, 
— a  fall — and  they  that  listened  knew  that  Roger  Wilton  was 
no  more  among  the  living. 

The  dreadful  tragedy  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  amidst 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  Rosa  Wilton  had  secretly  fled. 
Her  son  found  a  slip  of  paper  which  she  left,  on  which 
was  written,  "Seek  not  to  find  me  now — we  shall  meet 
again." 

Rufus  Wilton's  next  duty  was  to  seek  Colonel  Livingston. 
He  longed  to  pass  the  trying  scene  awaiting  him,  and  abide  its 
consequences.  He  dared  not  go  to  Yillacora,  lest  he  should 
meet  Cora.  Her  presence,  he  feared,  would  prevent  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duty.  He  penned  a  note,. and  sent  it  to  the  Colo- 
nel, requesting  him  to  meet  him  on  his  father's  grounds.  The 
request  was  received  while  the  latter  was  at  dinner.  The 
news  of  Roger  Wilton's  suicidal  death  had  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  obeyed  the  summons  doubtingly. 

Rufus  Wilton  met  him  on  the  avenue,  and  in  a  calm,  collected 
tone  bade  the  Colonel  retirq  with  him  to  a  private  room  within 
the  mansion.  After  some  hesitation  the  latter  was  led  on, 
impelled  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  and  the  mystery  of 
the  errand. 

After  both  were  seated,  Rufus  Wilton  drew  forth  the  rescued 
will,  and  handed  it  to  the  astonished  man.  His  eyes  grew 
blind  while  he  looked  upon  the  paper. 

"  Where  did  you  find  this  ?"  he  said  with  excitement  of 
feeling. 

"  Ask  no  question,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Its  recovery  has  caused 
my  father's  death.  He  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
And  now  we  part.    My  debt  to  you,  if  God  permits,  I'll  pay. 
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Innocently  I  have  defrauded  yoa  of  jonr  own,  bnt,  thank 
Heaven,  I  have  not  also  of  your  daughter." 

With  these  words  Rufus  Wilton  parted  with  the  Colonel, 
and  made  immediate  arrangements  for  his  journey  south,  while 
the  latter  sought  to  acquaint  Cora  with  the  exciting  occur- 
ences which  had  taken  place  at  the  Park,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  will.  He  was  so  much  elated  with  the  latter  circumstance, 
that  he  scarcely  observed  the  pallid  hue  of  Cora's  face,  as  she 
said  :  "  And  where  is  Rufus,  papa  ?" 

"  Gone  to  Virginia,  my  daughter.  He  will  write  you  from 
there.  This  change  of  circumstances  naturally  mortifies  him, 
and  it  is  possible,  Cora,  that  he  will  release  you  from  your 
engagement.  It  is  an  awkward  situation  for  him,  and  he  had 
better  be  away  until  the  affair  blows  over.  He  is  a  clever 
fellow,  and  has  behaved  honorably,  but  his  position  is  decid- 
edly affected  by  the  matter.  You  will  be  independent  now, 
you  know,  and  perhaps  may  change  your  own  mind." 

"  Poor  Rufus  I"  said  Cora,  in  a  tone  of  anguish ;  then  cover- 
ing her  eyes,  burst  into  tears,  and  went  to  her  own  room. 

The  Colonel  was  too  much  excited  to  observe  her  depression, 
though  he  wondered  that  she  seemed  so  little  pleased  with  the 
restoration  of  their  property,  and  being  himself  so  much  occu- 
pied in  thinking  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  his  thoughts  naturally  wandered  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  young  lovers. 

His  first  movement,  as  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  was  to  send 
for  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
heartily  congratulated  the  Colonel  on  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance to  him.  The  latter  was  still  puzzled  regarding  the  reco- 
very of  the  will,  and  had  never  been  able  to  trace  the  source 
of  the  anonymous  note,  which  had  always  encouraged  him 
that  he  should  yet  come  in  possession  of  his  father's  estate. 

Mr.  Clarendon  came  to  Yillacora,  but  in  broken  spirits. 
He  learned  with  indifference  that  Rufus  Wilton  had  himself 
released  Cora  from  her  engagement  to  him,  and  with  little 
thought  of  anything  but  the  situation  of  Flora,  proceeded  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Colonel's  business.  He  met  Cora,  and 
congratulated  her  on  the  accession  of  fortune,  but  before  the 
words  had  escaped  his  lips,  he  saw  how  much  more  she  needed 
compassion  than  any  sympathy  foj;  joyful  emotion.  Her 
sweet  face  wore  a  dejected  look,  and  her  languid  eyes  were 
often  tearful.    That  there  was  occasion  for  satisfaction  and 
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happiness,  she  was  often  told,  and  the  air  of  deference  which 
even  the  servants  assumed,  told  her  that  she  held  a  new  posi- 
tion. The  heiress  of  the  vast  property  of  Robert  Livingston, 
was  no  longer  an  obscure  individual,  and  a  great  effort  was 
made  bj  hosts  of  admiring  friends,  to  draw  Cora  from  seclu- 
sion, and  to  present  her  to  the  fashionable  world  as  a  beautj 
and  an  heiress. 

But  we  are  in  advance  of  our  tale,  for  not  many  days  had 

passed  after  Rufus  Wilton's  absence,  before  she  received  a 

letter  from  him.     A  bright  flush  of  joy  kindled  her  cheek,  on 

,  its  reception,  and  with  hope  at  her  heart,  she  went  to  her  own 

chamber  to  peruse  the  lines  of  her  beloved  Wilton. 

It  ran  thus  : 

"  You  are  sad,  I  know,  dearest  Cora,  even  in  your  joy,  for  your  heart  is 
not  one  to  forget  those  who  sorrow,  while  you  sympathize  in  the  weal 
of  others.  When  we  last  met,  you  remember,  with  what  palu  I  foreboded 
our  separation  ;  I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  the  shock,  that  has  humi- 
liated and  crushed  me.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  property  I  deplore  ;  that  I 
can  cheerfully  resign,  but  that  in  dishonor  and  shame,  I  am  the  sou  of 
one  who  has  for  years  defVaudcd  your  father,  having  myself  been  edu- 
cated and  supported  from  his  inheritance,  and  squandered  lavishly  sums 
that  might  have  added  so  essentially  to  his  and  your  comfort — tluit  sUll 
I  have  presumed  to  offer  to  you  my  hand.  But  Cora,  you  will  believe 
'  me  guiltless  of  intended  wrong.  I  cannot  reveal  the  manner  in  which  I 
came  in  possession  of  this  long  lost  will,  but  you  will  not  think  that  I 
secreted  it ;  had  I  done  so,  why  have  I  now  delivered  it  to  its  owner? 

**  The  world  will  look  upon  my  father's  family  as  dishonored,  and  his 
humiliating  death  but  as  a  part  of  his  erring  life.  The  name  of  Wilton 
is  now  one  of  shame,  and  until  it  is  redeemed  by  my  own  exertion,  I 
could  never  offer  it  to  any  woman,  much  less  to  the  daughter  of  one  who 
has  ever  scorned  it. 

"  My  dearly  loved  one,  to  part  with  you,  is  like  severing  my  heart 
from  its  tenement ;  I  shall  dream  of  you  by  night  and  by  day.  I  shall 
see  your  tears  fall  for  him,  who  will  love  you  as  bis  life.  But  we  shall 
be  separated  by  a  barrier  that  cannot  be  removed.  I  shall  go  forth  into 
the  world,  a  poor  man,  with  a  sorrowing  heart.  I  am  unused  to  the 
struggles  of  adversity,  and  to  contend  with  them  will,  at  first,  cost  me 
pain ;  but  until  I  can  appear  on  my  native  soil,  independent  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, the  stigma  attached  to  my  father's  name  washed  away  la 
that  of  my  own  honorable  reputation,  I  shall  not  reappear  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson. 
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**  Don't  moarn  for  me,  darling,  mj  own  heart-acbe  is  enough.  Ton  are 
commencing  life  under  auspices  brilliant  and  beautifuL  Ton  will  have 
many  adorers  of  your  fortune,  and  more  heart-worshipers.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  me.  As  time  wears  away,  you  may 
think  less  of  me,  and,  perchance,  another  will  take  my  place  in  your 
love.  If  so,  dear  one,  remember  that  you  are  released  from  your 
engagement  I  could  not  see  you  before  J,  left ;  your  sweet  face  would 
have  maddened  me,  and  disabled  me  from  obeying  my  sense  of  duty, 
towards  you  aud  myself. 

"  Farewell,  my  only  lovedi  write  me,  if  but  one  line, 

"  RuFus  Wilton." 

With  heartfelt  sobs  Cora  concluded  this  letter.  Of  what 
yalae  to  her  was  her  prond  fortune  ?  It  had  now  no  power  to 
make  her  happj,  and  she  looked  upon  the  prospect  of  wealth, 
but  as  the  comraeucement  of  misery.  She  replied  to  Wilton 
briefly,  but  feelingly,  again  pledging  her  tows,  promising  fidel- 
ity to  him,  through  all  ills.  Cora  never  allowed  her  griefs  to 
afflict  others,  so  she  strove  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  enter  sympa-' 
thizingly  into  her  father's  plans  for  increasing  their  comfort. 
Mr.  Clarendon  was  much  with  them,  and  Cora  observed  his 
abstraction  of  mind,  even  while  conversing  with  her.  At  first 
she  attributed  it  to  his  engrossing  business  cares,  but  finally 
perceived  that  a  settled  gloom  was  evidently  creeping  over  his 
spirits.  He  seemed  misanthropic  and  dull,  after  coming  from 
her  father's  study,  and  though  friendly  and  kind  in  his  manner 
towards  her,  his  reserve  became  habitual,  and  unapproachable. 

The  Colonel  had  resolved  to  repair  his  father's  old  home,  and 
soon  to  take  possession  of  the  residence.  The  necessary  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken,  to  secure  to  him  the  entire  estate  of 
the  late  Roger  Wilton,  which  added  ten  years,  seemingly,  to 
the  life  of  its  heir,  and  had  the  softening  effect  of  chasing  from 
his  brow,  many  wrinkles  that  care  and  anxiety  had  there 
gathered. 

It  was  an  exciting  day  to  the  Colonel,  when  he  entered  the 
doors  of  his  childhood's  home,  its  owner  and  legal  inheritor  ; 
and  though  Cora  accompanied  her  father,  sadly,  joylessly  to 
the  long  coveted  mansion,  she  seemed  happy,  in  her  father's 
eyes,  for  she  smiled  sympathizingly  in  his  enthusiasm,  for  all 
its  well-remembered  haunts. 

She  chose  for  herself  the  old  room  of  Rufus  Wilton,  and 
with  mingled  sadness  and  hope,  looked  forward  to  an  uncertain 
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future.  One  evening,  after  a  day  of  unceasing  attention,  upon 
a  crowd  of  visitors  from  the  city,  Mr.  Clarendon  sought  the 
society  of  Cora,  she  having  wandered  off  among  the  old  willow 
trees,  the  favorite  resort  of  her  absent  lover. 

"  You  are  romantic  to-night/'  said  he.  "  For  a  young  heiress, 
you  ought  to  be  calculating  your  chances  for  your  next  win- 
ter's conquests,  and  picturing  to  yourself  a  more  brilliant  sea- 
son than  you  have  ever  known  in  town,  Miss  Cora." 

"  Do  these  pleasures  seem  to  you  paramount  to  all  others  ?" 
said  Cora.  "  You  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
amusements  of  fashionable  life,  whether  they  satisfy  the  heart 
or  not."  * 

"  I  do  not  seek  satisfaction,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  "  ex- 
citement is  the  food  of  fashionable  devotees.  This  drives  awaj 
weariness,  the  blues,  and  deadens  disappointment.  What  do 
you  suppose  a  miserable  bachelor  like  myself  has  to  amuse 
him,  but  his  books  and  his  world  ?" 

The  query  was  made  playfully,  but  Cora  saw  that  sadness 
larked  beneath  it.  She  did  not  reply,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  con- 
tinued. **  Don't  you  suppose  you  would  be  happier  where  you 
could  feed  on  adulation,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  a  round  of 
city  amusements,  engross  yourself  until  you  cared  not  whidi 
gay  scene  came  next,  provided  that  in  it  you  forgot  all  but  the 
pleasures  of  sense — scarcely  knowing  whether  you  had  a  mind, 
a  heart,  or  any  purpose  in  life  ?" 

"  I  might  be  happy  for  the  time,"  said  Cora,  "  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  real  abiding  peace  where  one  has  no  moment 
to  reflect." 

"  And  yet  you  were  happy  last  winter  in  town,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

Cora's  cheek  grew  red  and  pale  as  she  said  :  "  Yes,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  the  gay  world,  or  its  adulation,  made  me 
so." 

"  No,  Cora,  I  do  not  think  it  did,  and  then  I  was  envious 
of  the  source  of  your  happiness.  But  I  have  since  changed. 
I  would  now  restore  you,  if  I  could,  to  the  same,  happy  frame 
of  mind." 

A  sw^eet  smile  of  gratitude  showed  Mr.  Clarendon  that  his  gen- 
uine kind  feeling  was  appreciated.  The  derangement  of  Flora  had 
worked  an  entire  revolution  in  Louis  Clarendon.  She  was  ever 
before  him,  reproaching  him  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  intellect, 
while  the  promise  he  made  to  her  dying  mother  came  chiming^  on 
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bis  memory,  as  she  gave  him  her  child,  echoing  his  own  words, 
''I will  keip  the  trust :^ 

Had  he  kept  it  ?  he  asked  himself,  daring  the  hoars  of  sun- 
light, and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  he  fancied  his  once 
beaatifal  idol  bat  an  object  of  compassion  ? 

He  blamed  himself  for  his  reckless  pnrsnit  of  pleasure,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  he  loved.  He  now  looked  upon  Cora  Livingston, 
and  penitently  resolved  that  he  woald  never  throw  a  straw  in 
the  way  of  her  happiness,  selfishly  as  he  had  pursued  her, 
regardless  of  all  but  his  worldly  pride  and  ambition.  She  was 
now  free,  and  sought  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  from  whom  it 
might  gratify  his  pride  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

He  knew  the  real  cause  of  her  sadness,  and  interested  him- 
self in  the  fate  of  Rufus  Wilton.  He  learned  that  he  was  ill 
in  an  obscure  town,  and  suffering  from  poverty.  He  ascer- 
tained his  location,  and  determined  to  acquaint  Cora  with  the 
fact,  and  test  her  love  for  her  once  gay  suitor. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Cora,  in  reply  to  his  last  words.  "Time 
can  only  do  that.  For  my  father's  sake,  I  hope  to  be  cheer- 
ful." 

•'Would  you  like  to  know  the  situation  of  Wilton  ?"  said 
Hr.  Clarendon. 

"  Ohl  yes,  at  this  moment,"  said  Cora. 

"  What  would  you  do,  if  you  knew  that  he  was  ill,  poor,  and 
suffering  ?" 

"  I  would  go  to  him,  if  God  permitted  me,"  said  Cora. 

"  Come,  then,  witK  me,  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

**  With  you  ?"  said  Cora,  doubtingly. 

"Yes,  with  me,  Cora;  consider  me,  henceforth,  your  brother. 
I  know  now  how  strong  is  the  passion  of  love,  in  woman — I  know 
by  its  loss,  how  to  prize  it  for  another." 

"  Ohl  Mr.  Clarendon,  I  will  show  my  trust  in  you — I  will 
believe  that  you  wish  but  my  happiness  in  this." 

"  And  that  of  the  noble  heart  on  whom  it  rests." 

"  Heaven  bless  yon,"  murmured  Cora,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Will  you  tell  your  father  of  our  going  ?" 

"  Ohl  yes,  I  will  never  deceive  him." 

"Noble  girl,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "you  have  taught  me 
the  beauty  of  truth  and  devotion,  and  when  I  think  that  I 
myself  have  cast  away  as  much — a  being  who  would  have  sweet- 
ened and  blessed  my  existence,  I  feci  that  the  punishment  I 
bear  is  well  merited.    I  owe, Wilton  an  atonement  for  my 
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gross  treatment  of  him.  Few  woald  have  so  resigned  7011, 
Cora." 

As  Mr.  Clarendon  ceased,  Cora  flew  to  her  father's  side,  and 
with  gashing  tears  told  him  of  the  sufferings  and  situation  of 
Wilton  and  of  her  wish  to  go  to  him. 

"  My  daughter!"  said  Colonel  Livingston,  in  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment, "what  a  sacrifice  of  your  dignity  1  what  dereliction  of 
propriety.     How  can  you  think  of  anything  so  imprudent  ?" 

"  But,  papa,  he  is  ill,  and  perhaps  made  so  by  the  sufferings 
brought  of  late  upon  him." 

"  But  he  can  hardly  expect  a  young  lady  of  your  position  to 
nurse  him,  my  daughter.  How  did  you  think  of  going  on  this 
absurd  errand,  and  with  whom  V 

"  Mr.  Clarendon  will  go  with  me.  He  approves  of  it,  papa, 
and  I  will  take  my  maid  with  me.  Oh!  I  do  so  wish  to  tell 
him  that  I  cannot  so  easily  give  him  up." 

*'  How  indelicate,  my  child.  I  did  not  think  this  of  you, 
Cora — ^you  to  sue  for  the  love  of  a  fugitive  from'^ 

"  My  father,  say  no  cruel  thing  of  the  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. Rufus  Wilton  has  resigned  me,  but  the  pride  of  the 
high^ouled  man  has  driven  him  to  it.  Oh !  who  can  be  named 
in  comparison  with  my  poor,  sorrowing  Rufus  ?" 

"  Will  Mr.  Clarendon  protect  you,  and  bring  you  safely 
back  ?  It  is  a  fruitless,  romantic  errand,  but  the  young  man 
has  too  much  spirit,  I  believe,  to  thus  win  back  his  lost  estate. 
The  ride  may  benefit  you,  to  the  village  of  Haymount,  where 
they  say  he  is.  If  you  go,  take  my  carriage,  and  make  your 
errand  ostensibly  one  of  business.  Mr.  Clarendon  will  see  to 
this." 

Cora  kissed  her  father  gratefully,  and  went  back  to  the  par- 
lor to  tell  Mr.  Clarendon  that  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
consent,  if  her  errand  was  kept  secret. 

The  day  following,  Cora  and  Mr.  Clarendon  left  the  park  for 
the  village  where  they  understood  that  Wilton  had  gone  for  a 
brief  sojourn.  The  distance  was  but  twenty  miles,  which  they 
accomplished  after  a  pleasant  drive.  As  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  country  inn,  it  attracted  much  attention  and  drew 
towards  the  window  of  an  humble  dwelling,  the  languid  form 
of  Rufus  Wilton,  who  was  just  recovering  from  illness.  By  his 
side,  supporting  him,  was  his  mother,  whom  he  had  followed, 
and  whose  destiny  he  resolved  in  life  to  share. 

The  equipage  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  dejected  invalid,  and 
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he  continued  to  look  upon  it  with  cnriosity  and  interest,  bat 
when  to  his  utter  amazement,  Mr.  Clarendon  stepped  forth, 
followed  by  a  form  and  face  which  he  could  not  mistake,  he 
leaned  against  the  wall  like  one  paralyzed  with  suffering. 
"  Could  they  be  married  ?"  his  heart  asked,  and  "  was  this 
their  bridal  tour  ?''  His  reason  denied  the  false  supposition, 
but  the  fears  of  an  unsettled  feeble  brain,  occasioned  by  conges- 
tion, overpowered  his  sane  convictions,  and  for  a  moment  he 
believed  it  true,  that  his  forsaken  Cora  had  become  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  Let  us  go  from  here,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  "  Let  me  not 
meet  them — they  are  happy,  and  I  will  not  have  them  look  upon 
the  miserable.  Ah,  Cora,  this  was  too  soon— ;to  cruel,  to  thus 
early  strike  the  blow  I"  •     ' 

''  You  are  feeble,  Rufus,  and  are  harboring  a  delusion. 
Look,  they  are  coming  this  way,  my  son." 

The  invalid  roused  from  his  sunken  attitude,  and  stood 
upright.  His  manly  form  strove  to  assume  its  erect  bearing, 
^  and  his  face  became,  by  a  strong  effort,  composed  and  calm  in 
its  noble  aspect.  His  cheeks  were  thin,  and  his  large  eyes 
sunken, — their  fire  was  dimmed,  but  at  Intervals  they  flashed 
with  feeling. 

To  the  door  of  Wilton's  lodgings,  Cora  and  Mr.  Clarendon 
came  ;  she,  so  simple  in  her  loveliness,  no  one  would  have 
deemed  her  the  daughter  of  the  proud  and  stately  Colonel 
Livingston. 

The  former  inquired  for  Wilton.  When  he  stepped  forward 
with  so  firm  a  step,  his  mother  watched  him  in  amazement. 
His  debility  seemed  to  have  suddenly  departed,  and  in  its  place, 
a  burning  fever  to  have  risen. 

'*  I  have  brought  you  a  comforter,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon 
kindly,  while  Cora  stepped  forward,  and  met  the  brilliant  eyes, 
and  felt  the  clasp  of  Rufus  Wilton's  burning  fingers. 

"  Cora,"  said  he,  '*  I  did  not  think  to  meet  yon  here."  Mr. 
Clarendon  at  the  moment  disappeared,  leaving  the  lovers 
alone. 

"  But  I  came,  dear  Rufus — oh,  are  you  sorry  ?" 

**  How  have  you  come,  Cora — as  Mr.  Clarendon's  wife  7" 
said  Wilton,  commanding  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  wild  to  think  so  ;  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  return  to  those  wfio  love  you." 

"  Ah,  80  I  dreamed,  Cora,  in  my  illness  ;  but  you  seemed  an 

16* 
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angel,  not  a  woman  then,  yet,  I  bade  the  tempter  flee,  and  so 
I  must  say  to  yoa,  sweet  one." 

*'  Rufus,  do  you  not  love  me  longer  f  said  Cora,  with  a 
modest'  blush. 

"  Yes,  too  well,  my  precious  girl,  to  dare  now  to  trust  my 
heart  to  tell  its  love." 

"  Then,  .oh,  come  back,"  said  Cora,  while  her  golden  curls 
touched  the  cheek  that  bent  forward  near  her  own.  "  Come 
back,  or  take  me  Ti^ith  you."  Tremblingly,  softly,  were  these 
words  whispered  in  the  ear  that  listened  to  an  appeal  that 
thrilled  and  maddened  the  pulses  of  the  passionate,  but  proud, 
high-spirited  Wilton. 

**  Cora,"  he  replied,  while  he  kissed  the  white  forehead  that 
he  raised  from  his  drm,  "  has  it  come  to  this  ?  oh,  would  to 
God,  I  could  take  you,  darling.  Can  you  wait  for  me 
through  long  years,  wait  until  I  return  for  you  in  honor  ;  wait 
until  independently  I  can  come  to  claim  you,  without  one  emo- 
tion of  shame,  while  I  ask  you  from  your  proud  parent." 

"  For  ever,  Rufus,  if  God  wills  that  we  must  now  part  V 

"  God  bless,  and  keep  you  then — oh,  you  are  not  as  I  feared, 
the  wife  of  Clarendon  ;  how  came  you  with  him  ?" 

"  He  proposed  to  bring  me  to  yon^ — he  is  your  friend,  dear 
Rufus,  and  will  aid  you."  {- 

'*  No,  I  ask  no  aid,  Cora,  much  less  from  him  ;  I  forgive, 
but  can't  forget  his  words." 

**  Won't  you  accept  it  from — from  her  you  love  ?"  said  Cora, 
in  the  softest  whisper. 

.    "  My  sweet,  gentle  one,  this  too,  I  must  refuse^let  me  go 
forth  alone,  unaided." 

"  But  you  are  ill. 

"  I  shall  be  ill  no  longer — come  to  my  heart,  and  swear  in 
your  young  beauty,  pride,  and  wealth,  that  naught  but  love, 
pure,  and  holy,  brought  you  to  your  wretched  lover — that  not 
one  emotion  of  pity  ruled  you." 

*'  Oh,  Rufus,  I  cannot  speak  falsely,  'twas  both,  but  love 
overruled  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  it  gave  me  courage,  for  I 
need  it  to  seek  you." 

Rufus  Wilton  had  never  so  wholly  loved  the  spotless  being, 
w^ho  had  risen  above  petty  scruples  that  would  have  ruled  her 
sex,  and  thrown  herself  in  her  proud  beauty,  at  her  wretched 
lover's  feet,  asking,  in  his  hour  of  deep  humiliation,  to  share  his 
fate. 
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*'  Bat  you  know  not,  dear  Rnfas,"  said  Cora,  "  how  hard  it 
will  be  to  suffer  privation,  after  enjoying  every  luxury." 

*'  Oh,  stop,  Cora,  you  knew  what  privation  was,  while  I  was 
living  on  your  wealth.  Do  not  fear  for  me ;  I  have  now  some- 
thing to  struggle  for.  I  have  education,  and,  I  trust,  ability. . 
I  shall  go  to  Virginia,  near  the  birthplace  of  my  mother,  and 
commence  such  a  life  as  I  have  never  known  ;  for  it  will  be 
one  of  toil.  But,"  a  smile  now  lighted  his  features,  "  it  will 
be  sweetened  by  the  stimulus  I  shall  have  to  work.  Come 
nearer,  darling,  for  I  have  a  secret  now  to  tell  you  ;  I  have 
found  my  long-lost  mother,  and  she  will  accompany  me  to  her 
childhood^s  home." 

"  Where  is  she,"  said  Cora,  eagerly,  "  I  long  to  see  her." 

"  I  will  call  her,  Cora,  but  not  yet,  these  precious  moments, 
I  am  jealous  of.  I  did  not  hope  for  such  bliss  as  this  on 
earth.  What  led  you  to  think  that  you  could  come  to  see 
mer 

'*  I  did  not  stop  to  think  ;  I  only  knew  that  you  would  not 
come  to  me — that  you  would  give  me  up,  because  you  were 
poor  and  sad,  while  I  had  wealth,  and  at  least  the  heart 
to  comfort  you." 

*'  Blessed  girl !  I  have  been  ill,  and  very  wretched  ;  and 
now  I  fear  that  you  may  repent  this  step.  Does  your  father 
approve  of  it  ?" 

*'  He  consented,"  said  Cora,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  understand  you,  dearest — wait  awhile,  and  then,  if  he 
refuses  his  daughter  to  me,  I  will  not  fear  to  ask  for  her. 
And  so  you  have  left  your  cottage  home  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  have  your  old  room,  that  overlooks  the  water 
— but  I  cried  to  part  with  Villacora.  I  shall  make  papa  give 
the  place  to  me  for  its  old  associations." 

"And  I  hope  some  day  to  present  you  one  with  new 
charms,"  said  Wilton,  "  where  your  foot  has  never  trod,  and 
one  purchased  by  my  labor.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
another,  unless  a  legacy  should  be  left  to  me — this  I  will  not 
despise.  But  as  I  have  no  relative,  to  my  knowledge,  but  my 
bachelor  uncle,  who  is  buried  alive  in  India,  I  see  no  chance 
of  this — so  I  must  go  to  work." 

"  And  now,  I  must  go  home." 

"  So  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  Rufus,  we  must  return  before  night." 

'*  With  Mr.  Clarendon,"  Wilton  sighed.    "  Well,  bless  you, 
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and  him,  for  this  ;  it  is  hard  to  part,  bnt  remember  that  we 
do  so  in  hope.  Yoar  carls  are  long  and  soft  as  ever — giye 
me  one  before  you  go,  bright  and  sunny  as  its  owner.'' 

"Then,  Rufus,  you  must  choose  it/' 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  pity  to  sever  it  from  its  sister  locks  ;  but  yoa 
must  remember  it  is  all  of  you  that  I  can  take  away." 

"  Not  all,  Rufus." 

"  No,  not  all,  I  trust,  but  I  shall  look  upon  it,  like  a  sunbeam 
gilding  my  hopes.  Here  it  is,  a  sweet  curl,  and  I'll  keep  it 
until  you  give  me  all  the  rest. 

"Supposing  they  should  be  grey,  would  you  want  them 
then  ?"  said  Cora,  smiling. 

"Yes,  for  I  shall  not  see  them  change.  Like  the  sky  at 
sunset,  thy  hues  may  fade  and  soften  into  age  ]  but  even  night 
will  have  its  loveliness  ;  for  the  brightness  of  my  star  will  still 
remain  undimmed.  Oh,  my  darling  Cora,  preserve  your 
beauty,  while  you  can  ;  but  cherish  more  purely  the  soul 
within  ;  this  is  a  treasure  worth  preserving.  The  heart  cannot 
grow  old  or  grey." 

Cora  lifted  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  they  fell  beneath  the 
tender  glance  that  met  them,  as  the  low  "good-bye"  was 
exchanged,  with  mingled  hope  and  fear.  But  she  saw  the 
cheek  that  grew  paler,  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his;  and  looking 
up  with  trustful  sweetness,  met  the  long  fervent  kiss,  that  told 
of  joy  and  hope — and  fled  away.  As  ^e  passed  through  the 
hall,  a  form,  once  seen,  appeared  in  view,  and  in  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Linden,  she  received  a  fond  mother's  greeting.  She 
wondered,  yet  asked  then  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  that 
united  Mrs.  Linden  with  the  wife  of  Roger  Wilton. 

Mr.  Clarendon  awaited  Cora's  return  ;  and  although  he  saw 
her  burning  cheek,  and  tearful  eyes,  he  said  nothing,  but  hur- 
ried her  away. 

Cora  returned  home  a  different  being.  The  rose  came  back  to 
her  cheok,  and  brightened  on  her  fresh,  sweet  lips.  Like  a 
glad  child,  she  again  sung  in  her  grandfather's  old  and  spa- 
cious halls  ;  her  ample  purse  enabled  her  to  do  all  the  good 
her  heart  prompted  ;  and  many  an  aching  heart  she  caused  to 
bless  her  fairy  footsteps.  A  retinue  of  servants  now  filled  the 
places  of  Sophy  and  Judy — though  they  were  both  retained  m 
some  capacity.  Judy  was  elated  with  the  change  from  the 
cottage  to  the  park ;  though  she  often  stopped  to  swing  oa 
the  front  gate  at  Yillacora,  and  to  climb  the  fence,  to  examine 
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the  old  hen-roost ;  and  had  seyeral  times  receiFed  a  severe 
reproof  from  Cora,  for  bringing  home  little  blue  eggs,  that  she 
had  stolen  out  of  the  nests  in  the  trees.     It  was  a  grand  place 
for  her  to  rove  about  sunset,  over  the  grounds  ;  and  after  her 
work  was  done,  Cora  often  went  with  her  over  the  fields,  and 
into  the  green  clover  patches,  and  among  the  sweet  buckwheat 
blossoms  for  a  ramble,  and  Judy  was  bright  enough  to  know 
that  she  never  wearied  her  young  mistress,  when  she  talked 
about  the  "  beautiful  young  man  "  that  used  to  go  about  with 
his  gun  and  rod,  over  the  same  rural  grounds.     And  Cora 
never  despised  the  company  of  her  little  black-eyed  Judy  ;  for 
besides  the  assistance  she  afforded  in  taking  down  bars,  and 
helping  her  over  stiles,  her  little  active   body  was  always 
something  to  laugh  at,  and  her  merry  voice  whispering  at  the 
dullest  moment.    The  Colonel  was  never  more  in  his  element, 
than  in  receiving,  in  his  parental  home,  his  numerous  guests, 
who  daily  feasted  at  his  table,  and  partook  of  his  generous 
flow  of  wine.    The  many  brilliant  and  fashionable  suitors  that 
flocked  around  the  pathway  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  ever 
met  with  his  cordial  reception — indifferently  and  coldly  as 
they  were  treated  by  Cora.    No  expense  was  spared  on  her 
personal  appearance  ;  and  even  her  cousin,  the  ever  elegantly 
apparelled  Mrs.  Sidney,  was  astonished  at  her  cousin's  exqui- 
site, yet  simple  toilette.    But  Cora's  happiest  moments  were, 
when  fleeing  from  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  her  father's  new 
home,  she  could,  in  a  simple  flowing  dress  and  gipsy  hat, 
rove  off  by  herself,   and   beside  some  old  clump  of   wood 
violets,  sit  down  to  feast  over  the  letters  of  her  beloved 
Wilton. 

At  first  they  spoke  of  trying  and  difiBcult  circumstances, 
when  his  heart  seemed  to  fail  him  of  meeting  success  ;  then  of 
greater  progress  in  the  medical  profession,  which  he  had  chosen, 
and  of  the  eminence  which  he  had  better  prospect  of  attaining, 
from  the  devotion  he  had  paid  to  his  favorite  study  while  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  hospitals  abroad.  He  now  never  regretted 
the  hours  that  he  had  spent,  in  his  love  for  the  science  of  sur- 
gery, in  witnessing  operations,  and  in  reading  medical  books, 
as  an  amusement,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  benefit. 

In  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Richmond  he  soon  became  widely 
known  as  an  accomplished  physician,  and  one  devoted  to  a  pro- 
fession, which  he  followed  with  zeal  and  ability.  But  of  this,  Wil- 
ton said  nothing  in  his  letters  to  Cora  but  words  of  love  and 
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enconragement  fortified  her  heart  in  his  absence,  and  at  the 
expirdtion  of  six  months,  with  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  she 
assured  herself  that  there  woald  in  time  be  no  barrier  between 
the  happiness  of  herself  and  her  absent  Wilton.  Dearly  were 
his  long  letters  prized,  and  fondly,  deTOtedly,  were  they 
answered,  while  smiles  chased  away  the  bright  drops  as  they 
fell,  as  kind  words,  with  their  charmed  power,  made  her  forget 
the  trials  and  perplexities  under  which  they  were  penned. 

Thus  was  Cora  made  happy  by  the  sweet  harbinger,  hope  ; 
while  the  change  in  her  own  situation,  derived  its  chief  satis- 
faction from  the  elevation  of  her  father's  spirits.  He  seemed  to 
ask  no  greater  comfort  than  to  pace  his  gravel  walks,  and  sur- 
vey his  mansion,  with  its  antique  carvings,  and  old  venerated  pil- 
lars, that  had  been  the  admiration  of  his  boyhood.  Another 
source  of  pleasure  lay  in  driving  his  fast  horses,  which,  in 
Cora's  opinion,  were  both  too  high-spirited  and  too  gay,  for  his 
years  ;  but  her  father  was  fond  of  the  exercise,  strangely  as  his 
taste  accorded  with  his  prudence,  on  most  matters  ;  and  not 
until  he  had  been  thrice  run  away  with,  and  received  several 
bad  bruises,  was  he  aware  of  his  temerity.  He  had  neither 
much  discretion  in  his  choice  of  coachmen,  thinking  much  more 
of  their  appearance  on  the  box,  than  of  their  skUl  in  driving. 
Change,  too,  from  abstemious  living,  and  his  one  glass  of  wine 
at  dinner,  to  choice  viands,  and  such  luxurious  entertainments 
as  his  increase  of  friends  made  necessary,  brought  on  mysteri- 
ous pains,  which  he  at  first  called  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism, 
but  was  finally  copapelled  to  believe  to  be  twinges  of  gout. 
JBut  this  affliction  brought  many  agreeable  physicians  to  his 
house,  whose  courtesy  and  sympathy  afforded  some  consola- 
tion, making  him  feel  that  the  preservation  of  his  health  and 
life  had  afforded  them  hours  of  solicitude  and  pain,  nearly 
equivalent  to  his  own.  It  was  gratifying,  too,  to  the  Colonel, 
to  see  his  well-trained  servants,  now  numerous,  obsequious, 
and  reverential  to  his  slightest  nod  ;  though  he  sometimes 
thought  that  there  was  not  as  much  quiet  in  his  spacious 
kitchen,  nor  quite  as  much  comfort  as  when  he  would  toast  his 
feet  over  Sophy's  old  bright  kitchen  stove.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
thought  of  the  old  fire-place  at  the  cottage,  and  the  big  log 
that  was  always  blazing,  with  a  bright  tea-kettle  steaming  for 
his  hot  night  potation.  To  be  sure,  there  was  now  hot  water 
enough,  but  his  toddy  had  to  come  through  the  hands  of  a  host 
of  darkies,  to  the  danger  of  being  either  cold  or  diminished  on 
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its  way,  instead  of  smoking  hot  from  good  old  Sophy,  or  what 
was  better  still,  mannfactared  and  drank  solely  by  himself. 
Judy  then  was  of  more  consequence,  and  something  to  be 
langhed  at  or  scolded  ;  bnt  she  was  now  a  cipher  in  the  circle 
of  wooly-headed  tnrbaned  usurpers,  who  had  set  both  her  and 
Sophy  aside  as  supernumeraries,  good-for-nothing  specimens  of 
country  cooks  and  waiters.  So  Judy  grew  idle  and  roving  in 
her  habits,  and  Sophy  sulky,  both  circumstances  which  annoyed 
the  Colonel,  especially  when  his  big  toe  twinged. 

Cora,  too,  with  all  his  pride  and  ambition  for  her,  did  not 
seem  to  care  any  more  for  style  than  simplicity,  and  provoking 
as  it  was,  looked  as  well  in  her  pretty  muslin  robes,  with  fresh 
rose-buds  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  bosom,  as  with  all  the  splen- 
did silks  and  costly  jewels  that  he  could  adorn  her  ;  and  some- 
times he  thought  prettier  ;  then  what  father  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  yearning  as  he  had  done,  for  wealth  for  his  beloved  child, 
could  not  but  have  been  disappointed  to  have  seen  her  so 
regardless  of  its  importance,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from 
it  1  It  was  true,  he  thought,  she  seemed  rejoiced  to  know  that 
Villacora  was  redeemed,  and  that  her  father's  debts  were  all 
paid  ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  seriously  believed  that  she  awoke 
at  her  little  cottage  home  with  smiles  full  as  sweet,  and  that  she 
loved  the  old  robins  that  sung  at  her  parlor  window,  even  better 
than  the  new  English  mocking  birds  that  he  had  purchased  for 
her.  She  had  now  a  much  greater  variety  in  her  pets,  but  still 
the  little  King  Charless  and  costly  greyhounds,  and  St.  Ber- 
nards, that  were  petted  around  in  their  gold-ringed  collars, 
were  all  deserted,  if  good  old  Frisk  showed  his  homely  nose  in 
the  group.  Besides  all  these  annoyances,  Cora  seemed  to 
think  the  strawberries,  or  cherries  no  sweeter  at  The  Park, 
than  those  she  had  gathered  in  the  old  garden,  and  ridiculous 
as  it  might  seem,  she  always  walked  fast  by  the  old  library, 
where  the  gloomy  naisanthrope  Roger  Wilton  shot  himself. 
But  there  was  one  place  that  had  its  pleasant  associations — 
for  around  her  room  had  been  left  many  relics  of  its  old  occu- 
pant,— sketches  from  his  pencil  adorned  the  walls,  and  lay 
loosely  about  in  the  old  table  drawers,  and  in  the  window 
bloomed  a  geranium  and  tea  rose  of  his  own  rearing  ;  but 
nothing  that  had  belonged  to  her  absent  lover  she  thought 
more  of,  than  a  little  grey  squirrel  that  ate  from  her  hand  as 
tamely  as  it  had  fed  from  his  own. 

The  Colonel  was  about  haying  its  neck  wrung,  as  belonging 
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to  the  old  occapants,  when  Cora  remembered  that  Rnfos  had 
told  her  of  the  capture  of  his  favorite,  and  rescued  it  from  his 
hands.  So  there  were  times  when  the  Colonel  weip^hed  the 
advantages  of  great  wealth  with  a  competency,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  not  60  much  on  the  side  of  the  former,  as  it  had 
looked  in  the  distance.  Still  he  secretly  rejoiced  that  Bufus 
Wilton  had  sufficient  discretion  not  to  presume  to  make  him- 
self conspicuous  at  the  Park,  as  it  would  have  been  painful  to 
see  him  there  actually  poor,  after  he  had  recovered  his  estate 
by  the  young  man's  honesty,  though  the  world  talked  a  good 
deal  more  of  his  father's  want  of  the  virtue.  He  hoped  that 
Cora  would  yet  see  that  her  station  in  life  exacted  a  more 
suitable  alliance  than  her  romantic  attachment  for  a  boy  of  no 
especial  reputation  was  likely  to  furnish  her. 

Still  he  saw  that  it  amused  her  to  write  letters,  and  the 
young  man  was  so  far  off,  he  on  the  whole,  concluded  that  it 
improved  her  composition  to  practice  in  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, and  he  secretly  hoped  that  she  made  no  unlady-like  blots 
or  blunders.  He  sometimes  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
examine  them,  but  Judy  always  manifested  especial  delight  in 
deliverii^g  Cora's  letters  to  the  waiter  for  the  post,  and  she 
knew  as  well  the  handwriting  of  the  correspondent  who  replied, 
as  she  did  his  queer,  big  eyes. 

There  was  but  one  in  the  household  beside  himself,  that 
seemed  to  appreciate,  as  he  did,  the  grandeur  of  his  new  home, 
and  that  was  the  stately  Lady  Livingston  in  canvas,  who  had 
for  more  than  a  century  stood  proudly  erect,  and  since  he  knew 
her,  queening  it  over  his  family  coat  of  arms,  and  who  seemed 
now  to  look  down  upon  late  proceedings  with  an  eye  to  their 
elevation  and  proper  dignity  concerning  their  restoration  to 
their  rights.  The  Colonel  was  especially  proud  of  his  ancestral 
relation,  when  visited  by  any  of  his  family  connections,  who 
latterly  felt  great  interest  in  their  retired  cousin,  who,  they 
confessed,  had  been  for  years  "  a  man  of  peculiarly  intellectual 
tastes,  possessing  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  a  secluded  life, 
and  rural  occupations;  it  was  certainly  their  duty  to  draw  him 
out  more  into  society;  it  was  such  a  shame  that  such  a  finished 
gentleman,  and  moreover,  such  an  ornament  to  the  family, 
should  remain  buried  from  the  world.''  So  the  hitherto  qniet 
Colonel  had  to  be  dragged  out,  to  dine  and  to  sup,  until  he 
began  seemingly  to  believe  that  he  was  getting  dyspeptic,  and 
a  disease  in  his  ejfis,  which  created  great  redness  about  them. 
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Bat  it  was  vastly  a^eeable  to  the  Colonel  to  find  that  he  was 
appreciated,  for  he  had  always  had  a  favorable  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  had  ever  felt  more  respect  for  Mr.  Clarendon  for 
the  reason  that  he  seemed  to  agree  with  him  on  this  tenacioos 
point. 

Bat  now,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Clarendon  seemed  to  hold 
back,  and  sometimes  gently  insinaated  that  sudden  changes  in 
a  man's  habits  were  injurious,  which  the  Colonel  resented  as  an 
insinuation  that  he  had  not  always  been  a  man  of  consideration 
and  importance. 

Besides,  there  was  now  and  then  a  curl  evincing  contempt  on 
the  lip  of  his  old  friend,  when  he  saw  some  of  his  old  wine-bib- 
bing, broken-down  town  acquaintances  flattering  the  Colonel 
on  his  choice  wines,  and  fast  horses,  the  merits  of  each  of  which 
they  hoped  often  to  have  the  pleasure  of  trying.  Mr.  Claren- 
don might  have  unconsciously  betrayed  some  such  feeling,  for 
he  remembered  these  same  parasites  asking  him  "  how  he  could 
bore  himself  with  that  tedious  old  limb  of  down-trodden  aris- 
tocracy— that  the  daughter  might  be  a  Hebe  for  aught  they 
knew,  but  that  blood  and  beauty  were  poor  attractions  for 
them."  And  sometimes  he  could  have  kicked  them  from  their 
well-cushioned  seats,  where  they  sat  with  their  blooming  noses 
and  porcelain  teeth,  uttering  soft  nothings,  all  that  they  were 
capable  of,  into  the  unheeding  ears  of  Cora.  How  exalted  she 
now  seemed  to  him,  in  her  pure,  simple  loveliness,  untouched  as 
she  was,  alike  by  adulation,  and  new  devotion. 

With  a  feeling  akin  to  pride,  for  he  could  never  be  indifferent 
to  Cora,  he  watched  the  cooLaess  and  dignity  of  her  manner, 
while  overwhelmed  with  the  high-bred  courtesies  of  the  many 
friends  and  relatives,  who  were  so  suddenly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  introducing  her  into  society,  forgetful,  mean- 
while, of  the  "pretty  country  cousin"  that  they  had  nearly 
overlooked,  at  the  wedding  of  her  condescending  cousin,  Fanny. 

In  her  tete-d-tetes  with  Cora,  Mrs.  Sidney  often  alluded 
to  the  "poor  fellow,"  Rufus  Wilton,  while  she  congratulated 
her  that  she  had  so  fortunately  disposed  of  him.  Mr.  Sidney 
also  smoothed  down  his  scratch,  and  laughed  at  the  lucky 
escape  of  his  "  little  coz."  The  convulsive  effort  sometimes 
proved  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  amused  gentleman, 
whereupon  his  composed  wife  handed  him  a  glass  of  wine,  seeing 
that  his  face  twitched,  which  foreboded  a  spasm;  and  as  he  was 
away  from  home,  she  preferred  the  affair  postponed. 
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Coasin  Fanny  and  her  husband  now  often  came  to  the  Park; 
she  thoQght  it  a  sweet  conntry-place,  and  so  nice  for  Mr.  Sid- 
ney, for  he  and  the  Colonel  could  gout  it  together,  while  she 
rejuvenated  in  her  cousin's  elegant  carriage,  with  the  young,  but 
somewhat  rustic  heiress. 

She  had  of  late  discovered  that  the  country  air  agreed  with 
her,  and  had  become  less  afraid  of  toads  and  grasshoppers; 
perhaps  there  were  not  so  many  at  the  grand  **  Park"  as  at 
V  illacora,  and  she  was  able  to  luxuriate  with  the  last  novel,  en 
dishahilU,  to  her  most  extravagant  and  voluptuous  ideas  of  the 
dolce  far  nteTife,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  country  noises  of 
which  she  had  once  complained.  Then,  too,  cousin  Fanny  had 
serious  hopes  of  making  something  finally  quite  stylish  out  of 
her  chert  petite  Cora.  So  the  occupants  of  the  Park  were 
becoming  entirely  dififerent  individuals  from  the  retired  father 
and  daughter  that  once  lived  so  quietly  at  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER.  XXV. 

Tho*  close  Uie  link  Uiat  bound  Oiem,  - 
Tet  hath  Heayen  a  closer  Ue 
To  the  true-hearted  giren. 

Has.  EsLno. 

•- 

if  T1I7HAT  do  you  think  of  my  plan,  doctor  ?»  said  Mr  Clar- 
T  T  endon  to  Dr.  Vale.  "  Will  it  not  effect  her  recovery 
as  soon  as  any  other  ?  The  cottage  is  lovely  and  secluded, 
and  at  a  favorable  distance  from  town.  It  will  be  an  entire 
change  to  her.  She  will  be  regaled  with  all  that  can  gratify 
the  senses,  and  have  pure  air  to  invigorate  her  bodily  health, 
the  feeble  condition  of  which  affects  much  her  state  of  mind. 
This  is  a  great  affliction,  doctor  ;  this  poor  child  I  have  taken 
deep  interest  in.  Will  not  her  reason  return  with  restored 
health  of  body  ?"  continued  Mr.  Clarendon,  eagerly  and  feel- 
ingly. 

•*  1  hope  so,"  replied  the  physician.  "  Mental  trouble,  how- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
this  malady.  How  has  she  lived  of  late,  and  what  have  been 
her  habits  ?" 
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"  Her  life  has  been  secluded,  without  society  or  exercise,  and 
she  has  been  much  devoted  to  books  and  music." 

''  Are  you  sure  that  no  peculiar  anxiety  has  been  preying 
upon  her  mind  ?  The  activity  of  her  brain  has,  perhaps,  been 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  her  body.  Proper  regimen, 
suitable  diet,  and  an  entire  change  of  scene  and  associations, 
way  restore  her,  if  the  malady  is  not  hereditary.  As  you 
seem  opposed  to  my  plan  I  will  try  yours,  and  devote  myself  to 
her  exclusively." 

"  Only  cure  her,  doctor,  and  you  may  name  your  own  reward. 
Ton  have  seen  her  before,  and  are  aware  from  whence  she 
came  to  me.  You  must,  too,  know  the  painful  anxiety  I  feel, 
for  ftom  a  child  she  has  been  much  under  my  care." 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  at  the  death-bed  of  her 
mother,  and  a  more  interesting  patient  I  never  had.  She 
excited  my  sympathy  bs  much  as  does  your  lovely  ward  in  her 
melancholy  situation  ;  and.  Clarendon,  singular  revelations  that 
death-bed  brought  to  light,  which  to  me  were  confidential. 
They  can  never  be  imparted  to  any  one  but  the  man  she  mar- 
ries." 

"  Not  previous  to  her  marriage,  doctor,  should  that  ever  take 
place  ?" 

"  No  ;  they  will  die  with  me  if  the  daughter  of  Isora  Gio- 
canti  remains  unwedded.  How  deeply  that  fond  mother  felt 
for  her  child  to  be  left  orphaned  and  desolate,  no  one,  but  one 
so  situated,  I  suppose,  can  ever  realize.  Mrs.  Islington,  as  she 
was  Called,  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and  had  you 
not  taken  the  little  one  for  which  she  suffered,  I  should  have 
been  her  guardian,  out  of  pity  for  the  mother." 

"Would  to  God  you  had,"  murmured  Clarendon,  inau- 
dibly. 

"But,"  continued  the  doctor,  "when  I  heard  your  words  of 
comfort,  and  witnessed  the  fervor  of  the  act,  as  you  promised 
to  guard  and  protect  the  little  Flora,  I  was  struck  with  the 
generous  words  you  uttered,  and  since  then  I  have  ever  taken 
an  interest  in  your  career  and  hers.  Pardon  me,  Clarendon, 
but  I  fear  this  child  has  loved  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  will  ever  recover  ?"  replied  Claren- 
don, with  agitation. 

"  We  will  use  our  best  efforts.  Such  minds,  such  tempera- 
ments, are  most  apt  to  wander  under  excitement  of  intense  feel- 
ing.   But  had  she  led  a  different  life,  this  might  not  have 
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occnrred.  Her  soal  has  fed  apon  its  own  bright  fires,  until  it 
has  coQsamed  her  reason.  I  will  not  ask  joa  to  assist  me  in 
her  removal." 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  did  you  think  it 
best ;  but  should  any  amendment  take  place,  send  for  me 
immediately." 

"  Yes,  when  she  is  entirely  restored,  but  not  before.  Prom 
my  experience  with  such  patients,  I  have  great  hope  ;  but  here- 
after her  life  must  be  a  tranquil,  happy  one." 

"  Doctor,  if  I  can  make  it  so,  it  shall  be  !  The  cottage 
which  I  design  for  her  reception  is  now  in  readiness  to  receive 
her.  It  is  furnished  and  in  order.  Servants  are  there  established, 
and  a  nurse,  and  a  young  companion  who  is  familiar  with  such 
cases.  Here,  if  the  poor  girl  retains  her  old  love  of  luxury, 
she  will  be  gratified." 

After  the  foregoing  conversation,  Mr.  Clarendon  and  the 
doctor  parted  ;  the  former  in  a  gloomy  and  wretched  frame  of 
mind.  He  took  from  choice  the  circuit  that  carried  him  past 
the  humble  abode  from  which  he  had  brought  little  Flora  as  a 
child.  How  well  he  remembered,  as  he  approached  the  house, 
the  soft,  pale  face,  lighted  with  its  brilliant  eyes,  that  knelt 
against  the  window  seat,  awaiting  him  to  take  her  to  the  opera; 
but  more  vividly,  he  pictured  the  sorrowing  child  by  the  death- 
bed of  her  young  mother  1 — then,  too,  came  the  last  tragic 
scene,  when  he  vowed  to  guard  and  cherish  the  orphan,  ere  he 
tore,  her  from  that  struggling,  dying  clasp,  and  bore  her  to  his 
home. 

But  these  pictures  vanished,  for  in  the  past  others  arose, 
dyed  in  rosier  hues,  when,  in  almost  Oriental  beauty,  the  once 
pale  child  reclined  on  his  couches  of  luxury,  a  thing  to  be  loved 
and  worshiped.  How  he  had  feasted  in  thought  upon  her 
transcendent  charms,  her  simple  loveliness,  when  with  him  she 
had  drunk  the  intoxication  of  lovers  bewildering  cup. 

"  Ah  I"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  how  have  I  abused  the 
trusting  faith  of  her  girlhood  ! — how  have  I  cast  her  off  as  a 
worthless  bauble,  and  left  her  to  feed  upon  her  passionate 
dreams,  until  the  iron  has  entered  her  soul,  and  her  brain  has 
been  crazed  with  sorrow  I  Poor  Flora  I"  he  mused,  "  I  cannot 
even  look  upon  thee  now  I  It  would  madden  me  to  know  thee 
unconscious  of  my  presence  !" 

Mr.  Clarendon's  mind  was  harrowed  with  his  new  and  nn- 
looked  for  afliiction.    He  proceeded  towards  the  cottage  in  the 
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outskirts  of  the  city,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  temporary 
abode  of  Flora.  It  was  evening  as  he  entered  the  iron  encto- 
sore,  composed  of  the  costliest  fretwork,  in  which  stood  the 
miniature  gem  of  exquisite  architecture — a  flower-wreathed 
pile.  The  western  sky  brightened  the  pale,  pink  hue  of  the 
stone  edifice,  which  was  ornamented  by  balconies  shut  in  with 
framework  of  iron  ;  over  which,  crimson,  pink  and  white  roses 
climbed,  and  twined  themselves  in  and  out  of  the  delicate  rail- 
ings. 

From  the  roof,  hung  low  a  border  of  lacework,  correspond- 
ing with  the  open  iron  below,  upon  which  the  flowering  vines 
crept,  and  hung  in  festoons  downward,  again  to  seek,  in  another 
archway,  the  fantastic  roof.  A  courtyard,  bordered  by  hawthorn 
and  boxwood,  and  covered  with  a  carpet  of  rich  velvety  green, 
was  enclosed  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
fountain  sent  high  its  rainbow  flood,  falling  over  the  sweet-scented 
grass  in  glittering  beauty.  The  glass  doors  of  the  dwelling  each 
opened  outwards  upon  a  mosaic-floored  piazza,  whose  pillars 
reflected  the  evening  sunlight  like  crystallized  marble.  Crim- 
son and  purple  bells,  in  which  humming  birds  nestled,  hung  in 
glossy-leaved  vines  about  their  fairy-like  supporters,  and  crept 
under  the  archway. 

The  fragrance  on  the  air  was  of  aromatic  sweetness,  and  the 
gushing  water,  as  it  came  dripping  and  cool  over  the  flowers 
and  grass,  refreshing  and  beautiful.  Shrubs  of  the  pomegranate, 
and  orange-blossoms  filled  the  balconies,  and  mingled  their 
perfume  with  the  roses. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  charmed  with  the  exterior  of  the  little 
cottage,  and  went  within.  Here  the  most  delicate  luxury  pre- 
vailed. The  soft,  subdued  light  that  came  through  the  stained 
glass  of  the  windows,  fell  on  the  flower-blossoming  carpet,  and 
over  the  couches  of  rosewood  and  satin,  among  which  stood 
graceful  forms  of  statuary. 

Thus  lovely  was  the  pretty  spot  which  Mr.  Clarendon  sought 
for  Flora.  A  beautiful,  but  more  secluded  room  he  had  des- 
tined for  her  private  apartment,  where  musical  instruments  were 
placed,  and  objects  to  amiuse  her  fancy.  He  knew  that  even  in 
her  derangement,  which  was  but  of  a  mild  and  partial  charac- 
ter, she  exhibited  her  tastes,  and  manifested  no  violence.  All 
had  been  done  that  a  princess  could  ask  for  ;  and  he  now 
turned  from  the  exquisite  cage,  and  sighed  heavily,  for  he 
thought  of  the  bright  plumaged  bird  that  was  to  become,  he 
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feared,  a  wild — ^if  softly  fluttering — occupant.  He  returned 
home,  lonely  and  miserable  ;  his  books  ceased  to  interest  him, 
and  his  business  engagements  became  wearisome.  His  heart 
had  flown  back  to  the  poor  wandering  Flora,  and  he  felt  that 
life  was  worthless  to  him,  if  borne  down  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  wrecked  her  bright  intellect,  and  crushed  the  warm 
heart  that  was  filled  with  love  for  him. 

The  following  evening  he  again  sought  her  destined  asylum 
He  knew  that  she  was  then  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  hei 
physician  and  attendants.  He  came  to  see  that  all  was  in 
readiness  for  her  reception.  He  looked  with  anxiety  upon  the 
face  of  her  benevolent  nurse,  and  with  feelings  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  sweeter  one  of  the  young  girl  whom  he  had  engaged 
for  her  maid.  After  impressing  upon  them  earnestly  the  im- 
portance of  the  fulfillment  of  their  duty,  and  of  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  Dr.  Vale,  he  directed  tea  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
considered  what  delicacies  she  had  best  loved.  Thus  incon- 
siderate was  the  lover,  who  had  forgotten  that  her  physician 
might  interdict  all  that  he  might  procure  for  her. 

With  pleasure  he  had  surveyed  the  luxuriance  of  beautiful 
things  around  him,  and  sat  down  to  await  her  arrival.  He 
had,  for  a  moment,  forgotten  her  situation — but  suddenly  rose 
and  aD2dously  paced  the  room.  The  strong  man  trembled  at 
the  dread  uncertainty  of  her  condition,  and  the  thought  that 
she  might  shun,  and,  perhaps,  hate  him,  agonized  and  dismayed 
him. 

But  while  he  meditated,  a  carriage  drove  to  the  gate.  He 
rose  to  leave,  but  again  turned.  Should  he  not  stop,  and  see 
his  own  work  ? — all  that  was  left  of  poor  Flora  I  Hope, 
again,  arose  in  his  heart.  "  Oh  I"  he  mused,  "may  I  not  be 
disappointed,  and  my  darling  seem  again,  as  of  old.  I  will 
await  her.  I  will  see  her  if  but  at  a  distance.''  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  leave  her  yet,  and  when  she  alighted,  his  heart 
leaped  with  joy.  He  stood  concealed  behind  a  curtain.  She 
entered  the  gate  on  the  arm  of  her  physician,  and  walked  up 
the  court-yard,  apparently  delighted.  He  might  have  wished 
her  less  gay.  She  wandered  among  the  flowers,  and  taking 
off  her  bonnet,  filled  the  crown  with  them,  while  she  sang  the 
song  he  loved. 

Mr.  Clarendon  watched  the  glance  of  her  eye,  as  it  fired 
and  softened  alternately  ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  appear  more  rational.    His  heart  had  thrilled  with 
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hope.  She  looked  np  as  she  entered.  He  caught  her  own 
lovely  smile.    In  fancy,  she  was  again  his  petted  Flora. 

"  Will  you  come  in  now?"  said  Dr.  Vale. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Flora.  "  Shall  we  stay  to  tea  ?"  Her  face 
brightened  with  seeming  intelligence,  her  voice  was  sweet  and 
musical,  as  when  she  had  sang  to  him  in  her  city  home.  He 
started  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  coming  forward,  caught 
her  hand,  and  called  her  his  "  dear  Flora."  The  poor  girl 
opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  with  a  shudder,  cried,  while  the 
color  left  her  cheeks  and  lips,  "  Oh  1  take  me  away — it  is  he  ! 
Will  he  kill  me  ?  Oh,  take  me  and  hide  me."  The  look  of 
terror  and  wildness  which  Flora  gave  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  the 
appeal  of  her  words  to  him  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  and 
her  aversion  to  himself,  caused  in  him  a  feeling  of  faintness. 
He  fled  from  the  cottage  miserable,  and  without  hope. 

His  own  words,  **  I  will  keep  the  trust,"  again  sung  like  a 
chime  of  funeral  knells  on  his  ear,  and  in  his  fitful  slumbers, 
that  night,  an  angel  form  seemed  near  him,  saying,  "  Where  is 
my  child?  and  what  is  her  fate?"  He  awoke  a  deeply- 
sorrowing  man.  When  Mrs.  Linden  had  lured  her  from  him, 
anger  had  mingled  with  his  disappointed  passion,  and  he  had 
long  the  hope  in  his  heart,  that  she  would  return  to  him,  peni- 
tent for  her  desertion.  But  now,  as  he  dispassionately, 
impartially  viewed  his  course  towards  Flora,  and  his  wander- 
ing from  her,  in  his  ambition  to  marry  Cora  Livingston,  he 
felt  that  his  punishment  had  been  light — ^for  what  untold  sor- 
row had  he  not  brought  upon  her  I 

He  daily  received  news  respecting  her  health,  both  physical 
and  mental,  and  was  alternately  made  sad  or  happy,  as  the 
reports  fluctuated.  Sometimes  they  said  that  she  played, 
laughed,  and  sung — ^and  then,  that  she  sat  moodily  alone,  and 
wept,  and  that  her  chief  desire  was  to  escape  and  run  away 
from  her  confinement.  How  fully  Mr.  Clarendon  now  realized 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  wealth,  or  fame,  to  bring  happiness 
to  his  heart  ;  for  what  could  gifts  of  fortune,  or  laurels  of 
victory,  effect  to  restore  to  him  his  gifted  Flora.  She  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  delicious  fragrance,  her  ear  lulled  by  music 
— all  that  Circe  could  have  devised  was  presented  her  as  a 
feast.  He  had  placed  her  in  a  flower-wreathed  bower,  and 
given  her  all  but  liberty.  Yet  she  spurned  the  whole — she 
would  be  free  I  Her  pure  spirit  would  shake  off  its  load,  and 
unencumbered,  regain  its  throne,  the  seat  of  reason. 
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Lonis  Clarendon  felt  that  he  could  sacrifice  his  proad 
fortune,  to  its  last  farthing,  to  restore  her,  and  bring  her  back 
to  her  clear  brilliancy  of  mind.  But  time  passed  on,  while  he 
sought,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  daily  arocation,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Cora's  society,  for  whom  he  now  felt  a  brothei^'s 
interest,  to  drive  away  his  hours  of  painful  suspense. 

He  pondered  much  on  the  remarks  dropped  by  Dr.  Yale. 
What  secrets  could  the  dying  mother  have  imparted  to  him  ? 
Was  he  never  to  know  her  history,  unless  he  married  her 
daughter,  now  a  poor,  insane  girl  ?  How  different  had  been 
his  dreams  of  a  wife  ?  High  in  station,  proud  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  position  and  wealth,  with  the  requisite  resources  to 
command  all  that  he  desired  ;  could  he,  in  thought,  even  so 
descend  as  to  seek  one  unknown,  unhonored,  and  even  if 
restored,  uneducated  for  the  world  in  which  he  shone  conspi- 
cuous. He  began  to  realize  how  much  the  course  he  had 
pursued  with  her,  had  tended  to  make  her  a  recluse — how  but 
for  his  jealous  adoration,  she  might  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
society,  and  thought  have  preyed  less  upon  her  mind.  The 
man^  invitations  which  he  had  universally  discarded  for  his 
lovely  ward,  now  rose  up  before  him,  reproaching  him  for  his 
selfishness,  as  doing  injustice  to  her,  and  unfitting  her  for  the 
station  which  her  education  and  his  guardianship  had  entitled 
her.  Who,  in  the  wide  world,  was  his  query,  had  she  known 
excepting  himself  and  her  governess  ?  Why,  he  asked  him- 
self, had.  he  refused  her  companionship  with  her  old  school- 
mates, many  of  whom  she  had  loved,  while  alone,  her  imagi- 
nation had  fed,  in  her  leisure  hours,  upon  the  alluring  poetry 
and  pernicious  fiction  which  he  had  furnished  her,  until  the 
winged  hours  came,  that  made  her  still  a  prisoner — his  own 
bright  captive  bird.  "  Why,"  he  continued,  "  had  he  done 
this,  and  for  what  generous  motive  had  he  so  guarded  tho 
child  of  his  adoption  ?  Conscience  made  its  stinging  reply, 
and  the  selfishness  that  had  governed  his  course,  was  to  him 
DOW  fully  apparent. 

Three  mouths  had  flown,  when  Mr.  Clarendon  received  from 
Dr.  Vale  a  note  proclaiming  the  entire  restoration  of  his 
patient.  The  latter  informed  him,  that,  for  several  weeks,  she 
had  been  rational,  and  that  he  had  told  her  that  during 
severe  illness,  she  had  been  placed  under  his  charge  at  his  own 
house.  He  informed  him  that  Flora's  inquiries  had  been 
numerous,  and  that  for  a  long  time  she  was  anxious  about  the 
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absence  of  Mrs.  LindeD,  but  that  she  had  at  last  sabmitted 
passivel]^  to  her  fate,  when  assured  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
she  might  seek  her  own  support  on  her  recovery. 

The  Doctor  informed  Mr.  Clarendon  that  his  interdiction  of 
books  had  been  a  trial  to  her.  That  she  appeared  most  cheer- 
ful during  the  long  drives  with  him  into  the  country,  that  she 
seemed  to  remember-  having  seen  him  as  in  a  dream,  and  that 
he  had  acquired  a  happy  influence  over  her. 

He  further  communicated  to  Mr.  Clarendon  that  he  had 
asked  her  if  she  had  no  wish  to  see  her  old  guardian,  and  she 
had  expressed  so  much  foeling  at  the  question,  that  at  first  he 
was  alarmed  ;  but  he  could  not  have  a  better  test^if  her  entire 
restoration  than  to  visit  her,  though  he  should  enjoin  the  most 
perfect  quiet  and  freedom  from  exciting  conversation. 

With  joy,  Mr.  Clarendon  obeyed  the  summons.  As  he 
approached  the  cottage,  he  saw  Plora  sitting  in  the  doorway. 
She  had  just  returned  from  her  drive,  and  was  picking  over 
some  bunches  of  grapes. 

The  Doctor  called  her  within,  and  said,  "  A  friend  is  coming 
to  see  you.     Will  you  be  glad  to  see  him  V*  •  * 

"  Have  I  any  but  you  ?"  she  said,  plaintively. 

"  Why,  surely,  you  will  be  glad  to  see  your  guardian,"  the 
Doctor  replied. 

Flora  looked  up  with  a  reproachful  glance,  that  -spoke 
eloquently  the  feelings  that  the  remembrance  awakened  ;  but 
on  the  instant  M^.  Clarendon  took  her  hand  with  an  effort  at 
calmness,  andjfAKl : 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  better.  Flora.'' 

With  a  kindling  blush,  she  said,  "  Have  the  times  -of 
Aladdin  returned?  Have  I  found  his  lamp,  and  now  the 
wizard  that  has  transported  me  into  this  fairy  '  palace  V " 
The  tone  was  sweet  and  half  playful  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered.     With  delight,  the  visitor  replied  : 

**  Yes,  Flora,  I  am  the  magician." 

A  glow  again  came  upon  her  cheek,  while  half  timidly  she 
looked  on  the  carpet,  bewildered. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  the  Doctor's  cottage  ?"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

Flora  looked  up,  and  with  a  melancholy  smile,  replied,  "  It 
is  beautiful,  and  he  is  very  kind,"  but  turning  upon  the  Doctor, 
she  said,  "but  there  is  no  library  here."  The  look  was 
reproachful  but  pleasant. 

17 
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"  Yet  we  can  enjoy  the  book  of  Nature,  can  we  not,  Flora  ?" 
said  the  Doctor,  "  and  by  and  by  you  shall  have  the  rest." 

"  How  is  Sappho  ?"  said  Flora,  with  her  eyes  still  averted. 

"  He  is  well,  Flora.  Shall  I  bring  him  here  ?"  replied  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

"  Dear  old  dog  I"  said  Flora.     "  Does  he  remember  me  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  you  must  see  him,  cer- 
tainly." 

Flora,  with  her  old  confiding  expression,  said,  "I  don't 
know — ^my  life  has  many  magical  scenes,  but  I  try  not  to 
be  surprised — now  that  I  have  seen  you,  it  would  not  be 
ff^Dge  to^e  old  Sappho  ;  but  forgive  mc,  Doctor,  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I  ought  to  go— home." 

The  physician,  seeing  her  so  calm,  and  so  entirely  rational, 
arose  and  left  her  with  her  guardian.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  the  Doctor,  Flora  said,  while  she  turned  her  full  eyes 
upon  his  face,  "  You  will  tell  me — you  won't  deceive  me — 
where  am  I  ?  Why  am  I  here  in  this  beautiful  place,  away 
from  Mrs.  Linden  ?" 

*|^''ou  were  brought  here  to  be  placed  under  the  Doctor's 
care,  Flora,  while  yoga,  were  ill.     Mrs.  Tjinden  has  gone  away." 

"  And  did  she  bid  me  come  here  and  see  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  Flora,  she  placed  you  under  mine  and  the  Doctor's 
care." 

A  look  of  confiding  sweetness  played  over  the  features  of 
Flora.  With  her  own  irresistible  manner,  she  put  her  hand  in 
his,  who  sought  it,  and  said,  ''  I  will  then  trust,  as  she  has 
trusted  me.  God  never  forsakes  those  who  do.  But,  is  this 
my  home  ?" 

"Until  we  find  another  that  you  like  better,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon  cautiously.  "  Why  do  you  put  your  hand  to  your 
forehead.    Does  your  headache  ?" 

"  Oh  I  no — my  hair  was  in  my  eyes.  You  seem  anxious — 
I  am  quite  well,  but  you  are  not — you  are  changed — and  look 

ai." 

"  Do  I  ?  talk  to  me  then,  and  I  shall  feel  better."  Flora 
looked  np  at  her  guardian.  He  saw  that  her  eyes  were  clear 
and  full  of  beaming  intelligence. 

'*  Will  you  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  the  home  that  you  have 
loved  best,  since  your  mother  died  ?" 

Sadness  came  like  a  pall  over  her  features,  while  Flora 
replied,    "  That  home  can  never  be  more  one  to  me.    When  I 
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am  well,  I  will  try  to  do  something  to  support  myself."  As 
Flora  ceased  speaking,  Mr.  Clarendon  went  suddenly  from  the 
apartment,  and  sought  Dr.  Vale.  In  deep  and  earnest  conver- 
sation they  continued  engaged  for  a  length  of  time,  when  he 
returned  to  Flora.  She  received  him  with  sweet  calmness. 
He  assured  himself  by  keen  observation,  that  her  mind  was 
restored  to  its  true  balance,  and  that  at  no  period  of  her  life, 
had  she  been  more  rational.  He  talked  with  her  cheerfully 
and  affectionately  ;  and  Flora  listened  now  timidly,  and  then 
throwing  off  her  reserve,  becoming  playful  and  familiar.  Still 
there  was  for  the  most  time  an  avoidance  of  the  eve  of  her 
guardian,  and  if  he  spoke  to  her,  a  color  evanescgi^febfr  hfftlKt 
liant  kindled  on  her  cheek.  Her  long  fringe*  lasnes  drooped 
heavily,  and  when  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  were  melting  and  ^ 

lustrous.     Her  physician  anxiously  watched  her,  and  saw  the 
intense  feeling  excited  by  the  presence  of  her  guardian. 

After  tea  he  again  conversed  alone  with  Mr.  Clarendon. 

**  I  have  discovered,"  said  he,  "  in  my  patient  to  day,  that 
which  forbids  your  again  visiting  her — that  which  must  ei^" 
keep  you  for  ever  from* her,  or  will  comn|l  you  to  " 
for  life.  I  offer  to  take  her  to  my  ojP^MK'^RM^^^or 
mother's  sake  to  guard  ber,  for  I  doubtyor^Grm  resolution  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrong  which  perhaps  you  have  inno- 
cently occasioned  her." 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  me,  Doctor  ?  I  only  await  your  per- 
mission to  offer  her  my  hand,  and  tenderly  to  cherish  her  as 
my  wife." 

"  But,  Clarendon,  this  is  a  sacrifice  for  you — ^beautiful,  lovely 
as  she  is.  Supposing  her  parentage  exceptionable,  and  that 
when  she  learns  the  history  of  her  mother,  and  the  fate  of  her 
father — she  is  by  this  intelligence  again  bereft  of  reason." 

"I  have  thought  of  every  objection  to  a  marriage  with 
Flora,  but  love  has  conquered  them  all.  The  poor  child  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  to-night,  if  I  have  her  consent  and  yours,  I 
will  marry  her." 

"  To-night  1  Clarendon?" 

"  Why  should  I  delay,  provided  she  consents." 

"  Go  to  her,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  **and  may  God  speed 
you." 

Mr.  Clarendon  found  Flora  at  her  piano,  and  singing.  He 
had  not  heard  her  since  those  delicious  hours  that  he  never 
wearied  in  recalling.    He  approached  her,  and  said  tenderly, 
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"  Does  not  this  song  make  you  think  of  the  hours  in  the  library 
— when  we  loved  each  other  so  well  ?" 

Soft  and  eloquent  were  her  tones  in  reply.  "  Those  hoors, 
I  have  long  tried  to  chase  from  memory.  There  might  have 
been  such  in  flowery  Edeu,  but  God  did  not  will  that  we 
all  should  have  a  Paradise  on  earth.  When  He  shut  us  out, 
He  left  us  a  narrow  and  a  strait  path  to  climb  to  Heaven. 
Shall  we  then  mourn  if  we  are  denied  one  her©  ?" 

*'  But  it  was  sin  that  excluded  the  first  tenants  of  Eden,  and 
by  God's  help  we  will  shut  the  door  on  our  enemy.     Would 
jrou  not  go  to  that  home  where  you  were  happy  once,  if  it  was 
iphtirs"^  lifJtoi  you  alone  loved — as  your  guardian's  wife,  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  sharing  his  fate  through  life  ?" 

The  head  of  Flora  sunk  in  strange  bewilderment.  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon feared  that  he  had  said  too  much,  and  yet  he  had 
resolved  to  take  the  wandering  Flora  to  his  heart,  and  make 
her  his  own,  for  weal  or  woe.  She  did  not  speak,  and  he  went 
on, — "  We  have  long  loved  each  other,  and  yoa  wandered  in 
^  angel  purity  from  me,  and  it  was  well,  for  then,  I  was 
in  all  the  wide  world,  I  have  found  no 
jjng,  so  good  and  lovely  as  my  Flora, 
so  soon  make  my  own  dear  wife.  Oh, 
come  then  to  the  heart  thojt  adores  you — come  and  tell  me, 
that  without  delay,  we  may  be  united.", 

'*  But — but,"  said  the  breathless  girl  as  she  threw  herself 
into  the  arras  of  her  guardian,  "Will  you  marry  me — and 
not  that  proud,  beautiful  lady  that  you  saw  abroad  ?  " 

"Flora,  I  fancied  her,  and  now  I  know  why  it  was — she 
y^8  much  like  you." 

'*  Ah  I  but  she  was  bred  for  the  world,  in  which  poor  Flora 
would  be  lost.  I  am  so  timid,  so  afraid  of  strangers — ^and  then 
you  will  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  stimulus  of  those  words  to  yoa, 
dear  Flora,  to  make  you  study  when  a  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  yea;  but  I  am  too  old  now,  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
world  ;  I  am  nineteen,  and  now  as  much  a  novice  as  if  a  clois- 
ter had  been  my  home  ;  but  I  read  about  that  world  in  books, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  it." 

**  Then,  let  me  be  your  world,  my  darling  ;  you  will  then  b6  * 
the  more  to  me,  if  the  less  to  others.    You  are  all  I  ask — bat 
my  wife." 

"  And  shall  I  live  in  your  beautiful  house,  and  sit  at  your 
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table,  and  read  and  sing  to  jon,  and  fan  70a  when  yocTsIeep — 
and  may  I  love  you,  and  you'love  me,  and  will  it  be  all  right, 
and  no  one  else — no  beautiful  court  belle  ever  take  my  place  ? 
Oh,  no,  no — this  is  more  than  Heaven  ordained  for  me — I  am 
but  dreaming" 

Flora's  head  was  on  her  guardian's  shoulder — he  checked 
the  low  utterance  of  her  words — the  lover  vowed  that  ere  the 
moon  had  risen,  she  should  be  his  bride. 

He  left  her,  and  expressed  to  Dr.  Yale  his  wish  that  a  cler- 
gyman should  be  summoned. 

"  Is  this  to  be  a  private  ceremony  ?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  It  is.  Whether  the  world  knows  it  or  not,  is  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  ;  I  shall  immediately  travel  with  Flora,  and 
leave  my  friends  to  enjoy  the  nine  days'  wonder.'* 

"  Flora,"  said  he,  returning,  "  I  have  sent  for  a  clergyman. 
Is  there  any  preparation  you  wish  made  ?" 

"  This  is  so  sudden  !"  said  the  excited  girl,  **  I  wish  Mrs. 
Linden  was  here." 

"Will  you  ever  have  as  much  confidence  in  me,  as  you  have 
in  her,  Flora  ?" 

**  She  must  have  inspired  a  great  deal,  when  she  erald  have 
ever  taken  me  from  you,"  said  the  fond  girl,  passionately. 
**  Ah,  I  owe  her  much — but  she  would  let  me  love  you  now." 

"  But,  supposing  she  was  to  forbid  your  being  mine,  and 
should  try  to  take  you  from  me  ?" 

Flora  clung  to  the  shoulder  of  her  guardian,  and  whispered, 
"  God  could  only  do  that ;  for  I  am  to  be  your  wedded  wife." 

'*  And  now,  dear  one  ?" 

"  Let  me  change  my  dress — ^black  does  not  become  a  bride." 

"  Go,  go,  Flora,  but  come  back  soon." 

Flora  went  to  her  chamber,  and  as  she  sought  the  bridal 
robes  that  in  her  insane  delusion  she  had  made,  her  nurses  and 
friends  screamed  in  wild  alarm  for  her  physician,  when  low 
whisperings  went  on : 

"  Indulge  her,"  said  the  Doctor,  enjoying  the  deception  he  was 
practicing  on  her  kind  friends,  whose  tears  flowed  as  they  wit- 
nessed her  calm  joy,  as  she  stood  to  be  arrayed  for  her  nuptials. 

Around  her  graceful  form  floated  the  dress  of  airy  richness, 
which  Mrs.  Linden  had  ordered  made  to  gratify  her  wish. 
With  sad  feelings  her  attendants  smoothed  down  its  fleecy 
folds,  and  on  her  neck  clasped  a  pearl  necklace.  -  She  cast  a 
look  at  the  loveliness  of  her  figure,  and  at  the  soft  white  arms 
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raised  above  ber  head  in  the  arrangement  of  a  falling  braid, 
and  bade  Nelly  adjust  the  loDg'gossamer  yeil,  and  the  wreath 
of  fresh  orange  buds,  which  Mr.  Clarendon  had  gathered  and 
twined  for  her.  Low  on  the  soft  brow  of  the  queen-like  girl, 
lay  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  on  her  bosom  a  white  rose,  fresh 
as  though  it  opened  there. 

**  Are  yon  ready,  Flora  ?"  said  Dr.  Yale,  as  he  came  into  her 
room,  and  tenderly  viewed  her.  The  color  had  now  fled  from 
ber  mellow  cheek,  and  her  drooping  eyes  fell  as  she  came  forth 
on  the  arm  of  her  physician  to  meet  her  destined  husband. 

Mr.  Clarendon  rose  and  met  her,  and  drew  her  arm  within 
his. 

"  This  is  hardly  honorable,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  yon  to 
purloin  my  patient,  but  I  resign  her  hopefully  ;  and  what  does 
Flora  say  ?"  he  continued. 

"  She  can  only  trust  and  hope,"  said  the  fond  girl. 

"May  God  enable  me  to  top  the  trust,"  was  the  low 
response.  Low  and  fervently  were  the  responses  mnrmnred  by 
each  subdued  voice,  and  when  the  ring  encircled  the  little 
snowy  finger  of  the  bride,  her  hand  for  a  moment  trembled  in 
the  bridegroom's  clasp.  Together  they  knelt  and,  after  the 
clergyman,  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  hands  of  Lonis  Clarendon  and  his  lovely  bride  were  at 
last  united  in  that  sacred  union  which  proclaimed  them  in  the 
holy  ordinance  of  matrimony,  man  and  wife. 

Thns  in  the  little  cottage  bower,  while  the  full  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  snowy  wreathed  bride,  and  lighted  her  starry 
eyes  with  a  more  holy  subdued  light,  the  weary-hearted  had 
found  a  home  on  the  breast  she  had  so  long  loved,  and  the 
erring,  wandering  lover  peace,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  vows  to 
the  dying  mother  and  her  child. 
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CHAPTER    XXTI. 

*<  The  bounding,  ihinlng,  glorious  sea  I 
With  ecstasy,  I  gaze  on  thee. 
And  as  I  gaze,  thy  billows'  roll 
Wakes  the  deep  feelings  of  my  soul  I** 

THE  following  day  Mr.  Clarendon  inquired  of  the  Doctor,  if 
he  considered  Flora  permanently  cured  of  her  malady. 
"  I  think,"  he  replied,  "  that  while  she  is  happy,  and  her  mind 
at  rest,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  return  of  her  late  affliction,  but 
I  should  fear  the  effect  of  much  trouble." 

"  She  is  now  cheerful,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  and  I  will 
not  anticipate  ar  change.  Flora  will  remain  here  for  several 
days,  when  we  will  travel." 

"  You  will  now  expect  the  history  which  I  promised  to  the 
husband  of  Flora  ?" 

"  No,  doctor,  I  wish  to  hear  or  know  nothing  more.  Let 
darkness  shroud  the  mystery  of  her  mother's  life.  I  mean 
that  her  child's  shall  be  one  of  sunshine  and  joy.  I  have 
chosen  her  from  the  world,  where,  like  a  hidden  flower,  she 
has  bloomed.  I  have  separated  her  from  the  past,  and 
with  the  present  I  am  content.  You  will  excuse  my-  brief 
interview." 

Mr.  Clarendon  parted  with  the  doctor,  and  sought  Flora, 
whom  he  found  looking  out  upon  the  fountain,  her  face  full  of 
tranquil  joy.    As  he  approached  her,  he  said,  playfully, 

"I  have  afflicting  news  for  you.  You  are  to  be  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  some  French  modisles,  until  your  apparel  is 
made  ready  for  our  journey.  This  will  be  a  tiresome  business, 
won't  it,  pet  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  important  science,  but  suppose  I 
must  be  submissive." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  speedily  rescued.  I  think  it  doubtful 
if  they  improve  you.  I  wonder  how  such  a  novice  will  look 
with  all  the  gilduig  of  fashion's  adorning." 
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"  You  seem  to  think  I  need  the  experiment,"  replied  Flora, 
with  a  half  smile. 

"The  brightest  birds  do  not  despise  their  plamage.  My 
wife  will  be  a  conspicuous  personage — don't  you  know 
this?" 

"  But  when  we  are  in  our  own  dear  home,"  said  Flora, 
winnittglj,  "you  will  not  care  what  the  world  thinks,  but 
let  me  be  as  free  from  all  restraint  and  eeremouy,  as  when  I 
was  nothing  but  little  Plory." 

"May  you  be  always  as  trustful  and  loving,"  said  the 
enamored  hosband,  "and  they  may  dress  you  like  a  Quakeress. 
I  have  something  for  your  bridal  gift."  Mr.  Clarendon 
opened  a  small  case,  and  drew  forth  some  ornaments  of 
pearls. 

"  My  dear  guardian  I  how  beautiful  I  They  are  gems  oi 
the  ocean." 

"  Guardian  I  Yon  wiU  always  be  a  child,  Flora.  You  are 
too  simple  for  anything  but  wild  flowers.  Those  white  jessa- 
mine stars  would  look  pretty  in  your  jetty  tresses  ;  better,  I 
believe,  than  jewels.  I  suppose,  for  custom's  sake,  we  must 
make  ourselves  uncomfortable  awhile,  when  we  will  come 
home  and  be  domestic.     I  wish  we  were  there  now." 

"  I  have  longed  to  see  the  ocean,  since  I  crossed  it  when  a 
child,"  said  Flora,  playing  with  her  pearls. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  beach  will  be  dull  for  you.  Every- 
body is  leaving,  or  has  left." 

"  But  the  ocean  is  still  there,  and" 

"  Your  lord  and  master  will  be — ^that's  what  you  Hieant  to 
say — no  affectation,  Flora." 

"  I  wish  we  could  go  where  there  was  not  much  company." 

"  Where  you  could  take  up  a  residence  like  a  soldier-crab 
on  the  beach.  Well,  I  like  a  dash  of  the  foaming  brine 
myself,  upon  a  hot  August  day,  but  I  cannot  stay  long  on  a 
lonely  beach,  even  with  you.  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  my  young 
wife,  I  shall  want  to  exhibit  her." 

"  Oh,  X  hope  not,"  said  the  shrinking  Flora. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  keep  you  a  prisoner  ?  For  my  sake, 
you  will  be  civil  to  my  friends.  Don't  fear  that  you  shall  be 
annoyed." 

Thus  passed  away  the  morning.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  beea 
sought  for  at  his  office,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Benson  had  mar- 
velled much  at  his  prolonged  absence. 
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''  The  hour  for  dining  came,  and  the  bridegroom  had  not 
jet  returned  to  his  city  mansion.  Little  the  maiden  spinster 
knew  of  the  affliction  in  store  for  her  I — that  privately  she 
had  been  dethroned,  and  that  the  fair  usurper  of  her  long- 
established  dominion,  was,  ere  long,  to  appear  in  her  young 
beauty,  as  mistress  of  her  master's  home.  Poor  Dorothy  I 
thy  trials  are  to  come;  and  sweet  novice,  Flora — how  wilt  thou 
contend  with  the  self-willed  and  long-indulged  housekeeper  ? 
Let  us  see.  She  is  thinking  little  of  such  trials  now.  In  the 
midst  of  flashing,  gorgeous  silks,  costly  laces,  and  fabrics  airy 
as  the  wild  free  grace  of  her  motion,  she  stands  a  victim  to 
the  goddess  Fashion. 

Not  since  she  came  as  a  school-girl,  to  the  home  where  she 
remained  an  inmate  during  her  guardian's  absence,  had  Flora 
cast  a  thought  upon  her  apparel ;  but  now,  to  please  her 
husband,  her  eyes  wander  over  the  rich  hues  of  coloring, 
while  she  listens  with  patience  to  the  criticisms  of  her  dress- 
maker, and  stands,  she  deems,  a  martyr,  to  the  fitting  of  her 
new  robes. 

That  she  would  "look  divinely,"  as  madame  says,  in  the 
rich,  sable  folds  of  velvet  displayed  ;  and  like  something 
"  celestial,"  in  the  exquisite  Brussels  point ;  and  like  a  "  per- 
fect love,"  in  the  dark-hued  brocade.  Flora  did  not  believe. 
She  had  been  unaccustomed  to  flattery,  and  thought  she  was 
in  the  hand  of  strange,  fussy  people,  and  heartily  wished  that 
she  was  released,  and  left  to  rational  enjoyment.  But  when  a 
dainty  Parisian  exhibited  to  her  dazzled  eye  the  wave  of  zephyr- 
like feathers,  and  the  glitter  of  bouquets — clusters  of  rainbow 
light,  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  pearly  gauze  and  emerald 
satin,  to  the  new  display.  She  wondered  if  these  thin^  were 
real,  and  if  they  would  dress  her  in  grass  and  wheat-ears,  more 
green  and  golden  than  she  had  ever  seen  ;  if  such  roses  and 
lilies  were  essential  to  a  bride's  apparel,  and  if  she  would  look 
better,  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  lighted  up  with  glittering 
stones.  They  were  magically  beautiful,  she  thought,  for  they 
made  her  think  of  the  country,  with  its  bending  grass,  and 
bright-hned  leaves  ;  but  there  seemed  no  fragrance  in  these 
flowers,  though  full  of  tints  that  the  sunset  sky  might 
wear. 

Flora  looked  into  the  mirror,  and  saw  the  diamond  light  of 
her  eyes,  the  gleam  of  her  hair,  to  which  the  morning  sunbeams 
lent  the  purple  light  of  a  bird's  jetty  wmg,  and  felt  that  God 
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had  not  made  her  a  doll  for  the  amosemeiit  of  lookers-on,  and 
'  she  turned  away  from  the  parade  and  show  sickened — she  had 
no  taste,  or  heart  for  it. 

But  Flora  must  be  pardoned  by  her  fair  sisterhood,  those 
radiant  belles,  who  revel  in  shop  glories,  whose  eyes  borrow 
fresher  light  from  a  bouquet  of  cambric  fuschias,  beaded  with 
glass  rubies,  from  a  garland  of  emerald-tinted  leaves,  shining 
with  silver  foil,  than  at  the  sight  of  the  dewiest  lily  that  ever 
hid  in  its  mossy  covert,  or  in  its  broad  leaf  nested  with  sweetest 
fragrance.  She  mnst  be  forgiven  for  her  lack  of  taste  and 
appreciation  of  those  adornments  which  add  so  much  to  the 
ball-room  beauty,  for  she  had  been  from  a  school-girl  a  reclase, 
and  from  a  child  a  rare  and  singular  being.  But  her  husband 
had  now  given  directions  for  a  costly  apparel  for  his  bride,  snch 
as  corresponded  with  her  position. 

80  with  dresses,  and  all  the  tedious  discussion,  to  which  she 
was  obliged  to  listen,  and  the  society  of  her  husband,  the  time 
passed,  until  Flora  at  last  stepped  into  her  own  beautiful  car- 
riage, and  from  the  pale-pink  cottage,  to  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously been  borne  in  her  delirium,  she  was  carried  forth  a 
happv,  loving  bride. 

The  morning  was  bne  of  misty  splendor.  The  softest  breath 
of  October  just  lifted  the  hair  from  the  brow  of  the  young  wife, 
and  freshened  the  red  on  her  coral  lip,  while  the  color  that 
kept  hiding  itself,  as  her  spirit  trembled,  now  spread  over  her 
cheek,  in  a  glow  of  faint  crimson,  to  again  pass  away,  leaving 
her  face  almost  pale. 

As  in  a  font  of  deep  waters,  feeling  seemed  sleeping  in  her 
breast,  to  well  up,  and  gush  forth  as  the  under  current  swelled 
and  heaved  with  its  stirred  depths.  But  to-day,  each  wavelet 
was  becalmed  ;  serene  as  a  summer  lake,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell,  while  the  peace  of  an  infant's  sleep  seemed  reposing  at  her 
heart. 

Mr.  Clarendon  took  from  his  wife's  hand  a  bunch  of  dripping 
flowers  that  she  had  gathered  from  under  the  spray  of  the 
fountain,  and  shaking  the  rain  from  its  petals,  again  replaced  it 
in  her  hands.  Throwing  from  the  window  those  most  wet,  he 
said, — 

"  Did  you  pick  these  to  remember  our  first  bridal  home  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  new  wife  ;  "  they  seemed  to  look  up  lovingly, 
so  I  brought  them  with  me.  You  know  that  I  had  no  one  to 
bid  farewell  but  my  flowers.     I  ought  indeed  to  love  one  who 
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has  been  sb  good  to  the  orphan.''    Flora  looked  up  with  a 
glowing  smile. 

"  Don't  say  '  ought/  "  replied  the  husband.  "  Do  you  not 
think  that  had  we  met  but  recently,  you  wonld  have  been  as 
much  my  own  ?'' 

'*  Why,  sometimes,  I  have  strange  thoughts,"  said  Flora, 
"as  though  I  had  always  known  you — as  if  from  eternity  our 
souls  had  been  united — as  if  God  had  woven  our  destinies  since 
the  stars  were  made,  and  that  through  ages  past,  and  ages  to 
come,  we  were  and  would  be  one ;  that  this  was  to  be  a  part 
of  heaven,  only  our  love  would  be  purified,  and  that  the  souUs 
adoration  for  its  Creator  would  not  be  profaned  by  the  mingling 
of  our  spirits'  communion.  Oh  1  my  dearest  husband,  love 
seems  to  me  a  holy  thing  I  I  have  dreamed  that  once,  as  a 
little  girl,  I  sat  on  your  knee,  and  that  you  kissed  my  eyes,  and 
told  me  that  they  were  'twin  stars.' " 

"  Where  was  I,  Flora,  when  you  remember  this  ?" 

"It  was  in  Rome,  and  some  one — ^it  must  have  been  my 
father — took  me  away  from  yon,  and  said  that  I  must  not  speak 
to  strangers.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  of 
age." 

"  Did  you  wear  a  string  of  coral,  and  wrought  clasps  upon 
your  sleeves,"  said  Clarendon,  startled. 

'^  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  always  carried  on  my  bosom  since 
a  child,  a  little  cross  of  coral  that  my  father  cut  for  me." 

"  The  one  that  I  remarked  this  morning,  Flora  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  laughed  at  me,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  an 
amulet." 

"  Show  it  to  me  now,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  eagerly. 

For  the  first  time,  the  little  cross  was  examined,  when  the 
latter  opened  his  pocket-boAk,  and  in  a  corner  of  one  of  its  par-  > 
titions  he  drew  forth  one  corresponding  to  it. 

"  They  are  alike,"  said  he,  wondering. 

"Where  did  you  find  yours?"  said  Flora,  turning  pale,  for 
anything  mysterious  agitated  her. 

"  Where  ?  I  obtained  mine  when  1  was  in  London.  I 
observed  its  rare  workmanship  ;  it  hung  on  the  arm  of  a 
lady  with  whom  I  was  conversing — suspended  from  her  brace- 
let— and  seemed  out  of  place.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  a  childish  attachment  for  it,  but  would  give  it  to  me  ; 
and  so  I  have  kept  it  ever  since.  And  yonrs  is  just  like  it — 
strange  I" 
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"  Why  do  you  keep  it  ?"  said  Flora. 

"  Oh  I  its  a  mere  whim.  I  told  her  I  would  ;  but  should  I 
ever  meet  her,  I  will  return  it." 

"  Was  she  the  lady  you  ouce  told  me  of  1^  said  Flora — "  so 
proud  and  beautiful  ?" 

'*  Yes,  roy  own  wife."  Flora's  eyes  were  fuH  of  trust  and 
happiness. 

Louis  Clarendon  now  passionately  loved  his  young  bride, 
and  as  he  met  the  expression  that  beamed  firom  her  face,  he 
vowed  to  devote  his  l&e  to  her  happiness. 

They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  sea-shore,  where  their 
arrival  made  a  sensation  among  the  fashionable  acquaintances 
of  the  groom  who  still  lingered,  though  daily  threatening  to 
depart,  for  the  season  of  gaiety  had  passed,  and  few  were  left 
in  the  halls  where  so  lately  merriment^  and  nmsic  had 
resounded. 

Flora  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  limited  circle, 
where  she  appeared  an  object  of  mingled  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion. Alike  conspicuous  for  her  splendid  dress  and  beauty,  she 
drew  about  her  many  admirers,  anxious  for  an  introduction  to 
Ihe  distinguished  bride.  But  the  manner  of  the  reserved  and 
shrinking  Flora,  excited  more  surprise  than  the  loveliness  which 
attracted.  She  was  entirely  natural — ^and  only  to  those  she 
pleased  to  address  herself  was  she  even  civil — ^but  manifested 
her  liking  or  aversion  according  as  persons  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased her.  At  first,  she  was  decidedly  opposed  to  entering 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  showed  some  of  her  old  childish  willful- 
ness, which  had  never  entirely  left  her,  but  her  husband  had 
only  to  look  serious  and  reproachful — when  her  mood  changed, 
and  she  was  submissive  to  his  wishes. 

But  when  in  the  circle  to  which  he  had  drawn  her,  proud 
as  he  was  of  her  fascinations,  she  constantly  alarmed  him,  by 
her  total  avoidance  of  etiquette,  which,  though  not  exhibited 
in  rusticity  or  gaueherie  of  manner,  made  him  tremble  for  her 
impulsive  and  perverse  fancies. 

He  feared  too  the  wild  abandon  that  bewitched  the  admirers 
upon  whom  she  smiled  ;  and  as  by  her  animation,  and  musical 
voice,  she  drew  the  rapt  attention  of  her  listeners,  Mr.  Clar 
rendon  was  bewildered  and  alarmed. 

He  rarely  left  her  side  in  company — he  dared  not — ^her  tears 
would  start  at  the  proposal.  So  for  the  period  of  a  week  he 
devoted  himself  to  her,  endeavormg  to  reconcile  himself  to  her 
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whims,  which  grew  more  Taried,  as  she  mingled  in  scenes  of 
excitement.  Alone  with  his  idol,  Mr.  Clarendon  onlj  fonnd 
freedom  from  annoyance.  Here  no  fears  arose  lest  his  beanti- 
fnl  Flora  wonld  start  like  a  flattering  bird,  if  a  stranger  ap- 
proached her,  and  cling  to*  his  arm,  with  nerTons  solicitude,  or 
at  the  sight  of  a  prond,  fashionable  woman  of  society,  draw 
herself  np  with  cold  hauteur,  and  turn  her  head  aside,  while  a 
curl,  of  contempt  wreathed  her  lip.  Neither  in  solitude  was 
his  jealonsy  excited  by  the  eloquent  glances  of  her  eyes,  as 
they  fastened  themselves  upon  some  object  of  her  fancy.  Once 
upon  persuading  her  to  dance,  after  almost  commanding  her 
acquiescence,  to  confer  upon  a  young  friend  ot  his  this  espe- 
cial favor,  after  seeing  her  waist  encircled  by  the  arm  of  another, 
and  her  form  gracefully  undulating  with  her  partner  in  the 
mazes  of  the  waltz,  his  frame  had  thrilled  with  a  pang  of  jeal- 
ousy— and  he  had  fancied  that  her  reluctance  was  feigned,  or 
that  her  partner  would  not  have  so  urgently  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  ensuing  dance,  and  when  the  request  was  made,  Flora 
had  no  time  to  reply,  for  suddenly  the  husband  disappeared 
with  his  bride. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  ao  soon  ?  "  said  Flora.  She  looked  at 
her  husband  as  she  spoke — a  strange  expression  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Were  yon  happy  in  that  dance"  said  Mr.  Clarendon  as  his 
eyes  flashed. 

"  Yes — the  music  was  good." 
"  But  why  didn't  you  sing  to  oblige  me  to  night  ?  " 
"  Oh,"  said  Flora,  '*  that  was  our  dear  old  library  song — ^no 
one  but  you  and  Sappho  must  hear  that." 

"  My  precious  one  1   then  I  am  only  in  your  heart — ^the 
world  cannot  draw  you  from  me.    But  you  must  not  exhibit 
such  preferences.    Some  gentlemen  that  I  present  to  you,  you 
treat  as  indi£ferently  as  if  they  were  blocks  of  wood,  while 
others  you  chat  with,  and  give  your  flowers  to — smile  upon, — 
ah  I  Flora,  are  almost  familiar  with — something  as  you  was 
when  a  child.    Didn't  you  ask  young  Delmont  to  go  on  to  the 
piazza,  because  it  was  so  stupid  in  the  saloon.* " 
"  Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  go  with  me — you  were  playing  chess." 
"  And  when  there,  didn't  he  put  flowers  in  your  hair  ?  " 
**  Yes,  because  you  like  jessamine  flowers.    I  like  Mr.  Del- 
mont— but  I  was  so  wearied  till  your  game  was  through — so 
vexed  and  tired,  that  I  believe  I  went  to  sleep." 
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"  While  Mr.  Delmont  was  with  you  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  he  said  he  woald  watch  for  you — ^he  wasn't  angry 
I  know,  for  he  called  me  a  sleeping  beauty — and  said  that  he 
hoped  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  parlor,  for  that  we  could  hear 
the  sea  roar  better  there/' 

*'  Flora,  I  don't  know  whether  to  keep  you  in  society,  or  out 
of  it." 

"  But  I  was  so  weaned,  and  you  did  not  come.  I  would 
like  never  to  go  to  the  parlors,  if  you  would  stay  with  me,  or 
rove  about." 

**  But  I  cannot  always  be  with  you." 

"  But  yon  will  go  to  the  beach  with  me,  to-morrow,  away 
from  these  silly  people ;  some  of  the  men  look  like  monkeys, 
and  half  of  the  women  seemed  so  fatigued  from  morning  till 
night,  that  I  pity  them,  and  wish  they  were  in  bed  till  they 
become  rested.  I  asked  that  tall  lady,  that  is  called  so 
elegant,  '  if  she  was  sleepy,'  and  she  looked  surprised  ;  but  the 
look  seemed  to  tire  her,  and  so  I  walked  away,  but  I  heard 
her  whisper  to  her  sister,  'quite  a  novelty,  isn't  she?'  I 
knew  that  she  meant  me.  I  didn't  care,  bat  I  put  my  arm 
around  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the  world  and  kissed  her. 
She  was  so  sweet  and  natural.  But  she  blushed  and  seemed 
surprised,  too,  so  I  played  with  my  diamond  ring.  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad  to  come  away,  and  I  know  that  you  are  wearied  too." 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  half  amused  and  half  vexed  with  the 
strangely  metamorphosed  being,  for  whom  happiness  and  health 
had  done  so  mach.  She  was  now  full  of  joyous  mirth,  and  her 
laugh  musical  as  her  voice  in  song.  Still  her  wild  gaiety  was 
tempered  by  extreme  sensibility,  and  a  look  or  a  word  of  dis- 
approbation from  her  husband,  would  make  her  smile  pensive, 
and  the  color  flush  to  her  cheek,  while  she  sobered  from  her 
bewitching  playfulness  to  such  serene  repose  that,  but  for  the 
eloquent  tenderness  that  shone  in  her  dark  eyes',  one  might 
have  taken  her  face  for  one  of  Canova's  finest  works  of  art. 

In  the  morning  Flora  stole  away  by  herself  to  the  sea  beach, 
and  alone  with  the  ocean,  listened  to  its  wild,  soothing  music, 
watching  it,  while  it  lay 

*'  Calm  as  an  infant,  pillowed  In  its  rest, 
On  a  fond  mother's  bosom,  when  the  sky 
Not  smoother,  gare  the  deep  its  asute  dye, 
Till  A  new  hearen  was  arched  and  glassed  below*** 
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But  there  was  acother  mood  in  which  she  loved  better  to 
watch  the  sea.     She  loved  its 

**  Flashing  brine,  its  ipray  and  tempest's  roar, 
She  loved  its  bUlowy  roll,  as  on  the  shore 
It  dashed  its  surf  in  grand  sublimliy.** 

Here  the  feelings  of  Flora  assumed  a  new  character,  while 
in  view  of  God's  greatest  work/  she  thought  seriously  of  the 
sea  of  life,  upon  which  she  had  been  tumultuously  tossed  ;  and 
how  God  had  conducted  her  little  bark  to  a  blissful  haven. 
In  her  heart  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  thankful,  and  that 
her  dear  husband  might  never  regret  that  he  had  chosen  her, 
a  poor  foreign  girl,  from  all  the  world,  and  made  her  fate  so 
happy.  Still  she  wished  that  he  did  not  love  society  so  well, 
but  God  and  nature  more.  She  fervently  wished  that  he  was 
with  her  now,  for  the  sun  was  coming  up  from  his  kingly  bed, 
and  streaming  bright  rays  across  the  waters,  like  the  quivering 
of  molten  gold.  The  emerald-hued  waves,  crested  with 
feathery  foam,  came  dashing,  slowly  but  surely,  towards 
her  feet,  where,  on  a  drifted  log,  she  had  sat,  watching  them. 

Fascinated,  she  played  with  the  silvery  waves,  while  she 
awaited  eagerly  the  coming  of  each  pile  of  spray  ;  suddenly 
the  thought  of  bathing  struck  her — she  believed  her  husband 
still  asleep,  and  that  she  could  return  ere  he  was  alarmed. 
The  sea  had  never  looked  to  her  so  beautiful  and  inviting. 
Hastily  seeking  a  hut,  she  arrayed  herself  for  the  sparkling  ele- 
ment. Putting  on  a  dress  of  black,  which  she  girded  about 
the  waist  with  a  sash  of  crimson,  she  ran  over  the  sands,  to 
enjoy  the  wafers,  first  placing  a  cap  of  black  and  scarlet  upon 
her  head. 

Distant  ships  were  sitting,  white  winged,  upon  the  waves, 
and  smaller  craft  in  fairy  beauty  floated  into  port.  Gilded 
with  the  morning  sun,  they  rode  upon  the  waters,  each  a  thing 
of  life. 

Inspiring — delicious  to  Flora  was  her  early  bath  ;  the  wea- 
ther was  cool  enough  to  make  the  ocean  seem  of  pleasant 
warmth,  and  her  frame  to  glow  and  thrill  with  emotion.  Wave 
after  wave  came  dashing  over  her,  until  for  a  moment  she  was 
hid,  to  arise  a  Venus  from  the  flood.  She  first  went  prudently 
from  the  shore — she  hoped  at  times  to  see  her  husband  coming, 
but  believed  he  had  not  missed  her,  and  revelled  in  the,  element 
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she  loved.  A  wave  had  passed  over  her  and  left  her  stand- 
ing— another  came  glittering  onward,  flashing  in  the  sun- 
beams, like  the  light  of  jewels  ;  unconscioosly  she  leaped  forward 
to  feel  the  dash  of  waters — she  was  lifted  from  her  feet — for  a 
moment  she  struggled  to  find  her  footing  ;  like  a  mermaid  or 
goddess  of  the  sea,  she  rode  the  billowy  mass,  and  was  left 
alone  with  the  mighty  ocean,  a  speck  upon  its  surface  !  The 
water  filled  her  skirt,  and  carried  her  aloft ;  a  wild  shriek  came 
across  the  flood — then  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard  in  the  dark 
green  depths — a  feeling  of  sufi'ocation  as  if  of  rushing,  bubbling 
waters,  was  all  that  poor  Flora  knew,  until  upon  the  beach 
she  lay,  her  head  pillowed  on  her  husband's  breast.  Bnt  a 
moment  since,  how  fhll  of  joyous  sparkling  life — and  now,  with 
her  long  black  hair,  a  dripping  mass,  thrown  backwards,  she 
seemed  with  her  pale  chiselled  features,  corpse-like  and  hag- 
gard 1 

Her  husband  had  wakened,  and,  in  dismay,  discovered 
the  absence  of  Flora.  His  fears  were  at  once  excited,  for  he 
had  known  her  passion  for  the  sea,  and  since  her  coming  to  the 
beach  he  had  never  permitted  her  to  bathe  alone.  Maddened 
with  his  fears,  he  hastily  dressed,  and  flew  on  the  wings  of  ter- 
ror to  the  shore.  Eagerly  his  eyes  peered  over  the  waste  of 
waters  ;  he  saw  no  bathers,  but  something  rose  lightly  on  the 
coming  surf, — then  a  crimson^  sash  seemed  borne  aloft.  Like 
the  wing  of  a  flamingo  it  blazed  red  upon  the  snowy  foam — 
again  with  half  blinded  eyes  he  gazed — a  streaming  lock  of 
black  hair  now  caught  his  vision,  and  near  by  floated  a  cap 
of  black  and  scarlet.  The  coming  wave  dashed  over  the  fear- 
agonized  husband — another,  and  another,  and  he  grasped  the 
sash.  Flora  had  risen  again,  and  was  not  insensible.  ''  This 
way,"  he  screamed,  as  he  breasted  the  sea  towards  her.  He 
held  the  silken  tie  with  death-like  grasp,  and  drew  the  form 
it  clasped,  with  sudden  desperation  towards  him.  The  sash 
seemed  loosened  by  the  effort,  and  Flora's  form  receding  ;  it 
was  but  an  instant,  he  swam  for  a  moment,  and  caught  the 
arm  of  his  wife  I — she  was  saved  ! — and  soon  lay  in  a  swoon 
in  his  arms.  He  had  rescued  her  from  a  watery  grave,  looking 
now-death  like  and  colorless  as  herself.  Flora  opened  her  eyes 
and  caught  the  gaze  of  mingled  love  and  gratitude  that  beamed 
npdn  her  face. 

"  Thank  God,"  was  the  low  exclamation,  "  I  have  not  lost 
thee,  Flora  1"    The  hnsband  held  his  rescued  wife  with  an 
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almost  convalsive  clasp,  and  as  she  attempted  to  rise,  he  drew 
her  closer  to  his  bosom,  while  he  marmared, 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  leave  me,  and  go  alone  to  the  water  ?" 

Flora  was  too  langaid  to  reply,  and  by  this  time  assistance 
from  the  house  had  been  obtained,  by  one  who  came  to  the 
beach  soon  after  Mr.  Clarendon.  She  lay  for  several  days  ill 
and  langaid,  but  finally  recovered,  and  with  her  nsual  anima- 
tion, chatted  with  her  favorites  in  the  saloon.  Her  husband 
urged  her  immediate  departure,  but  notwithstanding  her  recent 
danger,  she  wished  for  one  more  bath  in  the  surf.  One  beau- 
tiful day,  she  laughingly  said  to  her  husband  : 

*'  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  shark  that  I  saw,  I  should  not 
have  been  terrified  in  the  sea  ;  that  will  not  happen  again.  If 
you  will  hold  my  hand,  I  can  go  safely  into  the  water  " 

**  One  moment  more,"  said  her  husband,  shuddering,  *'  and 
my  efforts  would  have  been  too  late.  No,  Flora, — I  cannot 
again  consent  to  your  feet  touching  the  spray." 

"Ah,  but  I  promise  caution— just  one  dash — one  white- 
capped  wave — ah,  let  me  go  !" 

Flora's  entreaties  were  usually  irresistible,  but  Mr.  Clarendon 
was  now  firm  in  his  denial.  The  young  wife  sighed,  when  she 
thought  her  chief  enjoyment  was  at  an  end,  and  as  she  had 
known  little  of  late  of  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  or  of  submis- 
sion, her  feelings  rebelled  at  what  she  deemed  unreasonable 
restraint. 

With  sweet  earnestness  she  plead,  picturing  herself  to  her 
husband,  securely  held  by  his  hand  ;  while  again,  like  a  duck 
she  played  with  the  waves.  She  told  him  how  bravely  she 
could  breast  the  sea,  and  that  her  rashness  and  late  danger  had 
taught  her  prudence  for  the  future  ;  but  all  in  vain,  tears  and 
entreaties  passed  unheeded,  and  Flora  cried  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  following  day  her  husband  consented  that' she  should 
take  personal  leave  of  her  favorite  element.  The  night  before 
their  intended  departure  from  the  beach,  she  came  with  her 
reluctant  husband  again  to  the  shore.  For  a  half  hour  Mr. 
Clarendon  stood  with  Flora,  watching  patiently,  and  with  phi- 
losophy the  place  where  she  had  not  long  since  struggled  in 
the  billows.  His  blood  turned  cold,  yet  still  he  stood,  looking 
at  the  drifted  surge.  Far  out  his  wife  peered  again  upon  the 
distant  sails  that  sat  like  swans  upon  the  waters,  envying  the 
sea  birds  that  winged  across  them,  and  in  the  bright  blue 
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ether  lost  themselTes,  to  reappear  and  dip  their  wings  in  the 
sweet  green  flood.  Bat  the  bathers  were  also  by,  and  she  was 
forbidden  to  join  them. 

While  with  a  wistfol  eye  Flora  looked  upon  the  diving, 
plunging  party,  Mr.  Delmont  approached,  and  urged  Flora 
to  come  out  with  his  party.  "  There  is  no  danger/'  said  he, 
"  with  common  discretion  ;  Come,  array  yourself,  Mrs.  Claren- 
don, and  with  your  husband's  guidance  and  mine,  you  must  be 
safe.** 

The  person  who  spoke  was  a  gentlemanly,  handsome  man, 
with  frank,  ingenuous  manners  ;  he  was  much  fascinated  by  the 
artlessness  and  beauty  of  the  young  bride,  whose  exhibited 
preference  for  himself  had  flattered  him. 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Clarendon  met  Flora's  look  of  appeal,  and 
tnrning  almost  suddenly  away,  said, 

*'  Xo  sir,  Mrs.  Clarendon  has  had  enough  of  sea-bathing." 
The  manner  of  the  husband  was  peremptory,  and  Mr.  Belmont 
walked  off  with  a  bow,  in  another  direction. 

As  Flora  looked  up,  her  eyes  glistened,  which  feeling  her 
husband  jealously  fancied  arose  more  from  the  wish  of  joining 
Mr.  Delmont,  than  for  the  proposed  enjoyment.  He  had  erred. 
Flora  heard  his  tone  of  anger,  and  felt  herself  jn  some  way 
aggrieved,  and  her  wishes  unreasonably  thwarted.  Half  pet- 
tishly, and  in  a  half  wounded  tone,  she  murmured  : 

"  1  cannot  see  why  you  wish  to  thwart  me  ;  we  can  return  in 
time  for  you  to  join  the  whist  party." 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  rarely  left  his  wife  for  amusement,  and 
was  now  wounded  by  her  remarks.  He  had  felt,  since  her  peril, 
a  shudderuig  fear  of  her  exposure  to  the  sea,  and  this  solicitude, 
with  some  jealousy  of  her  ready  accession  to  the  invitation 
received,  now  excited  his  displeasure. 

To  the  remark  of  Flora  he  did  not  reply,  and  both  returned 
home  vexed.  Flora  went  silently  to  her  room, — ^for  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage  a  cloud  came  over  her  happiness. 

The  husband  had  left  his  wife  to  cry  alone.  The  willfulness 
of  Flora  at  first  mastered  her  real  penitence  for  her  opposition, 
but  she  finally  sobbed  hysterically,  and,  at  last,  after  long 
looking  for  her  husband's  return  laid  down  like  a  worn-out 
child  who  had  grieved  itself  with  sorrow,  and  hopeless  without 
reconciliation.  That  her  husband  had  ceased  to  love  her,  was 
the  great  burden  at  her  heart,  while  he  nursed  his  vexation, 
arising  firom  her  want  of  appreciation  of  his  tenderness,  and 
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her  wish  to  accompany  the  Delmont  party  into  the  surf,  after 
he  had  refused  her  permission. 

For  the  first  tiflie  he  was  angry  with  his  wife,  and  resolved 
that  she  should  feel  the  effects  of  his  displeasure.  So  much 
against  his  own  inclination,  he  remained  through  the  evening 
in  the  saloon  of  the  hotel.  At  the  hour  of  eleven,  he  went  in 
pursuit  of  Flora,  but  to  his  utter  dismay,  she  had  fled,  he  knew 
not  whither.  The  night  was  dark,  an  easterly  storm  was  brew- 
ing. The  distant  surge,  like  a  low  moan,  fell  on  the  ear  from  a 
distance  ;  but  as  yet,  the  sea  was  calm.  Mr.  Clarendon  had 
looked  out  during  the  evening  upon  the  sky,  and  observed  that 
although  some  stars  Were  twinkling,  that  in  the  north  and  east 
black  clouds  were  gathering  like  a  pall  over  the  heavens. 

On  finding  Flora  gone  from  her  room,  Mr.  Clarendon  hastily 
sought  her  through  the  house,  on  the  iDalconics,  and  in  every 
spot  where  he  fancied  she  might  have  wandered.  His  next 
thought  was  the  beach — and  yet  his  mind  was  agonized  at  the 
suspicion  that  she  might  have  there  fled  in  her  excitement,  and 
perhaps  again  endangered  her  life.  With  precipitation  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  sea,  and  to  her  favorite  spot.  Terrified,  he 
perceived  that  the  predicted  storm  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  sea  and  wind  were  already  thundering  together.  The  night 
suddenly  became  dark,  and,  excepting  as  the  gleam  of  lightning 
flashed  across  his  vision,  the  alarmed  husband  was  enveloped  in 
gloom.  The  roar  of  sea,  wind,  and  thunder,  continued,  deafen- 
ing any  sound  that  might  otherwise  be  heard  in  the  storm. 
Kapidly  now  came  down  the  rain,  and  with  increased  violence 
the  waves  dashed  against  the  sanded  shore.  Mr.  Clarendon 
had  yet  raised  no  alarm.  He  was  too  much  terrified  to  return  ; 
and  at  each  dash  of  the  sea,  he  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  his 
lost  bride  in  the  darkness,  breasting  the  foam,  and  once  wildly 
caught  at  a  bundle  of  seaweed  that  was  washed  on  to  his  feet. 

Throwing  the  wet  mass  aside  in  despair,  he  rushed  towards 
the  house — he  again  sought  Flora  through  the  rooms — yet  he 
roused  no  help.  He  felt  that  if  she  was  living  he  could  find 
her.  The  terrible  thought  of  insanity  crossed  his  mind  ;  and 
the  precaution  of  her  physician  agonized  his  heart.  He  went 
to  his  chamber — he  searched  it  thoroughly — he  looked  out  in 
the  darkness — a  broad,  flickering  glare  of  lightning  flashed  in 
his  eyes — the  sea  was  visible  for  the  moment,  then  all  was  dark. 
Suddenly  the  thunder  pealed  hn  awful  crash,  and  died  away  in 
a  low  and  distant  roll.    He  looked  about  his  room — the  bon- 
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net  of  his  wife  lay  where  she  had  thrown  it  on  his  entrance, 
but  her  shawl  was  gone.  He  threw  up  the  window  and  listened, 
as  if  he  could  hear  the  music  of  a  voice  thatlnight  never  break 
on  his  ears  again. 

Buttoning  on  a  heavier  coat,  with  his  under  garments  still 
dripping,  he  went  forth  again  in  the  storm,  without  object  or 
purpose.  He  only  felt  that  his  idol  was  lost  ;  that  his  anger 
had  driven  her  from  him,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  seek 
her. 

The  storm  was  now  abating.  An  hour  had  passed,  and  the 
moon  came,  cold  and  pale,  through  the  black  clouds  that  seemed 
parting  for  the  admission  of  her  silver  light. 

Mr.  Clarendon  now  sought  a  couple  of  sturdy  men,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  errand,  when  again  they  approached 
the  sea.  The  wind  was  now  strong,  and  swept  in  gusty  rage 
against  the  night-wanderers. 

Again  they  looked  out  upon  the  ocean.  The  swell  was  gor- 
geously sublime.  The  light  of  the  moon  revealed  its  alternate 
shades  of  black  and  white,  as  the  mountain  billows  rose  and 
fell,  white-capped  and  silvery.  The  spray  now  dashed  in  the 
faceis  of  the  husband  and  his  companions,  but  still  they  searched 
the  sanded  shore,  until,  in  despair,  they  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Suddenly,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  distance,  one  of  the 
men  thought  he  discerned,  in  a  fishing  hut  on  the  beach,  some> 
thing  lying  upon  the  floor.  They  proceeded  towards  the  spot, 
where,  stretched  out  upon  a  hard  bench,  lay  the  form  of 
Flora. 

The  rain  had  beaten  in  upon  the  hut,  but  she  seemed  uncon- 
scious, of  the  storm,  of  all  but  her  husband's  desertion  and 
anger. 

She  had  awaited  him  until  the  hour  of  ten,  ready  to  confess  her 
error,  but  he  did  not  come  ;  another  half-hour  had  passed,  and 
she  crept  sadly  down  the  staircase,  and  looked  at  the  company 
in  the  saloon.  There  she  saw  him  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  gaily 
conversing,  without,  she  believed,  one  thought  of  her  I  She 
cared  not  where  she  went,  and  wandered  fearlessly  towards  the 
sea.  The  storm  arose — the  lightning  flashed,  and  she  rushed 
towards  the  hut.  She  dared  not  come  forth  in  the  fearful 
darkness,  so  she  lay  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
But  when  the  moon  came  forth  she  looked  out,  and  wondered 
if  her  husband. had  forgotten  her  sorrow,  and  was  with  the  lady 
yet.    Her  fears  prevailed.    She  could  not  go  back  alone,  and 
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thus  they  foand  her,  her  arms  and  bosom  twined  together,  and 
her  head  upon  her  breast. 

Mr.  Clarendon  came  toward  her.  "  Flora  ?"  said  he,  *'  my 
poor  child  !"  With  a  wild  shriek,  and  a  spring  of  joy,  she 
clang  to  his  breast. 

**  How  came  yon  here  this  terrible  night?"  said  her  husband, 
putting  her  cold  cheek  to  his. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  trembling  answer. 

"  Come  home  now,  darling — come  home  and  I  will  never 
grieve  you  more." 

"  Was  you  with  lur  through  this  dreadful  storm?" 

"  I  have  been  long. looking  for  you  ;  see  how  wet  I  am  1  I 
have  stood  on  the  beach  for  an  hour." 

"  In  the  storm  1  Oh  I  forgive  poor  Flora — she  has  longed 
to  tell  you  how  wrong  she  was." 

"  Hush  I  hush  I  Come,  quickly,  where  we  can  obtain  dry 
clothes  and  warmth." 

They  soon  went  forth  from  the  hut.  Flora  shielded  by  a  large 
shawl,  and  as  the  storm  had  abated,  little  inconvenience  was 
felt  in  returning  ;  and  few  were  happier  than  Louis  Clarendon 
th|it  gusty  night,  after  his  frantic  wandering  for  his  hazardous, 
too  sensitive  bride. 

The  following  moi^aing  Mr.  Clarendon  left  the  sea-shore  with 
his  wife,  and,  but  fgr  Flora's  health,  would  have  proceeded  im- 
mediately homewards,  for  he  considered  travelling  a  bore,  and 
its  annoyances  poorly  balanced  by  its  pleasures.  But  to  Flora, 
who  had  lived  a  secluded  life  in  the  city,  all  scenes  were  new, 
and  her  enjoyment  of  the  country  enthusiastic  and  natural.  So 
before  they  returned,  they  sought  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
the  bolder  scenery  of  the  White  Hills — localities  which 
occa:iioned  Mr.  Clarendon  almost  as  much  anxiety  for  his 
romantic  wife  as  on  the  sea-shore.  In  all  those  beautiful 
objects  of  nature.  Flora  longed  for  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
den. All  that  had  saddened  her  heart,  on  her  going,  was  the 
mystery  concerning  her  friend's  silence  and  absence.  Her  hus- 
band had  taken  no  pains  to  acquaint  any  one  with  his  marriage 
excepting  Colonel  Livingstoir  and  Cora,  for  satisfied  as  he  was 
with  his  fascinating,  beautiful  young  bride,  he  had  felt  no  ambi- 
tion to  make  known  his  nuptials  to  his  friends.  Since  his 
anxiety  arising  from  the  peculiarities  and  strange  moods  of 
Flora,  he  had  never  opposed  her  wishes,  and  had  been  rewarded 
by  her  unvarying  tranquillity.  He  had  written  home,  and  given 
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orders  for  the  addition  of  everj  adornment  to  his  house  against 
his  arrival,  leaving  his  library  alone  untouched.  Mr.  Clarendon 
hoped  to  please  and  dazzle  the  eye  of  Flora,  by  beauty  and 
magnificence.  But  she  only  longed  for  a  sight  of  the  place, 
which  had  been  alike  to  her,  one  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She 
thought  little  of  its  luxuries — her  mind  was  roving  to  all  its 
dear  associations,  and  soon  the  time  came  when  she  and  her 
husband  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  city  mansion. 

With  eager  curiosity  the  servants  had  awaited  the  arrival  of 
their  master  and  his  new  wife,  and  many  were  the  queries  and 
observations  upon  the  remarkable  changes  that  had  transpired 
in  the  household.  But  none  did  this  epoch  effect  as  unpleas- 
antly as  Miss  Dorothy  Benson.  But  regardless  of  the  maiden- 
lady's  emotions  or  surmises,  the  door-bell  loudly  rung,  and 
hurry  and  commotion  was  felt,  and  seen  in  and  about  the  large 
stone  mansion  that  had  been  for  weeks  so  silent,  for  the  owner 
and  head  thereof  had  returned  from  his  wedding  jonrney,  and 
a  new-comer  was  ushered  into  the  splendid  drawing-rooms,  that 
had  been  muffled  in  darkness — almost  impenetrable  gloom — 
since  the  last  finishing  touch  had  been  added  to  their  superb 
adorning. 

It  might  be  that  a  servant,  on  stealthy  steps,  had  turned  the 
key,  and  for  one  moment  glared  about  a  pair  of  wondering 
eyes  over  the  rooms,  but  the  ray  admitted  was  soon  excluded. 
How  little  had  poor  Benson  dreamed,  in  her  excitement,  that 
this  dreaded  bride  was  none  other  than  the  *'  little  orphan 
Flora  1" 

Widely  opened  the  polished  doors,  while  Flora  stepped  into 
the  parlors,  once  familiar,  but  now  so  changed.  Their  old- 
fashioned  splendor  was  left,  but  over  this  a  magical  touch  had 
spread.  At  first  the  scene  before  her  was  like  a  vision  of  fairy 
land,  dimly  seen,  so  heavily  the  curtains  hang  over  the  closed 
shutters.  But  soon  soft  rays  of  light  were  admitted,  when  the 
imagination  of  Flora  seemed  borne  to  some  bright  Arabian 
bower.  Her  namesake  goddess  seemed  to*  have  woven  the 
carpet  on  which  she  trod,  so  full  was  it  of  garden  blossoms,  and 
in  the  crimson-tinted  light,  bronzed,  and  valued  paintings,  stood 
and  hung  revealed,  all  arranged  by  foreign  taste,  and  witli 
grouping  effect. 

Bow  windows  gleaming  with  the  hues  of  the  mbj  and 
amethyst,  in  which  conches  of  satin  were  half  hid  by  drapery, 
and  folds  of  lace,  while  corresponding  recesses,  lined  with 
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mirrors,  reflected  each  object  of  laxarioas  beauty.  The  light 
of  the  rooms  presented  diflferent  colors.  The  rich  blue  one 
contrasting  with  the  gorgeous  crimson  of  the  other.  But 
past  these  decorations,  Flora  wandered,  regardless  of  the 
veiled  nuns  in  Parian  marble,  who  held  back  in  each  sculptured 
hand,  folds  of  transparent  lace,  while  within  the  enclosure 
which  they  parted,  stood  a  couch  of  white  and  azure,  and 
before  it,  a  sofa-table  inwrought  with  silver.  She  saw,  but 
scarcely  noticed  glittering  chandeliers,  vases  of  veined  agate, 
the  frost-work  of  silver,  and  the  richness  of  ornaments  taste- 
fully arranged  in  fairy-like  places,  for  across  the  rooms  her 
eye  had  roved  to  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  where  she  had  often 
curled  herself  when  a  sorrowing  child,  and  since,  sat  at  the 
dusk  of  evening,  with  her  guardian.  Once  seated,  her  look 
was  again  for  a  familiar  object,  and  it  wandered  not  in  vain. 
An  old-fashioned  work-table,  and  upon  it  a  small  work-box, 
spoke  of  the  olden  times,  for  they  had  belonged  to  the  mother 
of  her  husband  ;  also,  an  oval  mirror,  in  wlTich  she  had  looked 
at  her  tiny  self  in  a  microscopic  view,  hung  forward  in  the 
same  place. 

On  each  object  that  spoke  of  the  past.  Flora  fastened  her 
eye,  for  her  heart,  just  now,  was  very  busy  with  remembrances; 
and  when  such  were  scanned,  from  the  parlors  she  went  to  the 
conservatory,  where  she  had  spent  so  many  of  her  early  hours. 
Here,  brighter  and  richer  blossoms  bloomed  than  the  simple 
roses  and  geraniums  she  had  left.  The  air  was  redolent  with 
exotics.  The  tropics  had  furnished  their  richest  sweets  for  the 
greenhouse  H|f- the  bride.  Starry  petals  mingling  with  crimson 
and  sapphire-hued  cups,  hung  from  the  roof,  twining  in  and  out 
of  the  fragrant  vines,  and  wreathing  among  the  crystal  lamps 
there  suspended. 

Around  her  were  a  forest  of  shrubs,  glossy  and  green,  leav- 
ing in  soft  shadow,  the  flowers  among  them.  To  her  own 
room,  the  bride  passed  on.  Here,  chaste  richness  prevailed. 
The  chairs  and  conches  were  light  and  tasteful,  corresponding 
with  the  hangings  of  delicate  blue,  that  covered  the  windows. 
With  a  bewildered  smile,  Flora  cast  her  eyes  about  her,  and 
then,  with  a  yearning  unsatisfied  gaze,  fastened  them  upon  her 
husband.  She  had  not  yet  reached  her  home.  He  anxiously 
watched  her  face. 

'^  What  is  it,  Flora  ?''  he  said  with  a  smile. 
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**  I  dare  not  ask,"  she  said.  **  The  library — ^is  that,  too, 
changed  ?" 

The  doting  husband  was  satisfied.  He  had  anticipated  her 
wishes,  and  led  her  down  over  the  broad  staircase,  and 
through  the  spacious  hall,  lined  with  paintings  of  his  ancestors, 
to  Flora's  old  loved  sitting-place.  Here  she  had  a  welcome  ; 
with  a  bound  Sappho  leaped  to  the  breast  of  his  master,  there 
planting  his  rough  paws,  and  in  his  joj,  wagging  his  tail 
almost  in  the  face  of  Flora.  But  her  turn  for  a  caress  caoae. 
Lovingly  were  his  long,  silken  ears  stroked  by  her  delicate 
fingers  ;  while  with  boisterous  demonstrations  the  animal 
testified  his  remembrance  and  joy. 

"  Dear,  good  old  dog  1 — the  dear  old  place — oh,  my  guar- 
dian " 

'*  Flora  could  say  no  more.  Her  husband  was  also  silent, 
and  as  full  of  happiness. 

'*  Enough  of  this,"  he  whispered,  "  yon  must  shed  no  more 
tears — you  are  at  home  at  last." 

Flora  now  gazed  aronnd  on  each  familiar  thing.  She  ran 
to  the  large  oaken  table,  and  whirled  oyer  the  papers,  and 
books,  and  holding  in  both  her  little  hands  those  that  she  and 
her  guardian  had  read  together,  and  across  the  carpet  of  oak 
and  green  flew  to  the  shelves,  to  see  her  old  companions, 
whose  very  covers  seemed  like  familiar  friends  ;  then  in  the 
arm-chair  she  sat,  while  she  gazed  upon  the  well-remembered 
pictures,  that  hung  above  the  mantel-piece  in  carved  frames, 
whose  cracked  canvas  and  dim  figures  had  been  the  study  of 
her  childhood.  There,  too,  was  the  basket  of  waxen  fruit,  hid 
behind' its  covering  of  glass,  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
elder  Mrs.  Clarendon,  in  her  youth.  Snugly  it  nestled  behind  the 
same  green  curtain,  which  had  ever  to  her,  given  it  mysterious 
value.  Here,  too,  was  the  old-fashioned  harp,  on  whose 
strings  her  fingers  had  often  swept.  She  did  not  pass  it  by 
without  a  touch,  accompanied  by  a  low  gush  of  melody.  ShQ 
looked  out  of  the  large  bay  window,  now  thrown  up,  on  the 
court  yard,  where  a  tall  elm  stood  shading  the  tower,  in  which 
the  library  was  built.  There,  too,  hung  the  old-fashioned 
lamp,  that,  for  antiquity's  sake,  was  allowed  its  long-esta- 
blished home,  though  the  introduction  of  gas  had  made  it 
useless. 

''  But  you  have  not  seen  all  yet,"  said  the  gratified  husband. 
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"  see  here,  your  little  rose  tree — this  could  not  find  its  way  into 
the  greenhouse  ;  and  here  is  the  page  we  last  turned  together 
the  last  time  you  sat  upon  this  sofa." 

"  No,  no,  dear  husband,  not  the  last,  one  secret  I  have  long 
kept  from  you.'* 

"  What  is  it,  Flora  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you — you  remember  the  night  you  found  me  by 
the  bed  of  the  poor  old  woman,  and  when  you  tried  to  win  me 
back,  one  year  ago — ^but  you  knew  little  of  the  weakness  of  the 
heart  that  loyed  you — how  the  next  day,  I  followed  you  home, 
and  here  on  this  very  seat,  I  waited  for  your  return  ;  oh,  well 
do  I  remember  the  struggles  of  that  hour  ;  I  then  cared  for 
naught  on  earth,  or  heaven — for  only — thee." 

"  Oh,  Flora,  why  did  i  not  see  you  ?" 

"  You  did  not,  but  I  saw  you — your  head  lay  on  the  parlor 
sofa,  and  my  Bible  over  your  eyes  ;  that  precious  book  saved 
me  from  a  step  so  wrong — God  was  near  me  then."      ^ ' 

"  May  Heaven  forgive  the  sorrow  that  I  have  c^  you — 
your  little  Bible  1 1  will  keep  it  as  ajtalisman." 

"  May  it  bring  us  both  safely  home  at  last,"  said  the  wife 
with  serious  sweetness,  "  and  oh,  may  Heaven  guard  us,  in  our 
Paradise  ;  dearly  a^  I  love  you,  I  can  never  regret  the  hour  I 
fled.  Mrs.  Linden  was  my  guardian  angel  then,  and  God  put 
it  in  her  heart  to  warn  me  " 

''  And  to  bring  my  angel  home,  in  all  her  purity  to  bless  my 
life.  I  forgive  her  who  kept  you  from  me,  but  I  then  could  not ; 
she  Seemed  a  very  serpent." 

"  I  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  this,  dearest, — dp  you  not 
think  it  is  sweet  to  trust  in  Heaven  ?" 

"  I  cannot  enough  release  my  hold  on  the  world  to  rest  on 
your  anchor.  Flora." 

"  But  when  He  has  so  loved  us,  it  seems  easy,  to  give  Him 
but  our  hearts.  Oh,  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  been 
almost  in  Heaven." 

'*  But  sorrow  led  you  there  ;  life  had  no  temptations  for 
you." 

"  But  the  world  held  my  idol,  and  yet  I  gave  him  up  for 
God,  and  purity.  He  has  rewarded  me  with  happiness  on 
earth  ;  but  I  sometimes  fear  that  it  is  all  too  much  for  my 
weak,  impulsive,  erring  nature  ;  and  that  I  shall  now  go  back- 
wards, and  be  drawn  into  this  great  world's  vortex,  and  find  in 

18 
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all  this  splendor  and  earthly  Eden,  and  in  my  hasband's  love, 
sufficient  to  root  out  holier  desires/' 

"  Don't  fear  opposition  to  your  religous  devotion.  Flora.  I 
love  religion  in  a  woman  ;  it  hallows  her  character  in  my  eyes. 
In  her  rectitude,  lies  her  husband's  happiness,  and  his  honor 
rests  in  her  purity  of  conscience.  But  all  this  will  yet  harmo- 
nize with  the  duties  of  society  ;  your  sphere  will  command  your 
presence  in  the  world  ;  so  be  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful,  and 
then  I  know  that  I  shall  hare  a  dutiful  as  well  as  a  loring 
wife."  Mr.  Clarendon  smiled,  as  his  last  words  were  jestingly 
spoken,  for  he  knew  that  Flora's  greatest  struggle  was  to  yield, 
and  that  through  fear  of  her  excitability  he  had  often  con- 
trolled, and  softened  his  opposition  to  their  different  tastes — 
that  the  exacting,  imperious  will,  that  had  governed  and 
swayed  all  within  hds  influence,  since  a  boy,  was  only  smothered 
in  his  tenderness  for  his  bride,  and  he  sometimes  trembled  lest 
the  current  of  their  lives  would  not,  as  now,  flow  smoothly  on. 
But  this  was  but  a  transient  thought,  and  passed  him  like  a 
summer  cloud.  ^    " 

Her  opposition  now  so  gentle,  but  gave  spirit  to  their  inter- 
course ;  it  would  be  but  the  sweeter  task  to  mould  her  to  his 
tastes  and  wishes.  In  the  library  their  tea  was  served  the 
first  evening  in  their  home,  and  before  it  passed,  song  had  made 
it  rich  with  melody.  The  Present  had  shut  out  the  Past,  and 
the  Future  was  unclouded. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  struggling  with  miifortune,  Ues  the  proof 
Of  virtue— 

Shakspsarb. 

Let  fortune  empty  all  her  quirer  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  tor  more. 

Drtdsx. 

IT  was  a  rural  and  picturesque  region  which  Rufus  Wilton 
selected  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  portion  of  it 
which  he  chose  for  a  home,  was  among  the  undulating  ridges 
of  land  upon  the  James'  River,  in  Yirginia.    Nowhere,  on  thia 
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side  of  the  Atlantic,  were  lovelier  views  presented,  or  richer 
wealth  of  foliage,  than  in  the  wild,  half-uncultivated  spot  over 
which  he  dailjr  rode  in  his  light  vehicle  on  his  medical  visits. 
In  the  early  spring,  and  during  the  long  summer  time,  he  richly 
enjoyed  his  walks  and  drives  about  the  green  valleys  and  in 
threading  the  successive  chains  of  forest  hills,  so  full  of  wood- 
land music,  and  soft  shadowy  brightness.  Uere  lovely  lakes 
slept  in  embosomed  seclusion,  around  which  the  laurel  bloomed, 
and  thousands  of  wild  flowers  nestled  in  shady  nooks,  covering 
the  earth  with  a  gay  carpet.  Near  by,  the  James  River 
glided  calmly  on,  sometimes  rolling  through  chains  of  hills,  and 
then  stealing  among  valleys  of  deep  quietude. 

In  a  small  cottage,  he  and  his  mother  had  located  them- 
selves, and  with  simple  fare,  and  an  humble  dwelling,  the  recent 
heir-apparent  to  the  Livingston  estate,  once  possessed  by  his 
father,  was  now  content. 

The  spot  which  he  had  chosen  for  theur  home,  was  in  a 
valley  among  the  hills  that  bordered  the  river,  not  many 
miles  from  Richmond.  It  was  a  rough  structure,  built  with 
logs;  and  consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  divided  by  a  wide 
hall,  a  piazza,  rude  and  unpainted,  extending  around  the  dwell- 
ing- 

A  small  hut  for  the  servants  was  in  the  rear.  Over  the 
cottage  a  high  elm  waved  its  branches,  sheltering  it  effectually 
from  the  sun,  while  a  beautiful  acclivity  reared  its  summit 
'near  by,  covered  with  verdure.  Rivulets  coursed  their  way 
down  this  hill,  and  falling  into  a  basin,  a  fitting  receptacle  for 
the  waters,  formed  a  small  lake.  This  little  vale  possessed 
few  attractions,  excepting  to  the  lover  of  quiet  and  seclusion  ; 
but  after  the  wandering  and  sorrowful  life  of  its  mistress,  it 
possessed  to  her  the  luxury  she  craved.  India  matting  covered 
its  floors,  and  furniture  of  painted  wood  its  richest  upholstery. 
There  were  many  flowers  in  the  yard,  but  little  care  had  been 
expended  upon  them,  and  they  grew  rank  and  wild,  even  into 
the  walk,  which  was  choked  by  mosses  and  trailing  vines. 
Mrs.  Linden  effected  no  new  arrangements,  and  her  son  was 
too  much  occupied  for  any  attention  to  horticulture.  Here 
was  his  brief  resting-place,  and  scarcely  that  ;  for  his  skill  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  was  becoming  widely  known,  and  led 
to  a  large  professional  business,  which  kept  him  necessarily 
much  from  home. 

He  had  started  favorably,  having  made  the  acqnaintanee  of 
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a  wealthy  old  Virginian,  who  had  formerly  known  the  Neville 
family,  and  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  grand- 
father. He  had  been  called  soon  after  his  removal,  to  visit 
the  only  daughter  of  the  old  gentleman,  whose  situation  had 
been  deemed  critical,  and  who  recovered  her  health  under  his 
treatment.  For  his  services,  he  had  not  only  been  richly 
rewarded  thereby,  but  secured  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
distinguished  friends  of  his  patron. 

From  this  time,  he  became  rapidly  prosperous,  aud  through 
influence  and  popularity,  widely  known.  The  circumstances 
which  bad  aroused  his  energies,  had  been  woven  into  a 
romantic  tale,  aud  were  circulated  in  a  region  where  warm 
hearts,  and  sympathizing  friends  were  not  wanting  to  make 
his  path  as  easy  as  a  young  physician's  extensive  practice 
would  permit. 

His  visits  in  families  of  wealth,  brought  their  rich  gains 
to  his  purse,  and  gratitude  to  his  heart  for  such  hospitality 
and  civility  as  the  stranger  nowhere  more  lavisiily  meets,  than 
among  the  free-hearted  sons  of  Virginia.  He  had  been  as 
successful  as  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  profession  could  make  a 
young  practitioner  ;  yet  for  all  this,  his  heart  often  sunk 
dispirited  ;  and  when  he  returned  wearied  to  his  home,  the 
distance  that  still  severed  him  from  Cora  looked  interminable. 
His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  study.  He  grew  pale,  and  his 
expression  more  refined,  in  the  eloquent  light  that  beamed 
from  his  thoughtful  face,  while  acquiring  the  knowledge 
that  added  its  rich  stores  to  a  mind  fertile  in  intellectual 
resouirces. 

He  had  been  absent  a  year  from  his  beloved  Cora,  when  by 
the  exercise  of  his  genius,  he  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  one 
Cjf  the  dep'artments  of  surgery,  which  called  the  attention  of 
the  medical  faculty  to  this  new  light  iu  their  hemisphere, 
giving  his  name  celebrity  in  the  journals  ^f  the  country, 
devoted  to  medicine  and  physics. 

The  benefits  resulting  in  consequence,  were  immediately  felt, 
and  his  heart  beat  with  satisfaction,  when  beyond  his  richest 
anticipations,  he  found  himself  on  the  road  to  independence, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune. 

One  evening  after  a  day  of  toil,  he  seated  himself  in  his 
rustic  chaur,  to  read  letters  just  received.     His  mother  was 
beside  him,  her  face  beaming  with  happiness. 
•  One,  bearing  the  superscription  of  Cora,  found  its  way  in  a 
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secure  hiding-place,  for  a  prirate  perusal.  After  reading 
many  on  business,  he  took  up  another,  bearing  a  foreign  post- 
mark, directed  to  his  mother.  She  eagerly  clasped  it,  for  she 
knew  that  it  must  come  from  her  only  brother,  in  Canton. 
A  long  period  had  intervened  since  she  had  heard  from  him, 
and,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  she  read  of  his  intention  to 
return  tQ  his  native  country,  and  take  possession  of  their 
paternal  home,  an  estate  in  Virginia,  on  which  stood  "Neville 
Hall,"  the  old  family  residence. 

Mrs.  Linden  knew  that  in  this  region,  the  old  neglected 
place  must  still  exist,  but  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
associations  of  her  childhood  were  connected  with  it,  and  she 
had  avoided  the  pain  that  a  view  would  occasion  her  by 
hitherto  leaving  it  unsought.  But  now  a  handsome  remittance 
had  been  enclosed  for  her  own  benefit,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  old  mansion,  and  making  it  a  com- 
fortable homo,  for  his  and  her  declining  years.  He  mentioned 
that  his  health  had  beeti  fdr  some  time  failing,  and  that  his 
only  hope  of  recovery  rested  in  a  return  to  his  native  land. 
He  spoke  in  aflFectioriatc  tones  of  his  nephew,  whom,  he  said, 
he  should  make  his  heir. 

With  great  pleasure,  Rufus  Wilton  undertook  the  project 
set  on  foot  by  his  uncle  ;  and  sought  the  old  resideuce  of 
his  mother's  family,  and  her  birthplace.  He  understood  that  it 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  and  had  been  for  years 
neglected,  but  that  it  admitted  of  restoration  to  its  primeval 
beauty.  The  following  day,  with  his  mother,  he  sought  the 
old  spot,  intending  to  take  immediate  steps  to  put  it  in  order, 
according  to  his  uncle's  directions. 

Proceeding  forthwith  to  Richmond,  he  drove  about  the 
beautiful  eminences  in  the  city ;  among  which  he  visited 
Gamble  Hill,  and  with  his  mother  feasted  his  eye  on  the  lovrfy 
scene  here  exhibited,  where  the  sweeping  waters  of  its  peaceful 
river  were  reflected  in  living  beauty-^then  from  the  State 
House  they  looked  down  upon  the  city,  sleeping  in  its  pictur- 
esque repose  below  them,  and  around  on  the  park-like  beauty  of 
the  grounds  of  the  elegant  residences  near  by,  where  children 
and  their  nurses  revel  in  wild  freedom  beneath  the  towering 
trees  that  are  clumped  together  over  the  verdant  land- 
scape. 

One  can  hardly  say  too  much  of  this  charming  region  ;  and 
as  here  our  young  favorite  commenced  his  profession,  we  must 
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be  excased  if  we  have  digressed,  long  enoagh  to  add  our 
tribute  to  its  praise. 

All  over  the  city  and  its  environs,  the  son  rode  with  his 
mother,  seeking  the  residence  which,  since  she  left  it,  as  a  little 
child,  she  had  never  seen.  But  "  Neville  Hall "  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  many  thought  that  it  had  been  bnrned  years 
ago,  and  others  remembered  that  such  a  place  was  once 
o^ered  for  sale,  with  the  negroes  belonging  to  its  owner, 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  that  the  informant  had  not  heard 
of  the  place  since.  But  Rufus  Wilton  was  not  one  to  abandon 
the  search  ;  and  having  ascertained  from  one  of.  the  oldest 
inhabitants  that  an  old  place  lay  in  rnins  some  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, they  proceeded  in  search  of  it ;  when,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  river,  a  crumbling  house  was  found  buried 
beneath  a  forest  of  trees,  which  had  formerly  constituted  its 
park,  and  beautiful  enough  for  an  earPs  domains.  His 
inquiries  about  the  neighborhood,  respecting  the  tenants  of 
the  old  place,  were  readily  answered  ;  and  having  discovered 
that  a  family  had  settled  themselves,  free  of  rent,  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  that  "  Owl  Nest,"  as  the  people  called  it, 
bore  a  reputation  for  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  he  concluded 
that  his  ancestral  mansion  was  scarcely  worth  the  pains  be  bad 
taken  to  find  it.  But  the  romance  of  the  undertaking  inspired 
him — so  with  the  introduction  of  an  old  negro,  who  looked 
solemn  at  the  idea  of  an  exploration  of  the  spooky  chambers  of 
a  house,  he  reconnoitered  where  only  the  bats  had  had  access 
for  many  years.  He  "  wondered,"  likewise,  in  a  lugubrious 
manner,  "  how  Planter  Raven  could  have  settled  himself  in  the 
kitchen,  but  he  had  been  known,"  Cuffie  said,  "  to  live  m  a 
house  where  there  had  been  three  murders,  and  a  graveyard  of 
ghosts,  and  he  reckoned  he  liked  scary  places." 

Nevertheless,  Rufus  and  his  mother  proceeded  towards  the 
'*  Hall."  Through  the  dense  shade  of  trees  which  shut  them 
in  from  the  view  without,  they  wandered  for  a  distance,  their 
hearts  scarcely  beating,  so  impressed  were  they  witfc  the  gloom 
that  overshadowed  them.  The  walk  which  they  took,  pro- 
ceeded from  what  evidently  had  once  been  a  massive  iron  gate, 
which  had  swung  high  on  its  hinges,  the  posts  being  left  in 
their  old  stations.  The  broad  avenue  had  originally  wound  in 
a  serpentine  direction,  as  was  seen  from  the  landmarks  that 
still  existed  ;  but  now  it  was  irregular  and  broken  with  the 
falling  of  trees,  which  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  on  the  premises. 
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After  a  long  ramble  through  the  deep  green  park,  they  «ud- 
denly  opened  to  a  level  spot,  which  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
eminence,  where  the  old  "  Hall "  was  visible.  Here  the  son 
and  his  mother  paused,  for  already  had  the  latter  traced  on 
the  bark  of  old  trees,  the  names  of  her  family  ;  and  the  days  of 
her  childhood  in  fancy,  had  returned,  while  together,  she  and 
her  brother,  had  played  beneath  the  "  old  elm  tree,"  whose 
rustic  seat  in  the  branches  was  ■  still  left.  Like  a  dream  the 
remembrance  came,  bewildering  but  absorbing.  While  his 
mother  was  roving  in  the  park,  Rufus  went  over  the  place  in 
search  of  other  trees,  whose  rings  told  the  date  of  centaries  ; 
and  on  some  of  them  he  traced  the  names  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  State. 

Then  together  they  proceeded  towards  the  house,  whose 
spacious,  antique  appearance,  with  its  gable  roof  and  windows, 
jutting  over  a  wide  and  extended  piazza,  startled  them  with 
its  desolate  grandeur.  The  carvings  on  the  porch  entrance 
were  elaborate,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  pillars  antique 
and  carious  ;  on  these  the  owls  and  bats  had  built  their  nests, 
where  swallows  darted  and  ravens  croaked  about,  as  they  flew 
in  and  out  of  their  coverts.  The  upper  windows,  over  which 
jutted  peaks  of  crumbling  wood,  now  covered  with  moss  and 
ivy,  were  formed  of  diamond -shaped  lights,  and  swung  open 
in  opposite  directions,  the  most  of  which  had  been  battered 
and  broken.  The  same  shaped  windows  continued  about  the 
house,  though  with  some  difference  below  ;  there  they  were 
larger  and  more  richly  carved.  Many  of  these  quaint  land- 
marks gave  evidence  of  English  workmanship,  brought  to  adorn 
this  then  stupendous  castle  of  the  forest. 

They  Went  within,  and  were  struck  with  the  dilapidated 
beauty  of  the  spacious  rooms,  so  long  deserted  by  any  human 
occupant.  The  shutters  showed  evidence  of  having  banged 
against  the  casements,  and  sent  within  the  fragments  of  glass 
and  wood,  that  lay  scattered  on  a  floor  made  of  regular  layers 
of  satin  wood,  now  streaked  and  spotted  by  the  mildew  of 
time.  The  high  mantel-pieces  were  of  carved  oak,  and  corres- 
ponded with  the  cornices,  which  represented  oak  leaves  and 
acorns,  now  so  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  that  but  little  of  the 
workmanship  was  visible.  • 

The  broad  hall  which  divided  the  spacious  rooms  extended 
through  the  house,  separating  on  each  side  a  continuous  row 
of  apartments,  varying  in  size,  and  all  equally  neglected. 
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One  of  the  wings  had  been  seemingly  nsed  as  a  chapel,  and 
the  one  corresponding  to  it,  evidently  by  its  inserted  shelves 
and  niches,  as  a  library.  The  niches  were  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  broken  pieces  of  sculpture  still  stood  in  them.  In 
one,  a  figure  was  complete,  all  but  the  top  of  the  skull,  ia 
which  a  bird  had  built  hia  nest  ;  and  as  the  child  of  the  maiv- 
sion  stepped  into  the  room  where  she  was  born,  the  shrill  croak 
of  a  raven  met  her  ear.  The  black  wings  of  the  bird  unfolded, 
after  several  gyrations  around  the  desolate  room,  poised  on  a 
pillar  upon  which  her  head  leaned,  and  after  fluttering  in  evi- 
dent terror,  escaped  through  one  of  the  broken  panes. 

Mrs.  Linden  was  not  superstitious,  but  the  bird  of  ill  omen 
had  left  the  hue  of  his  dark  wing  on  her  spirit.  She  turned 
sorrowfully,  and  passed  through  the  hall.  From  this  wide 
opening,  a  spacious  view  was  presented,  of  woodland,  moun- 
tain, and  valley.  Terrace  after  terrace,  led  downwards  into 
mysterious  paths,  where  they  now  had  no  time  to  wander. 

The  mother  and  son  were  satisfied  \  they  saw  that  the  hand 
of  industry  and  the  magic  touch  of  gold,  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  restore  the  beauty  of  the  old  family  mansion  ;  and 
to  render  it  a  residence  even  more  attractive  than  of  old. 
With  subdued  reverence,  she  who  had  been  the  darling  of  an 
aristocratic  house,  the  petted  idol  and  heiress  of  great  wealth, 
now  passed  from  the  hall  of  her  ancestors,  with  an  humble  step, 
feeliag  the  utter  worthlessness  of  family  pride,  the  hollo wness 
of  the  world's  homage,  and  certainty  of  change  in  an  epheme- 
ral existence — that  knows  no  abiding-place,  until  the  spirit 
''  shuffles  off  its  mortal  coil,"  and  seeks  its  eternal  home  in  the 
mansions  of  everlasting  rest. 

Their  ride  home  was  pleasant,  and  Rosa  Neville,  in  her  gol- 
den days  of  childhood,  or  in  the  rosier  ones  of  riper  years,  never 
slept  more  peaceably  in  her  halls  of  pride,  than  in  the  little  log- 
house  in  the  southern  wilderness,  where  she  had  learned  that 
true  wisdom  consists  in  integrity  of  purpose  ;  and  the  peace  of 
this  world,  Jn  the  subjection  of  false  pride  ;  in  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  and  that  "  better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith." 

For  the  succeeding  year,  Rufus,  for  so  we  like  to  call  him, 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  repairing  and  making 
visible  the  beauty  of  his  ancestral  home.  Skillful  architects 
were  procured  to  refurbish  the  rich  carvings,  and  to  restore 
the  dusty  and  cracked  ceilings  to  new  lustre  and  beauty.   The 
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old  bird-hatchments  were  ousted  of  their  tenants,  and  repainted 
with  a  subdued  color  ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  windows  made 
brilliant  in  their  polished  casings,  with  mirrored  panes,  that 
comported  with  the  old-fashioned  elegance  of  the  mansion. 
Every  oak-leaf  and  acorn,  stood  out  from  the  shadow  of  its 
burnished  foundation,  while  the  panelling  below  was  restored, 
as  if  bj  magic,  to  its  old  richness  of  coloring  The  walls  were 
painted  as  nearly  their  original  color,  as  patches  existing  of  it 
could  be  distinguished,  bringing  out  their  ashen  hue  more  deli- 
cate and  light,  perhaps,  than  of -old.  The  broad  oaken  stair-case 
only  needed  the  hand  of  skill ;  and  the  library  came  forth  with 
a  resurrection  of  its  comfortable  antiquity,  in  a  state  of  prime- 
val richness,  with  the  exception  of  the  sculptured  divinities, 
models  of  which  were  sent  abroad  for  imitation.  The  ravens 
no  longer  knew  their  home,  nor  the  swallows  their  nests — the 
owls  hooted  in  vain  for  their  gloomy  lodgments,  and  where  the 
cobweb-dust  of  years  had  rested,  old-fashioned  drapery  now 
hung  in  heavy  folds.  Over  the  windows,  roses  wreathed  their 
young  buds,  instead  of  the  tendrils  of  the  poisoned  ivy  and 
cypress,  once  telling  of  desolation  and  death. 

From  hidden  places  the  son  of  the  Nevilles  drew  forth  dusty 
worm-eaten  canvass,  which  the  hand  of  the  regenerator  revived, 
showing  original  portraits  of  the  family  owners,  who  had  long 
since  slept  in  their  graves.  Each  piece  of  furniture,  window, 
or  casement,  which  told  of  the  "  olden  time "  of  America,  or 
derived  its  value  from  its  importation  from  the  old  world,  was 
retained  in  its  original  state  ;  while  out  of  the  ashes  of  anti- 
quity arose  the  new  and  beautiful. 

Oaken  chairs,  and  rustic  willow-seats,  which  had  here  found 
their  home  for  generations,  were  retained,  though  in  a  state  of 
half  preservation  ;  and  over  the  exterior  was  cast  a  hue  of 
sombre  richness. 

The  mansion  completed,  Rufus  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grounds,  more  grand,  gloomy,  and  imposing,  in  their  noble 
forest  trees,  than  attractive  with  tasteful  culture.  The  hand 
of  nature  had  been  for  many  years  the  chief  cultivator  of  the 
extensive  park,  where  deer  roved  in  uncontrolled  freedom,  so 
quiet  and  dense  was  the  shade.  Rufus  Wilton  had  an  inherent 
passion  for  the  gloomy  and  the  grand  in .  scenery,  and  would 
not  have  cut  away  one  limb  of  a  noble  oak,  or  a  branch  of  the 
lordly  graceful  elm,  for  anything  but  the  total  exclusion  of 
Heayen'B  sunlight  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion. 

18* 
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He  left  the  noble  forest  archwaj,  which  formed  its  own 
Gothic  roof,  untoached  ;  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  "  fretted  aisle 
in  the  dim  woods,"  where  the  choristers  of  lieaven  sang  their 
bird  chants  ;  and  like  sacrilege  to  disturb  them,  or  their 
homes.  But  he  brought  roses  and  rare  flowers  from  all  climes 
to  adorn  the  columns  and  bower-like  places. 

One  spot,  quite  remote  from  the  house,  a  wild  raTiae, 
he  had  sought  out,  where  he  found  strange  natural  beauties. 

Here,  where  the  lofcj  hemlock  showed  his  crown,  as  king  of 
the  forest,  and  the  pine  rose  clear  on  the  sky — among  thickets 
of  blossoming  laurel,  and  the  spreading  leaves  of  the  beech 
and  liye  oak,  a  succession  of  cascades  fell  from  the  sides  of  a 
green  mountain,  as  if  by  some  magic  power — so  full  of  wild 
beauty,  and  fairy-like  effect,  it  passed  into  an  amber  riTulet 
below. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  this  natural  beauty  was  left  in  its 
wild  state,  though  the  hand  of  the  artist  and  cultivator  was 
seen  in  the  clearing  of  the  underbrush,  and  on  the  green 
velvety  carpet  where  no  stick  or  stone  offended  the  eye,  until 
in  terrace  after  terrace,  it  reached  the  bank  of  the  rivnlet^ 
Here,  within  sight  of  the  gushing  water-falls,  within  sound  of 
their  soothing  melody,  he  built  an  arbor,  which  he  covered 
with  flowering  vines  and  roses.  The  white  petals  of  the 
Le  Marque  rose,  mingled  with  those  of  the  multiflora ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  fairy  temple,  the  ''cloth  of  gold,"  and  the 
rich  petals  of  the  cape  jessamine,  opened  to  the  morning  san 
their  buds  and  glittering  blossoms.  Jeis  ePeau  also  threw 
up  their  fresh,  sparkling  dews  ;  and  artificial  lakes,  with  gold 
and  silver  fish,  lay  hedged  in  by  mossy  hills  ;  but  far  prettier 
to  Rufus  were  the  little  silvery  streams,  where  beautiful  troat 
sportively  had  lived,  without  fear  of  the  angler.  Here,  natu- 
ral rivulets  were  allowed  their  play,  and  not  a  deer  was  permit- 
ted to  be  shot,  that  coursed  in  freedom  from  rock  to  woodland. 
At  length,  the  chief  of  his  work  was  done,  and  he  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  arrival  of  its  liberal  and  wealthy  owner. 

For  himself,  his  little  log  cottage  contained  all  that  was 
now  valuable  to  him  in  Virginia — his  dear  mother  and  his  books. 
Each  day  that  he  lived,  the  ambition  arose  in  his  heart  to  fit 
himself  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  that  should  bring  its  own 
reward  ;  and  earn  him,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the 
still  depths  of  an  approving  conscience,  the  character  to  which 
he  aspired.    Bat  he  needed  sympathy  to  aid  him  onward,  and 
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his  spirit  hourly  rored  to  her,  who  was  his  day-star  of  hope. 
Warm-hearted  friends  entertained  him  in  their  hospitable 
homes,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  society  he  often  tried  to  cheer 
away  the  period  of  his  probation  ;  but  at  times  his  yearning 
heart  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  had  heard  that  a  throng  of 
suitors  were  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  Cora,  and  knew  that  her 
father's  increased  pride  and  growing  ambition  for  his  daughter, 
placed  her  still  further  beyond  his  reach.  But  he  firmly 
resolved  that  when  he  felt  his  position  such,  that  he  could  offer 
her  a  home  with  confidence,  and  without  humiliation,  that  tf 
parentis  false  pride  should  no  longer  prevent  his  seeking  her 
for  his  wife.  And  that  hour  had  come,  though  the  modesty 
of  his  character  still  made  him  feel  that  the  name  his  father 
had  disgraced  was  yet  unredeemed.  His  first  object  was  to 
pay  yearly  a  sum  to  the  estate  of  which  he  had  spent  a  part, 
though  innocently ;  and  he  hoped,  in  time,  to  liquidate  the 
debt.  His  genius  had  already  won  hint  the  laurels  awarded 
to  the  contributor  to  science — his  industry  and  fidelity  to  his 
profession,  confidence  and' respect,  and  his  honorable  deport- 
ment, the  character  of  the  entire  gentleman. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Cora  went  on  with  her  usual  life  st  the 
now  gaily  thronged  *♦  Park,"  where  visitors  swarmed  during 
the  summer  months,  and  as  late  in  the  season  as  they  found 
the  air  of  the  country  useful,  and  the  agreeable  company  there 
assembled,  inspiring  and  gay.  With  all,  Cora  was  a  favorite. 
Her  freedom  from  assumption  forbade  emotions  of  jealousy  ; 
and  one  could  scarcely  envy  her  wealth  and  position,  she 
seemed  to  regard  herself  of  so  little  value — excepting  as 
affording  her  the  means  to  give  happiness  to  others.  The 
indifference  shown  to  her  many  suitors,  excited  much  surprise  ; 
for  no  one  saw  any  evidence  of  deep  regret  for  the  one  from 
whom  she  was  deemed  separated.  Her  sanguine  temperament 
was  kept  buoyant  by  hope,  and  fed  weekly  by  the  long  letters 
received  from  her  absent  lover.  She  rarely  mentioned  him, 
excepting  to  old  Goody,  to  whom  she  read  parts  of  his 
epistles  ;  and  whom  she  made  her  confidant,  and  the  partaker 
of  her  joys,  and  anxieties.  The  flowers  that  she  and  Rufus 
had  gatliered  together,  were  always  recognized  in  their  old 
familiar  haunts,  and  their  perfume  came  breathing  from  every 
fond  sheet  that  she  penned  to  Virginia. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Clarendon  had  surprised  her  much  ; 
and  she  longed  for  an  acquaintance  with  his  bride,  of  whom 
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she  had  heard  sach  eqaiyocal  reports.  Some  pronotiDced  her 
bewitchingly  lovely,  with  a^  slight  foreign  accent,  that  added 
an  irresistible  charm  to  her  voice,  with  manners  piqnant,  and 
interesting  ;  while  others  denounced  her  as  wild,  impulsive, 
and  uncultivated  ;  but  all  acknowledged  her  surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Cora  had  no  idea  whom  he  had  wedded,  having  simply 
learned  by  a  rumor  of  his  private  marriage  to  a  foreigner^  and 
of  his  wedding  tour  with  his  bride. 

But  not  long  after  their  return,  a  note  was  received  from 
Mr.  Clarendon,  with  an  invitation  for  herself  and  her  father  to 
visit  them,  while  he  apologized  for  omitting  the  nsual  ceremo- 
nies on  such  occasions,  in  consequence  of  the  delicate  health  of 
his  wife.  The  actual  truth,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  lay  in 
Flora's  aversion  to  form  and  etiquette. 

Accordingly,  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarendon  at  their  residence,  Cora  and  her  father  proceeded  to 
New  York,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  bride. 

Flora  and  her  husband  sat  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  at 
the  time,  awaiting  a  summons  to  dinner.  But  as  it  yet  lacked 
a  half  hour  of  the  period,  they  retired  to  one  of  the  recesses, 
and  amused  themselves  by  the  attractions  and  curiosities  there 
arranged.  Flora  was  airily  dressed — a  costume  unusual  with 
her,  while  over  her  neck  and  shoulders  a  scarf  of  lace  was 
gathered,  and  crossed  on  her  bosom.  Her  arms  were  undraped, 
and  adorned  with  ornaments  of  coral.  Her  hair  was  wound  in 
ample  folds,  loosely  about  her  head,  falling  low  upon  her  neck, 
without  decoration. 

She  had  not  heard  the  announcement  of  visitors,  and  as  Cora 
and  her  father  entered  the  opposite  room,  which  was  heavily 
curtained,  her  person  and  attitude  were  fully  revealed. 

One  arm  and  hand  rested  on  her  husband,  while  she  watched 
his  admiration  of  a  scene  to  which  she  asked  his  attention. 

Cora  was  fascinated  as  with  ^  picture,  and  as  she  came  for- 
ward with  her  father  towards  the  dark-haired  bride,  her  own 
fairy-like  beauty,  with  its  golden  locks  and  blue  eyes,  afforded 
the  contrast  of  starry  night,  to  Eden's  sunniest  morning. 

The  Colonel  was  stately  and  elegant,  and  in  his  blandest 
manner  approached  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  came  forward  to  greet 
his  friends.  Then  turning,  he  presented  them  to  Mrs.  Clarendon. 

The  latter  turned  her  eyes  languidly,  indifferently  upon  her 
guests,  as  the  Colonel  addressed  her.     But  at  the  first  glance 
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she  had  disliked  him,  and  if  a  statue  could  be  supposed  to  give 
a  superb  bend  of  the  head,  and  quietlj  sink  back  into  its  cold 
repose,  so  Flora  met  the  salutations  of  Colonel  Livingston  ; 
then,  with  scarce  a  moyement  of  her  eyes,  she  was  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  Cora,  and  at  once  came  towards  her.  With 
both  her  hands  she  clasped  the  gloved  fingers  presented,  and 
while  the  radiance  of  delight  overspread  her  face,  said,  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  was  so  natural  and  genuine, 
that  Cora,  from  sympathy,  exchanged  the  greeting  as  cordially. 
Mr.  Clarendon  was  so  much  chagrined  with  his  wife's  reception 
of  the  Colonel,  that  he  scarcely  observed  her  address  to  Cora, 
but  devoted  himself  to  his  old  friend. 

In  the  meantime.  Flora  sat  looking  into  Cora's  eyes,  scarcely 
replying  to  her  questions  relative  to  her  journey,  laut  after 
seeming  awhile  to  listen,  said  earnestly  : 

''Why  did  you  not  come  and  see  me  before  ?  I  know  that  I 
shall  love  you — I  did  not  see  you  at  first,  you  floated  in  like  a 
spirit." 

"  Because  you  were  occupied,"  replied  Cora,  smiling.  "  I  saw 
you  from  the  parlor,  with  your  husband." 

*'  You^  have  known  him  before — I  saw  that — ^pray  where, 
Miss  Livingston?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  an  old  friend  of  papa's." 

Flora  looked  up  at  the  Colonel  very  much  as  she  would  to  a 
Gothic  ruin,  impressing  her  with  solemn  grandeur.  Then  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  she  seemed  absorbed,  while  she  observed  Cora's 
pretty  foot ;  when  she  raised  them  they  encountered  her  hus- 
band's, who  directly  understood  that  she  wished  him  to  come 
near  her.  But  he  was  anxious  for  an  accquaintance  to  ripen 
between  his  wife  and  Cora,  knowing  that  society  only  would 
accustom  her  to  its  forms  ;  so  he  left  her  to  entertain  a  stran- 
ger, for  the  first  time,  alone. 

But  Cora  was  no  bugbear  to  the  timid  Flora,  although  at 
first,  she  did  little  but  feast  her  eyes  on  her  delicate  beauty  as 
composedly  as  if  she  was  looking  at  a  rare  flower  ;  still  her 
sympathy  and  admiration  had  been  awakened,  and,  like  a  child, 
she  wanted  to  evince  her  love  undisguisedly. 

Cora  was  fascinated  with  the  artlessness  of  Flora,  and  though, 
in  another,  she  would  have  been  more  amazed  than  gratified  at 
Buch  impulsive  manners,  she  felt  that  the  warblings  of  a  forest 
bird  would  as  soon  offend  her,  as  the  guileless  droppings  from 
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Florals  lips,  although  she  wonld  not  have  advised  their  imi- 
tation. 

At  Flora's  invitation,  Cora  followed  her  from  room  to  room, 
being  carried  like  a  child  over  her  house,  where  she  seemed 
no  more  its  mistress  than  her  nightingale. 

"  I  forgot,"  said  she,  after  leaving  the  parlors,  "  that  I  did 
not  offer  yon  some  cake  and  wine — if  you  will  come  into  mj 
sitting  room,  I  will  break  a  cocoa-nut — and  we  will  drink  the 
milk  together,  and  then  Sappho  can  have  some  too — or  per- 
haps you  will  like  to  see  the  library — I  used  to  sit  there  when 
I  was  a  child." 

*'  Indeed  !''  said  Cora,  looking  at  the  brilliant  color  that 
flushed  Flora's  usually  pale  cheek,  "  when  a  child  I" 

**  Why,  did  you  not  know  that  my  husband  adopted  me 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  was  ignorant 
of  this,  but  no  one  more  fully  rejoices  in  his  happiness  than 
I  do." 

Flora  wondered  if  any  one  had  ever  loved  Cora  as  well. 
But  the  next  moment  she  thought  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the 
library,  to  which  she  hastened,  and  then  rung  for  her  feast. 
She  then  persuaded  her  visitor  to  sit  down  by  the  open  door, 
with  her,  when  gathering  the  big  head  of  Sappho  in  her  lap, 
she  winningly,  and  freely  conversed  with  her  companion. 

The  servant  came  with  the  broken  nut,  when  she  insisted 
.  upon  Cora's  partaking  of  it  with  her,  while  she  occasionally 
gave  the  dog  a  piece.  She  readily  entered  into  a  familiar  con- 
versation with  Cora,  who  saw,  notwithstanding  Flora's  eccen- 
tricities, that  she  possessed  character  and  feeling,  with  a  mind 
that  soared  beyond  the  vanities  of  life  ;  and  that  beneath  her 
childish  manner,  the  under  current  of  thought  was  fresh  and 
deep. 

This  she  drew,  also,  from  the  searching  gaze  of  her  spiritual 
eyes,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  spoke  of  her  favorite  au- 
thors, and  the  intelligence  with  which  she  discussed  the  subjects 
on  which  they  treated  ;  still,  to  the  casual  observer,  Flora,  ap- 
peared often  wild,  reckless,  and  totally  regardless  of  all,  but 
her  own  whims — yet  one  who  scanned  her  closely  would  find 
that  her  actions  were  biased  by  nice  discrimination,  and  an 
'intuitive  sense  of  the  good  and  intellectual,  while  she  scorned 
the  pomposity  of  the  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  felt  supreme 
contempt  for  the  mere  devotee  to  fashion.    Still,  had  she  beea 
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bred  in  the  observance  of  strict  etiqnette,  ber  preferences  would 
not  have  been  so  openly  exhibited  ;  in  her  own  mind,  she  would 
have  judged,  without  openly  manifesting  her  tastes. 

She  turned  without  apology  from  the  face  that  bore  a  con- 
tracted and  sinister  expression,  to  the  frank  and  open-hearted, 
as  the  flower  shuts  its  leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  poisonous 
insect,  and  opens  them  to  the  sunshine  of  Heaven. 

Thus,  this  child  of  nature  won  her  favorites,  while  she  made 
enemies  in  the  circle  where  her  husband  had  been  so  popular. 

We  do  not  hold  her  up  as  an  example  for  imitation,  but  as 
a  human  being,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, without  that  education  and  training,  that  would  have 
better  taught  her  to  overlook  folly  and  vain  pride,  with  more 
charity,  while,  by  her  own  example,  she  showed  herself  supe- 
rior to  those,  she  might  justly  condemn.  The  bent  of  Cora's 
mind  was  different — to  all,  she  exhibited  her  own  natural 
sweetness  of  temper.  The  person  that  she  despised,  was  never 
wounded  by  her  severity  or  coldness,  for  she  never  forgoc 
that  "  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine."  And  no  one  left 
her  society  without  feeling  emulated  to  higher  aims,  by  the 
nobleness  and  simplicity  that  shone  forth  in  her  face  and  cha- 
racter. 

But  Flora  and  Cora  were  differently  constituted  by  nature. 
To  the  former  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue  had  been  like  the  hill 
of  difficulty  to  Bunyan's  Christian.  She  had  fierce  struggles 
with  her  own  heart,  before  she  could  turn  her  back  upon  error, 
and  press  forward  to  good  ;  her  stormy  passions  had  been  like 
an  army  of  antagonists,  to  conquer,  and  now,  with  all  her  firm 
resolutions,  with  the  victory  which  she  once  obtained  over 
self,  with  her  humble  trust  in  Divine  aid,  still  there  were 
times  when  uncontrolled  emotions  overwhelmed  her  with  their 
powerful  sway.  Neither  was  charity  her  sweetest  grace — while 
it  spread  like  a  mantle  over  the  character  of  Cora.  It  was  far 
easier  for  the  latter  to  be  good.  She  was  naturally  lovely  and 
serene  as  the  breath  of  summer,  and  like  the  falling  of  gentle 
dews,  her  spirit  rained  down  its  sweet  influences. 

When  Mr.  Clarendon  and  the  Colonel  found  the  ladies,  they 
were  in  earnest  conversation,  and  had  already  made  rapid 
advance  towards  friendship.  Flora's  lack  of  ceremony  with 
the  Colonel  and  Cora,  had  somewhat  mortified  her  husband  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  in  addition  to  rudeness  to  his  old 
friend,  she  had  ran  away  with  his  daughter  for  the  sake  of 
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"  chOd's  plaj/'  as  he  deemed  the  repast,  so  nnceremonionslj 
gotten  up  and  partaken  of,  he  was  more  vexed  than  amused. 

"  Flora,  what  is  all  this  ?"  said  he.  "  Miss  Cora,"  he  conli- 
nned,  forcing  a  smile.  *'yoa  must  not  tell  how  my  wife  receives 
her  bridal  calls,  and  how  she  entertains  her  visitors,  and  in 
what  company,''  he  added,  pointing  to  the  dog  that  Flora  was 
feeding  with  the  nut. 

"  Just  eat  some  with  us,  Gardy,  and  our  sin  will  be  for- 
given. I  knew,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  your  friend,"  said  Flora, 
with  her  eyes  on  Cora,  "  that  she  would  like,  as  well  as  myself, 
a  little  freedom.  We  never  should  have  become  acquainted 
playing  etiquette." 

"I  suppose,  Mrs.  Clarendon,"  said  the  Colonel,  with 
courtesy,  "that  you  have  become  quite  wearied  with  cere- 
mony, smce  your  marriage,  so  much  is  involved  on  such  occa- 
sions." 

"I  never  allow,  sir,"  said  Flora,  ''occasions  to  mie 
me,  when  nothing  more  important  is  involved,  than  cere- 
mony." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny.  Flora,"  said  her  husband,  "  that 
trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  one's  happiness  ;  so  when  you  divest 
life  of  its  ceremonies,  you  subtract  much  of  its  life-giviug 
principle.  You  might  as  well  take  the  laws  from  the  State,  as 
from  society  its  code  of  etiquette." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Gdonel,  "Mrs.  Clarendon  thinks 
that  there  is  too  much  instability  in  the  goddess  queen  to 
make  a  consistent  code." 

"  Indisputable,  if  not  consistent,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  look- 
ing at  his  wife. 

"  I  submit  to  no  laws  but  those  of  reason  and  right,"  replied 
Flora. 

"  What  do  you  hear  from  Virginia  ?"  questioned  Mr. 
Clarendon,  turning  the  subject. 

"  My  news  is  all  good,  Mr.  Clarendon." 

Flora  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  her  glance  was  only  met 
by  significant  looks  between  her  husband  and  Cora.  The 
intelligence  manifested,  brought  the  former  to  the  side  of  his 
once  fair  enslaver,  while  he  said,  "  Miss  Cora,  I  believe  this  is 
your  first  visit  to  my  house,"  but  for  some  reason  that  over- 
powered him,  as  he  witnessed  the  elegance  of  her  bearing,  in 
contrast  with  the  wild  freedom  of  his  wife,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately finish  bis  sentence,  bnt  thought  of  his  former  ambition, 
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and  pursuit  of  one  who  so  strongly  contrasted  with  her  whom 
he  had  wedded.  He  wondered  if  her  influence  and  example 
would  correct  the  defect,  so  palpable  to  him  in  his  wife's 
demeanor,  the  only  one  that  he  saw  in  his  petted  Flora. 
How  perfect,  he  thought,  she  would  become  with  the  manners 
of  Cora,  and  her  instinctive  sense  of  propriety.  "I  believe 
I  did  not  finish  my  remark,"  he  concluded,  "  that  this  was  your 
first  visit  to  us,  but  that  I  hope  we  may  persuade  you  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  us  this  coming  winter."  Mr.  Clarendon 
looked  towards  Flora  for  her  response,  but,  for  the  first  time, 
she  seemed  absent  in  mind,  while  he  met  a  look,  which  said 
plainly,  "  Have  I  wearied  you  ?"  He  trembled  lest  corres- 
ponding words  would  follow,  but  Flora  was  only  silent  ;  she 
lost  suddenly  her  gaiety,  and  sat  without  speaking,  until  Cora 
rose  to  go — then  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  again  took  Cora's  hand, 
said, 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  again  to  see  me — I  love  you — but  if 
you  were  always  with  me,  my  husband  might  love  you  too." 
The  natural  sweetness  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  much 
impressed  Cora  ;  and  she  could  not  help  fearing  when  she  met 
the  earnest  eyes  of  the  young  loving  wife,  that  her  happiness 
was  critically  situated,  with  her  hitherto  gallant  husband. 

Still  habit  could  not  resist  the  characteristic  reply  from  Mr. 
Clarendon,  and  when  she  bade  the  latter  adieu,  he  said,  in  an 
under  tone,  ''It  is  not'  strange  that  my  wife  has  her  fears, 
such  a  visit  might  be  dangerous." 

Flora  was  now  bowing  off  the  Colonel,  and  Cora  had  time 
to  answer. 

"  The  shield  of  truth  and  love  protects  you.  It  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  know  that  you  appreciate  it.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  happy.     You  have  found  a  treasure." 

"  Then  you  will  often  come  to  see  us  ?  Wilton  won't  be 
jealous  now." 

"  No,  he  is  doubly  protected,"  said  Cora,  half  vexed,  but 
the  frank  rejoinder  dissipated  the  feeling. 

"That  is  true.  Miss  Cora,  and  I  only  wish  you  both  the 
same  amount  of  happiness  that  you  leave  here." 

Cora  appreciated  the  honest  sentiment  that  came  at  last, 
and  forgave  the  unwelcome  gallantry.  By  this  time,  the  Colo- 
nel had  frozen  stiff  with  Flora's  dignity,  which  half  pleased, 
and  half  amazed  him,  for  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  the 
shock  received  from  her  sudden  retreat  with  his  daughter 
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from  his  presence ;  on  the  whole,  he  much  preferred  her 
Btateliness — be  thought  it  admirably  comported  with  her  style 
of  beauty. 

Accordingly,  he  left  her  with  many  courtly  professions,  and 
**  hoped  that  she  and  Mr.  Clarendon  would  soon  honor  them 
with  a  visit  at  the  Park,"  to  which  invitation  Flora  gave 
another  statue  bend,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  the  Gothic  win- 
dow had  closed.  Flora  might  have  been  more  courteous,  but 
she  thought  that  Cora  and  her  husband  had  been  certainly  an 
hour  making  parting  compliments,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  ColoneVs  final  speech,  turned  towards  Cora, 
who  met  her  with  a  smile  that  dissipated  her  discomfiture. 

Mr.  Clarendon  accompanied  Cora  to  the  carriage,  the 
Colonel  following,  which  arrangement  seemed  to  Flora  unne- 
cessary. Bat  the  vehicle  soon  rolled  away,  when  the  husband, 
with  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  of  his  wife,  asked  her,  ''  If  it  was 
not  late,  and  time  for  dinner  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Flora,  demurely,  "that  rests  upon 
Benson.  Miss  Dorothy  and  I  don't  have  much  communion. 
She  is  so  tall  and  grim,  I  am  afraid  of  her." 

"  But  you  are  not  short,  Daisy,  if  you  are  not  so  grim — ^not 
quite  to  my  shoulder  though.  Why  do  you  look  so  solemn, 
are  you  hungry  or  vexed  ?" 

"  Both." 

"  Well  then,  we'll  have  a  game  of  chess  before  dinner." 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  spared  no  effort  since  his  return,  to 
make  his  home  attractive.  Flora's  ingenuousness  and  simpli- 
city of  character,  that  excited  so  much  remark  from  those  who 
had  laid  their  snares  for  the  rich  bachelor,  amused  and  inspired 
him.  Her  moods  were  so  varied,  that  he  was  kept  in  excite- 
ment always  to  understand  them,  which  relieved  their  inter- 
course from  the  tamcness  that  might  have  ensued  from  a  more 
equable  match.  He  had  but  one  serious  annoyance  to  mar 
his  happiness,  and  that  he  hoped  in  time  to  subdue.  Much  as 
he  was  amused  by  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  Flora  in  private 
life,  in  public  he  wished  her  au  fait  in  the  world's  estimation. 
But  Flora  gave  little  heed  to  his  hints  for  improvement;  but  she 
had,  with  all  her  happiness,  one  new  and  peculiar  trial.  Miss 
Dorothy  Benson  valiantly  disputed  the  reign  of  her  young 
^mistress.  She  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  woman,  of  the  age  of 
fifty,  scrupulously  nice  and  systematic ;  and  violently  opposed 
to  any  innovations  on  her  old  mode  of  housekeeping.    "  Her 
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ways,"  sbe  said,  '•  had  always  suited  her  old  mistress,  and 
Mister  Loais  too,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  pretty  how 
to  do,  if  she  couldn't  regulate  matters  without  a  new  one,  that 
had  always  set  the  house  topsyturvy,  since  she  came  into  it. 
But  it  was  no  more  than  she  expected,  such  a  spiled  child  as 
she  always  was.  And  didn't  she,  to  be  sure,  as  soon  as  she 
come  from  towering  on't,  go  to  letten  the  sun  and  breezes 
into  the  blue  parlor,  fit  for  a  princess,  instead  of  a  singm 
forriner,  born  nobody  knew  how,  or  where ;  the  same  room 
that  old  mistress  kept  to  nap  in,  though,  the  Lord  knew  1  she 
wouldn't  know  it  now — such  a  baby-house  as  it  was.  And  what 
was  worse  than  all,  the  old  dimity  curtains  must  come  down 
from  her  old  mistress'  bed-room,  to  be  turned  into  a  silver  cage 
for  the  new  canary,  that  did  nothing  but  sing  and  plume  her- 
self ;  then,  too,  she  must  take  her  seat  in  the  old  library,  and 
fling  about  the  books,  and  open  the  blinds,  and  loll  on  the 
sofas,  and  poke  over  flowers.  How  Mister  Louis  could  abide 
it  all,  she  couldn't  see,  for  there  hadn't  been  a  bit  of  quiet  in 
the  house  since  she  came  in  it ;  she  thought  when  she  run 
away,  that  was  the  end  of  her  ;  but  lo  1  and  behold  I  all  to 
once,  she  came  as  grand  as  a  queen  back,  and  Mister  Louis' 
wife  ;  and  such  a  time  as  had  been  made  for  her  1  Lord  !  she 
thought  he'd  married  a  court-lady  !  To  be  sure,  she  was 
pretty  enough,  but  so  witches  was  pretty  too,  and  she  was 
sure,  she'd  witched  Mister  Louis,  then  too,"  Miss  Dorothy  con- 
tinued to  the  cook,  "just  as  if  she  knew  anything  about  order- 
ing things  up  or  down.  She  had  hoped,  if  Mister  Louis  ever 
married  at  all,  which  she  saw  no  use  in,  that  it  would  have  been 
to  some  one  that  could  respect  a  woman  of  her  standing  ;  but 
I  expect  I  shall  be  ordered  to  shift  dinner-hours  next,  so  that 
the  young  lady  can  have  things  her  own  way."  So  Miss  Ben- 
son daily  raved  to  the  cook,  behind  cupboard  doors,  and  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  while  her  young  mistress'  whims  became 
no  fewer  for  the  old  house-keeper's  complaints. 

Flora,  from  education  and  indulgence,  was  exacting  in  little 
matters,  which  she  considered  that  she  had  a  right  to  control, 
though  as  yet  she  had  been  too  happy  to  lose  her  sweetness  of 
temper,  with  any  show  of  opposition. 

Still  Miss  Dorothy  annoyed  Flora  with  the  quiet,  decisive 
way  that  she  ruled  the  house,  regardless  of  her  directions, 
because  **  that  was  the  way  things  had  been  managed  for  more 
than  twenty  years."    Flora  was  also  in  an  undeclared  war 
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aboat  her  flowers.  After  having  arranged  from  the  conser- 
vatory, the  choicest  flowers  about  her  rooms,  she  would  often 
find  them  missing,  when  she  had  left  them  fresh  and  beautiful, 
withont  having  seen  the  energetic  fling  which  propelled  tbem 
across  the  street,  while  she  anathematized  ''  Miss  Clarendon's 
litters,  makmg  the  house  like  a  garret  of  yarbs,  while  all  she 
could  do  was  to  clean— clean  ;"  then  to  Timothy,  the  waiter, 
she  had  her  outspit.  "  There  used  to  be,"  she  said,  "  a  gen- 
teel smell  of  tobacco,  mornings,  in  the  house,  but  now  'twas 
full  of  posy  smells — then  there  was  the  peaner  always  stretched 
— and  master  a  tuting  on  the  fleute,  to  please  his  pretty  gipsej 
— she  hoped,  she  might  be  transplanted,  fore  anything  smaller 
come  to  muss  up  the  house — she  was  sure  'twas  bad  enough 
now,"  so  Miss  Benson  continued  to  rave  in  a  prudent  tone, 
while  **  setting  the  rooms  to  rights,"  occasionally  thrusting  her 
head  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  stair-case,  to  see  if  anybody  was 
coming — though  she  knew  that  it  would  be  full  three  hours 
before  the  "silver  cage"  was  opened.  But  when  her  young 
mistress  finally  showed  herself  below,  Benson  was  always  seen 
retreating,  her  eyes  peering  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  *'  search- 
ing cobwebs  "  air,  a  look  corresponding  with  the  expression  her 
turned  up  nose  evinced,  for  the  threatened  new  measures  which 
slowly,  but  surely,  foretold  the  conclusion  of  her  reign. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  aware  to  some  extent  of  the  disagreeable 
ways  and  domineering  rule  of  Miss  Dorothy,  but  having  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  them,  and  knowing  her  valuable  services, 
he  did  not  consider  the  fact,  that  his  youngv wife's  tastes  might 
seriously  conflict  with  the  old  established  rules,  that  had,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  regulated  the  household,  and  was 
rather  more  amused  than  annoyed  by  Flora's  vexations,  which 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  but  in  extravagant  terms,  pro- 
nounced Benson  a  "  perfect  savage."  He  had  often  watched 
the  contests  between  his  half  imperious  wife,  and  her  defiant 
housekeeper,  but  while  the  clashing  related  to  flowers,  the 
arrangement  of  the  dinner  table,  the  opening,  or  shutting  of 
lattices,  or  the  admission,  or  out-turning  of  Sappho — he  did 
not  interfere.  But  now  a  matter  had  come  up  between  them, 
that  more  affected  his  own  convenience — and  though  he  might 
put  Flora  sometimes  in  a  pet,  himself,  he  began  to  think  that 
he  could  not  permit  another  daily  to  do  so.  And  when  he 
returned  home,  he  liked  not  to  find  her  face  clouded  by  any 
petty  annoyance.     . 
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After  Cora  and  her  father  had  left,  and  the  game  com- 
menced, Mr.  Clarendon  said  : 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  have  dinner  at  five  instead  of  six." 

"  That  is  just  as  Benson  pleases/'  said  Flora,  slightly  pout- 
ing. 

"  But  did  you  tell  her  that  yon  wished  the  dinner  hour 
changed?"  Mr.  Clarendon  felt  the  reproach  somewhat  cast 
upon  himself,  and  although  he  knew  of  Benson's  underhanded 
dominion,  he  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy. 

'*  I  did,''  said  Flora,  playing  with  the  chessmen. 

"I  have  been  home  an  hour — there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
delay." 

*'  Company  has  made  it  seem  a  shorter  period — hasn't  it  ?" 
queried  Flora  too  good  naturedly  for  her  husband's  present 
humor. 

"  You  are  cool  about  the  matter.  Flora — ^and  do  not  seem 
disturbed  by  the  annoyance  occasioned  me." 

"  I  couldn't  get  the  dinner  myself,"  answered  the  wife — ^play- 
fully, not  sorry  that  her  husband  had  become  angry  with 
Benson. 

But  Mr.  Clarendon  was  not  -alone  vexed  with  the  latter,  he 
was  excited  by  Flora's  indifference.  The  game  half  played,  he 
unceremoniously  wound  it  up,  by  brushing  the  men  off  the 
board,  while  he  rose,  and  rung  the  bell  with  violence.  It  was 
instantly  answered. 

"  Timothy,  why  is  not  dinner  ready  ?"  again  demanded  Mr. 
Clarendon  sternly. 

"  It  is  not  yet  six,  sir." 

"  But  your  mistress  directed  the  hour  changed." 

"  Miss  Benson  gave  no  such  orders  to  the  cook." 

"  You  can  go,  Timothy.  Flora,  cannot  these  domestic  mat- 
ters be  remedied  somewhat  ?  I  am  positively  angry." 

"  1  thought  so,"  replied  Flora,  tapping  her  foot  on  the  car- 
pet, **  but  it  requires  something  more  than  a  display  of" 

"  Temper — eh  ? — well  perhaps  it  does — what  would  you 
advise,  Minerva  ?" 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  decide  who  is  mistress  in  this 
house." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Flora  ?  This  is  very  vexatious — 
matters  between  you  and  Benson — her  whims  are  not  easily 
changed." 

"  Nor  to  be  disputed." 
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"  Why  do  you  say  this  ? — ^you  know  that  you  hare  sole 
authority  in  this  house — you  annoy  me, — ^positively  Flora." 

''  I  do  not  mean  to/'  said  Flora,  her  voice  half  choked,  and 
her  lip  compressed — '*  but — 1  have  been  tried,  too.  I  wiU  not 
be  so  longer." 

Flora  looked  up  with  wounded  feeling,  portrayed  in  her 
manner  and  words. 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you/'  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  softened. 

"  I  mean  that  your  comfort  shall  not  be  marred  by  inde- 
cision on  my  part  longer.  I  will  dismiss  Benson,  or  she  shall 
obey  me." 

"  Flora — foolish  child — we  could  not  do  without  her — ^why, 
she  was  my  mother's  main  dependence." 

"I  have  heard  enough  of  this  from  Benson,  pray  don't 
repeat  it.     I  believe  that  I  am  now  Mrs.  Clarendon." 

*'  But,  Flora,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon,  startled,  "  we  cannot 
dismiss  Benson." 

"  There  is  but  one  alternative." 

**  Vive  la  reine ! — On  I  Stanly,  on  ! — to  the  battle,  without 
delay  1  You  are  assuming  a  new  character,  and  quite  inspire 
me  to  follow  my  fair  general." 

"  Laugh  at  me,  if  you  will,  I  have  borne  enough — but  you 
must  sustain  me." 

**  All  I  can  say  is,  God  speed  you — it  is  what  I  could  never 
attempt — rule  Benson  I  She  is  an  ogress — that's  a  fact — and 
you  have  been  tried  with  her  domestic  tyranny.  But  remem- 
ber. Flora,  that  she  is  as  faithful  as  an  old  cross  dog,  and 
would  serve  us  till  death.  I  should  not  dare  actually  to  con- 
front her — wait  awhile  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  doing  what  is  right  ;  while  you  were 
satisfied  with  her  course,  I  was  uncomplaining.  I  could  suffer 
alone,  but  my  husband  shall  not  be  made  uncomfortable  by  my 
fault." 

"But  you  are  not  responsible,  my  darling,  for  Benson's 
arbitrary  ways." 

"  I  am  ;  I  have  not  taught  her  my  own  position.  She  looks 
upon  me  as  the  child  I  came  to  you." 

"  And  you  are  not  ?  you  would  have  us  all  believe." 

"Yes — still  too  much  of  one."  The  excited  girl,  for  a 
moment,  buried  her  head  and  tearful  eyes  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband.  A  kiss,  that  told  of  reconciliation  and  restored 
good  humor,  met  her  lips ;  and  when  the  announcement  for 
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dinner  came,  her  brow  was  nnriiffled,  and  her  eyes  withont  a 
shadow. 

The  dinner  passed  off  gaily.  Flora  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
called  her  wits  into  play,  to  amuse  her  husband.  She  rallied 
him  on  his  long  interview  with  Cora,  and  expressed  her  dis- 
affection for  the  Colonel,  whom  she  called  stiff  and  proud. 

**  What  were  you  talking  of  so  long  with  him  V  said  Afr. 
Clarendon. 

''  About '  coats  of  arms/  and  he  asked  me  what  w^s  that  of 
my  family." 

"  What  did  you  reply  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Clarendon,  hastily. 

'^  I  told  him  that  1  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  heraldry 
— that  I  was  too  good  a  republican  to  waste  my  thoughts 
upon  such  remnants  of  British  pride." 

"  Oh,  Flora,  why  didn't  you  humor  his  predilection  for  such 
things.  You  must  learn  to  harmonize  your  views,  to  at  least 
a  civil  degree  with  others." 

'*Then,  of  course,  I  must  ignore  my  own  opinions,  and  side 
with  those  of  others.  I  hate  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  toadyism. 
But  here  is  our  dessert." 

"  And  a  glass  of  wine  for  you." 

"  Your  toast  ?  I  join  you  in  a  purer  beverage." 

"  Success  to  your  victory  over  Benson." 

"  Hush  I"  whispered  Flora,  taking  the  glass  from  her  lips, 
''  she  is  coming.     I  will  speak  to  her  now,  while  you  are  here." 

Mr.  Clarendon  resorted  to  a  newspaper,  whether  to  conceal 
a  smile,  or  his  fears  he  did  not  say.  Miss  Dorothy  came  into 
the  dining-room,  with  a  manner  consistent  with  her  late  rebel- 
lion, without  any  apparent  object,  but  to  show  her  defiance  of 
ceremony. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Flora,  addressing  her.  "  I 
find  that  there  are  no  flowers  in  the  vases  that  I  filled  this 
morning — why  is  this  ?" 

*' It's  new  times  to  have  litters  round — didn't  'spose  Mr. 
Louis  liked  'em.    He  never  used  to." 

Miss  Dorothy  now  peered  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
drew  down  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  while  her  nostrils 
expanded,  and  spoke  plainly  as  ever— -defiance. 

''You  have  a  new  mistress,  as  well  as  new  times,"  said 
Flora,  looking  at  the  red  curtain  opposite. 

Mr.  Clarendon  laid  down  his  paper — glanced  at  his  wife, 
and  then  at  Miss  Dorothy.    The  contrast  in  Flora's  girlifih 
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beanty,  with  the  mascoline  rigidity  of  her  combatant,  fixed  his 
atteDtion.  A  deeper  color  had  arisen  on  Flora's  cheek,  while 
he  perceived  ihe  agitation  she  so  well  concealed. 

Miss  Dorothy  planted  her  knnckles  in  her  ribs  more  impres- 
sively, and  finally  spoke. 

''I've  lived  here  goin'  on  forty  year,  and  I've  had  older  mis- 
tresses in  my  tim^.'' 

**  Your  replies  are  not  to  the  purpose,  and  impertinent/'  said 
Flora,  impressively,  while  she  looked  fall  into  the  green  eyes, 
fastened  on  her  young  face.  "  1  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
permitted  the  last  disobedience  to  my  requirements  from  yon, 
and  that  I  shall,  for  the  future,  expect  entire  submission  to  my 
orders." 

With  hands  and  eyes  exalted,  ceiling  high.  Miss  Dorothy 
exclaimed, 

'*  And  it's  a  person  of  my  respectability  that's  to  be  ordered 
about,  like  an  Irish  of  a  potato  digging  " 

"  Benson  !"  thundered  Mr.  Clarendon  in  a  voice  that 
silenced  the  rebellious  Dorothy. 

"Few  words  are  necessary,"  interposed  Flora,  "you  must 
leave  my  service  or  strictly  obey  me  ;  remember — that  to-mor- 
row, and  hereafter,  until  I  change  the  hour,  I  shall  expect  din- 
ner at  five  o'clock.     You  can  now  go." 

Dorothy  turned  white,  and  then  yellow,  while  her  eyes 
flashed  all  the  shades  of  a  beer-bottle  in  the  sun.  She  gave  an 
appealing  look  at  Mr.  Clarendon,  as  to  higher  authority,  bat 
here  she  found  no  favor,  but  rather  a  stern  judge,  and  in  the 
words  that  closed  the  conference,  she  read  her  verdict. 

"  Yon  can  leave  now,  and  hereafter  obey  the  orders  of  your 
mistress." 

The  knuckles  came  out  of  the  maiden  spinster's  sides,  her 
variegated  eyes  out  of  the  fluted  ceiling  ;  though  vanquished,  she 
retreated  majestically. 

A  low  chuckle  from  Timothy  was  heard  outride  of  the  door, 
who  soon  came  in  with  a  dying  grin  on  his  face,  to  put  away 
the  silver. 

After  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  waiter,  Flora  and  her 
husband  proceeded  to  the  library,  the  latter  much  pleased  with 
his  wife's  decision,  and  the  position  she  had  taken  with  the  ser- 
vants ;  while  Flora  threw  aside  her  dignity,  and  on  the  koee 
of  her  husband,  teased  and  amused  him,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  him  at  home  through  the  evening. 
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**  No,  no,"  persisted  the  admiring  husband ;  "  not  too  many 
victories  in  oae  day.  I  an  positively  afraid  of  you — such  a  blow 
to  the  state  as  we  have  had ! — Adieu,  don't  sit  up  for  me."  ' 

The  next  moment  Flora  was  looking  from  the  window,  with 
Sappho*s  paws  on  the  casement,  wondering  if  any  one  in  the 
wide  world  was  as  happy' as  herself.  Benson's  lecture  was 
reported  through  the  house  by  Timothy,  who  had  enjoyed  it,  and 
although  with  the  servants,  the  dictator  exhibited  her  power 
with  her  usual  imperiousness,  yet  in  the  presence  of  her  young 
mistress,  she  wore  an  ambiguous  look,  that  betokened  some- 
thing between  real  and  mock  submission.  Flora  feared  that  the 
usurper  was  conquered  onlyto  rise  with  stronger  rebellion,  but 
was  contented  with  her  present  apparent  subjection.    • 

Dinner  was  served  subsequently  at  the  hour  ordered,  and 
Flora's  control  of  her  establishment  supreme.  Mr.  Clarendon 
was  half  puzzled  with  his  wife's  new  display  of  power,  and 
winced  a  little  at  the  thought  of  further  exercising  her  sway. 
A  ruling  spirit  in  a  woman  had  ever  excited  bis  avej^ion,  and 
why  ? — he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  despot  himself.  Perhaps  it 
was  well  that  the  little  orphan  Flora,  whom  he  had  once  deemed 
it  condescension  to  marry,  possessed  a  mind  that  forbade  too 
stern  dominion. 

Yet,  with  all  the  spirit  and  decisive  character  of  Flora,  she 
was  yet  in  slavery,  though  fitffeen  were  the  chains  that  bound 
her  to  him  in  whose  happineiss  she  lived  and  breathed.  Her 
existence  seemed  woven  1n  the  magic  tie,  and  life  or  death 
involved  in  the  faithlessness  or  fidelity  of  one  heart — one  being. 

She  had  her  domestic  vexations,  but  they  passed  like  clouds 
over  a  June  sky,  leaving  no  enduring  shadow.  A  new  glory 
seemed  shed  over  her  life.  As  yet,  she  had  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition from  her  husband,  in  her  resources  for  enjoyment.  Her 
Bible  was  her  daily  study,  and  its  precious  teachings  told  her 
that  wealth  had  not  been  her  portion,  without  some  wise  purpose. 
She  spent  many  hours  in  projecting  schemes  of  usefulness, 
whereby  she  could  aid  the  needy.  Her  well-filled  purse  was 
often  opened  to  relieve  the  poor  and  suffering  ;  and  many 
objects  of  her  benevolence  blessed  her,  as  she  sought  unosten- 
tatiously their  homes.  But  discretion  was  not  always  exhi- 
bited in  her  charities,  and  with  the  warm  impulses  of  her 
nature,  she  often  threw  away  generous  sums  upon  the  under- 
serving,  and  it  was  long  before  the  youthful,  unsuspecting 
Flora  could  learn  to  repulse  the  outstretched  hand,  and  not  to 
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feel  that  every  beggar  who  approached  her,  told  not  a  tale  d 
tratb.  • 

Bat  in  this  benevolent  sonrca  of  happiness,  trials  awaited 
her.  While  she  devoted  her  resources,  to  gratify  her  love  for 
doing  good,  the  richness  of  her  dress  for  which  she  was  so 
liberally  sapplied,  did  not  equal  her  husband's  expectatiaua. 
He  often  demnired  at  the  simplicity  of  her  attire,  and  when  he 
discovered  that  instead  of  furnishing  jewels,  brocades,  and 
shawls  from  India's  loom,  for  his  beautiful  Flora,  he  had, 
through  her,  been  bestowing  charities  upon  old  Susies,  Katies, 
starring  widows,  and  orphans,  he  was  displeased,  though  he 
continued  none  the  less  liberal  to  the  wife  whom  he  felt 
reluctant  to  deny.  As  months  wore  away,  Mr.  Clarendon 
became  more  than  ever  noted  in  public  life,  and  was  more 
frequently  at  political  meetings.  When  at  home,  he  was  fond 
as  ever  of  his  fascinating  wife,  though  her  simple  style  of 
dress,  and  the  exhibition  of  her  peculiar  and  independent 
tastes,  of^n  excited  his  comments  and  disapproval,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  expect  her  to  be  conformable  to  fashionable  ceremo- 
nies ;  still  he  looked  for  the  same  charms  that  bad  at  first 
won  his  heart,  and  for  the  same  elastic  step,  that  had  boooded 
to  meet  him  when  a  child.  He  was  vexed  if  she  seemed 
listless,  or  less  beautiful,  than  when  he  brought  her  to  his 
home,  a  joyous  bride.  But  the  gay  world  had  never  possessed 
one  attraction  to  Flora.  She  was  formed  by  nature  for  tiie 
enjoyment  of  luxury,  but  the  great  charm  that  universally 
enslaves  the  follower  of  fashion  and  the  partaker  of  her  revels 
— the  love  of  surpassing  the  competitors  in  the  chase — to 
Flora  had  no  allurement.  Yet  she  was  there  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  and  she  pleased  him  by  her  acquiescence,  and 
so  the  world  gazed  upon,  admired,  criticised,  and  ridiculed, 
while  a  part  worshiped  the  singular  being  whose  attractions, 
wealth,  and  position,  placed  her  among  the  leaders  of  the 
ton,  unknown  to  herself.  If  she  appeared  with  her  raven 
locks  unadorned  at  the  greatest  party  of  the  season,  with  a 
dress  so  unpretending  that  her  husband  was  displeased,  sim- 
plicity became  for  a  while  the  rage  in  the  Clarendon  clique, 
while  even  her  bewitching  tones  were  imitated  by  many  who 
betrayed  their  ambition  to  resemble  their  unaffected  queen. 
But  if  to  please  her  husband  she  floated  through  the  next  gay 
circle,  rich  in  attire,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  the  preyailing 
taste  as  suddenly  changed,  and  those  who  could  not  porchaae 
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diamonds,  shone  with  borrowed  light.  Independence  and 
harUewr  of  manner  became  also  admissible,  among  her  imitators, 
who  unfortunately  could  only  make  themselves  disagreeable, 
while  they  lacked  the  charm  she  possessed,  of  winning  as 
powerfully  with  her  magical  smiles  as  she  repelled  by  her  cold- 
ness. To  be  then  a  favorite  of  the  eccentric,  indifferent,  yet 
transcendently  lovely  wife  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  was  an  object  of 
ambition  with  both  sexes  ;  and  emulation  excited  as  much 
mortification  as  pleasure  ;  for  Flora  invariably  turned  aside 
with  contempt,  from  the  fawning  and  the  sycophantic,  to  seek 
the  humblest  and  most  unassuming. 

Mr.  Clarendon  seemed,  at  times,  as  much  dazzled  as  the 
circle  she  drew  about  her  ;  but  he  felt  his  presence  dangerous 
to  her  popularity  ;  for  if  aware  of  his  approach,  her  eyes 
followed  him,  as  the  flower  seeks  the  sun,  and  every  glance  in 
her  eloquent  face  told  plainer  than  words  could  betray,  that 
she  longed  for  the  quiet  of  home,  with  the  society  of  one 
dearer  than  all  that  the  world  could  offer  her,  in  its  flattery. 

But  Flora  sacrificed  her  tastes  to  her  husband's  love  of  the 
world,  though  she  claimed  her  reward.  Wearied  with  dissi* 
pation,  she  still  went  her  daily  rounds  of  benevolence,  until, 
at  last,  her  husband  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  her 
charitable  pursuits,  that  he  protested  strongly  against  her 
continuing  them,  and  insisted  upon  an  entire  change  in  her 
habits.  He  complaj|!ied  that  she  was  becoming  languid  and 
pale,  which  he  att^buted  to  her  frequenting  sickly  haunts. 
In  vain  Flora  would  plead  the  last  night's  gaiety  to  which  she 
had  been  unaccustomed. 

So  time  rolled  on,  while  she  alternately  delighted  and 
annoyed  her  exacting,  but  still  adoring  husband.  She  studied 
to  gratify  his  wishes,  but  her  golden  robin  was  as  well  trained 
for  many  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  was  expected  to  act  her 
part.  Impulsive  and  wayward,  and  in  many  of  her  fancies  as 
untutored  as  a  fawn  of  the  forest,  she  was  often  in  trouble,  and 
as  requiring  of  indulgence  as  the  child  of  the  young  guardian's 
adoption  ;  and  many  a  pettish  cry  she  had  upon  the  shoulder 
of  her  fond  husband,  who  scolded  her  for  her  rudeness,  when 
he  wished  for  her  most  politic  smiles. 

The  etiquette  of  the  dinner-table  he  often  accused  her  of 
neglecting,  and  much  to  his  annoyance,  forgetting,  in  her  artless 
chat  with  her  neighbors,  her  duty  as  a  hostess.  But  a  look 
from  her  husband  would  generally  recall  her  attention,  and  the 
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neglected  gnest  was  ready  to  forgive  the  delinquency  when  the 
rising  crimson  of  her  cheek,  excited  by  her  hasband's  disap- 
proval, so  consciously  spoke  her  sensitiveness  to  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

Upon  one  occasion  her  favorite  bfrd  flew  from  its  cage,  and 
after  fluttering  over  the  table,  alighted  on  the  shoulder  of  its 
mistress.  To  the  company  this  was  but  a  diversion,  and  excited 
Flora's  tenderness  for  her  golden-winged  pet ;  but  at  the 
moment,  a  gentleman  had  asked  her  to  drink  wine  with  him, 
which  courtesy,  instead  of  accepting,  she  disregarded,  in  her 
devotion  to  her  little  warbler.  The  incident  and  its  conse- 
quences, which  exhibited  the  wayward  impulses  of  the  youn^ 
wife,  instead  of  the  elegant,  self-possessed  woman,  who  would 
have  been  undisturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  troop  of  blackbirds 
on  such  an  occasion,  chagrined  her  husband,  especially  as  the 
person  was  none  else  than  an  English  gentleman  of  distinction, 
by  the  name  of  Dcthwaite,  and  accompanied  by  his  sister,  in 
honor  of  whom  the  party  had  been  given.  Naught  but  grace- 
ful raillery,  exhibited  the  hidden  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
accomplished  host,  but  Flora  had  met  her  husband's  look  ;  it 
spoke  volumes  to  her  sensitive  spirit,  and  tears  brighter  than 
the  diamonds  on  her  bosom  glittered  in  her  eyes  ;  and  but  for 
the  smile  that  as  quickly  followed,  would  have  fallen,  and  occa- 
sioned him  double  mortification.  Flora  was,  however,  no 
*'  child- wife,"  for  her  house  was  orderly,  and  tasteful,  and  her 
dinners  unexceptionable  ;  but  if  all  the  nobles  of  England  sat 
at  her  table,  so  untutored  w^as  her  nature,  so  fervent  and  enthu- 
siastic her  love  for  all  objects  of  her  attachment,  that  feeling 
would  exhibit  itself  on  occasions  when  apparent  indifference 
would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  woman  of  society. 

But  hours  came  when  each  guest  had  departed,  when 
released  from  the  convivial  circle.  Flora  was  permitted  to 
throw  aside  her  gorgeous  apparel  for  a  simple  robe,  and  in 
delicious  retirement  in  her  own  home,  rest  from  the  weariness  of 
etiquette,  and  feast  on  the  anticipation  of  a  quiet  future.  These 
periods  of  freedom  were  richly  pris^.  Her  equipage  was  a 
source  of  much  enjoyment,  contributing  essentially  to  the  grati- 
fication of  her  tastes,  and  enabling  her  to  fulfill  the  object  of 
every  mission,  her  heart  or  inclination  prompted  her  to  seek. 

As  months  wore  away,  Flora's  jealous  requirement  of  her 
husband's  society  was  unabated,  and  the  most  precious  moments 
of  her  existence  were  those  circumscribed  by  his  leisure  hours, 
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vben,  in  her  own  home  circle,  she  could  yield  him,  as  of  old,  her 
single  devotion,  while  she  seemed  as  yet  his  idol.  She  became 
sometimes  impatient  by  his  long  periods  of  absence,  but  joy  at 
his  return  overcame  grief,  and  her  welcome  was  without  tears. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

If  tendernen  touched  her,  tiie  dark  of  ber  eye, 

At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heaveuller  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealliigfl 
From  InDermoBt  ahrlnea  came  the  light  of  her  feelings. 

Hoouk 

i^l^LORA,  how  many  beggars  did   you   visit  yesterday? 

J.  you  are  losing  your  health,  and  wasting  money  in  this 
charity  business." 

So  Mr.  Clarendon  addressed  his  wife,  sitting  at  the  break- 
fast table,  while  the  morning  newspaper  chiefly  occupied  him. 
He  had  returned  home  at  a  late  hour  the  night  previous,  and 
awoke  with  a  headache,  which  did  not  serve  to  give  a  flatter- 
ing aspect  to  Florals  acts  of  benevolence. 

"  I  visit  no  beggars,  dear/'  said  Flora,  ''  those  that  do  not 
beg,  need  charity  more." 

"  But  you  are  looking  ill  with  your  exertions.  I  cannot  per- 
mit you  " 

Before  Mr.  Cl^kjmdon  had  ceased,  the  door  of  the  breakfast 
room  opened,  aM  *a  child,  clad  in  rags,  ill-lopking,  and  dirty, 
brushed  past  him,  with  a  little  hungry  dog  at  his  heels.  The 
cur  instantly  snatched  a  bone  from  the  table,  by  mounting  a  ' 
chair,  and  then  darting  for  the  door,  first  trailing  his  booty 
over  the  morning  robe  of  Mr.  Clarendon. 

The  boy  stood  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  extended,  gazing  on  ^  - 
the  splendor  about  him.  • 

Mr.  Clarendon  laid  himself  back  in  his  seat,  first  looking  at 
Flora,  then  at  his  gown,  and  lastly  at  the  boy,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  grew  more  indignant  each  moment. 

Flora  was  momentarily  dismayed,  in  the  consequences 
brought  upon  herself,  in  her  character  for  benevolence.    But 
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the  indepcDdence  of  her  natare  soon  showed  itself ;  she  felt 
conscious  of  no  intended  wrong,  therefore,  quietly  told  the 
waiter  to  take  the  boy  to  the  kitchen,  with  a  reproof  for  allow- 
ing him  an  entrance  into  the  breakfast  room.  Timothy  insisted 
however,  that  the  vagrant  rushed  passed  him,  withoat  his 
knowledge,  but  the  discussion  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
Benson  having  obtained  a  sight  of  him  through  the  open  door, 
when,  without  ceremony,  she  collared  the  urchin,  and  dragged 
him  backwards  to  the  kitchen  stairway,  down  which  she  sent 
him  like  a  ball,  against  th^  cook,  who  was  abont  giving  the 
waiter  a  dish  of  toast,  just  ordered  by  her  master, — which  con- 
sequently, in  the  concussion,  flooded  the  boy,  and  went  stream- 
ing on  the  floor,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  all  parties. 

"  Now  lick  it  up,"  said  Benson  with  a  cuff,  "  and  if  you  show 
your  monkey  face  into  a  gentleman's  parlor  again,  III  send  yoa 
out  of  the  window,  instes^  of  the  door." 

"  A  pretty  scrape  I"  said  the  exasperated  cook — "  when  a 
gentleman  orders  a  dish  of  toast,  and  this  kick  up  is  all  that's 
made  of  it.  What's  this  dog  doing  here  any  way,  and  how 
came  he  sent  at  me,  like  a  brick-bat  ?" 

The  boy  sat  meanwhile  on  the  floor  making  a  good  meal ; 
the  dog  having  escaped  yelping  with  a  kick  from  Timothy  out 
of  a  side  door,  with  more  consciousness  of  being  unwelcome 
than  his  juvenile  master.  After  the  hubbub  was  over,  Mr. 
Clarendon  asked  impatiently  "Why  the  toast  was  not  sent  up?" 

"  I  will  see,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  who  soon  came  back, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  a  grin,  while  he  said, 

"  The  boy's  licking  it  off  the  floor,  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  be  insolent,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon  an- 
grily— '*  get  the  dish  I  ordered." 

"  The  cook  says  that  you  will  be  obliged  sir,  to  wait  for 
some  to  be  made.  Benson  smashed  the  boy  gin  the  cook, — the 
toast  lathered  the  boy,  and  he's  now  in  the  thickest  on't." 

"  Pitch  him  into  the  street,  and  if  ever  you  admit  one  of 
these  dirty  rascals  into  my  doors,  I'll  discharge  you." 

"  But,  sir  " 

"  I  will  hear  no  excuses.  Obey  my  orders,  and  tell  Benson 
to  see  to  the  toast.  You  see  what  has  arisen,  Flora,  from  your 
charities."    The  waiter  vanished. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Flora.  "  The  hall  door  must  have  been 
left  open." 

Mr.  Clarendon  saw  that  Flora  was  disturbed  by  his  displea- 
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flare,  and  resolved  that  he  would  drop  the  present  diflBculty, 
sind  take  the  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  home 
missions/  which,  in  his  view,  were  most  reprehensible. 

Flora  listened  patiently,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented 
replying  by  the  reception  of  a  note.  She  perused  it,  and  laid 
it  aside  for  further  attention. 

'*  A  card  of  invitation  ?*'  inquired  Mr.  Clarendoh. 

*'  No,"  said  the  ingenuous  wife,  ^'  I  am  requested  by  a  lady 
to  accompany  her  to street." 

*'And  for  what r 

**  A  poor  girl,  whom  we  have  visited,  is,  she  says,  very  ill, 
and  wishes  to  see  me." 

"  Fanaticism,  absurdity  I  Small-pox  or  measles,  which  are 
you  exposed  to?  These  proceedings  shall  be  stopped,"  said 
Mr.  Clarendon,  imperatively. 

'^  Excuse  me  one  moment,"  said  Flora,  a  little  agitated. 
She  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  and  inquired  if  the  boy  was  still 
waiting. 

''  Yes  ma'am,"  said  the  cook.  "  I've  put  him  in  the  scullery 
to  stay,  till  you  finish  breakfast,  ma'anu" 

"  Have  you  given  him  anything,  Betsy  ?" 

'*  Benson  gave  him  more  than  he  wantea,  ma'am.  He 
licked  the  floor,  and  Benson  licked  him." 

**  Fill  his  basket,  Betsy,  and  send  him  away  immediately." 

The  boy  came  out  of  the  scullery,  and  soon  escaped  with 
fais  loaded  basket,  not  stopping  to  arrange  his  cambric,  which 
Benson  had  left  in  a  decided  state  of  confusion. 

Flora  returned  to  her  husband.  The  latter  felt  that  he  had 
annoyed  and  troubled  hegt^calling  her  towards  him,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  smalpjftwel-case,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
received  it  with  a  8mil«,  and  went  to  her  dressing-room,  whither 
he  followed  her. 
.   "  Why  don't  you  look  at  it  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  have." 

*'  Will  they  do  ?" 

With  a  smile,  Flora  shook  from  her  fingers  a  little  neck- 
lace, and  placed  it  among  misty  laces  and  ed&roidery,  then 
turning  to  her  husband,  rallied  him  on  his  ill-humor;  while  she 
said  playfully,  "  Be  good  natured  before  you  go." 

With  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he  replied,  earnestly. 
"  You  cau  make  me  so,  by  promising  to  go  to  no  more  of 
these  sickly  haunts  ;  name  the  sum  you  wish,  and  it  shall  bo 
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appropriated  according  to  joar  desires,  but  I  cannot  saffer  jon 
to  contaminate  yourself  longer.  I  fear  the  consequences  of 
such  imprudence.'' 

"  Bat  poor  Ellen  may  die,  and  I  never  see  her  V 

"  How  long  have  you  visited  her  f 

"  For  several  mouths." 

'*  So  much  the  worse,  if  she  is  so  ill.  She  may  die,  and 
you  with  her  I    Hear  me,  Flora,  I  forbid  you  gdng  again.'' 

"  This  once,"  said  Flora,  pleadingly. 

**  No.  There  is  too  much  risk  involved  to  yoursdf.  Pre 
been  annoyed  enough.  Don't  irritate  me  by  urging  thisL 
Why,  you'll  bring  a  set  of  infantry  after  you,  as  ragged  as 
Falstaffs." 

"  But  poor  Ellen  is  no  vagrant.    She  is  a  sick  orphan.'^ 
'  "  But,  my  dear,  you  are  exposed." 

"  Not  in  the  least.    She  has  the  consumption." 

"  There  are  asylums  enough  for  her — the  hospital " 

"  But  you  are  not  so  unkind,"  said  Flora. 

"  But  I  will  be,  if  you  don't  refuse  to  go.     At  once  decline.'' 

"I  don't  like  to,"  persisted  Flora.  She  saw  that  her 
husband  was  determined  in  his  opposition  to  her  visit,  so  she 
wrote  the  note  reqwred. 

Her  disappointment  was  evident,  but  Mr.  Qarendon's 
aversion  was  so  great  to  her  pursuits,  that  he  felt  no  regret  at 
overruling  her  wishes,  and  left  her,  impatient  and  distuiHbed, 

Flora  went  to  her  chamber,  with  her  heart  swelling  with 
sympathy  for  the  dying  girl,  whom  she  knew  it  would  comfort 
to  see  her.  She  cried  with  disappcnntment.  Then  she  prepared 
some  delicacies,  and  with  a  dish  of  choice  grapes,  sent  them 
to  the  invalid.  They  had  scarcely  been  sent  when  a  lewd  ring 
was  heard  from  the  door  bell,  and  a  note  received  from 
the  same  lady,  saying  that  "pow  Ellen  was  dying,  and 
that  all  the  wish  she  expressed  was  to  see  her  dear,  kind 
friend." 

Flora  went  to  her  dressing-room  for  a  few  moments.  She 
was  perplexed  what  to  do  :  to  disobey  her  husband,  or  to  go  to 
see  poor  Ellen.  She  thought  how  much  good  she  might  do  by 
soothing  the  last  moments  of  one  whose  days  of  suf^ring  she 
had  cheered  and  comforted.  She  felt  that  in  this  act,  she 
followed  the  example  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
she  believed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go,  though  against  the 
commands  of  her  husband. 
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So  Flora  met  her  friend  at  the  door  of  her  mansion, 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  the  invalid. 

On  her  errands  of  mercy,  Flora  had  learned  to  love  the 
dying  orphan.  She  had  long  soothed  her  safiferings  with  tender 
nnrsing,  and  drawn  her,  from  thoughts  of  the  grave  and  its 
terrors  to  a  world  of  happiness.  She  had  brought  to  her  bed- 
side, her  own  beloved  clergyman,  who  carried  her  in  the  arms 
of  faith  to  the  mercy  seat,  as  one  of  God's  chosen  ones.  She 
had  bade  her  throw  herself,  with  her  sins  and  unworthiness,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross — to  trust  and  be  saved.  She  had  led 
her,  step  by  step,  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  until  the  poor 
girl  found  peace  in  believing,  and  could  exclaim,  "  Where  all  is 
darkness,  now  I  see  light — I  am  rich  beyond  the  riches  of 
earth  in  the  hope  of  Heaven." 

She  now  arrived,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  door  of  her 
patient,  whose  approaching  dissolution  was  evident,  and  had 
the  blessed  consolation  of  hearing  words  of  peace,  from  lips 
closing  in  death.  For  the  first  time,  since  her  childhood,  she 
witnessed  the  sad  spectacle.  A  hired  nurse,  and  her  accompany- 
ing friend  were  with  her.  Thus  they  met  the  fell  destroyer. 
!No  relative  was  near  to  receiye  the  last  sigh  of  the  orphan, 
or  mourn  her  loss.  The  breath  of  the  lowly  sufferer  was 
expended  in  blessings  on  the  kind  being  who  had  been  to  her 
one  of  earth's  angels.  Flora  sunk  by  her  bed-side,  and  prayed 
for  the  immortal, spkit  already  plumed  for  its  upper  flight. 
The  eyes  veiled  with  death's  darkening  mists  cast  upon  her 
their  last  rays,  and  from  the  voice,  fast  failing,  she  heard  the 
words  of  whispered  peace  and  happiness.  The  sad  oflBces 
remaining  WBrttt^rformed  under  the  direction  of  Flora.  She 
then  parted  the  Jiair  on  the  brow  of  the  dead  sleeper,*crossed 
the  pallid  hands  on  the  bosom  now  cold,  and  left  her.  Why 
did  Flora  once  more  return  ?  once  more  lift  the  veil  from  the 
still  placid  features  ? — a  shadow  came  over  her  memory — she 
had  seen  death  before,  it  was  a  dim  recollection,  but  it  held 
her  spell-bound.  In  the  hands  of  the  dead,  she  placed  a  white 
rose,  plucked  from  a  small  bush,  now  bereft  of  its  wonted  care, 
and  again  left  for  her  home.  To  one  of  the  attendants,  she 
handed  her  purse,  while  she  gave  directions  for  the  burial  of 
the  deceased.  At  the  door  of  the  darkened  chamber  she  met 
Dr.  Yale,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand,  and  said,  feelingly, 
"  You  are  too  late." 

"Yes,  poor  Ellen  has  gone,   but  she  is  the  earlier  in 
19* 
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Heaven.    I  was  here  before  you  came ;  she  wished  mach 
to  see  yoa.    I  am  glad  her  desire  was  granted." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  she  has  interested  me  much."  Flora  hid  her 
tearfal  eyes,  and  passed  out. 

Daring  her  absence,  her  husband  had  returned  home,  and 
inquired  for  her,  and  was  answered  by  a  note  she  had 
hastily  pencilled,  which  he  found  in  his  library,  that  ran 
thus : — 

"  Dbasest  HcsBAim, 

*' Forgive  me,  I  am  going  to  see  poor  Ellen,  ahe  la  dying,  and 
has  sent  for  me.    Don't  be  angry.'' 

But  Mr.  Clarendon  was  displeased  and  disappointed — ^he  had 
come  for  his  wife  to  join  an  excursion  with  a  party  of  friends, 
among  whom  was  Madame  Delano.  He  was  thoroughly  vexed, 
and  having  anticipated  the  trip  with  pleasure,  was  the  more 
disturbed  at  Flora's  rebellion  to  his  expressed  wishes. 

He  wrote  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  left  the  house. 

"  I  came  home  for  yon,  Flora,  to  accompany  me  on  a  pleasure  trip,  bat 
as  you  are  absent,  I  must  go  without  you." 

Flora  returned  sad  and  tearful,  her  nerves  had  borne  a 
shock  that  much  affected  her,  and  when  she  received  her  hus- 
band's cold  note,  she  wept  with  real  sorrow. 

Flora  now  remembered  seeing  Madame  Delano,  as  she 
stepped  into  her  carriage,  and  recollected  how  painfully  her 
gaiety  had  affected  her,  as  with  coquettish  levity  she  greeted 
her  coapanions. 

The  scene  from  which  she  had  parted  made  the  contrast  deep. 
Since  reading  her  husband^s  note  she  was  sure  that  the  gay 
belle  had  formed  one  of  the  pleasure-party,  and  a  jealous  pang 
shot  through  her  heart  at  the  thought  ;  she  might  have  formed 
its  chief  attraction  to  her  husband. 

She  reared  to  her  chamber  in  heavy  sorrow,  only  consoled 
by  the  conviction  that  she  had  done  what  she  believed  right. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Clarendon  had  sought  the  party,  and 
with  mingled  emotions  enterpd  conspicuously  into  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion,  while  his  wife  was  lying  pale  and  6orro\\^ul 
upon  her  bed,  listening  in  imagination  to  the  knell  of  the 
departed,  and  mourning  her  husband's  disapprobation  of  her 
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errand.    He  was  with  the  pleasure-party,  inspired  by  music 
and  the  smiles  of  beauty. 

With  the  fascinatiag  Madame  Delano  he  was  soon  made  cap* 
tive,  forgettiug,  meanwhile,  the  sensitive  being  whom  his  con- 
science told  him  he  mast  have  gricTed.  Evening  came  on.  The 
absent  husband  had  not  returned.  Flora  finally  slept,  and 
awoke  refreshed  and  more  calm.  As  night  approached,  she 
grew  anxious  and  troubled  ;  her  mind  roved  through  the  past, 
she  reviewed  her  life,  her  sad  childhood,  with  its  mysterious  veil, 
her  passionate  dream  of  succeeding  years  ;  the  interval  of  trial 
that  separated  her  from  her  guardian,  and  the  workings  of  a 
mind  that  finally  made  its  peace  with  God.  She  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  her  husband,  and  asked  her  heart  why  he  might  not 
become  dear  to  another,  where  he  yielded  his  devotion.  But 
was  he  not  governed  by  principle  as  well  as  love  ?  the  query 
was  followed  by  a  sweet  feeling  of  confidence.  Yes,  he  was 
her  own  true-hearted  husband.  He  came  not,  but  in  the  depths 
of  her  soul  she  could  trust  him,  and  when  her  prayers  ascended 
to  Heaven  for  her  idol,  it  was  with  a  child's  faith — faith  in  his 
integrity,  and  with  a  holy  confidence  in  Him  who  could  pre- 
serve him  pure  and  blameless.  She  fell  asleep  with  the  peaceful 
belief  that  forgiveness  awaited  her  on  her  husband's  return. 
She  knew  not  of  the  alluring  cup  from  which  he  drank  the 
dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl,  or  of  the  sorceress  of  the  hour,  who 
had  detained  him. 

The  husband  found  his  wife  unruffled,  and  calmly  resting.  In 
the  sleep  of  innocence  she  breathed,  as  an  infant  slumbers. 

He  saw  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her  eyelids,  and  thought 
that  her  hair  lay  damp  and  heavy  off  her  temples,  as  if  she  had 
bathed  them  from  a  headache,  but  so  motionless — so  quiet  was 
her  repose,  he  felt  that  no  guilt,  no  jealous  fears  were  hid 
beneath  her  peaceful  bosom.  By  her  side  a  waning  lamp  stood 
burning,  and  the  sacred  page  from  which  she  had  read.  He 
contrasted  her  with  the  vain,  seductive  woman  who  had 
lured  him  from  her  ;  and  though  he  felt  in  that  moment  unwor- 
thy of  her  presence,  he  laid  his  band  lightly  upon  her  forehead, 
and  gloried  in  the  purity  of  her  heart,  the  holiness  of  her  truth- 
ful love.  Asleep,  and  thus  bfeautiful,  he  forgave  her  for  disre- 
garding his  in^ishes.  But  morning  came,  and  with  it  the 
recollections  that  had  excited  his  displeasure.  He  would  not 
own  to  Flora  his  regret  for  the  pain  he  had  caused  her,  "  she 
was  alone  to  blame,"  he  said,  but  in  promises  of  future  aban- 
donment of  charitable  visits,  would  he  be  satisfied.  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


M  Then  knowest  how  feaiieM  }8  mj  tnut  in  thee.** 

MisB  L.  B.  Ijldqv. 

THERE  was  ever  an  eye  upon  the  youtMal  Flora,  that 
carried  beneath  its  bland  light,  the  fire  of  jealonsj.  For  two 
years,  Mr.  Clarendon  had  been  in  society,  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Madame  Delano,  who  was  not  only  envions  of  his  wifels 
beauty  and  piquant  manners,  but  secretly  galled  by  the  infla- 
euce  which  made  her  empress  of  her  clique.  Flora  freely  and 
openly  exhibited  her  preferences,  and  without  disguise  made 
her  choice  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  She  had  early  created 
an  enemy  of  the  noted  belle,  without  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band^s  partiality  for  her  society,  by  deliberately  slighting,  and 
excluding  her  from  her  circle,  without  deigning  an  apology  to 
the  many  who  marvelled  at  the  absence  of  one  at  her  soirees, 
who  had  been  so  generally  admired,  and  so  much  a  favorite 
with  her  husband.  It  was  sufficient  for  Flora,  that  she  dis- 
liked her.  For  this  neglect,  Madame  Delano  resolved  to  be 
revenged,  and  on  every  opportunity,  when  she  met  her  husband, 
with  artful  sweetness,  feigned  the  most  humble  sorrow  for  her 
want  of  favor  with  his  wife,  while,  with  unmatched  art,  she 
manceuvered  her  own  plans,  the  chief  of  which,  was  to  secure 
him  as  a  visitor  at  her  own  levees,  in  defiance  of  the  scorn 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Clarendon  for  her  demeanor. 

The  day  following  a  soiree  given  by  the  former,  at  which 
Mr.  Clarendon  had  been  present,  he  consented,  at  Flora's  soli- 
citation, to  make  a  round  of  visits  with  her.  She  arrayed  her- 
self for  the  occasion  with  unusual  satisfaction.  Her  dress, 
however,  in  some  trifling  matter  did  not  conform  to  her  hus- 
band's taste,  which  occasioned  a  discussion  on  the  subject, 
ending  in  an  unfortanate  allusion  to  the  tasteful  dress  always 
worn  by  Madame  Delano.     "  There  is,''  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
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'*  in  her  appearance,  harmony  of  coloring,  and  such  perfect 
adaptation  in  hnes  and  fabrics,  to  her  style  of  features,  and 
complexion,  as  essentially  to  enhance  her  attractions."  Flora 
was  somewhat  piqaed,  and  replied,  '*  that  she  was  the  last  per- 
son whom  she  would  imitate ;  that  she  felt  nnmitigated  con- 
tempt for  the  woman  and  her  dress." 

"  That  is  a  strong  ayowal,  Flora,"  said  her  husband,  "  Why 
do  you  dislike  her  ?" 

''  Because  she  is  a  married  flirt,  and  has  apparently  no  other 
aim  in  life,  than  to  feed  her  vanity  on  the  admiration  she 
receives." 

'^  I  have  not  observed  this  ;  perhaps  my  comparison  dis- 
pleases you.  I  confess  that  I  admire  the  lady,  and  wish  you 
would  be  more  civil  to  her.  By  the  way,  I  met  her  yesterday 
on  Broadway, — she  was  shopping,  and  selected  a  pair  of 
gloves  for  you,  at  my  request." 

"  For  me  ?"  said  Flora;  "  this  was  unnecessary." 

There  was  little  in  the  words,  but  much  in  the  manner  of 
Flora.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  again  reminded  of  the  contrast  she 
presented  to  the  woman,  whose  preference  flattered  his  vanity, 
and  whom  he  would  gratify  by  some  civility,  at  his  house.  He 
was  awed  by  the  dignity  and  sweetness  with  which  Flora 
refused  to  conform  to  his  wishes,  still  chagrined  that  he  could 
not  carry  his  point. 

The  gloves  which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  were  laid  quietly 
aside  by  Flora,  as  he  handed  them  to  her,  and  others  drawn 
on. 

"  You  do  not  like  the  purchase  V^  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  in- 
quiringly.    "  They  suit  your  dress,  and  are  well  chosen." 

"  But  not  by  you,  else  I  would  wear  them — come — the  morn- 
ing is  wearing  away,  while  we  are  discussing  matters  of  no 
importance." 

**  One  would  fancy  you  jealous,  Flora  ?" 

The  full,  clear  eyes  of  the  wife,  met  those  of  her  husband 
with  a  look  of  mingled  pride  and  love — while  she  said, 
"  Jealous  ! — ^no,  I  can  never  be  jealous  of  Madame  Delano  ; 
but  we  may  walk  different  paths,  may  vre  not,  without  ill  feel- 
ing ?"  Mr.  Clarendon  saw  that  he  had  mistaken  Flora.  She 
was  too  truthful,  too  pure,  and  confiding  for  such  thoughts,  mi^Hi 
less  towards  one  she  despised.  As  yet  he  had  made  no  pro- 
gress in  his  eflForts  to  reconcile  her  to  his  old  charmer,  and  was 
puzzled  bow  to  do  so.    He  said  no  more  upon  the  suli^ect,  but 
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accompanied  Flora  on  her  Tisits,  when  she  wimuDgly  restoied 
his  good  hamor,  and  dissipated  the  chagrin  he  had  felt,  at  her 
refusal  of  the  gloves. 

In  returning  home,  Mr.  Clarendon  left  her  npon  some  plea, 
and  as  she  supposed,  to  seek  his  office.  Sometime  afterward 
she  espied  him  from  her  carriage,  talking  with  Madame  Delano, 
at  the  door  of  a  shop,  which  she  was  about  entering.  Flora's 
lip  slightly  curled,  as  she  witnessed  the  vivacity,  and  expres- 
sive action  of  the  lady,  while  with  one  hand  upon  her  hosband's 
arm,  she  attracted  his  attention  to  her  carriage.  Flora  also 
met  her  husband's  eye ;  her  smile  betrayed  surprise,  bat  no 
emotion  of  displeasure.  She  was  serious  on  her  ride  home,  for 
she  wondered  at  his  civility  to  one  whom  she  regarded  with  so 
little  favor  ;  and  was  somewhat  grieved  that  he  had  left  her  so 
abruptly. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  absent  from  home  at  dinner,  bat  she 
^believed  that  his  business  engagements  were  engrossing,  and 
tried  to  amuse  herself  with  music  and  reading.  With  Sappho, 
in  her  favorite  resort,  the  library,  she  awaited  his  coming,  with 
increased  impatience,  as  hours  flew  by,  nngladdened  by  her 
husband's  presence.  Suddenly  her  eye  brightens,  her  lips  are 
apart — ^she  listens  for  the  loved  footsteps — with  a  bound  she 
flies  to  meet  him,  he  folds  her  in  his  arms,  and  asks  her  the 
cause  of  her  agitation. 

''  Oh,  nothing — nothing/'  she  replied,  ''joy  makes  mefoolisb, 
and  yon  had  been  gone  so  long." 

Her  salutation  was  affectionately  received.  Mr:  Clarendon 
more  than  ever  prized  his  confiding  wife.  His  eye  is  somewhat 
averted,  while  she  tells  him  that  she  saw  him  while  retamiag 
home,  and  with  whom,  and  thought  he  must  have  been  immea* 
surably  bored.  "  But  what  has  detained  you  ?"  Flora  ques- 
tioned, drawing  her  fingers  through  his  hair. 

'*  Never  mind  now.  Flora,  I  am  going  to  write,  don't  disturb 
me."  Mr.  Clarendon  put  his  wife  gently  aside,  while  he  took 
up  a  pen.  Flora  obeyed  with  the  full  assurance  of  her  hus- 
band's fidelity,  while  she  scorned  the  thought  of  his  susceptibi- 
lity to  the  charms  of  Madame  Delano,  or  the  possibility  that  he 
coald  become  a  dupe  to  her  arts. 

The  following  evening,  Mr.  Clarendon  informed  Flora  that 
his  English  friends  had  returned  from  Niagara,  and  that  they 
must  entertain  them  the  ensuing  week.  Flora  hesitated,  and 
then  gave  a  cheerful  assent.     She  knew,  from  the  manner  of 
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her  hnsband,  that  he  conld  not  be  easily  dissuaded  from  his 
purpose. 

"  How  do  you  like  Miss  Dethwaite  ?"  said  he. 

"  Very  much.     She  is  open  and  ingenuous." 

"She  reminds  me  of  you,  in  the  expression  of  her  mouth." 

"I  like  her,  and  Mr.  Dethwaite  too.  They  are  wholly 
nnartificial.     How  long  do  they  remain  V* 

"  Not  long.    The  object  of  their  visit  is  to  seek  the  child  of 
a  deceased  brother,  whom  they  have  lost  sight  of  a  number  of 
years.     I  shall  have  much  business  with  him  ;  unless  he  finds 
the  heiress,  he  succeeds  to  the  estate." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  have  met  your"  old  friend  so 
indifferently." 

"  Yon  did  not  think,  that  if  I  had  had  the  inclination  I 
could  have  married  so  distinguished  a  personage.  These  aris- 
tocratic English  belles  are  not  so  easily  made  republicans  of." 

"  You  certainly  made  a  more  humble  marriage."  Flora 
sighed  and  thought  of  the  mystery  of  her  birth,  and  of  the 
stain  that  rested  apon  it ;  and  how  noble  had  been  the  sacrifice 
of  pride  on  her  husband's  part  in  wedding  her.  How  could 
she  ever  doubt  his  love  ?  Mr.  Clarendon  saw  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  and  changed  the  subject." 

**•  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  *'  to  show  these  people  some  civility. 
We  must  give  them  a  handsome  reception.  Whom  shall  we 
invite,  Flora  ?" 

"  I  will  arrange  the  matter." 

"  I  am  Afraid  that  you  will  be  very  exclusive."  A  smile 
accompanied  the  remark. 

**  I  certainly  shall  make  exceptions  to  the  general  company 
we  meet." 

"  You  will  give  offence,  I  fear." 

"  That  with  me  is  not  a  matter  of  the  first  consideration." 

"You  know  that  we  must  invite  some  for  policy,  some  for 
their  musical  powers,  and  a  few  for  friendship." 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,  none  for  friendship — no  friend  can  I  com- 
pliment in  such  an  assemblage.  Money  can  furnish  us  music  ; 
if  not,  one  public  singer  I  shall  exclude."  The  remark  closed 
with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Clarendon  affected  not  to  observe  to  whom  it  had 
reference. 

"Well,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "make  out  your  list  in  your 
own  way — subject  to  amendment,"  he  added,  significantly. 
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Mrs.  Clarendon  is  "  at  borne/'  to-night.     Brilliant  is  the 
scene  within,  though  as  yet  hashed  stillness  pervades   the 
spacious  apartments.     No  satin  slipper    has    trod   the  gaj 
carpet  of  flowers,  or  the  face  of  beauty  borrowed  new  radiance 
from  the  illumined  chandeliers  that  gild  each  flowery  saloon. 
Pendant  lustres  flash  and  sparkle  like  thousand  rainbows, 
while  the  soft  hues  of  drapery  multiplied  in  mirrored  lights 
shadowing  forms  of  sculptured  marble,  paintings,  old  and  rare, 
form  a  scene  of  dreamlike  beauty.     Noiseless  feet  glide  about 
for  the  re-arrangement  of  drooping  flowers,  or  the  looping  of 
sweeping  folds  of  damask,  while  back  and  forth  the  host  paces 
from  mirror  to  mirror,  thoughtless,  seemingly,  of  the  present 
hour. 

Flora  Clarendon  is  yet  at  her  toilette.  A  casket  of  jewels 
is  before  her.  She  holds  in  her  Angers,*  clusters  of  brilliant 
gems,  and  the  ornaments  she  suspends  upon  her  neck,  ore 
each  in  turn  laid  aside.  Neither  rubies,  emeralds,  nor  the 
quivering  light  of  the  opal  or  diamond,  suit  the  lady's  deli- 
cate taste.  In  vain  her  maid  endeavors  to  dazzle  her  eye  with 
magnificence.  She  chooses  a  robe  of  sable  velvet,  "With  a  train 
of  ample  length,  and  braids  her  hair  with  simplicity.  Flora 
Clarendon  has  taken  a  last  glance  at  her  mirror,  and  drawing 
on  her  gloves,  she  passed  down  the  staircase,  into  the  drawing- 
room.  She  knew  scarcely  why,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was 
ambitious,  and  verily  her  home  seemed  one  of  flowery  luxury. 
Mr.  Clarendon  was  awaiting  her  coming,  and  approached  his 
wife. 

"  You  look  well,"  he  said,  eyeing  her  narrowly. 

Together  they  promenaded  the  spacious  rooms,  \\liil6  at 
each  glance,  Mr.  Clarendon  more  than  ever  admired  the 
classic  elegance  of  Flora's  appearance.  Yet  there  was  strange 
embarrassment  in  his  manner  ;  something  unusual  seemed  upon 
his  mind. 

Soon,  carriages  were  heard  before  the  door,   light  and 
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harried  steps  thronged  the  hall,  while  the  murmuriDg  of  voices 
proclaimed  the  assembling  of  the  guests.  Through  the  con- 
gregated rooms  was  heard  the  soft  flatter  of  feathers,  the 
rastling  of  satins,  while  the  lustre  of  diamond  light  flashed 
like  a  canopy  of  stars.  The  dazzling  throng,  composed  of  the 
courtly  and  distinguished,  paid  their  respects  to  their  beautiful 
hostess,  and  moved  onwards,  like  the  soft  murmuriugs  of 
gorgeous  leaves. 

The  belles  of  the  great  metropolis  were  brilliantly  gay. 
Each  seemed  to  have  vied  to  surpass  the  other  in  their  attire  ; 
and  the  high  spirits  and  sparkling  vivacity  of  each  social 
coterie,  showed  the  entire  success  of  the  fair  hostess,  in  the 
choice  of  her  well-assorted  guests.  Flora  moved  among  the 
crowd  queen-like — to  all  courteous,  and  to  many  affable.  To- 
night she  had  waived  her  preferences,  and  made  all  happy  by 
her  smiles.  She  had  resolved  to  please,  at  least,  her  husband, 
who  had  censured  her  so  often  for  her  rudeness;  but  he  seemed, 
for  the  first  time,  not  to  observe  her,  and  grew  each  moment 
more  abstracted. 

The  company  had  all  assembled.  The  English  strangers, 
and  the  distinguished  circle  their  position  drew  around  them, 
formed  a  brilliant  set,  of  which  Flora  was  the  magnet.  Her 
simple  loveliness  seemed  to  charm  Mr.  Dethwaite,  and  his 
sister's  gaze  was  riveted  upon  her  like  one  spell-bound.  The 
former  was  a  distinguished  barrister  in  his  own  country,  and  of 
noble  descent.  He  possessed  vast  wealth,  and  au  estate  in 
Eagland  that  rivalled  that  of  the  proudest  earl.  His  sister 
was  a  high-bred  and  elegant  woman,  of  reserved  manners,  and 
aristocratic  bearing. 

After  the  bestowal  of  some  civility  upon  the  strangers,  Mr. 
Clarendon  disappeared  iii  the  crowd,  and  to  Flora  he  seemed 
lost  for  the  evening,  so  long  he  remained  absent  from  her  sight. 
She  heard  the  sound  of  music  from  a  sweet  voice,  and  doubted 
little  that  he  was  well  entertained,  though  she  regretted  that 
he  had  not  found  enjoyment  nearer  herself.  But  Flora  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  roving  habits,  and  reconciled  herself 
to  them  with  her  characteristic  nobleness.  She  had  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  Mr.  Dethwaite's  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  him  to  America  ;  and  had  already 
formed  an  attachment  to  his  sister. 

The  latter  talked  much  of  Mr.  Clarendon  when  in  England, 
and  told  Flora  of  the  strong  friendship  which  they  had  once 
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formed.  The  little  cross  of  coral  (her  gift  to  Mr.  Clarendoii), 
was  mentioned,  when  Flora  produced  her  own,  corresponding 
precisely  to  it  in  its  exquisite  carving.  The  circumstance 
much  surprised  Miss  Dethwaite,  who  supposed  her  own  with- 
out a  copy. 

Colonel  Livingston  and  Cora  had  arrived  early  in  the  even- 
ittg.  The  former  was  much  delighted  with  the  new  accession 
to  the  company,  and  paid  great  deference  to  the  distingaished 
Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  sister. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  absent  when  Cora  and  her  father  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  hostess,  but  soon  made  a  brief  salu- 
tation to  them,  and  again  vanished.  The  latter  seemed  also 
everywhere  among  her  visitors,  where  she  often  heard  her 
husband's  name  mentioned,  and  generally  with  a  significant 
smile.  I^ie  secret  of  his  disappearance  was  at  last  explained. 
She  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  : 
around  her  stood  the  English  party  and  a  circle  of  the  Living- 
stons from  New  York  and  the  Hudson,  with  many  other 
guests  of  distinction.  She  had  become  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  inattention  of  her  husband  to  his  friends  ;  when,  he  ap- 
peared from  the  library,  bringing  towards  her  Madame  Delano. 
She  was  not  among  her  invited  guests  ;  at  least,  known  to  her- 
self. She  came  forward,  graceful,  beautiful,  and  full  of  fasci- 
nating smiles.  No  agitation  or  shame  seemed  to  cause  her 
emotion,  as  she  paid  her  respects  to  the  hostess,  from  whom 
she  had  never  received  aught  but  scorn  and  indifference.  Hex 
fair,  round  arms  were  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a  wreath  of 
delicate  flowers  lay  among  the  tresses  of  her  rich  brown  hair, 
giving  a  fairy  effect  to  her  appearance.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  seductive  fire,  and  her  red  lip  spoke  triumph  and  disdain  of 
favor.  She  knew  that  with  Mr.  Clarendon  she  had  managed 
successfully  ;  and  had  appeared  at  the  first  magnificent  ftU  of 
her  enemy  and  imperious  rival,  though  uninvited  by  her  hostess. 
She  felt  security  from  rudeness,  whUe  on  the  arm  she  leaned, 
and  in  conscious  beauty  braved  her  secret  displeasure. 

Madame  Delano  had  misjudged  Flora  Clarendon.  She  could 
trust  like  a  child,  but  her  faith  once  shaken,  no  situation,  no 
conventionalities  of  society,  could  compel  her  to  spare  the 
injurer  mortification. 

The  sarcastic  smile,  the  laugh  that  hid  a  sneer,  was  now 
understood,  and  she  had  been  the  dupe  I 

Flora  saw  the  approach  of  her  unexpected  visitor,  but  a  pil- 
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lar  of  marble  seemed  as  expressionless  as  her  face,  upon  which 
her  husband  cast  a  bland,  beseeching  look. 

Slowly  her  eyes  turned  upon  Madame  Delano.  From  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  her  feet,  she  scanned  her,  without  a  word 
in  return  to  her  salutation.  Scorn  sat  on  every  lineament, 
while  with  haughty  dignity  she  said  to  her  husband  : 

"  This  is  not  only  a  mistake  but  an  intrusion,  Mr.  Clarendon." 
The  eyes  of  many  spectators  were  on  the  presuming  visitor,  and 
the  adventurous  husband.  Madame  Delano  turned  pale  with 
rage.  The  chivalry  of  her  host  could  not  allow  him  to  see  her 
annihilated  by  even  the  contempt  she  merited.  "  It  is  colder 
here,"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile.  "  than  in  the  music  room. 
Shall  we  return  V    The  lady  still  held  his  arm. 

Flora  anticipated  the  movement ;  her  color  receded,  till 
even  h^r  lips  were  pallid.  The  fire  of  the  Italian  burned  in 
her  veins.  Rage  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  repulsed  visitor,  she 
cast  an  appealing  glance  upon  her  embarrassed  host.  Tears 
swam  in  her  eyes,  while  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  agitation. 
The  eyes  of  Flora  he  knew  were  also  upon  him,  as  well  as  those 
of  her  guests.  The  wife  witnessed  the  struggle.  She  felt  that 
now  was  the  die  of  her  happiness  cast  ;  she  neither  looked  at, 
nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  companion.  The 
radiance  of  her  eyes  dimmed  that  of  the  jewels  around  her, 
while  her  face  was  colorless  as  the  pearls  on  her  brow. 

With  a  look,  deep  and  searching,  one  that  thrilled  with  a 
cold  shudder  his  veins,  she  whispered  to  her  husband,  while  she 
laid  her  hand  impressively  upon  his  arm,  "  Decide  now — this 
woman,  or  your  wife." 

The  lip  of  the  husband  was  rigid  with  emotion  ;  he  mur- 
mured, inaudibly  to  all  others  but  to  her  who  listened,  "  1  still 
ask  your  trust."  With  Madame  Delano  he  instantly  disap- 
peared from  the  saloon,  and  at  the  door,  consigned  her  to  a 
gentleman,  who  disappeared  with  his  fair  charge,  all  wonder- 
ing, but  a  few  who  had  witnessed  the  brief  erUrde  and  exit  of 
Madame,  why  she  had  so  early  left  a  scene  of  so  much  gaiety. 

In  that  moment,  Louis  Clarendon  felt  the  power  of  love  and, 
virtue — the  magic  of  an  appeal  that  through  a  long  life,  never- 
passed  from  his  memory.  He  had  been  again  ensnared,  bujr 
the  wings  of  a  dove  had  fluttered  near  his  heart,  and  broken 
the  charm.  He  knew  that  he  had  deeply  erred  ;  that  he  had 
braved  his  wife's  displeasure  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  the 
vanity  of  an  unprincipled  woman,  by  bringing  her  within  the 
pale  of  her  chosen  circle,  trusting  to  the  excitement  of  the 
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hour,  and  the  timidity  of  woman's  natare,  to  conceal  the  pre- 

sumption  and  insolence  on  her  part,  and  the  wrong;  on  bis. 

Fear  vanished  from  Flora's  nature  when  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  injury.  Truth  was  her  watchword,  and  virtue  her  standard. 
Mr.  Clarendon  was  again  the  courtly  host.  To  his  wife  he 
manifested  an  entire  return  of  devotion ;  new  inspiration 
seemed  given  the  true,  pure-hearted  Flora.  Few  knew  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  elation  of  spirits,  and  but  one  heard  her 
whispered  appeal.  Cora  had  witnessed  her  triumph,  and  her 
fears  vanished  for  the  young  wife's  happiness. 

The  musical  powers  of  Madame  Delano  added  vastly  to  the 
attractions  of  the  gay  belle,  whose  envy  and  jealousy  had  been 
excited  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  star  in  the  musical  world,  and 
one  so  brilliantly  gifted  as  Mrs.  Louis  Clarendon. 

In  compass  of  voice,  Madame  Delano  was  the  equal  of  Flora, 
and  until  the  latter  subdued  the  senses  of  her  circle  of  admirers 
with  her  voice  of  thrilling  sweetness,  that  swelled  like  the 
imagined  tones  of  a  seraph  on  the  ears  of  her  listeners,  the  fair 
enslaver  had  been  unrivalled. 

Her  ambition  had  at  once  been  excited  ;  the  most  able  mas- 
ters aided  in  the  cultivation  of  her  powers,  and  after  a  period 
of  silence,  Madame  burst  npon  her  astonished  clique  with  a 
brilliancy  of  execution  which  she  had  not  been  supposed  capa- 
ble of  attaining. 

If  she  could  not  sing  as  well,  she  could  now  play  better 
than  Flora  ;  she  therefore,  omitted  no  opportunity  to  delight 
her  old  admirer  wi^h  her  improved  talent. 

Flora  had  seen  her  aim  with  contempt  ;  she  made  no  effort 
to  out-rival  her,  but  with  seeming  apathy  had  watched  the 
effect  of  the  lady's  talents  npon  her  husband.  She  knew  that 
his  ear  was  highly  cultivated,  and  that  he  nicely  discriminated 
between  a  natural  gift,  and  that  degree  of  excellence,  which 
practice  can  only  ensure  the  performer. 

Flora  was  naturally,  a  child  of  song,  and  conscious  ot  rare 
endowments,  and  she  determined  that  Mr.  Clarendon  should 
not  long  be  disappointed  in  her  executioa  In  the  pre- 
sence of  Madame  Delano,  she  never  sought  to  excel,  or  equal 
her.  Flora  was  too  proud  to  show  this  emulation,  though 
often,  in  some  retired  corner,  she  would  gratify  a  cUoice  few 
by  a  song  of  unpretending  sweetness. 

Mr.  Dethwaite  was  now  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Claren- 
don. The  evening  had  glided  on  time's  swiftest  pinions  to  the 
hour  of  one.    Suddenly  the  former  exclaimed  : 
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"  I  am  mncb  overpowered  by  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Clarendon.  She  reminds  me  of  one  that  I  once  knew. 
Her  eye  has  the  same  power." 

"  Ah  I" 

"  Your  wife  is  an  Englishwoman,  I  believe" 

'*  She  was  an  orphan  when  I  married  her." 

At  this  moment  mnsic  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  room. 
The  gentlemen  ceased  their  conversation.  The  voice  of  Flora 
rose  high  and  clear,  every  sound  was  hushed,  while  in  silence 
the  crowd  listened  to  the  melting  strains.  Madame  Delano 
was  not  present,  and  to-night  Flora  had  determined  fully  to 
gratify  her  husband. 

The  words  of  her  song  were  pure  and  elevated,  such  as 
called  forth  the  pathos  of  her  tones.  Low  and  clear  as  the 
silver  notes  of  a  robin,  she  trilled  and  warbled,  and  then  with 
compass  snch  as  few  possessed,  swelled  her  soprano  voice  to 
its  full  power.  Mr.-  Dethwaite  was  bewildered  with  the 
strang-e  enchantment.  He  was  carried  into  the  past.  Flora 
ceased,  when  he  said  : 

''  I  have  never  heard  but  one  voice  like  hers.  She  was  one 
of  iTcIy^s  sweetest  singers." 

My.  Clarendon  was  gratified,  and  with  his  companion  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mnsic-room. 

TiK*  song  of  Flora  was  followed  by  a  piece  of  music  requir- 
ing biilliant  execution.  He  was  sorry  that  she  had  attempted 
it,  tearing  that  she  conld  not  excel.  But  Flora  had  practised 
for  a  favorable  occasion,  and  with  a  master  hand  touched  the 
keyn  oi  her  instrument.  She  was  excited  and  animated.  She 
had  not  yet  felt  the  presence  of  her  husband.  A  moment 
more,  and  he  appeared  with  Mr.  Dethwaite,  when  she  was 
suddenly  inspired.  Her  fingers  flew  over  the  keys.  She 
far  surpassed  the  most  admirable  performance  of  Madame 
Delano. 

Ag:un  she  was  called  upon  for  a  song.  She  sung  one  touch- 
ing and  sweet.  As  she  ceased,  a  whisper  met  her  ear,  and  in 
low  tones  her  husband  repeated  : 

"  And  OS  thy  bright  lips  Buog,  they  eaaght 

So  beautiful  a  ray, 
That  as  I  gased^  I  almost  thought 

The  spirit  of  thy  lay 
Had  left  while  melting  in  the  air 

Ita  sweet  expression  painted  there." 
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Flora  looked  at  the  page  of  mnsic  which  ber  hnsband  held. 
It  contained  no  words  like  those  he  spoke.     She  thanked  faun 
with  her  eyes,  and  rose  serenely  happy.     She  had  fully  grati- 
fied his  pride.     Mr.  Clarendon  then  sought  Cora  LiriDgston, 
to    request  her  to  play  ;   but  at  the  moment  supper   was 
announced.     Accordingly  be  led  the  way  to  the  entertainment 
with  Cora,  while  his  wife  followed  with  Mr.  Dethwaite.      Miss 
Dethwaite  proceeded,  escorted  by  Colonel  Livingston,  who  was 
in  a  complacent  mood,  having  an  inherent  passion  for  Gnglish 
aristocracy,  and  being  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  society,  whose 
rank  equalled  that  of  his  ancestors. 

The  entertainment  befitted  the  occasion,  yet  Flora  forgot 
that  she  was  mistress  of  the  feast,  that  on  her  reflected  the 
honor  of  the  occasion.  She  knew  only  that  she  had  wrested 
her  husband  from  a  precipice  of  danger,  and  that  he  had  proved 
to  her  his  devotion  and  love.  She  felt  that  she  had  bruised 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  eveh  at  the  door  of  her  own  Paradise  ; 
and  expelled  it  in  its  glittering  beauty,  as  sin  was  driven  from 
the  bower  of  Eden. 


But  all  at  last  was  over,  and  the  "  banquet-hall  deserted.^' 
The  lights  still  burn  in  the  flower-strewn  rooms  of  merriment, 
and  gay  voices  are  silent  in  the  lately  thronged  apartments. 
The  revellers  have  gone,  and  Flora  and  her  husband  are  alone. 

Not  a  word  is  said  by  either,  of  the  incident  uppermost  in 
their  thoughts.  But  deep  tenderness  soothes  the  heart  of 
the  young  wife,  and  tones  gushing  with  fondness  plead  the 
word  forgive  ! 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  his  cage. 

Db.  JoBxaov. 

ii  T  SHOULD  like,  my  daughter,"  said  Colonel  Livingston  to 
X  Cora,  **  to  invite  Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  sister  to  dice 

with  us  this  week." 
"  Well,  papa." 
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**  Also  yonr  annt  Livingston,  Mrs.  Sidney,  the  Clarendons, 
and  a  few  others.  We  will  have  the  circle  very  select,  and 
endeavor  to  entertain  them  handsomely.  Their  engagements 
are  so  numerous  it  will  be  well  to  invite  them  to-daj." 

''Shall  I  do  so?" 

**Yes,  and  propose  Thursday  next.  We  will  engage  an 
extra  professional  cook,  so  that  nothing  shall  fail  in  the  dinner 
arrangements,  and  all  I  ask  of  you,  is  to  keep  Judy  out  of  sight, 
and  to  have  the  silver  polished,  and  the  largest  pieces  conspi- 
cuously arranged  ;  the  pitchers,  tankards,  and  waiters.  Bring 
out  the  old  cntglass.  There  are  now-a-days,  so  much  mushroom 
gentility,  and  so  much  washed  splendor,  that  antique  things, 
however  worn  and  dull,  show  well.  I  would  have  nothing  go 
wrong  on  this  occasion,  for  the  price  of  the  homestead." 

Colonel  Livingston  looked  about  on  his  house  and  premises, 
with  renewed  satisfaction  ;  he  was  glad  that  so  much  of  its 
old-fashioned  appearance  was  preserved,  and  thought,  at  this 
moment,  that  every  stifif,  high-backed  chair,  sentinelled  about 
the  large  wainscoted  rooms,  worth  each  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  old  heavy  curtains  too,  hung  well ;  every  fold  in  the  flow- 
ered damask  made  him  think  of  his  grandmother's  rich  brocades, 
that  could,  seemingly,  as  well  walk  alone,  as  propelled  by  her 
dignified  ladyship.  The  carpet  of  the  drawing-rooms  was  worn, 
and  faded,  but,  at  this  moment,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it 
for  the  newest  and  most  splendid,  for  upon  it  the  old  stock  of 
the  Livingstons  had  trod  in  their  silken  hose,  and  knee-buckles, 
making  every  thread  of  it  of  priceless  value. 

Although  the  CoIonePs  new  possessions  had  brought  him 
new  pains,  new  anxieties,  and  new  responsibilities,  he  would 
have  risked  the  most  incurable  gout,  rather  than  go  back  to 
his  former  humble  style  of  living.  So  he  felt  to-day  ;  for  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  style  befitting  his  position.  His  daughter,  also,  he 
thanked  Heaven,  had  allied  herself  to  no  low-bred  scion  of 
America's  democracy,  but,  in  her  loveliness,  was  still  a  match 
worthy  of  an  English  nobleman.  He  felt  that  she  had  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  degrading  alliance,  but  that  her  old  love- 
affair  had  fortunately  resulted  in  a  harmless  correspondence. 
He  considered  her  in  no  danger  of  burying  herself  in  a  log  hut 
in  Virginia  ;  and  as  he  nursed  his  gouty  foot,  and  dreamed  in 
his  old-fashioned  chair,  which  forbade  any  curvature  of  the 
spine,  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  the  English  widower 
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might  not  improbably  pav  bis  addresses  to  his  daughter,  and  at 
last,  save  her  from  the  dangerous  chasm  of  an  unsuitable  mar- 
riage in  a  country  which  levelled  all  ranks. 

He  had  but  one  objection  to  inviting  Mrs.  Clarendon  on  this 
occasion,  for,  well  connected'  as  she  was,  who  knew  the  historj 
of  her  birth,  or  the  position  of  her  family  ?  and  the  subject  of 
genealogy  might  be  broached,  and  he  verily  believed  if  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  tinker,  that  she  would  own  it,  if  only  to  mor- 
tify him.  Still  he  thought  so  much  style  and  rank  as  would 
to-day  be  exhibited,  must  awe  the  most  thoughtless,  and  he 
meant  that  everything  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

But  the  reader  must  remember  that  these  thoughts  were 
entirely  private,  for  Colonel  Livingston,  with  all  his  peculiarities, 
was  a  gentleman. 

The  invitations  were  sent  and  accepted,  and  on  the  daj 
appointed  the  father  and  daughter  resorted  to  the  drawings 
room  of  *'  The  Park,-'  where  every  article  of  furniture  had  appa- 
rently acquired  new  dignity,  so  stiff  and  unbendiDg  stood 
both  drapery  and  mahogany.  With  these  rooms,  Cora  had 
little  to  do,  or  they  would  have  better  harmonized  with  herself. 
The  other  apartments  in  the  house  were  airy  and  tasteful,  and 
were  not  kept  in  such  grand  order,  so  that  Cora  seldom  went 
into  the  gloomy  large  parlors  ;  for  here  Mr.  Roger  Wilton 
had  shot  himself,  which  on  her  mind,  was  a  much  more  distinct 
vision  than  the  powder-puffed  and  knee-buckled  forms  of  her 
ancestors. 

But  to- day,  with  her  father^  she  had  surveyed  each  piece  of 
tapestry  and  painted  canvas  ;  and  had  well  shaken  out  each 
fold  of  thick  damask,  and  so  opened  the  window-shutters  that 
not  an  object  of  faded  family  grandeur  should  be  hidden  from 
the  view  ;  and  after  ascertaining  from  her  father's  satisfied 
countenance  that  all  was  suflBciently  imposing,  she  went  to  the 
dining-rooms  to  see  that  arrangements  there  were  perfect. 

Cora  found  the  table  already  laid,  everything  new  being 
cautiously  discarded.  On  every  shining  piece  of  silver,  the 
Livingston  crest  was  distinctly  visible,  and  disposed  with  policy 
and  effect. 

"  Does  the  position  of  the  dragon  suit  your  honor  ?"  said  the 
consequential  woolly-headed  master  of  ceremonies.  "  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  place  him  in  all  instances,  with  his  head 
up." 
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Cora  laughed,  and  the  Colonel  reddened.  "  What  is  this  P 
said  the  latter,  opening  a  covered  basket  jast  received  from 
New  York — "  Go  away,  Judy  : — don't  you  lay  fingers,  girl,  on 
an  article  in  this  room,  and  if  yon  come  nearer  the  hoose  than 
the  buckwheat  field  to  day,  I'll  discharge  you." 

"  Why,  papa,'*  said  Cora,  her  glossy  ringlets  falling  over 
the  basket,  "  this  is  from  annt  Livingston,  for  the  table  to- 
day ;  her  superb  caster-stand  !  and  massive  silver  pitchers  I 
here  also  arc  the  old  china  mugs  that  belonged  to  great  grand- 
father somebody  1" 

*'  Very  kind  of  her  truly — place  them  in  view,  Smithson." 

*'  And  put  these  beantifnl  flowers  in  the  centre ;  look  at 
them  !  are  they  not  exquisite  V  said  Cora,  **  and  these  cut 
glass  goblets  will  look  pretty  too." 

"  Leave  all  to  Smithson,  my  daughter  " — an  injunction  which 
well  pleased  Cora,  for  she  felt  how  great  to-day  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pleasing  her  father. 

"  Now  go  and  dress,  my  daughter,  fchey  will  arrive  by  six,'' 
Cora  tripped  over  the  staircase  to  her  chamber,  and  thought- 
less of  the  grandeur  on  the  way,  and  the  grandeur  below 
stairs,  had  a  frolic  with  her  little  squirrel,  that  Wilton  had 
left,  and  then  after  reading  over,  and  kissing  his  last  letter, . 
abstractedly  commenced  the  operations  of  her  toilette. 

Her  ringlets  were"  soon  arranged  in  their  sunny  waves  ;  and 
her  airy  figure  in  snowy  muslin  folds  of  lace  and  diamonds, 
completing  her  attire. 

She  seemed  no  part  of  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  estab^ 
lishment ;  but  by  her  father,  like  a  young  rose  bud  against  a 
pedestal  q^ronze. 

The  company  have  arrived  ;  and  have  been  ushered  into  the 
reception  chamber,  while  Cora  and  her  father  await  them 
below — all  but  Flora  Clarendon,  who  has  caught  a  view  of 
Cora  and  hastened  forward  to  greet  her,  in  defiance  of  the 
majestic  wave  of  the  footman,  who  stands  like  a  picture  of 
Washington,  upon  a  tavern  sign — one  arm  extended,  while  his 
eyes  peer  aloft.  The  rest  of  the  company  obeyed  the  signal — 
but  Mrs.  Clarendon,  as  usual,  followed  her  impulses.  The 
greeting  once  over.  Flora  ascended  the  staircase  ;  where  at  the 
head  of  it  her  husband  awaited  her,  while  she  went  to  her 
dressing  room.  Here  she  found  Miss  Dethwaite,  in  a  simple 
and  elegant  costume,  as  unpretending  as  herself  in  her  appear- 
ance.    A  cordial,  even  affectionate  greeting,  passed  between 
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them.  Flora  was  in  deliqate  health  ;  and  seemed  regardleas 
of  all  bat  her  comfort ;  her  dress  was  graceful  and  becoming — 
she  wore  few  ornaments,  and,  Miss  Dethwaite  thought,  was  so 
classicallj  beautiful  that  she  needed  none.  She  had  already 
canght  a  view  of  Cora's  room,  and  her  pet  squirrel,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  frowns  of  her  husband  at  her  delay,  had  stopped 
to  play  with  it. 

Her  ringing  laugh  met  Cora's  ear,  who  longed  to  go  and 
see  what  had  amused  the  gay  Flora,  but  her  father  woald  not 
have  approved  of  her  absenting  herself  from  the  parlor,  so  she 
patiently  awaited  the  advent  of  the  visitors.     Soon,  ease  and 
freedom  pervaded  the  stiff  drawing-rooms,  and  none  more  aided 
in  unbending  the  usual  frigidity  of  the  hour  before  dinner,  than 
the  English  guests.     Mr.  Clarendon  was  at  home,  and  as  usual 
courteous,  elegant,   and  agreeable.      His  piquant  wife  was 
anything,  and  everything  she  pleased  to  be,  and  just  now  foil 
of  caprices.      So  Cora  indulged  her  in  all  her  whims,  one  of 
which  was  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  grounds,  and  visit  the 
tombstones  under  the  willows.     Her  husband  protested  that 
the  ground  was  damp,  but,  with  a  pretty  defiant  shake  of  the 
head,  she  amused  herself  as  she  liked,  and  much  to  Cora'a 
diversion,  and  the  Colonel's  shocked  taste,  had  left  the  drawing- 
room,  and  wandered  off.     No  one  followed  her,  for  she  said 
that  she  preferred  going  alone,  but  the  Colonel  was  much 
amazed  to  see  her  from  the  parlor  window,  far  down  on  the 
grounds,  in  conversation  with  Judy — whom  he  supposed  had 
been  sent  ofif  the  premises.    Judy  had  changed  a  good  deal  the 
past  year,  but  the  alteration  had  come  over  her  so  gradually 
that  the  prejudiced  Colonel  could  not  see  it — and  she  was  stiU 
in  his  eyes  the  same  *'  troublesome  child  ;  '^  but  Cora  did  not 
think  so — kindness  could  do  anything  with  Judy,  and  even 
now,  grown  as  she  was,  she  would  hunt  hens'  eggs,  all  day,  if 
she  deemed  that  Miss  Cora  thought  she  appeared  better  at  a 
distance. 

So  when  Mrs.  Clarendon  beckoned  to  her,  to  come  and  tie 
up  her  slipper,  Judy  cautiously  leaped  the  fence,  and  retreated 
again  over  the  stile,  saymg  that  she  had  an  errand  at  one  of 
the  neighbors. 

"Well,  then,  run  quickly,"  said  Flora,  '*  and  take  this 
flower  for  your  services." 

The  action  and  smile  took  the  heart  of  Judy.  It  was  a 
trifle,  but  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  child  lasted  her  through  the 
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day.  Mrs!  Clarendon  came  in  before  dinner,  and  was  ready  to 
follow  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Dethwaite  to  the  snmptaous  enter- 
tainment, which  actually  dimmed  the  watery  eyes  of  the  host, 
and  dazzled  those  of  the  admiring  guests,  such  perfection  of 
tastS,  such  elegance  and  luxury  was  displayed  at  the  feast. 

The  guests  all  appropriately  seated,  and  the  Englishman  at 
the  right  of  Cora,  who,  with  self-possession  and  grace,  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  Colonel  was  entirely 
satisfied.  Smithson  had  outdone  himself  ;  and  the  cook  had 
equalled  a  pupil  of  Professor  Ude  in  his  department  of  science. 
Conversation  had  commenced  its  easy  flow — several  courses 
had  passed  from  the  cloth,  wine  had  plentifully  flowed,  and  all 
parties  seemed  in  the  height  of  humoroas  enjoyment,  when  the 
hall  bell  loudly  rung,  and  the  cound  of  a  wheeled  vehicle  was 
heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  mansion.  The  superb  chandelier 
was  now  lighted  overhead,  while  the  drawn  curtains  excluded 
the  view  from  without.  A  sound  of  voices,  as  if  in  debate,  was 
heard  in  the  area  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  head  waiter  audibly  to 
say  :  ''  They  are  at  dinner,  and  cannot  now  be  seen."  But 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance,  which  became  more  terrific, 
into  the  dining-room  walked  Mrs.  Jonson,  with  her  bandbox  in 
her  hand,  fresh  from  Goosegreen.  She  was  dressed  in  a  stiff 
watered  silk,  trimmed  with  bugles,  and  over  her  squeezed  up 
fat  shoulders  and  bosom  she  had  flung  a  bright  orange  colored 
scarf,  corresponding  with  the  same  hue  of  her  bonnet,  which 
sat  high  np  on  her  head.  Her  good-humored  face  was  adorned 
with"  a  new  frisette,  and  altogether  with  the  smart  band-box, 
she  looked  like  what  she  was,  Mrs.  Jonson,  the  Goosegreen 
milliner.  The  guests  were  all  too  well-bred  to  stare,  or  to 
seem  shocked  by  this  ill-timed  intrusion,  though  Mr.  Claren- 
don could  ill-restrain  a  laugh  at  the  ColonePs  well-remembered 
old  housekeeper.  Cora's  emotions  were  of  mingled  dismay  and 
bewilderment,  for  she  knew  the  mortification  that  her  appearance 
would  cause  her  father.  At  first  she  dared  not  look  at  him, 
but  when  she  had  the  courage  to  do  so,  she  saw  that  he  had 
dropped  his  knife  and  fork  like  one  paralyzed.  But  Mrs. 
Jonson  was  likely  to  restore  his  sensibility.  Without  embar- 
rassment, she  seated  herself  in  a  conspicuous  rocking-chair,  and 
after  throwing  her  head  back,  said  : 

"  Well,  Miss  Cory,  this  is  something  like  ;  don't  stir  to 
shake  hands,  or  to  give  me  a  chair.  I  come  to  the  city  to  get 
the  fashions,  and  heard  that  you  and  Captain  Livestone  had 
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had  a  lift,  and  thought  Fd  come  see  how  things  worked  ;  and 
grand  enough  I  see  you  be — doa't  have  to  pinch  now,  I  ^spose, 
as  you  used  to  do  at  the  leaky  old  cottage.  This  ain't  mach 
either  like  Qoosegreen,  is  it,  Miss  Cory  ? — ^he  I  he  I  Lord, 
how  they  missed  you  after  you  and  the  Captain  left  Widow 
Smith's" 

"  Madam  1"  the  Colonel  thundered  the  second  time, 
"  leave  " 

''  Didn't  miss  the  Captain  so  much,"  went  on  Mrs.  Jonson, 
not  heeding  the  Colonel.  "  By  the  way,  where's  that  spmce 
young  man  that  came  to  see  you  there  ?  The  gals  all  fell  in 
love  with  him  in  Goosegreeu.  I  shall  tell  all  the  folks  how- 
grand  you've  grown.  Lord,  where  did  you  get  such  a  sight 
of  silver  " 

"  Turn  this  woman  " vociferated  the  Colonel,  while  even 

the  polished  guests  could  scarcely  restrain  their  mirth,  not- 
withstanding their  sympathy  for  their  agitated  host. 

**  There's  no  need  o'  turning  me,"  put  in  the  lady  milliner, 
"  I've  upset  arrangements  afore." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Jonson,"  said  Cora,  with  dignity,  "if  you  will 
retire  now  " 

'*  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  the  least  tired.  Came  all  the  way  in 
Farmer  Smith's  wagon — first-rate  team — just  as  lieves  wait 
till  you've  all  done,  seeing  as  you've  got  company — though  I 
ain't  used  to  second  tables,  now." 

*'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  over  the  grounds,"  inter- 
posed l^r.  Clarendon. 

"  I've  seen  you  before,"  laughed  out  the  old  housekeeper. 
**  Many  a  time,  when  you  was  sparking  Miss  Cora.  Lord  I 
didn't  I  see  through  a  millstone  ;  but  I  see  you  have  got  a 
woman  now,  and  a  plaguy  pretty  one,  too.  Vye  got  a  bonnet 
in  my  shop  that  would  make  her  look  like  a  daisy." 

There  were  others  now  in  trouble,  besides  the  Colonel. 
Mr.  Clarendon's  love  affair  with  Cora  was  fully  published,  and 
three  persons  made  as  uncomfortable  by  it,  as  anything  could 
well  occasion  them.  But  Mrs.  Jonson,  by  this  time,  had 
found  out  that  there  was  an  Englishman  at  the  table,  and 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  rose  up  and  screamed  out : 

"  Well,  if  I  hain't  got  something  to  tell  of  when  I  go  back 
to  Qoosegreen — a  real  live  lord  !  I  didn't  believe  it  when  the 
blamed  nigger  tried  to  keep  me  out." 

But  Mrs.  Jonson^s  voice  was  heard  no  more.    The  head 
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waiter  had  beea  now  personally  insulted — ^he  saw  the  dismay 
the  woman  had  occasioned,  and  gave  a  wink  to  the  footmen, 
who  approached  the  intruder  on  each  side,  seized  her  portly 
fignre,  and  befoit  she  had  time  to  resist,  the  Goosegreen 
milliner  found  herself  at  the  gate  of  the  avenne,  while  her 
band-box  followed  her,  kicked  out  by  the  remaining  waiter, 
caps  and  ribbons  strewing  the  avenue.  She  did  not  return, 
and  composure,  afte^  a  great  effort,  was  restored  at  the  dinner- 
party. 

Still  the  deepened  rose  oh  the  cheek  of  Cora,  and  the  paler 
shade  that  Flora's  face  assumed,  showed  that  other  feelings 
had  been  aroused  besides  those  of  mortified  pride. 

The  Colonel  endeavored  to  recover  himself— he  wished  to 
frame  an  apology,  but  could  only  utter  : 

''This  woman  is  an  old  discharged  servant,  and  for  purposes 
of  revenge,  she  has  committed  this  outrage." 

"Don't  let  the  disturbance  annoy  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Detfiwaite,  "  on  our  account." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  smile. 

**  Quite  an  amusing  episode,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  What  did  she  say  she  was  ;  a  green  goose,  Cora  dear  ?" 
said  aunt  Livingston.     "  What  did  she  refer  to  ?" 

"To  Goosegreen,"  said  Cora,  frankly.  "The  name  of  a 
village  where  we  lived  a  skort  time." 

"Travelling,  dear  ?  I  suppose." 

The  Colon^'  looked  imploringly  at  Cora.  But  she  could  not 
see  herself  disgraced  by  her  brief  residence  in  an  obscure 
village,  and  said : 

"No,  aunt,  we  made  it  our  home  while  in  this  poetically 
named  village,  in  the  same  place  where  this  woman  lives  in  the 
capacity  of  a  milliner." 

"A  good  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Dethwaite,  with  a  smile, 
delighted  with  Cora's  ingenuousness,  "  and  so,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence from  jealousy,  she  has  come  to  insult  you,  in  a  differ- 
ent situation.  Such  is  poor  human  nature.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
degree,  or  want  of  philosophy  required  in  such  cantre-temps  that 
makes  up  the  amount  of  evil  done  in  the  matter." 

"  I  dare  say  that  she  may  be,  in  her  place,  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  woman,"  said  Miss  Dethwaite. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cora,  laughing,  "  for  a  coarse  specimen  she  is, 
and  feels  her  elevation  as  much  from  the  situation  of  a  servant 
to  a  milliner,  as  others  do  in  the  higher  grades  of  society." 
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The  Colonel  could  not  as  easily  recover  himself ;  he 
silent  as  Flora,  daring  the  dessert.  Serenity  was  at  last 
restored,  and  an  nnosual  effort  made  by  Cora  and  Mr.  Claren- 
don to  dissipate  from  the  remembrance  of  th%  party,  the  ridica- 
Ions  and  disagreeable  interruption  to  their  enjoyment. 

All  but  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clarendon,  seemed  to  recoTer 
their  agreeable  powers  ;  but  the  former  had  had  a  blow  to  hiiB 
pride,  from  which  he  could  not  easily  recover  ;  and  poor  Flo- 
ra was  absorbed  in  the  thought  that  her  husband  had  once 
been  a  snitor  of  Cora  Livingston.    Here  was  no  art,  no  sedac- 
tive  vice  to  combat,  but  the  innocence  and  purity  of  a  yoan^^ 
girl,  whom  it  seemed  to  her,  impossible  not  to  love.     As  she 
looked  at  the  lovely  girl,  now  radiant  with  recovered  animation, 
she  wondered  that  she  had  not  before  thought  her  irresistible. 
**  Why,  then,"  she  asked  herself,  '*  had  her  husband  not  won 
and  married  her,  instead  of  herself,  a  poor  girl,  without  birth 
or  connections  ?     Had  she  refused  him  ?''    Her  pride,  as  well 
as  adoration  of  her  husband,  forbade  the  thought. 

After  leaving  the  dining-room,  the  party  amused  themselves 
in  the  parlors,  save  Flora,  who  proposed  to  Cora  to  walk  with 
her  on  the  avenue.  The  latter  consented,  and  the  two  former 
rivals  were  locked  arm  in  arm  in  close  conversation.  The 
frankness  and  ingenuousness  of  Flora  forbade  concealment  of 
the  thoughts  that  disturbed  her,  and  after  pacing  the  walk 
several  times,  she  said  to  Cora  : 

'*  Will  you  tell  me  ? — did  the  woman  speak  truly  ?  Did  my 
hnsband  ever  love  you,  Cora  ?" 

**  I  can  answer  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Clarendon,  truthfully, 
and  tell  you  that  I  know  that  he  never  did ;  but  I  will  not 
deceive  you,  there  was  a  time  when  he,  perhaps,  thought  he 
loved  me." 

"  And  had  forgotten  me  ?  Oh,  this  is  foolish,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  believe  it." 

**  Nor  do  believe  it,  my  Flora,"  said  the  husband,  coming 
upon  the  strollers  from  a  side  path,  "  but  you  will  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  widely  separated.  Cora, 
was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  knew,"  said  Cora,  with  a  bright  blush,  "  that  he  had  never 
a  whole  heart  to  offer  me  ;  and  I  was  sure  that  another  had 
my  own." 

"  And  yon  love  another,  as  I  do  my  husband,"  said  the  fond, 
artless  wife,  clinging  confidingly  to  the  arm  offered  her. 
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"  I  do,  my  dear  friend,  and  this  is  why  I  am  so  frank  with  you. 
Let  the  words  of  this  coarse  woman  pass  from  your  thoughts, 
and  remember  that  when  I  shared  yonr  husband's  gallantry 
with  others,  like  a  bewildered  traveller,  he  had  lost  his  guiding 
star." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I  ought  to  have  saved 
this  wound,  for  I  confess,  even  before  my  wife,  to  the  magic  of 
all  loveliness." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  did  not  appreciate  our  Cora,"  said 
Flora  affectionately. 

'^  And  are  not  jealous  now  ?"  queried  the  husband. 

"  I  can  never  be  jealous,"  replied  Flora,  proudly  ;  "  never 
fear  that — but  my  faith  in  my  husband  must  be  whole." 

The  strollers,  after  wandering  over  the  grounds,  returned  to 
the  house,  and  in  a  short  time  left  for  their  own  homes.  The 
dinner  party  had  been  a  delightful  one  to  all  but  the  Colonel ; 
and  his  enjoyment  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  would 
take  him  long  to  recover.  "  For  what,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, ''had  he  assembled  at  his  elegant  mansion  so  select  a 
circle  ?  For  what  but  to  gratify  his  pride,  and  to  reflect  honor 
upon  himself  as  one  of  a  distinguished  name.  Why  had  he  taken 
pains  to  exhibit  his  ancestral  possessions,  but  to  show  his  con- 
sequence, and  position,  and  how  by  the  ill-will  and  revenge  of 
a  low-bred  woman,  had  his  former  circumstances  been  exhibited, 
and  his  recent  poverty  exposed." 

Petty  as  was  this  annoyance,  it  served  to  embitter  the  mind 
of  the  arrogant  and  courtly  host,  and  to  make  him  feel  that, 
like  a  farce,  his  family  standing  and  position  had  been  repre- 
sented. He  considered  himself  disgraced  and  fallen.  The  veil 
of  splendor  which  had  been  to-day  cast  over  his  fortunes,  had 
been  torn  aside,  and  the  naked  truth  of  the  past  been  laid 
before  those  to  whom  he  had  been  ambitious  to  represent  him- 
self, as  one  of  the  few  that  could  boast  in  America  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  But  now  with  what  were  both  asso- 
ciated ?  With  the  humblest  of  homes,  and  worse,  with  an 
abiding  residence  in  an  obscure  village,  bearing  so  rustic  a 
name — Colonel  Livingston,  of  Goosegreen  !  Such  he  had  been 
represented,  and  as  one  who  had  risen  like  a  mushroom,  in  a 
night,  to  wealth  and  luxury. 

The  dinner  had  vanished,  with  all  its  splendor ;  the  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  with  their  antique  backs,  had  been  metamor- 
phosed to  wooden-bottomed  seats  ;  the  crested  silver,  bearing 
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his  name,  bad  changed  to  the  widow's  blae  crockery.  On  his 
vision,. too,  came  the  baked  costards,  in  the  good  woman's 
barnt  caps  ;  and  the  slanting  pile  of  feathers,  on  which  he  had 
dreamed  of  his  present  good  fortune.  He  was  agaia  in  the 
whitewashed  chamber — the  splendid  mirror  before  him  had 
changed  to  the  little  crooked  glass,  with  its  asparagus  ad(»ii- 
ment.  He  saw  nothii^  before  him  now  but  Goosegreeu,  and 
its  hateful  milliner. 

Thus  was  the  noble  nature  of  Edward  livingstoa  over- 
shadowed by  one  mighty  failing — the  pride  that  obscured  his 
virtues,  and  spread  like  a  mantle  over  a  character  of  original 
brightness.    Born,  as  he  veritably  was,  of  a  noble  stock,  heir 
to  a  name  as  good  as  his  native  land  can  boast — a  name  dis> 
tinguished  alike  for  high  breeding,  virtue,  and  talent,  still  he 
had  not  sufficient  greatness  of  soul  to  show  the  hero  under  circum- 
stances that  could  not  degrade  the  man,  however  much  they 
might  reduce  his  purse.  How  unlike  was  the  spirit  he  manifested 
to  that  of  his  noble-hearted  child — ^who,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  all  afflictions,  under  ail  the  humiliating  incidents  to 
theu:  lot,  and  more  with  the  sudden  accession  to  great  wealthy 
had  preserved  her  humility  of  character  without  the  loss  of  self- 
respect. 

She  saw  herself  as  but  an  atom  in  the  great  universe,  and 
like  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures,  on  the  passage  to  the 
same  bourne  where  all  ranks  are  levelled,  and  all  pride  is  brought 
low.  She  had  long  since  deplored  her  father^s  ad(M'ation  of 
wealth  and  high  station,  and  to  see  its  utter  worthlessness  to 
bring  happiness  to  the  heart  that  craves  its  honors  and  pleasures 
as  its  food. 

Cora  sought  her  parent  after  the  departure  of  their  guests^ 
and  grieved  to  see  how  trifling  an  event  had  demolished  his 
day's  happiness — and  more,  to  feel  that  his  okl  enemy  still  held 
him  in  his  grasp.  Too  proud  to  own  his  discomfiture,  even  to 
his  daughter,  the  Colonel  roused  from  his  mood  of  irritability^ 
and  vented  spitefully  upon  his  foot  and  his  "  blockheaded  phy- 
sicians," the  spleen  and  mortiflcation  that  he  would  not  have 
confessed  to  his  dog. 

That  he  was  really  afflicted  in  body  and  mind  Cora  knew, 
and  her  tears  of  sympathy  fell  in  secret  for  her  sufferings  parent, 
who  had  founded  his  happiness  for  a  long  life,  on  so  chimerical 
a  basis,  which^  although  his  hopes  had  been  realized,  proved 
so  futile  a  source  of  joy. 
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She  contrasted  the  peacefal  life  that  they  had  led  at  Yillsr 
cora,  the  competence  upon  which  they  were  sustained  in  her 
early  years,  and  the  regalarity  and  quiet  of  their  home,  which 
preserved  the  health  of  his  body,  and,  in  a  comparative  degree, 
brought  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  with  the  unhealthy  excitement, 
the  cares,  and  responsibilities  of  his  present  position,  and 
looked  at  the  result.  What  did  she  now  see  in  his  situation  to 
compensate  for  what  he  had  lost  ?  The  greater  part  of  a  life 
sacrificed  in  anticipation,  and  the  remainder  blasted  by  wounded 
pride,  and  disappointment,  in  failing  to  realize  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  wishes,  the  joys  of  wealth  and  position.  It  is 
true  he  had  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  the  rich,  and  Edward 
Livingston  graciously  welcomed  his  flatterers  to  his  hospitable 
board  ;  but  could  he  in  secret  fail  to  remember,  that  when  he  was 
poor  he  was  deserted  by  them  ?  Could  he  fail  to  see  that  many 
that  now  seemed  to  worship  and  admire  his  beautiful  daughter, 
had  been  hitherto  regardless  of  the  little  wood-flower  that  had  so 
suddenly  bloomed  into  the  perfection  of  loveliness  ?  No,  in  the 
private  chambers  of  his  heart  these  convictions  rankled,  and 
here  he  rightly  estimated  the  homage  paid  to  the  rich,  and  the 
value  of  such  friendship  as  is  based  on  worldly  pelf.  And  yet 
such  is  human  nature,  that  with  the  weathercock  of  fortune 
also  change  both  eddying  currents.  The  shifting  of  the  rane 
does  not  alone  affect  the  parasite  who  fawn^  :  the  suddenly 
rich  as  readily  receive  their  new  worshipers,  but  in  secret 
they  appreciate  them  in  all  their  hollowness,  and,  like  "  whited 
sepulchres,"  they  view  their  summer  friends,  that  they  now 
feed,  but  who  once  passed  them  coldly  by.  Cora's  efforts 
proved  unavailing  to-night  to  soothe  her  father,  so  she  retired 
to  her  chamber,  where  her  mind  roved  as  well  as  her  parent's 
from  the  splendor  and  display  which  had  so  dazzled  their  eyes  ; 
but  hers  went  over  hill  and  dale,  with  a  swift  and  joyous  bound, 
to  the  little  log  hut  in  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

It  lay  upon  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 
Bright  as  a  dew  drop,  when  It  first  descends. 

Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing, 
Where  every  tint  of  rainbowbeaaty  blends. 

Uia.  WiLBT. 

THE  ''  Silver  cage/'  as  Benson  calls  Flora's  pretty  chamber, 
is  DOW  veiled  in  a  softer  light ;  for  a  tiny  warbler  is  there 
with  unfledged  wings,  and  its  young  mother  calls  it  her  "bird," 
her  "  little  nestling/'  as  it  lies  hushed,  a  beautiful  thing,  in  her 
bosom.  Her  delicate  fingers  lie  caressingly  amoDg  its  fleecy 
curls,  while  her  eyes  rest  with  rapture  upon  the  velvet  Lips, 
and  soft  cheek  of  her  new  darling. 

She  is  never  wearied  looking  at  her  baby,  and  wonders  and 
grieves  that  its*  father  has  not  come  to  welcome  it,  such  a 
"  dear  little  puss  as  it  is." 

How  new  and  thrilling  are  her  sensations  1  with  what 
wonder,  and  delight,  she  feels  that  the  little  one  in  her  arms,  is 
all  her  own,  and  how  much  dearer  in  this  hour,  has  he  become 
who  will  claim  the  precious  treasure  alike  with  herself  I  How 
full  of  love  and  gratitude  her  heart  is  filled,  and  how  fervently 
goes  up  to  Heaven  her  thanks  that  she  has  lived  to  clasp  to 
her  beating  heart,  this  last  sweet  gift  of  God. 

But  the  husband  and  father  is  ignorant  of  his  wife's  hap- 
piness, and  is  laggard  in  returning  homeward.  As  he  turned 
a  corner,  a  carriage  drove  up  close  to  the  sidewalk,  on  which 
he  was  passing  when  a  lady  spoke  from  the  window,  and 
beckoned  to  him. 

"  Ton  must  excuse  me,'*  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  approaching 
her,  and  taking  the  proffered  hand  of  the  lady.  "I  am  in 
haste." 

"  Ah  1  but  one  moment  1"  The  lady  spoke  beseechingly. 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  you."    The  hand  of  Madame 
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Delano  now  rested  on  the  arm  of  her  old  admirer.  "  You 
owe  it  to  me — Clarendon.  You  are  bound  by  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman  to  make  me  some  reparation  for  the  injnry  done 
me." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  now  " 

"  But  what  I  would  saj,  is  important."  The  lady  still  clung 
to  the  arm  that  rested  upon  the  carriage. 

'*  Yon  are  looking,  as  well  as  I  can  see,  very  gay  and  lovely 
— bound  to  some  party,  I  suppose — to-night  ?" 

**  Come  inside  one  moment,  I  will  not  detain  yon,  and  will 
drop  you  nearer  home." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  around  him,  opening 
and  then  closing  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  while  he  seated  him* 
self  by  the  side  of  the  lady. 

"  Now  drop  the  curtain,  for  I  must  speak  to  you — ^if  it  is  for 
the  last  time." 

''  Be  quick,  then,  Eugenie.  You  must  be  aware  that  I  am 
imprudent  in  this." 

"  Pshaw  I  your  lady-bird  is  a  prisoner  now  ;  and  you  are  at 
liberty,  thank  Heaven.  I  have  not  seen  yon  since  the  night  I 
experienced  her  superb  hospitality  ;  and  witnessed  the  courage 
and  gallantry  of  her  very  dutiful  husband." 

"Is  this  to  be  the  tone  and  import  of  your  very  important 
intelligence  ?"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  impatiently. 

"  No,  this  is  not  all."  The  lady's  voice  became  softer,  and 
full  of  wounded  feeling.  "Do  you  think  that  I  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  since  our  long  separation  ?  Can  you, 
as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honor,  pass  me  in  public, 
unnoticed,  in  the  same  circles  where  I  have  received  your 
civilities  and  devotion  ?  Will  you,  too,  scorn  me,  as  well  aa 
your  insulting  wife  ?" 

"  Eugenie,  you  are  too  sensitive — I  cannot  offend  her.  I 
have  endeavored  to  reconcile  her  to  you;  what  can  I  do 
more  ?" 

"You  can  show  her  that  you  defy  her  tyranny.  You, 
Clarendon,  under  the  government  of  a  wife  I  ha  I  ha  I  who 
would  have  believed  it  a  year  since  ?  I  have  been  outraged  in 
your  own  house,  by  both  her,  and  yourself ;  and  I  will  have 
my  revenge !  I  will  mortify  you  both,  as  you  have  done  me 
— but  where  it  will  cut  more  keenly.  These  lordly  Dethwaites 
shall  know  the  aristocratic  burth  and  spotless  reputation  of 
your  immaculate  wife."    A  sneer  curled  the  lip  of  the  lady. 
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"  Cease  1"  interposed  Mr.  Clarendon^  emraged.    ^  B^srd 
your  words." 

"  No — I  will  not,  until  I  have  been  fully  rerenged  for  her 
insults.  Unless  yon  conform  to  my  conditions,  I  will  iofbna 
your  English  friends  of  all  that  I  know  ^  and  that  the  daaghr- 
ter  was  but  a  fair  sample  of  her  virtuous  mother  I  Do  yoa 
imagine  that  I  do  not  know  her  hist(»ry  ?  You  kept,  it  is  true, 
your  lady  mistress  securely  hid,  but  yon  need  not  think  to 
palm  her  off  upon  the  world  as  a  gem  in  society.  The  proud, 
scornful'* 

"  Eugenie  Delano — cease  t  I  hare  you  in  my  power — and 
if  one  word  of  slander  comes  from  your  poisonous  tongue 
respecting  my  wife,  I  will  blast  your  reputation  till  not  a  shred 
is  left  to  carry  you  where  you  would  vainly  attempt  to  injure 
her." 

''  Do  you  think  that  I  have  any  wish  to  wound  or  injure 
you  r 

'*  As  to  my  wife,  it  matters  not  what  malice  yon  may  have 
at  your  heart ;  and  to  injure  me  would  be  an  amusing  under- 
taking."   Mr.  Clarendon  laughed  sneeringly. 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  that  you  no  longer  love  me,  thai 
you  even  hate  me,  notwithstanding  " 

''  Eugenie,  I  have  not  said  that  I  hated  jon,  but  I  do  say, 
that  I  love  and  venerate  my  wife  ;  you  traduce  her^  as  pure  aa 
one  of  Heaven's  angels  I" 

'*  Do  you  thrust  her  virtue  in  my  face  1 1  tell  you  that  I  will 
have  my  revenge  ;  do  yon  think  that  I  have  preserve  no  billet- 
doux  of  yours  ;  do  you  think  that  ^  your  beloved  Eugenie '  has 
nothing  by  which  to  remember  her  '  devoted  Clarendon  V  " 

**  When  those  were  penned  I  was  not  married." 

"  But  I  was,  and  you  at  the  same  time  wooing  your  Hudson 
belle,  and  paying  private  homage  to  the  shrine  of  your  foreign 
empress.  Eugenie  Delano  has  not  spent  years  in  Paris,  and 
New  York,  and  become  obtuse  in  sight  or  intellect." 

'*  But  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  Parisian  t<»gue,  and  have 
learned  to  speak  plain  English.  I  will  talk  with  you  another 
time  ;  I  must  leave  you  here." 

"  Do  you  wish  for  your  letters,  or  shall  I  send  them  to  your 
wife  ?" 

"  An  exchange  might  be  as  well  for  you." 

"  Call  for  yours  then,  on  Thursday  night.  I  shall  be  at 
home  ;  remember  I  am  angry  and  unless  you  come,  you  will 
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receiye  tbem  from  a  dearer  source  ;  and  more,  I  will  publish 
to  your  English  friends,  all  I  know  of  my  worst  enemy." 
Bitterness  and  sarcasm  breathed  in  the  tones  of  the  deserted 
favorite. 

''  All  you  can  fabricate  yon  mean.  Harm  my  wife  !  the 
idea  is  diverting  !  but  I  cannot,  pardon  me,  even  permit  yon  so 
to  amnse  yoar  friends  ;  remember,  the  first  word,  and  you  shall 
never  tread  the  carpet  of  another  lady's  saloon  that  yon  now 
Tisit.    I  will  annihilate  you  as  I  would" 

''  And  you  thus  abuse  me  I"  sobbed  the  lady  in  a  hysterical 
passion  ;  '*  come  for  your  letters,  and  I  will  recall  my  words.  I 
cannot  so  easily  forget  the  period  when  they  were  written.'' 

"  Why  then,  do  you  provoke  me  to  threaten  you  !  You 
know  that  you  have  relied  upon  a  gentleman,  but  God  knows 
that  for  all  the  beautiful  women  in  New  York,  I  will  not 
abuse  the  trust  of  my  wife.  The  past  cannot  be  retrieved  ;  I 
pity  more  than  blame  you  ;  you  have  made  an  uncongenial 
marriage  ;  you  find  no  happiness  at  home,  and  I  would  advise 
you,  for  your  own  good.  Have  my  letters  ready  when  I  call 
for  them,  and  I  will  bring  you  yours." 

.  With  these  words  Mr.  Clarendon  stopped  the  carriage  ;  he 
thought  of  Flora,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hurried  onward. 
He  had  been  thoroughly  disgusted  and  irritated  with  the  beau- 
tiful woman  who  had  so  recently  fascinated  and  allured  him, 
and  proceeded  towards  home  reproached  and  remorseful. 
Madame  Delano,  meanwhile,  dried  her  tears,  and  concocted  her 
plans  for  bringing  mortification  and  ruin,  if  she  could  effect  it, 
upon  both  the  heads  of  her  old  lover  and  his  haughty  wife. 
Had  she  not  received  the  scorn  and  neglect  of  the  latter,  she 
could  never  have  forgiven  his  adoration  of  her  rival. 

She  was  fully  convinced,  from  all  well-sifted  rumors,  and  the 
authority  on  which  she  willingly  relied,  that  the  independent 
lady  of  ton,  was  of  low  and  illegitimate  birth  ;  and  she  believed, 
however  ill-founded  might  be  the  whispered  report,  that  cir- 
cumstances favored  the  circulation  of  a  tale  which  sullied  a 
reputation  hardly  to  be  redeemed  by  a  final  marriage  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful  lover.  Madame  Delano  reached  her  home 
in  an  exultant  frame  of  mind  ;  she  believed  that  her  hour  of 
revenge  was  near  at  hand,  and  resolved  that  art  should  accom- 
plish all  that  appearances  failed  to  effect. 

At  the  hour  of  ten  Mr.  Clarendon  reached  home  ;  messages 
had  been  sent  him  in  every  part  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
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accustomed  to  resort.  Poor  Flora,  in  the  meanwhile^  hngged 
her  baby,  and  sighed  and  wondered  where  her  husband  was, 
when  he  had  promised  to  return  so  early. 

But  while  listening  for  his  steps,  she  heard  a  serrant  say  to 
Benson  that  he  "  was  seen  stepping  into  a  carriage  at  seren 
o'clock,  with  a  lady." 

Flora  was  excited  and  nervous,  and  now  giving  up  hope, 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell  back  opon  the  pillow  on  which  she 
had  risen.  For  a  while,  she  seemed  senseless,  so  still  and  calm 
she  reposed ;  but  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  she  buried  her 
head,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Poor  Flora  1  she  was  alone  with  her  first  bom,  for  who  was 
there  in  the  wide  world  that  could  now  sympathize  with  her 
as  her  dear  husband  I  Benson  was  in  a  rage,  because  Master 
Louis  hadn^t  come  home  to  see  the  child  ;  and  when  she  saw 
Flora's  tears  actually  dropping,  she  resolved  to  be  the  first  to 
greet  him,  for  she  knew,  that  no  one  else  would  give  him  a 
'*  piece  of  her  mind  "  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Clarendon  at  length  entered  the  hall-door ;  Benson 
allowed  him  to  enter  the  library,  where  he  usually  first  looked 
for  Flora  ;  then  to  look  over  the  house  below,  and  afterwards 
approach  the  stair-case  to  go  to  his  chamber,  before  she  spoke. 
Then  arresting  him,  she  said, 

**  You  mustn't  go  up  there  ;  she's  got  company." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  enough  without  you — so  you  might  as  well  go 
along  to  bed." 

"  You  are  witty,  Mrs.  Benson.    Isn't  Mrs.  Clarendon  well  i" 

"  She  is  well  enoagh." 

"  You  are  mysterious — where  is  she  ?" 

"  Well  stopi— don't  go  so  fast,"  said  Benson,  holding  by  the 
coat-tail  the  impatient  husband.  ^' Don't  go  bustin'  in — one 
would  think  you'd  never  seen  a  young  'un." 

*^  Let  me  alone,  you  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint." 

"  Which  you  ain't  exactly,  and  what's  more,  you  oughter 
been  here  three  hours  ago,  instead  of  gallivanting.  Well,  it's 
none  of  my  business,  but  I  hated  to  see  her  cryin'  her  eyes 
out,  silly  as  she  is." 

Mr.  Clarendon  heard  no  more — ^he  was  over  the  staircase, 
and  had  entered  his  wife's  chamber.  Dr.  Vale  met  him  with 
a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  which  spoke  his  congratulations, 
while  in  the  comer  of  the  shaded  room  sat  a  fat  woman,  knit* 
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ting  a  blae  stocking.  As  yet,  the  father  saw  no  signs  of  a 
baby.  He  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  something  that  might  be 
trotting  or  rolling  abont  on  the  carpet;  there  was  a  cradle, 
too,  which  he  looked  at  bnt  saw  nothing  in  it.  He  thought 
Flora  might  be  asleep,  and  addressed  the  doctor. 

''  This  is  a  surprise  ;  bnt  I  am  a  philosophic  individnal,  and 
prepared  for  all  evils,''  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  concealing  a  smile. 

''This  is  Mrs.  Qnackenboss,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  added  the 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed  to  the  Qnackenboss  and  bine  stock- 
ing, and  sat  down  by  the  doctor. 

Flora  heard  the  whispering,  and  manifested  her  satisfaction. 
The  next  moment  the  face  of  the  delighted  father  was  drawn 
towards  the  pale,  tearful  cheek  that  he  kissed  with  tender  emo- 
tion. Flora  felt  that  her  husband  was»as  happy  as  herself,  and 
she  cried  while  she  hid  her  face,  but  her  tears  were  those  of  joy. 
'   ''  He  is  such  a  dear  little  thing  V*  said  the  young  mother. 

"  Won't  it  cry  V 

"  It's  eyes  are  so  beautiful  1" 

**  The  mouse  1  Hold  him  up.  Bring  a  light,  nurse,  I  want 
a  look  at  this  boy." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  corpulence  in  the  corner,  "  I  can't 
allow  any  light  there,  nor  the  babe  unrolled — put  it  in  the 
feathers,  I  always  keep  'em  under  'em  a  month." 

"  And  the  next  under  ground,  I  suppose.  Pull  him  up, 
Flora." 

Out  came  the  boy,  half-smothered,  and  full  of  grimaces.  Mr. 
Clarendon  felt  doubtful  about  appropriating  either  of  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  new  comer  to  himself.  Still  there 
was  a  twinkling  that  made  him  feel  assured  of  a  pair  of  eyes  ; 
and  as  to  a  mouth,  the  sounds  that  issued  from  it,  were  con- 
vincing proof  of  that  important  organ. 

"Will  it  ever  stop  making  wry  faces?  What  do  you 
call  it?" 

"  Louis."  ^ 

At  this  moment  Benson  peeped  under  the  curtain,  and  see- 
ing the  situation  of  the  family  group,  pulled  out  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, and  blew  her  nose  from  excess  of  sensibility.  At 
this  moment,  Mr.  Clarendon  experienced  the  sharp  prick  of  her 
sharp  elbow,  while  she  signified  that  he  must  go.  But  a  more 
consequential  movement  was  soon  made.  Mrs.  Qnackenboss 
was  on  her  way. 
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"  It*8  time  to  fihat  op,  now/'  said  the  fat  lady,  in  an  aiitbo- 
ritatiye  tone ;  **  yon  have  had  talk  enough — ^thonsands  of  it.  I 
suppose  there^s  plenty  of  tea  made,  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  we 
had  a  wing  of  a  chicken,  to-night.  You'll  see  to  this,  house- 
keeper. I  sleeps  late,  and  doesn't  do  anything  but  see  that 
the  baby  " 

''  Breathes,"  interposed  Mr.  Clarendon,  retreating. 

Flora  was  soon  left  with  her  rolled  np  bundle  of  a  babj, 
and  made  much  happier  by  her  husband's  visit,  which  ''  big 
Benson,"  as  Flora  called  her,  declared  was  the  saving  of  her. 

Mrs.  Quackenboss  bolted  the  door  after  Mr.  Clarendon, 
while  she  muttered  something  about ''  men  around  ;"  which 
sounds  came  from  under  such  fat  developments,  that  they  were 
scarcely  audible. 

A  few  days  after  the  excitement  of  the  present  occasion  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Clarendon  received  a  note  from  a  hotel  in  the 
city,  containing  the  card  of  Mrs.  Linden,  for  Flora.  He 
immediately  called  upon  the  lady,  delighted  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  respect  for  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  mocb. 
He  found  her  looking  well  and  happy.  She  -still  dressed  ia 
weeds,  with  her  usual  elegance  and  simplicity.  Her  reception 
of  Mr.  Clarendon  was  full  of  feeling,  while  her  fervent  expres- 
sions of  love  for  his  wife  betrayed  her  former  affection  for  her 
beloved  pupil. 

Their  conversation  for  the  first  time,  in  their  long  acquaint- 
ance, was  free  from  restraint.  Mr.  Clarendon  delighted  Mrs. 
Linden  with  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  transpired 
since  they  had  met.  In  return,  Mrs.  Linden  disclosed  to  her 
auditor  a  part  of  her  interesting  history,  whereby  she  indenti- 
fied  herself  with  the  long  absent  wife  of  Roger  Wilton,  and 
the  mother  of  his  deserted  son.  She  was  to  him,  indeed,  a 
heroine,  and  still  a  mystery. 

With  deep  interest  he  looked  npon  her  pale,  handsome  face, 
upon  the  features  so  fall  of  benevolence  and  care-worn  beauty — 
and  asked  himself  what  was  the  history  that  had  caused  the 
world  to  wonder,  and  that  so  strongly  made  its  impress  upon 
the  early  life  of  Colonel  Livingston.  His  manner  evinced  the 
contrition  of  which. he  would  not  speak,  and  gratitude  for  her 
enduring  interest  in  his  wife.  With  tears  of  joy  his  kindness 
and  courtesy  were  accepted,  while  she  hastened  to  the  home  of 
her  beloved  Flora,  from  which  she  had  once  torn  her  in  sorrow, 
to  find  her  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 
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Mrs.  Linden  had  arrived  from  Yirginia  with  her  son,  who 
had  already  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Cora,  leaving  her  to 
seek  that  of  her  old  beloved  popil. 

With  outstretched  arms,  the  once  sorrowing  friends  met  t 
How  differently  had  they  parted  I  One,  in  the  wildness  of 
insanity,  and  the  other  to  undergo  the  greatest  trial  of  her 
sad  life.  And  now,  how  had  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  each 
been  rewarded  ?  God  had  surely  been  in  all  their  paths.  On 
each  shone  the  beauty  that  arises  from  a  pure,  unerring  con- 
science, and  that  peace  which  ever  illumes  the  face  of  the  true 
Christian.  And  how  precious  to  each  was  that  little  one  I 
Like  a  mother,  Mrs.  Linden  had  ever  been  in  heart  to  her 
beloved  Flora,  and  as  dear  as  one  of  her  own  blood,  seemed 
now  the  sweet  child  that  lay  in  her  bosom.  To  Flora  she,  for 
the  first  time,  told  the  history  of  her  sad  life,  reserving  only  to 
herself  the  name  of  her  early  lover.  To  this  confession,  Mr. 
Clarendon  was  also  admitted ;  while,  evening  after  evening, 
she  entertained  the  young  mother  with  new  chapters  of  her 
life  ;  and  so  thrilling  and  interesting  the  narrations  contmued, 
that  her  listeners  sorrowed  at  their  termination,  with  the  same 
feeling  that  one  regrets  the  end  of  a  fascinating  tale.  It  had 
been  such  a  history  as  no  novelist  could  relate  ;  it  required  the 
tongue  made  eloquent  by  the  feeling  which  gave  it  inspiration, 
and  derived  its  chief  charm  from  the  character  and  genius  of 
its  heroine. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Linden  to  Flora  had  been  to  her  very 
sweet  and  comforting.  She  felt  that  she  once  more  had  a 
mother,  one  too,  wWcame  at  a  welcome  time. 

But  the  world  hair^jj^artings  as  well  as  its  greetings  ;  and 
that  of  Flora  and  Mrs.  Linden  was  one  of  hope  and  joy. 
Not  a  shadow  had  passed  over  the  sunshine  of  their  happy 
meeting  ;  and  they  parted  from  each  other  with  the  prospect 
of  a  happy  reunion. 

Flora's  recovery  was  slow,  and  her  husband  became  wearied 
with  her  long  illness  ;  and  vexed  with  the  crying  of  an  infant 
that  seemed  to  have  no  reasonable  complaint.  He  ascribed 
all  its  fretfulness  to  its  early  smothering— consequently  vented 
untold  anathemas  upon  all  Qnackenbosses.  The  child,  he  said, 
was  trotted  to  death.  And  so  between  the  women  and  cross 
baby,  the  husband  pretty  much  abandoned  the  nursery,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  lady  nurse,  though  not  without  sadness  to 
Flora.    She  daily  saw  less  of  her  husband  ;  a  brief  visit,  con- 
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stitnting  the  length  o^  his  interview.  The  bug-bear,  Benson, 
became  her  great  stay  and  comfort ;  familiarized  to  her 
rongh  ways,  she  began  to  appreciate  her  real  goodness  of 
heart. 

The  old  servant  looked  with  secret  anxiety  upon  Flora's  pale 
face,  and  declining  health,  and  began  to  grow  "  mad  "  that  her 
master  did  not  see  it  as  plainly  as  she  did.  But  he  himself 
had  serious  fears  for  his  wife,  and  after  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  Vale,  concluded  to  send  her  into  the  country  for  the  som- 
mer — Villacora  was  at  last  chosen  for  their  retreat.  The 
beautiful  spring  months  had  passed,  and  summer  was  near  npon 
them.  The  Colonel  and  Cora  were  delighted  with  the  proposed 
arrangement,  and  as  the  Dethwaites  had  promised  to  become 
a  part  of  their  household,  Mr.  Clarendon  hoped  that  with 
country  air,  and  good  company.  Flora  would  soon  be  restored. 
She  was  now  so  feeble  as  to  be  almost  passive  in  the  inclinar 
tion  she  exhibited,  and  consented  to  her  husband's  wishes 
without  opposition. 

The  agreement  which  he  had  made  to  call  upon  Madame 
Delano,  for  the  exchange  of  their  letters,  slipped  from  his  mind 
in  the  excitement  of  the  period  ;  and  week  after  week  passed 
away,  without  its  fulfillment.  Finally,  fearing  the  result  of 
annoyance  from  her,  during  the  delicate  health  of  his  wife,  he 
resolved  to  arrange  matters  with  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

A  glance  at  the  home  of  Madame,  will  be  essential  to  follow 
the  subsequent  history  of  one  whose  acquaintance  with  her, 
has  involved  Mr.  Clarendon  in  embarrassment. 

Her  home  was  as  fanciful  as  its  mistress.  A  subdued  light 
lent  a  mysterious  charm  to  the  beauty  of  her  apartment — even 
the  lapdog  that  lay  at  her  feet  wore  a  jewelled  collar,  and 
reposed  on  a  cushion  of  crimson  damask.  ' « 

The  goddess  of  the  Epicurean  temple,  sat  richly  dressed 
opposite  an  open  window  shaded  with  flowers.  But  doll  as  she 
was,  no  smile  wreathed  her  bright  lips,  or  lighted  her  dark 
ey^s.  She  had  daily  become  more  exasperated  with  the  ne- 
glect of  her  old  lover,;  ^  indignant  with  his  failure  to  fulfill  his 
promise.  His  letters,  sSe  had  resolved  never  to  relinquish, 
without  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs.  She  had  arrayed 
herself  day  after  day,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  resolving  to 
perfect  her  plans,  and  to  revenge  herself  speedily,  should  he 
fail  entirely  to  comply  with  her  terms  of  reconciliation. 

She  sat  alone,  but  hearing  a  step  in  the  corridor,  smoothed 
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Iier  brow,  and  assamed  her  blandest  smiles,  when  her  husband, 
whom  she  termed  "  Lt  CapUaine,^'  entered  her  saloon.  Had  a 
Greenland  bear  come  with  his  huge  paws  into  her  delicate 
presence,  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  shocked,  for  she 
and  her  sailor  sponse  seldom  met.  He  allowed  his  fanciful 
wife  unlimited  control  of  his  purse,  but  disturbed  her  little  with 
his  company,  regarding  her  as  one  would  a  bird  of  Paradise 
made  of  blown  glass,  for  ornament,  rather  than  answering  any 
useful  or  entertaining  purpose  ;  he  was  generally  submissive 
under  her  dominion,  but  occasionally  fits  of  rebellion  would 
seize  him,  when  her  enormous  bills  were  presented  him,  and  he 
seriously  estimated  the  compensation  received  for  supporting  a 
beauty  and  her  dog,  that  excluded  him  from  their  French  estab- 
lishment. 

He  had  just  paid  an  enormous  sum  for  a  collar  for  the 
poodle,  also  for  medical  attendance  on  the  lady^s  pet ;  and 
being  in  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  expostulation  upon  Madame.  Captain  Delano  was  a 
portly  man,  with  a  weather-beaten  visage,  and  much  more  at 
home  on  a  ship^s  deck  than  in  one  of  his  wife's  fairy  boudoirs, 
and  now  as  he  strode,  with  his  heavy  boots,  over  her  brilliant 
carpet,  and  seated  himself,  upon  a  sky-blue  ottoman,  Madame 
lifted  her  jewelled  arms,  and  gave  a  prolonged  shriek,  with  the 
cry,  "  Mon  Dim  fmonfatUmil  P^ 

"Look  here,  Jinny,"  said  the  Captain,  "Pve  come  to  talk 
English.  Do  you  know  what  this  cabin  cost  ?  without  a  cheer 
or  a  settle  to  hold  up  a  common  sized  man."  The  bine  otto- 
man fearfully  creaked.  ^*  What  are  these  red  sails  for  ?  to  shut 
out  light  ?  and  these  smells — I'll  be  blowed  if  I  don't  like  bilge 
water  better;  and  this  bed  of  pc^ies,"  continued  the  honest  tar, 
as  he  flung  hims^f  at  full  length,  and  rested  his  boots  on  the 
arm  of  a  rose  satin  couch,  on  which  flowers  were  embroidered — 
**  is  this  a  good  sort  of  hammock — or  is  it  made  for  dogs  and 
dandies  ? — and  this  smoke  out  of  a  Kangaroo's  head,  is  this  to 
light  a  land  lubber's  cigar  ?" 

"  AA  !  fowr  VamouT  de  JDieu  !  prenez  garde  de  ma  pastille .'" 

"  Your  pastor,  is  it  ?  He  belongs  to  the  brimstone  order, 
I  guess.  Seems  to  me,  if  I  was  a  decent  woman,  I'd  dress  up 
this  squad  of  plaster  people — they  look  to  me  like  sea-islanders 
as  they  come  out  of  a  pond — those  shiny  black  fellows.  The 
white  ones  I'd  take  for  ghosts  in  a  dark  night.  Hain't  you  got 
any  rigging  for  that  woman  ?" 
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Madame  groaned,  and  fell  backward,  with  a  bottle  at  ber 
nose. 

The  Captain  now  began  to  feel  more  at  home,  and 
approached  a  frail  article  of  upholstery,  made  of  pearl  and 
satin-wood  ;  an  ornament  rather  than  for  use.  He  palled  aside 
the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  squared  himself  to  fall  npon  it 
His  wife  gave  a  scream,  the  poodle  barked,  but  all  in  yain ; 
down  the  Captain  sat — crash  went  the  framework,  sending  the 
sailor  over  backwards  against  a  costly  India  caspador,  which 
fell  against  a  bcaatifnl  statue  of  Yenus,  breaking  both  into  a 
hundred  fragments.  In  the  same  scene  of  destruction,  vases, 
flowers,  perfumery  and  incense  all  were  inToIred. 

The  Captain  was  soon  on  his  legs,  one  of  which  he  employed 
in  kicking  the  dog,  who  had  gi?en  him  a  sharp  bite  on  the  ear, 
sending  the  pet  into  a  Flora  sancer,  upsetting  the  water  and 
flowers  into  the  lap  of  the  incensed  beauty. 

Affectation  now  deserted  her.  She  sCormed,  screamed,  and 
threatened  suicide. 

The  Captain  coolly  looked  upon  the  scene  of  disaster,  while 
he  exclaimed  : 

''By  St.  Joseph,  we  have  swept  the  decks, but  Baved  the 
crew  1" 

At  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Clarendon  entered  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ill-mated  couple.  Madame's  rage  now  turned  to 
faintness,  and  she  sank  in  an  apparent  swoon  on  the  lounge. 

While  the  lady  feigned  unconsciousness,  Mr.  Clarendon  took 
the  opportunity  of  securing  to  himself  a  small  package,  that 
fell  from  a  rosewood  escritoire  that  had  been  htxst  open  by 
the  general  smash.  His  letters  he  feared  would  cost  him  much 
trouble  to  procure.  He  put  them  into  his  pocket  unseen,  and 
as  her  husband  had  vanished,  he  addressed  the  lady. 

"  Eugenie,''  said  he,  **  1  am  here  at  last,  and  trust  that  you 
are  well  enough  to  fulfill  your  promise." 

The  lady  opened  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  with  sweetness  of 
accent,  said  :  ''  You  see  what  I  suffer  by  the  tyranny  of  my 
infamous  husband.  See  around  me  what  his  violent  passion 
has  done,  and  here  I  lie  a  victim  to  his  terrible  temper.  Oh, 
Clarendon,  it  is  indeed  happiness  to  see  you.''  The  tapering 
fingers  of  the  lady  were  now  reached  out  for  the  clasp  of  her 
old  admirer,  but  they  fell  on  a  broken  vase. 

''I  have  called  to-day  on  business,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
coldy.    "  Are  you  ready  to  restore  my  letters  ?" 
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"  Yes — when  you  promise  me,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 
that  you  will  introduce  me,  in  the  presence  of  your  wife,  to 
your  English  friends  ;  and  compel  your  haughty  lady  to 
change  her  sapercilious  manners  towards  me." 

"  What  if  I  refuse,  Madame  Delano  ?" 

"  I  will  enclose,  by  a  sure  hand,  your  letters  to  me,  to  your 
wife  ;  and  more  than  this,  I  will  inform  these  English  people 
of  such  matters  of  your  family  history,  as  you  would  rather 
have  concealed.  This  is  not  all ;  I  will  effect  your  wife's  ruin ; 
I  will  injure  her  as  she  has  tried  to  crush  me.  I  can  do  it ; 
and  you  may  now  choose  whether  to  gratify  my  ambition,  or 
to  humor  your  base-born  wife." 

"  Eugenie  Delano,  these  letters  I  prefer  to  show  to  my  wife 
myself  ;  and  yours,  if  you  choose,  you  can  show  your  husband. 
I  make  the  exchange  " 

"  Villain  I  yon  hare  broken  my  escritoire." 

''  No  ;  a  domestic  storm  has  done  that ;  but  it  is  an  '  ill- 
wind  that  blows  no  good.'  Do  your  worst  in  attempting  to 
injure  my  wife." 

A  frown  of  intense  hatred  clouded  the  late  serene  brow  of 
the  admired  belle.  Her  eyes  flashed  fire  and  vengeance.  Mr. 
Clarendon  waited  for  no  words,  but  left  the  beautiful,  unprin- 
cipled woman,  whom  he  now  despised  as  heartily  as  he  had 
once  admired. 

Louis  Clarendon  returned  to  his  home  a  happier  man.  He 
resolved  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  his  mornings  visit :  and  of 
all  the  circumstances  that  had  then  transpired.  But  he  found  her 
pale  and  dejected — and  feared  to  agitate  her  by  the  disclosure  ; 
little  dreaming  that  by  a  secret  baud — both  his  ride,  and  visit 
had  already  been  imparted  to  Flora. 

He  attributed  her  low  spirits  to  her  ill  health,  and  the 
fatigue  of  her  child  ;  and  feeling  so  fully  conscious  of  no 
intended  wrong,  he  troubled  himself  little  about  the  appear- 
ances against  him.  He  returned  home,  in  unusual  spirits  ;  and 
was  grieved  and  wounded  that  his  proffered  kiss  was  so  coldly 
received  :  and  that  she  expressed  no  word  of  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  separation  from  him. 

Flora's  manner  seemed  to  him  unaccountably  proud,  and 
indifferent.  Illness  he  believed  the  cause  of  it  all ;  and  he 
the  more  urgently  proposed  her  immediate  departure  for  the 
country. 
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*'  I  am  ready,"  said  she,  coldly,  "  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  now." 

"  Yoa  mean  that  your  wardrobe  is  prepared  my  love  ?'' 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  in  every  way,  prepared." 

"  And,  without  one  regret,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  choking  down  the  sobs  that  rose  like 
leaden  weights  in  her  throat. 

"  I  shall  see  you  very  often.  Flora — and  shall  feel  yeiy 
anxious  for  you,  and  little  Louis." 

Mr.  Clarendon  then  left  the  room.  The  eyes  of  the  wife 
were  now  veiled,  and  fell  on  the  carpet.  She  dared  not  look 
up,  lest  shcr  should  shriek  with  anguish.  She  turned  away  and 
made  her  last  preparations  to  go.  While  about  her  chamber, 
she  took  from  a  chair,  a  coat  which  her  husband  had  thrown 
aside.  As  she  lifted  it,  a  package  fell  from  it.  It  was  tied 
with  a  fanciful  ribbon,  and  superscribed  in  a  lady's  hand.  "To 
Eugenie — ^from  Clarendon." 

With  a  shudder,  she  replaced  the  package  j  and  while  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  heart,  fell  half  lifeless  upon  her  bed. 
At  this  moment,  her  husband  entered  the  chamber  -,  he  put 
away  the  garment  with  its  contents  ;  and  then  approached 
Flora. 

''My  love,"  said  he,  "it  pains  me  to  have  you  leave  me  so 
miserable  in  health  and  spirits." 

She  made  no  reply  ;  but  averted  her  face,  and  shuddered. 

"Where  is  the  child?" 

V  With  his  nurse,"  replied  Flora. 

'*  I  have  not  seen  you  caress  him  to-day." 

"  When  will  the  carriage  come  ?"  said  she. 

"  Not  until  after  dinner.  I  will  go  with  you.  The  servants 
will  have  everything  comfortable  at  the  cottage  ;  but,  Flora, 
all  will  be  desolate  here." 

How  those  words  wrung  her  heart  I  how  they  froze  her 
veins  with  anguish  I  for  were  they  not  framed  by  deceit  ?  So 
she  then  deemed,  for  she  believed  that  her  husband  had 
been,  since  her  illness,  a  visitor  at  Madame  Delano's  ;  while 
torturing  her  with  his  late  neglect ;  but  now,  she  was  going 
away  ;  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  had  endeavored  to^cheat 
her  with  his  old  fondness  1  Bitter  was  the  suffering  she 
endured  under  the  conviction  of  his  duplicity  and  apparent 
treachery. 
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And  so  poor  Flora  went  away,  without  a  tear.  They  found 
Yillacora  blooming  and  beautiful,  and  Cora  and  the  Colonel 
there  to  welcome  them. 

The  latter  was  much  shocked  to  see  the  pallor,  and  observe 
the  dejection  of  Flora — but,  like  her  husband,  believed  that  the 
change  would  restore  her  to  health.  After  vainly  endeavoring 
to  draw  one  smile,  or  one  kind  word  from  his  wife,  Mr.  Claren- 
don left  her,  almost  as  wretched  as  herself. 

When  he  next  sought  his  office  in  town,  he  found  Mr. 
Dcthwaite  awaiting  him,  to  confer  upon  the  matter  which 
brought  him  to  America.  But  since  he  last  saw  him,  a  change 
had  occurred  in  the  friendliness  of  his  manner,  and  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  him  express  his  determination  to 
decline  the  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  months  at  Yilkcora. 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed  coldly,  but  asked  no  explanation ; 
Mr.  Dethwaite  then  proceeded  to  business. 

*^  The  search  I  have  to  make,"  said  the  latter,  ''  is  for  the 
child  of  a  deceased  brother,  who  came  to  America  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  have  information  both  from*  him 
and  from  one  who  saw  his  wife  after  she  arrived,  that  she  lived 
in  this  city,  with  her  child.  I  have  sought  the  place  to  which 
I  was  directed  by  my  brother,  but  all  the  intelligence  I  can 
gain,  is,  that  a  woman  answering  the  description  died  there 
years  ago  ;  and  that  the  child  was  carried  away.  I  will 
explain  the  circumstances,  that  led  to  such  singular  events  in 
the  life  of  an  English  nobleman.  My  eldest  brother  was 
betrothed  from  a  child  to  his  cousin,  an  heiress  to  great  wealth. 
The  engagement,  after  he  grew  up,  became  repugnant  to  him  ; 
still,  he  dared  not  release  himself  from  his  bonds.  He  travel- 
led over  the  continent,  and  while  journeying  was  captivated  by 
an  Italian  girl,  of  great  beauty,  and  extraordinary  musical 
powers.  She  was  well  connected,  and  returned  his  attachment 
as  ardently.  I  saw  that  his  heart  was  enthralled,  and  being 
myself  interested  in  his  cousin,  I  encouraged  him  in  marrying 
the  foreigner  privately  ;  promising  myself  to  keep  his  secret 
from  reaching  England,  until  I  could  win  from  him  his 
affianced  bride.  She  was  then  very  young,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  delay  proposed,  so  that  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Italy  without  suspicion,  and  finally  came  to  America 
with  his  wife  and  child.'' 

'*  But  while  here,  I  wrote  him,  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  mast  declare  his  marriage  ;  and  proceed  to  England  to 
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make  the  declaration,  as  I  had  already  supplanted  him  in  the 
favor  of  bis  neglected  coasin.  His  wife  had  never  been  aware 
of  his  prevloas  engagement,  and  had  suffered  mnch  nnhappinesB 
from  the  privacy  of  her  marriage,  though  wheu  he  left  her,  she 
supposed  it  was  for  another  purpose.  But  my  poor  brother 
died  from  a  fever  taken  on  his  passage,  and  on  his  arrival,  we 
could  never  learn  the  situation  of  his  wife  or  child.  The 
difficulty  probably  arose  from  bis  having  assumed  another 
name ;  which  I  never  heard,  but  which  may  be  revealed  among 
his  letters  to  her,  could  I  find  them." 

"  This  is  certainly  a  singular  history,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
while  sudden  light  broke  upon  him.  '*  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  assist  you,  unless  through  a  physician,  who  attended  a 
lady  in  her  last  illness,  who  died  under  mysterious  circam- 
stances.  She  made  revelations  to  him,  I  understand,  respect- 
ing them.     I  will  send  for  him." 

After  further  conversation,  Dr.  Yale  was  summoned,  and 
informed  privately  by  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  he  had  sent  for  hinr 
to  make  the  confessions  of  Mrs.  Islington,  now  known  to  Mr. 
Dethwaite,  in  his  presence,  without  disclosing  his  wife^s  identity 
with  the  daughter. 

"I  will  do  so,"  said  Doctor  Vale,  "if  such  is  your  wish. 
The  physician's  disclosure  was  as  follows  :  "  A  Mrs.  Islington, 
living  in  this  city,  ten  years  since,  stated  to  me,  on  her  death- 
bed, that  she  had  believed  herself  the  wife  of  Robert  Deth- 
waite, of  the  North  of  England  ;  and  that  a  doubt  of  her 
legal  marriage  never  had  harassed  her  mind,  until  she  received 
a  letter  from  Italy,  informing  her  that  she  had  been  deluded 
by  a  false  ceremony  ;  and  that  her  husband  was  now  on  his 
way  to  fulfill  a  contract  made  with  his  cousin,  an  English  heiress. 

**  She  told  me,  also,  that  the  news  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
d'^ath  ;  and  that  since  her  husband*s  desertion  of  her,  she  had 
credited  the  rumor  ;  but  she  implored  me  never  to  reveal  her 
secret,  unless  under  circumstances  advantageous  to  her  daugh- 
ter, or  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  should  she  marry." 

"This  lady  was," said  Mr.  Dethwaite,  with  agitation,  " none 
other  than  the  lawful  wife  of  my  deceased  brother.  I  was 
present  at  her  marriage,  and  have  now  the  certificate,  which  I 
found  among  my  brother's  papers.  She  died  then?  poor 
Isora  1  and  what  became  of  hw  Aild  ?" 

Mr.  Clarendon^s  eye  pleaded  discretion  from  the  Doctor, 
who  briefly  answered,  "  She  was  adopted  by  a  stranger." 
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"  And  no  one  knows  her  fate,  I  sappose  1" 
"  Why  do  you  wish  to  ascertain  it  r 
**  That  she  may  be  restored  to  her  kindred,  and  come  into 
possession  of  her  estates/'  said  Mr.  Dethwaite. 

''  I  will  assist  you,  my  dear  sir/'  said  the  Doctor,  "  and 
perhaps  we  may  be  successful  in  the  search." 

The  Doctor  left  the  gentlemen,  when  Mr.  Dethwaite  said, 
haughtily,  to  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  Facts  have  been  revealed  to  me 
concerning  your  domestic  history,  which  have  shocked  and 
surprised  me  ;  and  although  they  have  not  prevented  me  from 
seeking  your  counsel,  they  must  forbid  me  or  my  family  visiting 
yon  or  your  wife.  I  could  not  have  believed  the  disclosure, 
privately  and  anonymously  made  mo,  but  from  the  mystery 
which  seems  by  yourself  and  others  attached  to  Mrs.  Claren- 
don's birth  and  history.  I  have  invited  you  both  to  visit  us  in 
England.     I  must  now  recall  that  invitation." 

Mr.  Clarendon  turned  coldly,  "  We  will  then,  sir,  proceed 
to  business,  if  the  courtesies  of  life  are  at  an  end  between  us." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  your  private  life  cannot  affect  such  mat- 
ters, but  I  must  express  my  indignation,  that  you  should  have 
thus  mistaken  me,  or  the  lady  under  my  charge." 

"  From  whom,  sir,  did  you  receive  your  direct  intelligence  ?" 
said  Mr.  Claf^ndon. 

"  Here  is  the  note ;  information  confirmed,  by  your  own 
silence." 

''  Stop,  sir ;  we  may  be  able  to  exhibit  some  testimony, 
which  will  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  your  informant. 
Here  is  a  note  in  the  same  handwriting." 

Mr.  Dethwute  read  the  following  : — 

"  IlDlefis  you  repair  the  ii^ary  your  wife  has  done  me,  I  will  min  her 
character,  and  blast  it  for  ever  with  Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  family. 

'^EDOKKiJfi  Dklako." 

Mr.  Clarendon  continued  : — "  This  note  was  pencilled,  and 
handed  me  the  day  after  the  party  which  you  attended  at  my 
house.  I  acknowledge  myself,  once  to  have  been  an  admirer 
of  this  unprincipled  woman,  but  the  loveliness  and  virtue  of  my 
wife,  has  entirely  obscured  in  my  eyes  the  attractions  of  one 
60  worthless.  And  now,  as  you  have  obligingly  opened  this 
subject,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  Mrs.  Clarendon's  history  ; 
though  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  disclose  all  the  peccadilloes  of 
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mj  own.  She  was  an  orphan,  when  I  married  her  ;  her  birth 
was  unknown  to  me.  I  adopted,  educated,  and  took  her  to 
my  home,  then  a  child.  I  afterwards  loved  her,  but  made  her 
no  proposal  of  marriage ;  she  subsequently  fled  from  me,  prefer- 
ring porerty  and  an  obscure  home,  to  a  dangerous  intimacj 
wi&  a  loyer,  too  proud  to  wed  her.  I  afterwards  conquered 
that  pride  ;  and  haye  been  since  rewarded  in  my  choice  by  her 
demotion,  and  furthermore,  however  you  may  spurn  my  wife, 
I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  I  hold  the  honor,  as  much  con- 
ferred, as  received,  in  the  mutual  acquaintance  of  our  families/' 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dethwaite,  agitated 
and  overwhelmed.    "  Who  was  your  wife  ?    Her  name  V 

"  Flora  Islington." 

**  And  her  mother's  ?" 

"  Isora  Giocanti." 

"  My  brother's  child  I  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  P 

Mr.  Dethwaite  clasped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and 
almost  wrung  it  in  his  gratitude  and  joy. 

**  And  you  saved  her  from  poverty  and  ruin,  educated  and 
married  her  ?" 

"I  did,  but  I  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives-,  benevo- 
lence had  little  to  do  with  my  course.  When  a  little  chM  I 
fancied  I  had  before  seen  her.  Was  she  ever  at  Rome  with  her 
father  r 

"  Tes,  and  there  he  had  her  picture  taken  ;  it  how  hangs  in 
my  gallery  at  home." 

"  How  is  the  child  dressed  in  the  painting  V^ 

"  With  an  infant's  slip,  with  coral  clasps." 

"  The  same,"  murmured  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  "  Flora  was  right ; 
she  remembered  me  truly  ;  the  child's  ornaments  were  unlike 
any  I  had  before  seen  ;  I  saw  her  on  my  tour  abroad  with  my 
mother.'* 

"  And  this  little  idol  of  my  brother— the  orphan  one,  is  now 
your  wife  ?  A  strange,  remarkable  Providence.  Come  with 
me:  my  sister  must  know  this.  How  often  she  has  spoken  of 
the  little  cross  worn  by  your  wife,  so  like  one  given  her  by  my 
brother.    Oh,  we  must  both  go  instantly  to  the  dear  child." 

"  No,  stop,  my  dear  sir,  await  my  time  ;  acquaint  your  sister 
with  all  yoTl  have  learned,  and  bid  her  shun,  as  a  viper,  the  vile 
woman  who  has  traduced  her  noble,  virtuous  relative ;  my 
Wife's  health  is  now  so  delicate  I  fear  that  she  cannot  bear  the 
excitement  of  the  news  awaiting  her." 
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"  I  will  be  governed  by  yon,  Mr.  Clarendon  ;  my  object  in 
coming  to  America  is  accomplished.     Adieu  !" 
Tiie  gentlemen  parted,  to  meet  under  other  circumstances. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

There  It  a  kind  ormommfal  eloquence 

In  thy  domb  grief,  that  shames  all  damoroas  sorrow. 

NatLo. 

THE  following  day,  Flora  sat  in  Cora's  old  seat,  on  the 
piazza  of  the  cottage  at  Villacora.  Her  baby  had  already 
improved,  and  was  fast  progressing  in  beauty  and  intelligence. 
Flora  often  caressed  it,  but  with  none  of  her  old  joyousness. 
On  her  lap  now  lies  a  letter  which  she  views  indifferently,  and 
tnrDS  to  one  of  her  husband's  on  which  superscription  she  fixes 
her  eyes,  with  a  cheek  of  ashy  paleness,  and  places  it  unopened 
in  her  escritoire.  Another  is  in  her  clasp  ;  it  was  written  in  the 
same  hand  that  acquainted  her  with  her  husband's  devotion 
to  Madame  Delano.  While  faintness  crept  over  her,  she 
read  the  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  sister  had 
been  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  and  of  her 
own  doubtful  reputation  previous  to  her  marriage  ;  and  that 
consequently  she  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  acquaintance 
between  herself  and  her  English  friends  dropped. 

Scornfully  Flora  discarded  the  letter,  and  broke  open  an 
envelope  directed  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Dethwaite.  It 
simply  contained  a  cold  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation, 
extended  to  herself  and  brother,  to  visit  Yillacora.  Flora 
instantly  imagined  the  source  of  the  disaffection,  and  of  the 
malice  which  had  caused  the  alienation  of  her  valued  friends  ; 
arid  wished  that  she  had  no  better  proof  of  the  unfaithfulness  of 
her  husband  than  the  assertions  of  her  enemy.  But  had  she  not 
known  of  his  ride  with,  and  visit  to  Madame  Delano  ?  had  she 
not  seen  also  the  package  of  letters  which  he  had  secreted  from 
her  ?  and  more,  had  she  not  witnessed  his  eagerness  to  have 
her  depart  from  him  ?  and  ah,' was  the  conviction  not  too  plain 
to  her  heart  that  he  wished  her  away,  that  he  might  more 
securely  enjoy  the  society  of  one  she  despised  ? 
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And  still  no  word  of  snspicion  had  passed  her  lips  ;  ahe 
determined  to  bary  in  her  heart  her  grief ;  trnsting  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties,  for  peace  of  mind.  Her  hnsband  came 
often  to  see  her,  but  retarned  to  town  gloomy  and  dispirited. 
He  greatly  feared  the  approach  of  her  old  malady,  so  totallj 
had  his  darlings  joyons  Flora  changed.  He  again  placed  her 
under  the  charge  of  Doctor  Yale,  and  with  anguish  of  mind 
witnessed  her  increasing  depression. 

Little  Louis,  meanwhile,  grew  daily  more  lovely  and  inte- 
resting. He  soon  became  an  idol  with  his  father,  while  Flora 
seemed  to  concentrate  in  her  worship«of  him  all  that  she  had 
once  bestowed  upon  her  hnsband.  In  her  darling's  existence, 
she  seemed  to  live — to  breathe.  She  asked  no  question 
respecting  their  English  friends,  and  as  her  husband  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter  which  she  had  received  concerning  their 
desertion  of  her,  he  presumed  her  as  indifferent  to  them  as  to 
others,  and  was  afraid  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  to  impart 
to  her  her  relationship  to  them  ;  while  she  thought,  if  thej 
coald  so  readily  be  made  to  think  ill  of  her,  that  she  would  not 
refute  the  slander.  Doctor  Vale  enjoined  her  to  observe  per- 
fect quiet,  and  was  puzzled  much  to  account  for  her  state  of 
mind. 

The  summer  months  were  now  fairly  upon  them.  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon had  enjoyed  a  tranquil  day  at  Yillacora.  Flora  had 
seemed  less  to  avoid  him,  and  had  played  with  little  Loais, 
while  he  sat  upon  his  knee.  He  had  dwelt  upon  her  pale  sweet 
face  with  more  than  his  usual  fondness  ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  she  had  permitted  him  to  smooth  caressingly 
her  hair.  Still  her  eyes  were  ever  averted  from  his  ;  her  hand 
even  shrunk  from  his  touch,  while  all  her  love  seemed  wrapped 
in  the  little  being  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.  She  had 
taught  the  child  to  lie  across  her  shoulder,  with  its  little  dim- 
pled arms  around  her  neck,  while  its  short  flossy  curls  mingled 
with  hers.  The  infant  seemed  to  appreciate  her  almost  mute 
caresses  ;  for  she  seldom  said  anything  more  than  '*  my  darling  f 
my  Louis  I"  but  it  was  the  tone,  the  passion  of  the  action, 
that  seemed  to  knit  him  to  her,  and  to  express  the  fervor  of 
her  love.  The  little  one  would  crow  and  laugh,  and  spring 
into  the  arms  of  his  father  ;  but  his  little  head  seemed  never 
weary  of  its  resting-place,  on  the  bosom  of  his  sad,  fond 
mother. 

As  evening  approached,  Mr.  Clarendon  stole  away  with  tho 
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cbild,  that  he  might  give  vent  to  the  fallness  of  his  loye  for 
his  darling.  He  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  beaatifal  boy, 
ahnost  fearfully  marking  the  expression  of  his  wife's  spirit-like 
eyes,  in  her  child.  Then  he  would  tremble,  lest  he  was  too 
sweet  for  earth,  and  that  his  only  joy  would  be  taken  from  him. 
He  had  felt  of  late  that  he  had  wholly  lost  his  Flora,  and  often, 
at  midnight,  had  stolen  with  stealthy  steps  to  her  room,  that  he 
might  look  at  her  asleep,  try  to  recall  her,  and  imagine  her  all 
again  his  own.  He  often  spent  hours  looking  upon  her  pale 
features,  now  colorless  as  her  pillow  ;  and  sometimes,  when  her 
sleep  was  profound,  he  would  press  his  lips  to  her  brow,  and 
leave  her  to  calm  repose.  These  were  now  the  sweetest  moments 
that  he  passed  away  from  his  boy.  But  if  she  stirred — ^if 
her  eyes  opened — he  yanished  from  the  presence  of  one,  who 
seemed  no  longer  to  love  him. 

Thns,  cheerlessly,  days  passed  with  the  husband  and  wife  ; 
their  sorrow  all  created  by  the  arts  of  a  designing  woman, 
and  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  one  who  proved  not  regardless 
of  appearances,  though  he  shunned  actual  wrong.  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon often  found  Flora  with  her  Bible  ;  and  in  prayer,  when 
he  had  secretly  watched  her,  a  petition  for  him  would  gush 
forth  tenderly  from  the  lips  that  shunned  his  holiest  kiss.  Mr. 
Clarendon  returned  late  one  evening  from  New  York,  and,  as 
was  his  custom,  went  in  pursuit  of  his  wife  and  boy. 

The  child  seemed  restless  and  unwell.  He  attempted  to 
take  it  from  Flora,  but  she  only  hugged  it  the  closer  ;  and  with 
eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  occasionally  gazed 
in  his  face  with  apprehension.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  alarmed, 
and  sent  for  Doctor  Yale.  The  child  grew  languid,  and 
breathed  heavily,  and  at  intervals  cried  sharply.  The  face  of 
Flora  betrayed  her  agony.  She  rushed  with  him  to  the  comer 
of  the  apartment,  and  seemed  to  think  that  if  alone  with  her 
idol,  she  could  restore  him.  She  poured  into  her  lap  all  her 
varieties  of  jewels  ;  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires  flashed  on 
the  eyes  of  the  child.  His  little  hand  one  moment  lay^  upon 
the  glittering  gems,  then  turned  from  them  ;  he  hid  his  face  upon 
his  mother's  neck,  while  his  tiny  fingers  wreathed  in  and  out 
of  her  hfcr.  Flora  became  apparently  frantic,  but  allowed  no 
one  to  touch  the  child.  Mr.  Clarendon  found  the  necessity  of 
thwarting  her,  for  the  child's  welfare ;  and,  with  gentle  force, 
took  little  Louis  from  her  embrace.  For  the  first  time,  she 
looked  at  her  husband  ;  and  such  a  glance  I    Her  eyes  spoke 
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volames  ;  and  in  their  expression  he  read  the  ntter  wretched- 
ness of  her  heart.  There  was  no  insanity  there.  **  Flora," 
said  he,  "  you  most  give  np  the  child,  or  he  will  die." 

"  Then,  oh  1  my  God,  take  me  too  I"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  distressed  mother,  as  she  released  her  boy.  Benson  then 
took  the  child,  and  forced  some  drops  between  his  teeth.  His 
breathing  grew  worse.  The  truth  flashed  upon  those  around 
him.  Little  Louis  was  in  the  agonies  of  croup.  The  struggles 
of  the  child  were  fearful.  His  breath  became  shorter  and  more 
hoarse.  Flora  seized  his  little  thrown  up  hands,  while  she 
tried  to  catch  the  gleam  of  his  rolled  np  eyes.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  her.  Medical  aid  was  procured  ;  powerful  reme- 
dies were  used,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  only  joyful  thing  jthat 
the  house  had  contained,  was  a  little  beautiful  corpse  that 
night  1 

With  agonized  gaze,  both  father  and  mother  looked  npon 
the  clay  of  their  darling  child.  Mr.  Clarendon  buried  his 
head  on  its  pillow,  and  wept  like  one  bereft  of  hope ;  but  no 
tears  fell  from  the  sad  mother's  eyes. 

The  wretchedness  of  abject  despair  was  written  on  eye, 
lip,  and  brow,  while,  with  clasped  hands,  she  hung  over  the 
lifeless  form  of  her  child.  Doctor  Vale  endeavored  to  remove 
her  from  the  bed,  fearing  the  result  of  such  bitter  anguish  : 
her  husband  also  spoke  to  her  tenderly,  and  said  :  "  Come  with 
me.  Flora,  and  I  will  try  to  soothe  you."  But  she  stirred  not 
so  much  as  an  eye-lash.  Benson  watched  the  scene  from  a 
corner  of  the  room  ;  she  said  not  a  word,  but  came  forward, 
and  took  up  Flora  as  she  would  a  child,  and  placed  her  upon 
her  bed  ;  and  after  applying  water  to  her  temples,  darkened 
her  room,  and  left  her  alone.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
hushed  footsteps  were  about  her  bed,  while  in  the  opposite 
room  still  sat  the  bereaved  father,  by  the  couch  of  his  dead 
boy. 

Soon,  other  voices  were  heard  in  that  afflicted  chamber  ; 
and  the  soft,  sad  eyes  of  Cora  Livingston  rested  upon  the 
wretched  mother,  and  then  upon  the  little  pale  Louis.  And 
as  morning  dawned,  Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  sister  sat  beside 
the  afflicted  parents,  and,  in  their  sympathy,  attempted  conso- 
lation. But  cold  and  stony  was  the  gaze  of  Flora,  upon  each 
one  that  approached  her  bedside,  excepting  Cora  Livingston. 
To  her  she  extended  her  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  opposite 
room.    She  would  allow  Benson  also  to  arrange  her  pillow, 
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and  ODce  put  both  her  hands  ia  her  roagh  palm,  and  with  a 
pleading  look,  said.  "  Let  me  go  to  mj  baby — ^put  him  on  my 
shoulder,  he  loves  to  lie  there.  Don't  leave  him  alone,  he  is 
mine,  not  his."  Flora  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  the 
sheet  over  her  face,  as  if  she  wonld  shut  oat  the  image  of  her 
hasband.  Dr.  Yale  then  came  beside  her  bed,  and  told  her  if 
ehe  would  be  quiet,  that  to-morrow  she  should  look  again  upon 
her  boy.  '* But  he  must  be  dressed,''  she  murmured;  "  no  one 
must  do  it  but  his  mother — ^he  won^t  cry  now  I" 

**  Go  to  sleep  if  you  can,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  choked 
Foice-; ''  his  father  will  take  care  of  him." 

Suddenly  Flora  rose  from  her  pillow,  she  resisted  all  opposi- 
tion, and  came  to  the  side  of  her  dead  child.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  now  cold  forehead,  and  lifted  the  curls,  one  by  one 
from  his  brow. 

'*  Shall  we  sever  some  of  them  ?"  whispered  Miss  Dethwaite 
to  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"Yes,"  said  the  sad  father;  and  approached  nearer  the 
couch. 

Flora  saw  the  movement.  She  threw  herself  beside  her 
baby  ;  and  while  she  covered  the  little  form  in  her  shawl,  she 
cried : 

"  Leave  him.  His  curls  belong  to  the  angels,  he  is  one  of 
them  now.  Let  him  go  as  God  took  him — he  is  ready  with 
his  white  robe.     He  was  all  I  had,  bnt " 

Flora  now  sunk  with  the  effort  she  made  on  the  child's  bed, 
and  was  carried  away  senseless.  Mr.  Clarendon  then  severed 
a  few  of  the  infant  locks  from  the  head  of  little  Louis,  and 
crossed  on  his  breast,  the  little  dimpled  hands,  that  had  so 
often  wound  about  his  mother's  neck.  He  then  called  for  a 
white  ribbon.  Benson  brought  one  that  Flora  had  worn  in 
faer  hair  at  her  marriage.  With  this  he  tied  the  little  arms 
together,  and  after  a^usting  ,his  head,  he  could  do  no 
more  ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  tried  to  give  him 
np. 

When  Flora  came  again,  the  dead  baby  was  laid  in  its 
coffin.  As  yet  she  had  shed  no  tear.  Her  hands  were  full  of 
white  rose-buds  ;  and  her  face  pale  as  the  flowers.  With  wild 
dishevelled  hair,  eyes  sunken  with  agony,  and  pale  lips  apart, 
she  put  down  her  ear,  as  if  to  hear  him  breathe.  Suddenly 
she  saw  the  ribbon  that  tied  the  hands  of  her  little  Louis. 
She  knew  it,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  anguish,  said  : 
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**  Take  it,  oh  take  it  awaj ;  bind  him  not  with  the  tie  of  mj 
bridal  wreath  I  There  is  no  bliss  here  I  Was  it  woren  for 
death  ?    Yes— death-— death  was  in  the  garland  I'^ 

"  To  me/'  whispered  the  hnsband,  *'  it  told  of  love  and  happi- 
ness, and  so  I  gave  it  to  oor  child." 

His  words  were  unheeded,  while  Flora  nnirmnrefl : 

**  The  J  would  not  let  me  dress  joa,  babj  I — no,  not  for  th« 
last  time." 

Flora  was  now  permitted  to  stay  beside  the  eoffin.  She 
was  still  almost  motionless,  and  uttered  scarce  a  moan.  But 
the  Doctor  finally  grew  alarmed  with  her  quiet  despair,  and 
called  hec  husband  aside. 

"  She  must  be  made  to  weep,"  he  said. 

''How  can  it  be  effected T  questioned  the  distressed 
husband. 

"  Close  the  lid  of  the  coffin,"  he  whispered. 
Jit  was  done.     A  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Flor% 
^ile  from  her  eyes  came  a  gush  of  burning  tear&;  sobs,  fear- 
ful and  prolonged,  agitated  her  breast,  when  she  was  borne 
away  from  her  dead  idol  in  convulsiTe  but  tearful  grief. 

To  the  lookers  on,  the  coldness  between  Flora  and  hev 
husband  was  a  a  dark  mystery,  for  all  saw  that  not  a  word 
passed  betwe^i  them ;  and  that  separately  they  spent  their 
hours  of  grief. 

"  She  is  like  her  mother,"  murmured  Doctor  Yale,  in  the 
ear  of  Mr.  Dethwaite.  "  Some  anguish,  greater  than  the 
death  of  her  child,  is  preying  upon  her  mind  ;  we  must  discorer 
it,  or  it  will  produce  insanity." 

"  I  will  go  to  her  and  talk  to  her  of  her  mother." 

Mr.  Dethwaite  and  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of 
Flora.  She  turned  aside  her  head  from?  the  former,  and  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  Doctor. 

"  Flora,"  said  the  latter,  ^  I  was  at  the  death-bed  of  your 
mother ;  and  this  gentleman  with  me  was  present  at  hei 
marriage." 

With  streaming  eyes  Flora  cast  an  eager,  searching  look 
upon  Mr.  Dethwaite. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  sorrowing  one,"  said  Mr.  Dethwaite,  takmg 
the  hand  of  Flora,  "  in  me  you  see  the  brother  of  your  father^ 
and  the  friend  of  your  respected  mother.  I  saw  your  parents 
wedded  ;  and  in  yon,  dear  Flora,  I  have  found  at  last,  their 
child.    Poor,  loved  Isora  I    I  would  see  her  grave. 
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A  look  of  gratitude  lighted  for  a  moment  the  features  of 
Flora,  then  giving  her  hand  to  her  uncle,  she  exclaimed  : 

*'  Do  I  listen  to  the  truth  ?  And  wretched  as  I  am,  do  I 
indeed  see  mj  father's  brother,  one  who  can  love  Isora's 
child  ?" 

"  Be  still  rich  in  happiness ;  be  not  ungrateful,  mj  dear 
afflicted  one,  for  the  mercies  still  left  jou ;  thmk  of  your  noble, 
devoted  husband  " 

"  Devoted  1    Ah,  devoted  to  another  1" 

"  Believe  it  not,  my  poor  child  ;  you  have  an  enemy  whose 
arts  have  nearly  wrecked  your  happiness." 

"  And  does  he  not  love  her — visit  her — write  to  her  !  Oh, 
if  you  are  my  father's  brother,  take  me,  oh  take  me  with  you, 
from  him." 

"  Love  this  woman  ?  He  has  told  me  of  her  worthlessness; 
of  his  utter  contempt  for  Madame  Delano." 

"  Why  then  did  he  see  her  ?    Why— the  rest  ?" 

''  To  annihilate  the  past,  when  he  was  drawn  away  by  her 
snares  ;  to  regain  from  her  the  letters  once  written  her,  before 
he  was  married,  Flora." 

"  Why  has  he  not  told  me  this  ?" 

"  To  save  yon  pain.  He  has  confessed  all  to  me,  for  I  too 
was  deceived." 

"  And  I  have  suflfered  from  false  appearances  I"  Flora 
looked  at  her  child's  empty  cradle,  and  lifting  up  her  arms 
whispered  :  "  Then  he  is  left  to  me.  Ob,  tell  my  husband  his 
poor  Flora  is  alone." 

A  moment  passed,  and  Flora  lay  sobbing  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband.     Again  she  is  his  loving,  but  tearful,  sorrowing  wife. 

Together  they  now  approach  the  little  coffin — but  a  strong 
arm  supports  the  bereaved  mother  ;  and  a  faithful,  devoted 
heart  is  ready,  full  of  sympathy,  to  soothe  her  grief.  The  blow 
has  come  alike  suddenly  to  both  ;  but  new  joy  has  burst  even 
upon  this  night  of  sorrow  ;  and  when  they  laid  **  their  darling 
down  to  rest,"  it  was  with  hopeful  resignation  that  the  God 
who  had  so  afflicted  them,  had  done  all  things  well.  For 
the  first  time  the  proud  man  knelt  to  his  God,  in  prayer,  and 
rose  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Little  Louis  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Isora  Dethwaite,  and 
while  around  his  fresh  grave  the  survivors  mourned,  not  one 
was  there,  save  the  aunt  of  Flora,  who  had  not  looked  upon 
the  face  of  her,  who  had  so  early  laid  down  her  sorrowing  head 

21* 
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— tbe  Tictim  of  dreomstaDces,  from  Bach  as  too  many  iir  this 
cold  world  suffer — leaving  in  her  melaDcholj  death,  a  wamtng 
by  which  all  should  profit — to  make  clear  the  acts  of  a  virtaoas 
life — that  on  tbem  do  dark  mystery  shoald  rest,  bringing 
wretchedoess,  instead  of  joy,  apou  the  hearts  who  love  and 
grieve. 

Flora  soon  retamed  in  her  sable  weeds,  to  her  bridal  home. 
Sadly,  and  tearfnlly,  she  looked  aroand  her  nursery  ;  but  not 
without  consolation.  The  death  of  her  child  brought  salutary 
good  to  the  heart  of  her  husband.  It  taught  him  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  earthly  joys  ;  and  while  he  appreciated  with  a 
grateful  heart,  the  purity  and  truth  of  her  who  was  to  him 
'*  more  precious  than  rubies,^  he  still  looked  beyond  this  world, 
and  all  its  transitory  joys,  to^the  Heaven  where  his  little  Louis 
had  early  fled — to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour. 

Madame  Delano  received  the  punishment  she  merited.  The 
birth  and  rank  of  Flora  Clarendon  were  soon  widely  circulated ; 
and  though  she  continued  in  society  the  same  unassuming 
woman,  she  ever  passed  coldly  by  the  unprincipled  and  fri- 
volous ;  and  so  wide  was  the  influence  she  exerted,  that  the 
seductive  but  beantiful  woman,  in  whose  smiles  lurked  poison 
and  death,  never  again  held  her  wonted  sway  in  the  drcles 
where  she  had  shone  conspicuous. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

I  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now;  and  doubt 
If  e*er  I  felt  it— *tia  so  dasded  from 
II7  memory,  by  this  obliTious  transport. 

Btsov. 

AT  the  time  Mrs.  Linden  visited  Flora  Clarendon,  Rufus 
Wilton  sought  the  home  of  Cora.  She  had  expected  him; 
and  with  all  her  winning  ways,  had  endeavored  to  reconcile  her 
father  to  an  event  which,  while  it  lay  in  the  perspective 
alarmed  him  little. 

Surrounded  as  was  his  daughter,  by  luxury  and  receiving 
as  her  daily  homage,  tho  adulation  of  many  brilliant  suitors, 
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ke  little  feared  that  his  Cora  could  choose  each  an  alternaUyo 
as  a  life  in  a  log  hut  in  Yirginia,  with  a  poor  physician. 

He  believed  that  the  crisis  of  her  girlhood's  fever  had  passed ; 
and  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  daughter  would  be  g0T« 
erned  by  judgment,  as  well  as  passion. 

But  suddenly — alarmingly,  the  news  of  her  old  lover's  arrival 
was  imparted  to  him,  and  from  Cora's  own  lips,  he  heard  that 
he  came  as  her  accepted  suitor.  With  consciousness  of  great 
wrong  inflicted  somewhere,  and  by  some  one,  he  retreated 
haughtily,  and  left  Cora  to  receive  her  long  absent  Wilton. 

No  change  had  occurred  in  Cora,  since  they  parted,  save  the 
ripening  of  her  girlhood's  charms  ;  a  sweeter  dignity  had  per- 
haps replaced  the  childish  naiiveti  of  her  manner ;  but  not  a 
shadow  had  passed  over  her  spring-time  loveliness.  She  now 
gat  in  his  old  home,  with  a  rapidly  beating  heart,  awaiting  his 
coming. 

How  well  she  remembered  their  parting  ! — ^ho4^  plainly 
painted  on  her  vision,  was  his  haggard,  sorrowing  face,  as  they 
met  in  the  obscure  village,  where  she  had  sought  him  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  gloom  I  and  as  ^he  now  laid  down  the 
page,  which  she  could  not  read,  to  look  forth  from  the  old 
window  of  her  home,  she  wondered  if  he  had  since  changed. 
Her  silken  ringlets  fell,  as  of  old,  softly  about  a  cheek  of  lily 
purity — leaving  the  red  of  her  lips  the  brighter  for  the  con- 
trast. 

But  suddenly,  a  flush  mantled  her  face— ;the  blue  of  her  eye 
deepened,  and  the  fluttering  of  her  bosom's  drapery  showed  the 
agitation  within. 

Rufus  Wilton  had  arrived — Cora  opened  the  door  to  meet 
him — the  wild  wood,  with  its  violet  perfume,  was  on  her 
memory ;  the  lovers  knew  no  change — they  remembered  nO 
parting — no  sorrow — ^in  the  present,  the  joy  of  years  was  con- 
centrated I 

But  in  subsequent  moments,  Cora  saw  that  from  the  face  of 
her  lover  richer  gleams  of  intellect  flashed  ;  and  that  the  fire 
of  an  eye,  ever  brilliant  and  expressive,  had  softened  into  a 
deeper,  purer  light.  She  saw  now  that  the  youthful  color  that 
once  mounted  to  his  cheek  was  gone,  but  that  over  his  face 
the  illumination  of  mind,  and  a  noble  heart,  was  more  than 
ever  visible.  She  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  quiet  earn- 
estness of  his  tones,  that  betrayed  less  of  the  impulse  and  fervor 
of  youth,  and  more  of  the  maturity  of  riper  manhood.     He 
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also  saw  tbat  tbe  chiidish  grace  of  the  girl  of  sevBiiteen  siiiit- 
mers  had  now  softened  into  the  maturity  of  womanhood, 
bestowing  that  which  gave  character  to  loveliness.  The  jears 
that  had  separated  them,  had  but  strengthened  their  attachr 
ment.  He  saw  now  with  the  expansion  of  a  form,  more  than 
ever  bewitching,  a  mind  teeming  with  richer  cultivation — and 
in  the  clear  softness  of  an  eye  that  fell  beneath  bis  ardent 
gaze,  a  soul  untainted  by  the  worship  of  an  admiring  world. 

The  now  hopeful  suitor  had  brought  with  him  from  Yii^inia^ 
proofe  of  his  high  position,  and  of  that  independence  which  he 
bad  won  by  honest  toil.  These  he.  presented  to  Colonel  Living- 
ston with  a  bold  heart,  and  unshrinking  resolution,  and  again 
asked  him  for  his  daughter.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  prosper 
rity  had  inflated  the  pride  of  the  father^s  heart,  and  that  more 
ambition  swelled  at  its  cc^e  than  he  could  gratify.  Still,  with 
manly  independence  he  stood  before  the  father  for  the  last 
time,  to  urge  his  suit. 

Together  they  had  resolved  to  be  tbe  arbit^^  of  their  ewm 
destinies.  Arrived  at  mature  years,  with  the  experience  and 
sorrow  of  twice  their  life's  period,  Cora  and  Wilton  had 
pledged  their  hearts,  and,  with  the  will  of  God,  had  determined 
that  no  other  power  should  separate  them  through  life. 

"What  have  you  to  offer  my  daughter?"  said  Colonel 
Livingston,  stiffly. 

"What  I  left  her,  sir,  to  earn — a  reputation  and  independence, 
such  as  will  enable  me  to  support  her  honorably,  and  without 
discredit  to  her  friends.  I  have  brought  you  letters  as  to  a 
stranger  ;  they  are  from  persons  of  distinction,  who  claim  me 
as  among  the  first  in  their  estimation.  I  have  no  boast  to 
make  myself — come  to  Yirginia,  and  I  will  there  better  prove 
my  position." 

"  But  can  you  maintain  her  in  style  ?" 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  make  her  happy." 

"  Do  you  still  talk  of  romance  and  a  cottage  I  Begone  with 
your  nonsense,  and  not  insult  my  daughter  with  such  offers. 
No,  thank  God,  she  has  a  home  worthy  of  her  birth  and 
name." 

The  Colonel  elevated  his  gouty  foot,  and  took  some  dyspep- 
tic pills. 

"  Good  morning.  Colonel.  I  suppose  I  shall  find  Cora  on  tbe 
avenue  ;  I  will  seek  her  and  return  to  you." 

The  proposal  was  effected,  and,  after  an  hour's  earnest  con- 
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rersatioD,  Wilton  repaired  with  his  companion  to  the  presence 
of  the  afflicted  Colonel. 

"  Well,  my  daughter,"  said  the  latter,  "  you  are  just  in  time. 
I  wish  you  would  decline  for  me  this  invitation  to  Woodside. 
CanH  go,  possibly.  Did  you  ever  have  the  gout,  Wilton  ?  look 
out  for  it,  as  you  would  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  armed 
at  all  points.  No  danger,  I  suppose,  living  on  corn-dodgers  and 
bacon— eh  ?" 

"  I  have  no  time  to  parry  your  thrusts,  Colonel,  being  now 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  that  I  trust  will  improve  my  condition, 
poor  as  I  may  be." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Cora's  face,  as  she  said,  **  I  am 
sure  papa  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  comfort,  which 
has  been  always  affected  by  his  child's  happiness."  She  laid 
her  hand  in  her  father's  as  she  spoke.  Her  look  was  one  of 
inquiring  earnestness.  Colonel  Livingston  avoided  her  eye, 
while  he  said  : 

"The  gout  is  more  than  a  saint  can  endare,  hut  one  cannot 
live  like  a  gentleman,  and  avoid  it.'^ 

*'  Can  you  not  convince  your  father,  Cora,  that  our  united 
efforts  might  effect  his  cure.  I  have  brought  your  daughter 
to  you,  Colonel,  to  continue  the  cause  in  which  I  have  failed — 
let  her  not  prove  unavailing." 

With  these  words  Wilton  vanished,  when  Cora  said, 

"  I  need  but  ask  you  not  to  again  separate  us  ;  papa  yon 
cannot  refuse  longer  " 

"  Cora,  remember  that  there  is  not  much  romance  after 
matrimony." 

"  But  it  is  not  romance  that  influences  either  of  us  ;  and 
your  child  seeks  all  the  happiness  she  craves  on  earth,  when 
she  follows  the  fortunes  of  her  chosen  husband.  When  I  was 
younger  I  listened  to  your  objections,  but  now  my  judgment 
seconds  my  heart's  wishes.  You  must,  dear  papa,  yield  this 
contested  point — or" 

"  What,  Cora  ?" 

*'  Cause  me  enduring  sorrow." 

"Sorrowful  in  this  long<joveted  home,  with  your  proud 
fortune  I" 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  but  pride  stands  in  the  way  of  our  happl- 
sess  ?" 

"  How  can  you  bear  the  change  ?" 

"  I  can  live  as  Ruftis  and  his  mother  have  lived." 
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"  Hi0  mother  I  Rosa  NeTiUe  7  is  she  among  the  liTing  7 
call  WUton." 

The  sommoDS  was  heard  ia  an  aborning  apartment,  and 
obeyed.  The  Colonel  was  excited  and  nervoos,  while  he 
impetuooslj  asked  "If  the  tale  of  his  mother's  exiBtenc^  was 
true." 

The  conversation  that  followed,  was  full  of  impatient  qaeries, 
and  exciting  replies  to  the  Colonel.  The  current  of  his  thoughts 
were  suddenly  changed  ;  his  manner  towards  Wilton  became 
softened,  and  acquiescent ;  and  Cora  and  her  lover  saw  with 
mutual  satisfaction  that  his  manner  implied  all  that  his  words 
failed  to  express.  He  left  the  presence  of  both  as  evening 
advanced  ;  and  regardless  of  his  indisposition,  paced  the  floor 
of  the  outer  room,  with  his  head  bent  and  his  mind  absorbed  in 
deep  meditation.  But  once  he  looked  within.  He  saw  the 
devotion  of  the  lovers,  and  met  the  eye  of  Wilton,  who  rose, 
and  said  : 

'*  Shall  we  take  your  silence  for  consent  7" 

"  No,  you  have  it  in  words — Cora,  my  foolish  child,  do  yon 
hear  me  ?" 

Her  face  was  raised  to  her  father's.  It  was  full  of  serene 
happiness. 

The'JiJqIonel  was  satisfied,  and  again  retired.  His  thonghts 
were  with  Aisji  Wilton  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  by  the  light 
of  evening,  he\Aistigated  her  to  leave  her  home — to  abandon 
her  husband.  How  little  he  deemed  then,  that  long  years  of 
separation  would  divide  them  I  He  glanced  at  the  opposite 
mirror — he  was  good-looking  still.  But  would  she  recognize 
him  young  and  handsome  as  he  then  was  I  and  again  and 
again,  arose  the  query.  Would  she  marry  him  now  7  Slowly 
but  surely  came  the  response  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  had  he  not 
riches  and  influential  position.  Sudden  youth  seemed  revived 
as  he  pondered  and  rnminated — and  when  he  laid  down  to 
sleep,  his  brain  was  as  full  of  hopeful  visions  as  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  prospects  he  would  so  recently  have- blasted. 

Colonel  Livingston  determined  to  offer  his  hand  to  "Rosa 
Neville,"  for  such  she  ever  lingered  in  his  imagination. 

Accordingly  the  following  day  he  sought  the  beloved  of  his 
youth,  having  nevertheless  misgivings  as  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Still  vanity  and  his  mirror  flattered  him  with  the  belief 
that  he  yet  lived  in  the  affections  of  one  so  long  remembered. 

They  finally  met.    Mrs.  Linden  approached  Edward  Living- , 
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stem  with  her  nsaal  dignity  and  elegance,  though  hearing  little 
resemblance  to  her  former  self.  The  recognition  was  slowly 
made — but  soon  tones  and  familiar  looks,  revived  the  past — 
The  beaatiful  eyes  of  the  lady  met  the  searching  gaze  that  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles  conld  not  hide,  and  as  the  same  glance 
fell  upon  a  ring  familiar,  as  was  once  the  hand  that  wore  it, 
with  the  impulse  of  awakened  feeling,  their  hearts  were  united. 
Rosa  I  Edward  !  were  the  mutual  ejaculations. 

The  pale  face  of  the  lady  wore  a  glow  of  new  life.  The 
Colonel  forgot  his  gouty  foot,  and  after  an  evening  of  conver- 
sation, returned  to  the  Hudson  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  in 
utter  forgetful  ness  of  his  gold  headed  cane. 

During  Wilton's  visit  to  the  Park,  he  had  wandered  over 
all  the  old  familiar  places,  and  made  glad  the  heart  of  old 
Goody  Burke  by  his  coming,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  visit 
from  his  mother,  which  at  last  overwhelmed  her  with  joy. 
She  laughed,  cried,  and  could  scarcely  believe  the  existence  of 
her  senses,  when  with  her  raised  glasses  she  gas^d  once  moro 
upon  the  face  of  her  old  mistress — and  who  can  say  that  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  been  separated  for  long  years,  emotions 
of  joy  had  not  been  kindled  of  equal  fervor  and  sincerity, 
as  in  those  that  gladdened  the  breasts  of  the  young  and  joyous. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

To  love,  to  bless,  their  blended  souls  were  given, 
And  each,  too  happy,  asked  no  brighter  heaven. 

Dt.  DiriGHT. 

RXJFTJS  WILTON  arrived  home,  with  a  budget  of  letters, 
which  proved  entertainment  for  a  twilight  hour.  The  son 
first  read  one  from  his  uncle  Peter,  which  gave  an  amusing 
description  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Sally  Sapp^an  event  for 
which  he  made  many  apologies  at  *'  his  time  of  life."  Another 
from  Cora  was  seized  with  avidity,  while  the  eyes  of  the  lady 
rested  upon  one^that  caused  her  sudden  and  deep  emotion. 

It  was  from  Canton,  but  not  alas  I   from  her  long-absent 
brother,  for  whose  coming  she  had  so  fondly  looked.    The 
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letter,  which  paled  her  features,  announced  to  her  his  death — 
by  which  event,  his  nephew  came  into  possession  of  the  sole 
estate  of  his  wealthy  relative,  saving  a  rich  legacy  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  sister.     Thus  the  residence,  which  Wilton 
had  so  beautifully  adorned,  became  his  own  ;  and  was  already 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  its  owner.     Wilton  having  never 
known  his  uncle,  was  little  affected  by  his  death  ;  but  when  he 
observed  his  mother's  grief,  he  felt,  that  so  much  wealth  had 
not  befallen  them  without  its  alloy.     He  had  no  associations, 
like  her,  to  recall,  of  a  brother's  love  in  childhood — no  disap- 
pointment of  a  reunion  with  the  only  surviving  member  of  a 
large  family,  all  of  whom,  had  now,  beside  herself,  descended 
to  the  tomb.     She,  that  was  ODce  an  idolized  daughter  and 
sister,  felt  deeply  the  bereavement.     She  was  at  last  alone  oi 
all  her  generation  ;  and  the  raven  as  he  fluttered  his  dark  wing 
over  her  head,  on  her  visit  to  her  old  ancestral  home,  bad 
seemed  to  forbode  the  decease  of  him  she  mourned.     She  had 
now,  no  wish  to  return  to  it.     Death  had  too  often  found  its 
victims  there.     She  was  happiest  in  her  quiet  home,  and  they 
who  would  occupy  it,  could  not  feel,  like  herself,  that  its  charm 
had  flown.    Rosa  Neville  still  lived  in  the  sad  Mrs.  Linden  ; 
and  affections  once  held,  were  with  her,  strong  as  the  chords 
that  united  her  to  earth.    The  ideal,  that  she  carried  year 
after  year  in  her  heart,  was  at  last  torn  from  it ;  but  while  she 
mourned  the  faults  of  a  character,  which  so  much  tarnished  the 
brightness  of  the  original,  she  still  loved  Edward  Livingston. 
Yet  she  declined  his  proposal  of  marriage — to  become  the 
mistress  "bf  the  superb  home — once  to  her  but  a  prison  of  sor- 
row.   With  her  old  lover  she  recalled  the  past,  and  with 
eloquent  feeling  told  him  of  all  the  wrong  that  had  been 
practised  upon  them  both,  which  had  urged  her  to  marry  one, 
she  learned  to  despise — and  while  she  confessed  her  sin  of  con- 
cealment, she  did  not  palliate  the  wrong  she  had  done  him 
through  a  long  life.     But  Edward  Livingston,  needed  not  her 
tears,  or  repentance — he  coveted  the  idol  of  his  youth,  in  his 
spacious  home.     Tet  Rosa  Linden  knew  that  their  lives  had 
been  different — that  circnmstances  had  made  diverse  their 
tastes,  and  she  preferred  still  to  cherish  the  ideal  of  her  imagi- 
nation, who  to  her  was  faultless,  than  to  feel,  year  after  year, 
the  visible  change  virrought  in  one,  she  had  deemed  so  perfect. 
She  felt  that  while  she  had  lost  her  worldly  pride.  Colonel 
Livingston  had  fostered  the  germ,  now  deeply  rooted.    Had 
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he,  when  in  the  depths  of  humility  and  poverty,  been  enabled 
to  have  offered  her  his  hand,  she  conid  not  have  rejected  him 
— she  had  become  his  wife ;  nor  coald  she  see  any  hope  of 
softening  then  into  humility  the  arrogance  of  his  nature — but 
in  the  hands  of  God,  she  could  only  leave  him,  trusting  that 
the  prayers  of  those  who  loved  him,  would  yet  be  answered — 
and  that  he  might  die,  if  he  had  not  lived,  an  humble 
Christian. 

Colonel  Livingston  felt  deeply  the  refusal  of  Mrs.  Linden, 
to  unite  her  destiny  at  last  with  his — but  it  was  as  much  a 
blow  to  his  pride,  as  to  the  long  cherished  affection  which  he 
fancied  still  lived.  He  deemed  her  a  magnificent  representa- 
tive of  his  once-loved  Rosa — if  without  the  girlish  grace  of 
the  young  wife  from  whom  he  had  last  parted.  Why,  he 
asked  himself,  had  she  rejected  him,  with  all  the  proof  he  had 
had  of  her  long-abiding  love  7  Had  he  been  poor  and  humble 
in  station,  he  might  have  doubted  her  constancy — but  now, 
that  she  preferred  obscurity,  and  a  solitary  life,  to  luxurious- 
ness  and  his  society,  was  to  him  a  humiliating  mystery.  He 
received  in  her  refusal,  a  great  and  annihilating  blow  ;  what, 
he  asked  himself,  was  the  value  of  all  his  wealth  and  influence, 
if  neither  could  buy  him  one  affectionate  heart  7 

He  became  gradually  a  changed  being.  He  looked  upon 
himself  in  his  true  light,  without  the  false  glare  of  pomp  and 
show  ;  he  contrasted  the  worship  of  the  swarm  of  heartless 
flatterers,  who  feasted  on  his  wealth,  with  the  genuine  sincere 
affection  that  abides  through  all  ills,  and  sighed  that  he  so 
little  merited  it. 

Could  his  possessions  combine  to  soothe  an  old  age  of  loneK- 
ness  7 — it  was  true  that  his"  blessed  child  would  cling  to  him, 
though  far  away ;  yet  she  preferred  an  humble  home,  to  his 
once  coveted,  and  now  possessed  i;iheritance.  He  saw  that 
she  had  not  set  her  heart  on  the  riches  of  this  world,  but  that 
love  was  the  main  principle  of  her  life,  and  God  within  the 
temple. 

The  Rosa,  too,  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  on  whose  separation 
from  her  husband  he  had  gloated,  whom  he  had  sought  in  secret, 
and  vowed  some  day  to  possess,  she  bad  now  rejected  him. 
And  why  7  Because  he  was  a  worldly-proud  man.  For  had 
she  not  told  him,  bright,  glorious  woman  that  she  was,  that 
she  was  too  humble,  too  lowly  for  him  ?  The  lofty,  arrogant 
Edward  Livingston  bowed  under  the  affliction,  and  left  the 
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only  woman  he  had  ever  worshiped  with  hnmiliation  and  shame. 
He  altered  no  word  of  reproach,  for  he  felt  that  with  all  the  bit- 
ter repentance  she  suffered  in  her  sense  of  wrong  towards  him, 
she  was,  in  her  contrite  spirit,  far  holier  than  himself. 

Neither  wonld  Rosa  Linden  accept  a  home  with  her  son ; 
she  preferred  to  die  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  exercise  of  a  life  of 
bene?olence.  The  one  great  sin  of  her  life  cost  her  hoars  of 
daily  repentance  ;  and  if  penitential  tears,  and  heartfelt  sorrow 
for  her  faalt,  conld  atone  for  the  wrong,  she  might  hope  for 
forgiveness.  Her  wealth  enabled  her  to  do  good  ;  and  by  the 
exercise  of  self-denial,  she  saved  liberal  snms  for  the  indigent, 
and  for  those  who  had  been  in  better  circnmstanees,  whose 
pride  and  delicacy  prevented  an  exposare  of  their  poverty.  To 
sach  she  loved  most  to  extend  her  charity,  for  she  knew  that 
they  were  the  really  needy. 

The  children  of  Flora  Clarendon  were  ever  throagh  life  like 
her  own  ;  and  in  after  years,  the  little  !Rosa,  who  bore  her 
name,  and  her  mother's  own  radiant  eyes  and  locks,  was  the 
blessing  of  her  declining  years. 

With  softened  feelings,  and  regret  for  the  treatment  of  the 
noble-hearted  Wilton,  Colonel  Livingston  finally  reconciled 
himself  fully  and  cordially  to  his  marriage  with  Cora,  and  now 
looked  forward  tx)  the  period  with  grateful  joy,  for  he  saw  that 
by  the  union  he  made  happy  the  only  being  who  tiad  loved  him, 
throagh  good  and  through  evil. 

The  day  had  been  fixed  upon  for  their  nuptials,  and  the 
Colonel  had  set  his  heart  upon  honoring  Wilton  with  a  wed- 
ding of  great  splendor,  and  commenced  preparations  for  the 
event.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  when  Cora  informed 
him  she  wished  to  be  married  in  church,  on  some  morning 
appointed,  and  to  leave  quietly  without  parade  or  show. 

The  Colonel  was  desirous  of  a  magnificent  fete^  bat  Cora  as 
firmly  declined,  urging  for  her  argument  Wilton's  aversion  to 
pomp  and  display.  The  Colonel  was  therefore  compelled  to 
yield  the  point,  while  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  carriages  in 
readiness  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  to  convey  his 
family  to  New  York.      \ 

Few  were  apprised  of  the  expected  ceremony  ;  and  when  the 
time  came,  so  simply  Cora  arrayed  herself,  that  even  Judy  for- 
got that  she  was  to  go  forth  to  her  bridal ;  and  with  the 
bouquet  of  orange  buds  and  white  roses  she  brought  to  her, 
she  slipped  in  her  own  favorite  blossoms  of  the  ''golden  immo^ 
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tal.''  Bat  with  a  smile,  Cora  told  fa^r  that  she  must  discard  the 
last,  as  thej  were  not  pretty  for  a  bride. 

"  OhI"  but  said  Judy,  while  her  black  eyes  grew  watery, 
"  they  are  like  you,  always  pretty." 

'*  The  blossom  was  not  badly  chosen,  Judy,"  said  the  lover, 
as  he  re-arranged  the  flowers,  ''  for  it  is  a  sweet  emblem  of  one 
fitted  for  Heaven." 

"  Oh  I  hush,"  whispered  Cora.  "  I  never  felt  so  humble  as 
now,  so  unfit  for  the  blessings  of  my  lot.    Where  is  papa  ?" 

"  In  the  parlor  ;  he  is  walking  the  room.^' 

"  My  tlear  father  1    He  will  be  lonely,"    Cora  eyes  filled. 

''  He  must  come  to  us.  You  will  not  be  much  separated. 
Be  composed,  for  my  sake,  on  this  occasion." 

"  I  will.    The  servants  are  to  be  present.     Go  Judy." 

Cora  returned  to  her  toilet-table,  and  took  from  it  a  ring 
full  of  bright  stones,^  which  she  placed  upon  Judy's  finger.  The 
black  eyes  now  ran  over,  and  the  gift  was  di^egarded  in  the 
emotion  of  her  honest,  loving  heart. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  won't  keep  your  promise,"  said  Wil- 
ton, as  he  drew  nearer  his  intended  bride. 

**  My  poor  father,  I  would  not  grieve  him.  I  will  try  to  be 
composed." 

On  the  arm  of  her  betrothed,  Cora  came  to  meet  her  father. 
He  met  her  with  outstretched  arms,  and  silently  held  her  to 
his  breast,  while  he  whispered, 

"  God  for  ever  bless  you." 

"  You  will  follow  us,"  murmured  the  daughter,  struggling 
to  be  calm. 

"  Yes,  yes,  darling  ;  take  her  Wilton,  you  have  earned  her 
nobly  ;  guard  her  as  your  life — ^make  her  happy,  and  take,  too, 
my  blessing." 

"  I  have  left  my  Bible  for  you,  papa;  it  will  speak  to  you  of  me." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  child." 

It  was  a  day  befitting  the  occasion,  the  seating  forth  of  the 
two  happy  beings  on  the  journey  of  life,  when  Rufus  Wilton  and 
Cora  Livingston  approached  the  altar  to  be  united.  No  robe 
of  costly  splendor  floated  around  her  person,  no  veil  of  gossa- 
mer lace  enveloped  her  form  ;  but  the  few  who  looked  upon 
her,  as  she  went  up  the  sacred  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  noble 
lover,  felt  that  they  witnessed  the  happiness  of  two  loving, 
trustful  hearts.  No  marble  paleness  during  the  ceremony 
overspread  the  delicate  features  of  the  bride,  or  made  more 
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snowj  the  open  brow,  where  naught  lay  bat  the  parted  waves 
of  her  golden  hair  ;  but  the  pure  light  that  illumined  her  face, 
was  such  as  lies  on  the  cheek  of  infancy  ;  and  when  she  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  calm,  dignified  groora,  he  looked  down 
upon  her  as  one  receiving  a  holy  trust.  While  at  the  altar, 
other  responses  were  heard  to  mingle  with  the  low  tones  that 
uttered  the  solemn  "  amen"  arising  to  Heaven  on  that  joyful 
occasion.  Mr.  Dethwaite  and  his  sister  too,  bowed  reveren- 
tially, and  near  them  the  bent  form  of  old  Goody  Burke  knelt 
in  prayer,  but  nearer  still,  a  graceful  being  enveloped  in  rich 
folds  of  deepest  black,  with  a  long  veil  of  crape  thrown  aside 
from  her  pale  features,  called  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
npon  the  lovely  bride  and  her  happy  husband,  and  though  sadly 
her  dress  contrasted  with  that  of  those  around  her,  one  who 
looked  upon  her,  as  she  met  the  fond  eyes  of  a  husband,  who 
watched  her  emotion,  could  not  but  feel  that  though  sorrowing,  ' 
she  too  was  blest. 

The  Colonel  had  lost  his  air  of  pride,  his  voice  grew  husky, 
and  his  eyes  tearful,  as  he  gave  his  daughter  away,  and  though 
few  could  resist  a  smile,  when  Judy  followed  with  long  strides, 
preceding  Sophy  up  the  aisle,  all  sympathized  with  the  afifec- 
tiooate  child,  as  a  sob  burst  from  her  breast,  while  she  received 
the  kind  farewell  of  Cora,  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage  for 
her  wedding  journey,  with  the  promise  of  a  future  home  with 
her  young  mistress. 

From  the  church  door  they  drove  away,  followed  by  the 
warm  friends  that  had  assembled,  none  offering  Cora  and 
Wilton  more  sincere  congratulations  than  the  old  suitor  of  the 
the  bride,  Louis  Clarendon.  Mrs.  Linden  was  not  present  ; 
she  preferred  to  Welcome  he>  children  to  the  little  Virginia 
cottage. 

A  fortnight  of  leisure  travelling  brought  the  bride  and 
groom  to  the  hilly  region  of  Virginia,  near  by  their  rural 
home.  Cora  was  enchanted  with  the  picturesque  country 
through  which  they  travelled ;  mountain,  stream,  and  valley 
seemed  prolific  with  beauty  ;  and  the  coloring  of  forest,  hill, 
and  sky,  worthy  of  the  poet's  pen  and  painter's  pencil.  In  all 
beautiful  spots  they  had  rested,  wandered,  and  idled  away  hours 
of  uninterrupted  happiness,  seeing  new  beauties  to  delight  the 
eye  in  all  God's  glorious  things.  At  times  they  would  look 
down  into  the  bosom  of  a  secluded  valley,  where  cottages 
nestled  in  Arcadian  loveliness,  begirt  with  hills,  and  shaded 
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with  towering  trees;  whose  lofty  tmnks  were  garlanded  with 
Tines  and  flowers  ;  then  the  eye  of  Cora  would  rest  delighted 
upon  a  silver  stream,  glancing  in  the  sunshine,  then  winding 
onwards  to  sleep  in  some  grassy  vale,  in  peaceful  beauty.  But 
the  swelling,  bolder  features  of  the  landscape  Cora  most  admired. 
To  the  sublime  and  magnificent  she  was  ever  most  attracted. 

The  peaks  of  mountains  cradling  on  their  summits  clouds 
of  crimson  and  gold,  then  melting  away  4nto  the  silver  haze 
that  often' seems  there  to  for  ever  rest,  were  ever  scenes  to 
awaken  the  romance  of  her  nature,  and  send  her  spirit  soaring 
beyond  hill  and  cloud.  Occasionally  she  saw  a  deer  bounding 
from  the  woods,  as  they  sought  wider  paths,  and  sometimes  an 
eagle  soaring  in  the  sky.  The  voice  of  the  waterfall,  mingled 
with  the  murmuring  of  forest  leaves,  seemed  music  in  rich 
unison  with  the  harmony  of  their  hearts.      Together  they  had 

**  Climbed  the  mountain's  ererlMting  wall, 
Lingered  where  the  thunder  waters  fall, 
Wandered  by  old  ocean's  side, 
And  held  communion  with  its  silver  tide.*' 

But  at  last  they  approached  the  little  cottage-home  of  their 
sweet,  but  ever  sad  mother.  Her  welcome  was  affectionate, 
and  so  neat,  tasteful,  and  flowery  seemed  the  sequestered  little 
cot,  that  Cora  felt  no  craving  for  greater  splendor.  The 
sweetest  breath  of  summer  came  through  her  neatly  matted 
apartment,  while  around  her  was  arruiged  all  that  one  could 
ask  for  comfort.  In  the  gaiety  of  her  heart  Cora  sought  the 
wildest  spots,  and  shadiest  nooks — rambles  never  happier  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  the  following  day,  her  husband 
proposed  to  seek  their  own  home,  to  which  Cora  roved  in  ima- 
gination, with  curiosity  and  interest.  Wilton  had  reserved  the 
news  of  his  recent  inheritance,  and  with  his  fervent  desire  to 
leave  her  own  property  untouched,  had  determined  to  content 
herself  with  the  home  be  provided  for  her,  however  humble  it 
might  be. 

The  drive  was  not  long,  before  they  reached  the  region  in 
which  Neville  Hall  was  situated  ;  and  soon  travelled  by  miles 
of  partly  cultivated  grounds,  hedged  by  hawthorn  with  which 
was  mingled  running  roses. 

It  was  approaching  evening.  The  smell  of  evergreens,  and 
shrubbery  unfamiliar  to  her  eye,  together  with  the  soft  breath 
of  a  summer  afternoon,  subdued  her  senses  into  dreamy  silence. 
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Wilton  pleasnrably  watched  the  expression  of  her  face,  as  the 
gleams  of  sammer  light  fell  across  it,  through  the  quiTeriog 
forest  leares,  boaghs  of  which,  sometimes,  brushed  them 
familiarly  as  they  passed. 

He  saw  her  gaze  extending  far  into  the  extensile  parks  of 
untrained  verdure,  save  such  undue  clearing  ag  admitted  of 
smooth  slopes  of  vivid  green.  Again  her  eye  resting  upon  the 
patches  of  flowering  laurel  and  rhododendron,  and  the  next 
moment  roving  above  the  proud  leafy  sons  of  the  soil,  to  the 
sublime  hemlock,  which  above  them  all  stood,  like  an  *'  ivy- 
mantled  tower." 

A  thnnder-shower  had,  during  the  afternoon,  cleared  the  air, 
and  left  its  crystal  drops  still  sparkling.  Clonds  of  purpie, 
edged  with  gold  and  violet  hues,  lay  about  the  horizon,  on 
which  were  heaped  piles  of  silver-tinted  wreathing  mists,  and 
above  breaking  from  a  dark  rolling  cloud  became  visible,  as 
Cora  looked,  a  patch  of  heaven's  blue. 

"  It  is  clearing^  away — look,  Rufus,  see  the  sky  I  how  beaa- 
tiful  I"  exclaimed  the  young  bride.  But  ere  his  attention  was 
attracted,  her  eyes  had  sought  another  scene.  She  was  now- 
looking  from  the  open  window  of  the  carriage  over  an  extended 
woodland,  full  of  dingles,  bright  cascades,  and  shining  rivulets, 
all  embowered  by  overhanging  trees  of  stately  growth.  Here 
Cora  clasped  the  arm  of  her  husband,  while,  with  hushed 
breath  she  murmured  :  **  This  is  Elysium  I" 

A  smile  passed  over  the  face  upon  which  she  looked,  and 
they  drove  slowly  onward  through  the  green  archway,  her  eye 
bewildered,  and  her  senses  charmed.  Soon  they  came  npon 
what  seemed  a  carriage  pathway,  which  brought  them  nearer 
the  grounds  of  the  Hall.  Here  was  more  cultivation — lawns 
of  richest  velvet  lay  visible,  in  smooth,  well-trimmed  beauty, 
broken  only  by  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which 
mingled  roses  of  every  variety  which  the  soil  could  yield. 
Trees  of  beech,  live  oak  and  a$h,  together  with  clumps  of 
towering  elms,  stood  in  grand  array,  at  intervals  on  the 
grassy  lawn,  their  long  shadows  lying  against  the  fading 
sunlight,  while  scattered  around,  on  slope  and  terrace,  was  a 
species  of  the  magnolia,  that  prince  of  the  flowery  kingdom, 
rearing  to  heaven  its  crystal  cups  cTnd  blossoms. 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  gates  of  the  "  Hall.'' 
They  were  soon  opened  by  a  colored  servant,  who  bowed  low 
to  greet  his  young  master,  when  his  eager  rolling  eyes  pe^ed 
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into  the  carriage  for  a  sight  of  his  joang  mistress.  The 
coachman  drove  slowly  through.  Cora's  heart  beat  fast. 
"  Why  was  she  brought  here,"  she  asked  in  her  inquiring  gaze. 

"We  will  go  on  leisurely,"  said  Wilton,  enjoying  the 
bewilderment  of  his  wife.  They  alighted  on  the  wide  gravelled 
path,  which  was  bordered  with  rich  green  turf,  here  and  there 
stndded  with  superb  flowers.  The  sweet  blossoms  of  the  cape 
jessamine  nestled  among  leaves  of  glossiest  green,  mingled 
with  those  of  the  oleander  and  wax-plant,  while  here  and 
there  a  beautiful  japonica  showed  its  thick  white  petals. 
The  fresh  rain-drops  were  now  glittering  on  the  flowers. 

After  stopping  to  admire  each  lovely  plant,  Cora  was 
attracted  to  the  scarlet  pomegranate  bldSsonis,  near  which,  a 
climbing  rose  extended  its  tendrils  to  a  tall  tree,  while  around 
it  already  wreathed  the  beautiful  Le  Marque,  with  its  myriads 
of  blossoms.  The  path  was  circuitous,  and  they  were  long 
reaching  the  house,  so  reluctant  and  slow  was  their  progress 
through  the  enchanting  lawn.  Exceeding  sweet  was  the  per- 
fume that  went  up  froqi  the  flowers,  together  with  that  of  the 
fragrant  balsam  and  fir,  that  hedged  them  in. 

Sometimes  they  were  separated,  while  Cora,  in  her  enthu- 
siasm lingered,  her  husband  meanwhile  training  a  fallen  vine 
or  drooping  rose-bush  that  the  shower  had  broken  down.  He 
was  not  long  absent,  but  soon  at  her  side,  with  perhaps  an 
exquisite  bud  or  leaf  for  her. 

So  gracefolly  and  harmoniously  shrubs  and  climbing  vines 
mingled  with  the  native  tenants  of  the  soil,  who  seemed 
proudly  to  defy  foreign  invasion,  that  nature  seemed  the  sole 
and  graceful  cultivator. 

The  sun^s  last  beams  were  now  coming  aslant  over  the  lawn, 
gilding  with  sunlight  each  lovely  object. 

The  birds  had  commenced  their  evening  carol — some  were 
twittering  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  others  high  on 
the  boughs  in  their  old  homes,  their  throats  swelling  with  wild 
melody. 

Cora  stopped  to  listen,  then  looking  into  her  husband's  face, 
said, 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me  here  ?" 

"  To  share  my  home,  Cora." 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  beautiful — too  grand  1" 

"  But  not  if  it  came  as  a  gift — an  inheritance.  Yes,  Conii 
by  my  uncle's  death,  l^eviUe  Hall  is  mine — and  yours." 
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'*  I  wish  dear  papa  could  see  it.  I  coald  have  been  happ 
in  a  cottage/' 

"  We  will  make  him  happy  here,  some  day.  Perhaps  h 
will  pass  next  winter  with  ns  ;  bnt  we  will  not  stop,  for  w 
are  near^  the  hoose." 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  To  man 
airy,  grand  apartments,  the  husband  led  his  bride — through  man 
old-fashioned  rooms,  where  hung  the  portraits  of  his  anceston 
where  comfort,  ease,  and  luxury  was  combined  in  their  simpl 
arrangements  ;  but  none  to  Cora  was  so  enchanting,  as  I 
little  bower  of  a  place  where  roses  climbed  over  the  diamodl 
windows,  where  she  found  the  choicest  books,  a  piano^  an^ 
favorite  harp. 

This  was  the  birth-place  of  her  husband's  mother,  and  w 
pleasure  she  looked  out  upon  the  old  tree,  under  which  s?ir.-  > 
played  in  her  childhood.  J  • 

Wilton  opened  a  door  leading  through  an  arbor  of  u  v  t }    « 
which  being  passed,  carried  them  from  terrace  to  terrace,  tu  * 
to  a  dell  in  the  woods,  where  a  natural  cascade  fell  orer  \  ok.  • 
and  hillock,  into  a  trout  stream  below. 

Here  they  were  belted  in  by  firs  and  eyergreens,  in  c  ^p.s'r 
surrounded  by  hills,  brilliact  with  laurel  and  verdur'?,  wh 
a  rose  arbor  bad  been  recently  erected.     It  was  a  '>  * 
place  to  rest,  and  an  hour  passed  before  they  retumea 
to  the  sweet  home,  now  her  own,  where  with  subdued,  . 
tened  joy,  she  breathed  a  silent  prayer  that  she  might  v'\ 
it  as  but  lent  her  for  a  season,  for  which  and   all   o^     : 
blessings,  she  should  lift  her  heart  in  thanksgiying  to  God. 


THE  END. 
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